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INQUIRIES  AND  VISITS 


Inquiries  concerning  Smith  College  may  be  made  of  the  following  officers  and  their 
staffs,  either  by  mail,  telephone,  or  by  interview.  The  post  office  address  is  North- 
ampton,  Massachusetts  01060.     The  telephone  number  is   (413)   584-2700. 

Admission  of  Students:    Lorna  R.  Blake,  Director  of  Admission 

Financial  Aid  &  Student  Employment:     Anne  F.  Keppler,  Director  of  Financial 

Aid 
Foreign  Students:    Joan  Bramwell,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
Graduate  Study  &  Fellowships:    Willy  Schumann,  Director  of  Graduate  Study 
Academic  Standing: 

Class  of  1978,  Joan  Bramwell 

Class  of  7977,  Margaret  S.  Zelljadt 

Class  of  1976,  Jean  C.  Cohen 

Class  of  1975,  Patricia  C.  Olmsted,  Associate  Dean  for  Undergraduate  Studies 
Residence  &  General  Welfare  of  Students:    Helen  L.  Russell,  Dean  of  Students 
Health  of  Students:     Dr.  Vera  A.  Joseph,  College  Physician 
Payment  of  Bills:     Robert  L.  Ellis,  Treasurer 
Transcripts  &  Records:    Helen  B.  Bishop,  Registrar 
Development:     Director 

Publications  &  Public  Relations:    Mary  E.  McDougle,  Secretary  of  the  College 
School  for  Social  Work:    Kenneth  H.  McCartney,  Dean  of  the  School 
Alumnae  Affairs:     Gertrude  R.  Stella,  Executive  Director,  Alumnae  Association 
Alumnae  References:     Mary  D.  Albro,  Director  of  the  Vocational  Office 

Visitors  are  always  welcome  at  the  College.  Student  guides,  whose  headquarters 
are  College  Hall  2,  are  available  for  conducting  tours  of  the  campus.  Their  services 
may  be  reserved  in  advance  by  application  to  the  Board  of  Admission. 

Candidates  for  admission  and  pre-college  students  are  urged  to  secure  appoint- 
ments in  advance  with  the  Director  or  Associate  Director  of  Admission  and,  if  they 
are  interested  in  scholarship  and  self-help  opportunities,  with  the  Director  of  Financial 
Aid. 

Administrative  offices  in  College  Hall  are  open  Monday  through  Friday  from 
8:30  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.     At  other  times,  including  holidays,  officers  and  staff  are  avail 
able  only  if  an  appointment  is  made  in  advance. 

SMITH  COLLEGE  BULLETIN:  Series  68  September,  1974  Number  IV, 
Printed  monthly  during  January,  April,  August,  September,  and  November  (two 
issues).  Executive  and  Editorial  Office,  Smith  College,  College  Hall,  Northampton, 
Massachusetts  01060.  Second  class  postage  paid  at  Northampton,  Massachusetts, 
and  at  additional  mailing  offices. 
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COLLEGE  CALENDAR,   1974-75 

The  calendar  for  the  academic  year  consists  of  two  semesters  separated  by  a  three- 
week  interterm  in  January.  Each  semester  allows  for  thirteen  weeks  of  classes  fol- 
lowed by  three  days  for  pre-examination  study  and  a  four-day  examination  period. 


FIRST  SEMESTER 


Wednesday,  September  4,  7:30  p.m. 
Sunday,  September  8,  4:00  p.m. 
Monday,  September  9,  8:40  a.m. 
Mountain  Day  {holiday) 
Friday,  October  11,  5:00  p.m.  - 

Wednesday,  October  16,  8:00  a.m. 
Monday,  October  21,  evening  - 

Wednesday,  October  23,  afternoon 
Monday,  November  18  - 

Friday,  November  22 


Freshman  Class  Meeting 

Centennial  Convocation 

Classes  begin 

To  be  announced  by  the  President 

Autumn  Recess 

Centennial  Events 

Course  Registration  for  the 
Second  Semester 


Wednesday,  November  27,  4:00  p.m. 
Monday,  December  2,  8:40  a.m. 
Monday,  December  2 


Thanksgiving  Recess 
Last  day  for  dropping  or  entering 
First  Semester  Courses 
Saturday,  December  14  - 

Monday,  December  16 
Tuesday,  December  17  - 

Friday,  December  20 
Friday,  December  20,  9:30  p.m.  - 
Monday,  January  6,  8:40  a.m. 

INTERTERM  PERIOD 
Monday,  January  6  -  Friday,  January  24 

SECOND  SEMESTER 


Pre-examination  Period 


Final  Examinations 


Winter  Recess 


Monday,  January  27,  8:40  a.m. 
Tuesday,  February  25,  evening  - 

Thursday,  February  27,  afternoon 
Wednesday,  February  26 
Friday,  March  21,  5:00  p.m.  - 

Wednesday,  April  2,  8:00  a.m. 
Thursday,  April  24 

Monday,  April  28  -  Friday,  May  2 

Friday,  May  9  -  Monday,  May  12 
Tuesday,  May  13  -  Friday,  May  16 
Wednesday,  May  28,  evening  - 

Friday,  May  30,  afternoon 
Sunday,  June  1 


Classes  begin 

Centennial  Events 
Rally  Day 

Spring  Recess 

Last  day  for  dropping  or  entering 

Second  Semester  Courses 

Course  Registration  for  the 

First  Semester  of  1975-76 

Pre-examination  Period 

Final  Examinations 

Centennial  Events 
Commencement 


THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 


Thomas  Corwin  Mendenhall,  b.litt.,  ph.d.,  ll.d.,  l.h.d.,  President    Northampton 


Term 
expires 

1975  Margaret  T.  Clark,  a.b. 

1975  Robert  M.  Morgenthau,  ll.b.,  ll.d. 

1975  Jane  C.  Wright,  m.d.,  d.  med.  sc. 

1976  Cecilia  L.  Gardner,  a.b. 

1976  Virginia  Dougherty  Glover,  a.b.,  Chairman 

1976  Louis  J.  Hector,  ll.b. 

1976  Laurie  J.  MacPherson,  a.b. 

1976  Faith  Conant  Plumb,  a.b. 

1977  Lucy  Black  Creighton,  ph.d. 
1977  Richard  Gordon  Leahy,  ph.d. 
1977  Richard  H.  Vaughan,  m.b.a. 

1977  Ruth  Jeffers  Wellington,  a.b. 

1978  Edith  Hopkins  Hover,  a.b. 

1979  Wallace  T.  MacCaffrey,  ph.d. 
1979  Roger  F.  Murray,  ph.d. 

1979  Edith  Blakeslee  Phelps,  a.b.,  litt.d. 


Colorado  Springs,  Colorado 

New  York  City 

New  York  City 

Merrick,  New  York 

Washington,  D.C. 

Coconut  Grove,  Florida 

Erie,  Pennsylvania 

St.  Louis,  Missouri 

Denver,  Colorado 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

Wayzata,  Minnesota 

Pike,  New  Hampshire 

Short  Hills,  New  Jersey 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

New  York  City 

New  York  City 


Florence  Macdonald,  a.b.,  Secretary 
Robert  Lee  Ellis,  m.b.a.,  Treasurer 


Northampton 
Northampton 


THE  BOARD  OF  COUNSELORS 


Anne  Tuck  Robertson,  a.b.,  Chairman 

Janet  White  Averill,  a.b. 

leona  baumgartner,  ph.d.,  m.d.,  d.sc. 

Jean  Bowen  Bloch,  m.a. 

Marilyn  Knapp  Campbell,  a.b. 

Joyce  Palmer  Fulton,  a.m. 

Edward  Joseph  Gordon,  a.m.t. 

Cynthia  Greenleaf,  ed.m. 

Nell  Hirschberg,  ph.d. 

Barbara  Petchesky  Jakobson,  a.b. 

Katharine  Kyes  Leab,  a.b. 

Margaret  DeVane  Logue,  a.b. 

Frank  E.  Morris,  ph.d. 

James  C.  Niederman,  m.d. 

Nancy  Millar  O'Boyle,  a.b. 

Ann  Ostergaard,  a.b. 

Clara  Taplin  Rankin,  a.b. 

Llewellyn  Parsons  Smith,  a.b.,  b.d. 

Morton  Sosland,  a.b. 

Lois  Harkrider  Stair,  a.b. 

Elizabeth  Hill  Stookey,  a.b. 

Percy  E.  Sutton,  ll.b. 

Janice  Tarlin,  a.b. 

Nell  Cochrane  Taylor,  m.a. 

Elinor  Griffenhagen  Truman,  a.b. 


Boston,  Massachusetts 
Northampton 

(HON.),  L.H.D.,  LL.D. 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

New  York  City 

Pelham  Manor,  New  York 

San  Carlos,  California 

North  Haven,  Connecticut 

Lakeside,  Michigan 

Raleigh,  North  Carolina 

New  York  City 

New  York  City 

New  York  City 

Boston,  Massachusetts 

New  Haven,  Connecticut 

Dallas,  Texas 

New  York  City 

Chagrin  Falls,  Ohio 

Hamden,  Connecticut 

Shawnee  Mission,  Kansas 

Waukesha,  Wisconsin 

Brooklyn,  New  York 

New  York  City 

Rockport,  Massachusetts 

Mount  Kisco,  New  York 

South  Hadley,  Massachusetts 


Mary  E.  McDougle,  a.m.,  Secretary 


Northampton 


FACULTY 


Thomas  Corwin  Mendenhall, 
b.litt.,  ph.d.,  ll.d.,  l.h.d. 

Laura  Woolsey  Lord  Scales, 
b.l.,  l.h.d. ,  litt.d. 

H.  Louisa  Billings,  a.m. 

Susan  Miller  Rambo,  ph.d. 
Eleanor  Shipley  Duckett,  ph.d. 

D.LITT.,  L.H.D. 

Elizabeth  Faith  Genung,  m.s.  in  agr. 

Abbie  Mabel  O'Keefe,  m.d. 
Esther  Lowenthal,  ph.d. 
Agnes  Carr  Vaughan,  ph.d. 


Anacleta  Candida  Vezzetti,  dottore 
in  filosofia  e  pedagogia 

Gertrude  Goss 

Vera  A.  Sickels,  a.m. 

Myra  Melissa  Sampson,  ph.d. 

Miguel  Zapata  y  Torres,  ph.d. 

Willian  Beaumont  Scatchard, 


President  and  Professor  of  History 


Warden  Emeritus  (1944) 


Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Physics  (1947) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Mathematics  (1948) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Classical  Languages 
and  Literatures  (1949)  and  Sophia 
Smith  Fellow 

Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Bacteriology  (1950) 

Associate  Physican  Emeritus  (1950) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Economics  (1952) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Classical  Languages 
and  Literatures  (1952)  and  Sophia 
Smith  Fellow 

Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of  Italian 
Language  and  Literature  (1952) 

Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Physical  Education  (1952) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Speech  (1953) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  ^oology  (1955) 

Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of  Spanish 
Language  and  Literature  (1957) 

Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Music  (1957) 


Explanation  of  marks  before  an  individual's  name: 

fabsent  for  the  year 
*absent  for  the  first  semester 
**absent  for  the  second  semester 


§  Director  of  a  Junior  Year  Abroad 
•appointed  for  the  first  semester 
Appointed  for  the  second  semester 


FACULTY 


Vera  Brown  Holmes,  ph.d.,  litt.d. 

C.  Pauline  Burt,  ph.d.,  sc.d.  (hon.) 
Benjamin  Martin  Shaub,  ph.d. 

Margaret  Alexander  Marsh,  a.m. 

Esther  Cloudman  Dunn,  ph.d.,  litt.d. 

Dorothy  Sears  Ainsworth, 
PH.D.,  sc.d.  (hon.) 

Frances  Campbell  McInnes,  a.m..  m.d. 

Sidney  Raymond  Packard, 
ph.d.,  jur.d.  (hon.),  l.h.d. 

Ruth  Lee  Kennedy,  ph.d. 


Samuel  Atkins  Eliot,  a.b. 

Rene  Guiet,  docteur  de  l'universite 

DE  PARIS 

Margaret  Hill  Peoples,  ph.d. 

Marthe  Sturm,  lic.  Is.  l.,  diplome 
d'etudes  superieures 

Ruth  Elizabeth  Young,  a.m. 

Elisabeth  Koffka,  ph.d. 
Catherine  A.  Pastuhova.  ph.d. 


Jeanne  Seigneur  Guiet,  m.a. 

William  Sentman  Taylor, 
PH.D.,  d.sc.  (hon.) 


Professor  Emeritus  of  History  (1958)  and 

Sophia  Smith  Fellow 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Chemistry  (1958) 

Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of  Geology 
and  Ge ograp hy  (1958) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Sociology  and 
Anthroplogy  (1959) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  English  Language 

and  Literature  1 1960) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Physical 
Education  (1960) 

Associate  Physician  Emeritus  (1960) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  History  (1961) 
and  Sophia  Smith  Fellou 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Spanish  Language 
and  Literature  '1961)  and  Sophia  Smith 
Fellow 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Theatre  (1961) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  French  Language 
and  Literature  (1961) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  French  Language 
and  Literature  (1961) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  French  Language 
and  Literature  (1961) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Italian  Language 
and  Literature  (1961) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  History  (1961) 

Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of  Russian 
Language  and  Literature  (1961) 

Assistant  Professor  Emeritus  of  French 
Language  and  Literature  (1961) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Psychology  (1962) 


FACULTY 


Vincent  Guilloton,  agrege  de 
l'universite 

Nora  May  Mohler,  ph.d.,  sc.d.  (hon.) 

Katherine  Gee  Hornbeak,  ph.d. 

Edith  Burnett,  b.s. 

Helene  Cattanes,  docteur  de 
l'universite  de  paris 

Leona  Christine  Gabel,  ph.d. 

Katherine  Reding  Whitmore, 
d.lit.  (madrid) 

Raymond  Prentice  Putman 

blanca  del  vecchio,  diploma  di 
magistero 

Helen  Jeannette  Peirce,  a.m. 


Michele  Francesco  Cantarella,  a.m. 

Edna  Rees  Williams,  ph.d. 

Ida  Deck  Haigh 

Mary  Elizabeth  Mensel,  a.b. 

Ernest  Charles  Driver,  ph.d. 
Marine  Leland,  ph.d.,  litt.d.  (hon.) 

Florence  Marie  Ryder,  m.s. 


Professor  Emeritus  of  French  Language 
and  Literature  (1962) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Physics  (1962) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  English  Language 
and  Literature  (1962) 

Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of  Theatre 
and  Speech  (1962) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  French  Language 
and  Literature  (1963) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  History  (1963) 
and  Sophia  Smith  Fellow 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Spanish  Language 
and  Literature  (1963) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Music  (1963) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Music  (1963) 


Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  Languages  and 
Literatures  (1963) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Italian  Language 
and  Literature  (1964) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  English  Language 
and  Literature  (1964) 

Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of  Music 
(1964) 

Director  Emeritus  of  Scholarships  and 
Student  Aid  (1964) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  ^oology  (1965) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  French  Language 
and  Literature  (1965) 

Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of  Physical 
Education  (1965) 
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FACULTY 


Margaret  Storrs  Grierson,  ph.d. 
Charles  Jarvis  Hill,  ph.d. 

Virginia  Corwin,  b.d.,  ph.d. 

Dorothy  Walsh,  ph.d. 
Marion  DeRonde,  a.b. 
William  Denis  Johnston,  m.a.,  ll.m. 

Dorothy  Wrinch,  d.sc. 

John  Woods  Duke 

Paul  Gerald  Graham,  ph.d. 

Doris  Silbert,  a.m. 

Elizabeth  Sanders  Hobbs,  sc.d. 

Kenneth  E.  Wright,  ph.d. 

Robert  Frank  Collins,  a.m. 

Helen  Stobbe,  ph.d. 


Henry-Russell  Hitchcock,  a.m. 
d.f.a.  (hon.) 

Lois  Evelyn  Te  Winkel,  ph.d. 


Esther  Carpenter,  ph.d.,  d.sc.  (hon.) 


College  Archivist  Emeritus  (1965) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  English  Language 
and  Literature  (1966) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Religion  and 
Biblical  Literature  (1966) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Philosophy  (1966) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Music  (1966) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Theatre 
and  Speech  (1966) 

Visiting  Research  Professor  of  Physics 
Retired  (1966) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Music  (1967) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  German  Language 
and  Literature  (1967) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Music  (1967) 

Professor  Emeritus  in  the  Biological 
Sciences  (1967) 

Professor  Emeritus  in  the  Biological 
Sciences  (1967) 

Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of  Geology 
and  Geography  (1967) 

Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of  Geology 
and  Geography  (1967) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Art  (1968) 


Professor  Emeritus  in  the  Biological 
Sciences  (1968) 

Professor  Emeritus  in  the  Biological 
Sciences  (1968)  and  Sophia  Smith 
Fellow 
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FACULTY 


Jean  Strachan  Wilson,  ph.d. 
Eleanor  Terry  Lincoln,  ph.d. 

Helen  Muchnic.  ph.d. 

Elinor  Van  Dorn  Smith,  ph.d. 

Caroline  Heminway  Kierstead,  ph.d. 
Dorothy  Carolin  Bacon,  ph.d. 
Xeal  Henry  McCoy,  ph.d. 
Gertrude  Parker  Smith,  a.m. 
Helen  Evangeline  Rees.  ed.d. 

Anne  Gasool,  a.m. 

Grace  Pauline  Asserson.  a.b. 

William  I.  P.  Campbell 

Alice  Ambrose  Lazerowitz,  ph.d.,  ll.d. 

Priscilla  Paine  Van  der  Poel.  a.m. 

Marshall  Schalk,  ph.d. 

Alice  Norma  Davts,  a.b. 

Paul  Douglas  Davis,  b.s.  in  c.e. 

Helen  Whitcomb  Randall,  ph.d. 

Max  Salvadori.  dr.sc.  (pol.),  litt.d. 
Elsa  Margareeta  Siipola,  ph.d. 
Morris  Lazerowitz.  ph.d. 
Elizabeth  Dorothy  Robinton,  ph.d. 


Professor  Emeritus  of  History  (1968) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  English  Language 
and  Literature  (1968) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Russian  Language 
and  Literature  (1969) 

Professor  Emeritus  in  the  Biological 
Sciences  (1969) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Geology  (1969) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Economics  (1970) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Mathematics  (1 970) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Music  (1971) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Education 
and  Child  Study  (1971) 

Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of  French 
Language  and  Literature  (1971) 

Employment  Manager  Emeritus  (1971) 

Horticulturist  Emeritus  (1971) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Philosophy  (1972) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Art  (1972) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Geology  (1972) 

Director  Emeritus  of  the  Vocational 
Office  (1972) 

Superintendent  Emeritus  of  Buildings 
and  Grounds  (1972) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  English  Language 
and  Literature  (1973) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  History  (1973) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Psychology  (1973) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Philosophy  (1973) 

Professor  Emeritus  in  the  Biological 
Sciences  (1973) 
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Charles  DeBruler,  b.s. 
Theodora  Sohst  Foster,  a.b. 

Natalija  Kuprijanow,  lehrerdiplom 


FACULTY 


Business  Manager  Emeritus  (7974) 

Director  Emeritus  of  Financial  Aid 
(1974) 

Lecturer  Emeritus  of  Russian  Language 
and  Literature  (1974) 


Mary  De  Wolf  Albro,  a.b. 
Adrienne  Auerswald,  a.m. 
Robert  Tabor  Averitt,  ph.d. 
Billie  Rae  Bozone,  m.a.l.s. 
Joseph  Brodsky 

Carl  John  Burk,  ph.d. 
**Charles  Scott  Chetham,  ph.d. 

Ely  Chinoy,  ph.d. 

George  Cohen 

Louis  Cohn-Haft,  ph.d. 

Kenneth  Amor  Connelly,  Jr.,  ph.d. 

2LoUISE  CUYLER,  PH.D. 

Bruce  Theodore  Dahlberg,  b.d.,  ph.d. 
Donald  Davie,  ph.d. 
*George  Warren  de  Villafranca,  ph.d. 

Alice  B.  Dickinson,  ph.d. 


Director  of  the  Vocational  Office 

Professor  of  Music 

Professor  of  Economics 

College  Librarian 

Visiting  Professor  of  English  Language 
and  Literature  and  of  Russian 
Language  and  Literature 

Professor  in  the  Biological  Sciences 

Professor  of  Art  and  Director  of  the 
Smith  College  Museum 

Mary  Huggins  Gamble  Professor  of 
Sociology  and  Anthropology 

Professor  of  Art 

Professor  of  History 

Professor  of  English  Language 
and  Literature 

William  Allan  Neilson  Research 
Professor  of  Music 

Professor  of  Religion  and  Biblical 
Literature 

Elizabeth  Drew  Professor  of  English 
Language  and  Literature 

Gates  Professor  in  the  Biological 
Sciences 

Professor  of  Mathematics  and 
Dean  of  the  College 
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FACULTY 


George  Edward  Dimogk,  Jr.,  ph.d. 

Dilman  John  Doland,  ph.d. 
George  Stone  Durham,  ph.d. 
Stanley  Maurice  Elkins,  ph.d. 

**Frank  H.  Ellis,  ph.d. 

Paul  Richer  Evans,  ph.d. 
**Lawrence  A.  Fink,  ed.d. 
Charlotte  Hackstaff  Fitch,  a.m. 
Vernon  Gotwals,  m.f.a. 
*Robert  Mitchell  Haddad,  ph.d. 

Robert  Mark  Harris,  ph.d. 
Vernon  Judson  Harward,  Jr.,  ph.d. 

fWiLLiAM  Edward  Hatch,  m.a. 
Charles  Henderson,  Jr.,  ph.d. 

Iva  Dee  Hiatt,  m.a. 
§James  Holderbaum,  PH.D. 
B.  Elizabeth  Horner,  ph.d. 

Nelly  Schargo  Hoyt,  ph.d. 
Vera  A.  Joseph,  m.d. 
Jess  J.  Josephs,  ph.d. 
fCEGELiA  Marie  Kenyon,  ph.d. 


Professor  of  Classical  Languages 
and  Literatures 

Professor  of  Psychology 

Professor  of  Chemistry 

Sydenham  Clark  Parsons  Professor  of 
History 

Mary  Augusta  Jordan  Professor  of 
English  Language  and  Literature 

Professor  of  Music 

Professor  of  Education  and  Child  Study 

Professor  of  Theatre  and  Speech 

Professor  of  Music 

Professor  of  History  and  of  Religion 
and  Biblical  Literature 

Professor  of  Art 

Professor  of  English  Language 
and  Literature 

Professor  of  Theatre  and  Speech 

Professor  of  Classical  Languages  and 
Literatures  and  Assistant  to  the 
President 

Director  of  Choral  Music 

Professor  of  Art 

Myra  M.  Sampson  Professor  in  the 
Biological  Sciences 

Achilles  Professor  of  History 

College  Physician 

Professor  of  Physics 

Charles  N.  Clark  Professor  of 
Government 
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FACULTY 


Edith  Kern,  ph.d. 

Murray  James  Kiteley,  ph.d. 
Jean  Lambert,  lic.  es  l.,  d.e.s. 

Phyllis  Williams  Lehmann,  ph.d., 

LITT.D.,  D.F.A.    (hON.) 

William  Lloyd  MacDonald,  ph.d. 
George  Fisk  Mair,  ph.d. 
Kenneth  Hall  McCartney,  ph.d. 

*Bert  Mendelson,  PH.D. 

fRoBERT  Martin  Miller,  mus.m., 
lic.  de  concert 

Jane  Adele  Mott,  ph.d. 

*Francis  Murphy,  ph.d. 

**Barbara  Stewart  Musgrave,  ph.d. 
**Philipp  Otto  Naegele,  ph.d. 

Joaquina  Navarro,  ph.d. 

Elliot  Melville  Offner,  m.f.a. 

Alan  Burr  Overstreet,  ph.d. 
frobert  torsten  petersson,  ph.d. 

Paul  Pickrel,  ph.d. 

fcharles  langner  robertson,  ph.d. 
*Peter  Isaac  Rose,  ph.d. 


Doris  Silbert  Professor  of  Comparative 
Literature 

Professor  of  Philosophy 

Professor  of  French  Language 
and  Literature 

William  R.  Kenan,  Jr.  Professor  of  Art 


Alice  Pratt  Brown  Professor  of  Art 

Professor  of  Economics 

Professor  of  Economics  and  Dean 
of  the  School  for  Social  Work 

Professor  of  Mathematics  and 
Director  of  the  Computer  Center 

Professor  of  Music 

Professor  of  Physical  Education 

Professor  of  English  Language 
and  Literature 

Professor  of  Psychology 

Professor  of  Music 

Professor  of  Hispanic  Studies 

Andrew  W.  Mellon  Professor  of  Art 

Professor  of  Government 

Professor  of  English  Language 
and  Literature 

Professor  of  English  Language 
and  Literature 

Professor  of  Government 

Sophia  Smith  Professor  of  Sociology 
and  Anthropology 
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FACULTY 


Stanley  Rothman,  ph.d. 
Peter  Niles  Rowe,  ph.d. 
Helen  Louise  Russell,  ph.d. 
Willy  Schumann,  ph.d. 

fWALTRAUT  CAROLA  SeITTER,  PH.D. 

Paul  Harold  Seton,  m.d. 

Denton  McCoy  Snyder,  m.a. 
Milton  David  Soffer,  ph.d. 

fDoROTHY  STAHL,  B.MUS.% 

Sten  Harold  Stenson,  ph.d. 

Robert  Teghtsoonian,  ph.d. 
**Taitetsu  Unno,  ph.d. 

Richard  Preston  Unsworth,  th.m., 

L.H.D.,  S.T.D.    (HON.) 

Giuseppe  Velli,  dottore  in  lettere 
Klemens  von  Klemperer,  PH.D. 

fMARGARET  ANN  WAGGONER,  PH.D. 
fLEO  WEINSTEIN,  PH.D. 

jochanan  h.  a.  wljnhoven,  ph.d. 
**Richard  Benjamin  Young,  ph.d. 


Professor  of  Government 

Professor  of  Government 

Dean  of  Students 

Professor  of  German  Language 
and  Literature 

Eliza  Appleton  Haven  Professor  of 
Astronomy 

Physician,  Psychiatrist,  and  Director 
of  the  Counseling  Services 

Professor  of  Theatre  and  Speech 

Sophia  Smith  Professor  of  Chemistry 

Professor  of  Music 

Professor  of  Religion  and  Biblical 
Literature 

Professor  of  Psychology 

Professor  of  World  Religions 

Professor  of  Religion  and  Biblical 
Literature  and  Chaplain 

Professor  of  Italian  Language 
and  Literature 

L.  Clark  See  lye  Professor  of  History 

Professor  of  Physics 

Professor  of  Government 

Professor  of  Religion  and  Biblical 
Literature 

Professor  of  English  Language 
and  Literature 


Joan  M.  Afferica,  ph.d. 
Maria  Nemcova  Banerjee,  ph.d. 


Associate  Professor  of  History 

Associate  Professor  of  Russian  Language 
and  Literature 


FACULTY 


Betty  Baum,  m.s.s. 

Rita  May  Benson,  m.s.  in  h.p.e. 
Helen  Benham  Bishop,  a.b. 
Joan  Maxwell  Bramwell,  m.a. 

Henry  Robert  Burger,  III,  ph.d. 
Helen  Krigh  Chinoy,  ph.d. 

Alice  Rodrigues  Clemente,  ph.d. 

Martha  Clute,  a.m. 

David  Warren  Cohen,  ph.d. 

Marie-Jose  Madeleine  Delage, 

lic.  es  l.,  d.e.s.,  docteur  en  histoire 

Andree  Demay,  agregee  de  l'universite 
Rosalind  Shaffer  deMille,  m.a. 
"JThomas  Sieger  Derr,  Jr.,  b.d.,  ph.d. 
Raymond  A.  Ducharme,  Jr.,  ed.d. 
Karl  Paul  Donfried,  dr.theol. 


Student  Counselor  on  the  Eva  Hills 
Eastman  Foundation 

Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Education 

Registrar 

Associate  Professor  of  English  Language 
and  Literature  and  Dean  of  the 
Class  of  1978 

Associate  Professor  of  Geology 

Associate  Professor  of  Theatre 
and  Speech 

Associate  Professor  of  Hispanic  Studies 

Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Education 

Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Associate  Professor  of  French  Language 
and  Literature 

Associate  Professor  of  French  Language 
and  Literature 

Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Education 
and  of  Theatre  and  Speech 

Associate  Professor  of  Religion  and 
Biblical  Literature 

Associate  Professor  of  Education 
and  Child  Study 

Associate  Professor  of  Religion  and 
Biblical  Literature 


Herman  Edelberg,  m.d. 

George  Siemers  Fayen,  Jr.,  ph.d. 

fGEORGE  Morrison  Fleck,  ph.d. 


Associate  Physician 

Associate  Professor  of  English  Language 
and  Literature 

Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 
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FACULTY 


Dean  Scott  Flower,  ph.d. 

Peter  Garland,  m.arch. 
Raymond  H.  Giles,  Jr.,  ed.d. 

Myron  Glazer,  ph.d. 

Philip  Green,  ph.d. 

David  Andrew  Haskell,  ph.d. 

William  Bruce  Hawkins,  ph.d. 
Kenneth  Paul  Hellman,  ph.d. 
Edward  Joseph  Hill,  m.f.a. 
**Elizabeth  Erickson  Hopkins,  ph.d. 

*D.  Dennis  Hudson,  ph.d. 

Seymour  William  Itzkoff,  ed.d. 

Lawrence  Alexander  Joseph,  ph.d. 

Erna  Berndt  Kelley,  ph.d. 
*Fred  Henry  Leonard,  ph.d. 
"[Lester  K.  Little,  ph.d. 

Thomas  Hastings  Lowry,  ph.d. 

Isabel  S.  Money,  m.d. 

Caryl  Miriam  Newhof,  m.s.,  in  phy.  ed. 

Patricia  Crockett  Olmsted,  a.b. 

■[Josephine  Louise  Ott,  ph.d. 


Associate  Professor  of  English  Language 
and  Literature 

Associate  Professor  of  Art 

Associate  Professor  of  Afro-American 
Studies  and  of  Education  and  Child 
Study 

Associate  Professor  of  Sociology 
and  Anthropology 

Associate  Professor  of  Government 

Associate  Professor  in  the  Biological 
Sciences 

Associate  Professor  of  Physics 

Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 

Associate  Professor  of  Art 

Associate  Professor  of  Sociology 
and  Anthropology 

Associate  Professor  of  Religion 
and  Biblical  Literature 

Associate  Professor  of  Education  and 
Child  Study 

Associate  Professor  of  French  Language 
and  Literature 

Associate  Professor  of  Hispanic  Studies 

Associate  Professor  of  Economics 

Associate  Professor  of  History 

Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 

Associate  Physician 

Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Education 

Associate  Dean  for  Undergraduate  Studies 
and  Dean  of  the  Class  of  1975 

Associate  Professor  of  French  Language 
and  Literature 
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FACULTY 


fkathryn  pyne  parsons,  ph.d. 
Ronald  Christopher  Perera,  a.m. 
Jeanne  A.  Powell,  ph.d. 

|Peter  Benedict  Pufall,  ph.d. 
Donald  Allen  Robinson,  m.div.,  ph.d. 
George  Salamon,  ph.d. 

Helen  E.  Searing,  ph.d. 
fMARjoRiE  Lee  Senechal,  ph.d. 
Margaret  L.  Shook,  ph.d. 

**Stephen  Michael  Simpson,  ph.d. 

Harold  Lawrence  Skulsky,  ph.d. 

Malcolm  B.  E.  Smith,  ph.d. 
*j.  dledrick  snoek,  ph.d. 
**Melvin  Sanford  Steinberg,  ph.d. 
Elizabeth  Ann  Tyrrell,  ph.d. 

Hans  Rudolf  Vaget,  ph.d. 

William  Hoover  Van  Voris,  ph.d. 

Frances  Cooper  Volkmann,  ph.d. 
Elizabeth  Gallaher  von  Klemperer, 

PH.D. 

Lory  Wallfisch 
§  Patricia  Weed,  ph.d. 

**Allen  Weinstein,  PH.D. 


Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy 

Associate  Professor  of  Music 

Associate  Professor  in  the  Biological 
Sciences 

Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 

Associate  Professor  of  Government 

Associate  Professor  of  German  Language 
and  Literature 

Associate  Professor  of  Art 

Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Associate  Professor  of  English  Language 
and  Literature 

Associate  Professor  of  Classical  Languages 
and  Literatures 

Associate  Professor  of  English  Language 
and  Literature 

Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy 

Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 

Associate  Professor  of  Physics 

Associate  Professor  in  the  Biological 
Sciences 

Associate  Professor  of  German  Language 
and  Literature 

Associate  Professor  of  English  Language 
and  Literature 

Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 

Associate  Professor  of  English  Language 
and  Literature 

Associate  Professor  of  Music 

Associate  Professor  of  French  Language 
and  Literature 

Associate  Professor  of  History 
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FACULTY 


Brian  White,  ph.d. 
R.  Jackson  Wilson,  ph.d. 
William  Petrie  Wittig,  mus.m. 
Igor  Zelljadt,  m.a.,  cand.  phil. 


Associate  Professor  of  Geology 

Associate  Professor  of  History 

Associate  Professor  of  Music 

Associate  Professor  of  Russian  Language 
and  Literature 


Helen  Elizabeth  Adams,  ph.d. 

Stephen  Albert,  b.a. 

Michael  O.  Albertson,  ph.d. 

**Mark  Aldrich,  ph.d. 

Anthony  T.  Allegro,  ph.d. 

David  R.  Ball,  lic.  es  l.,  docteur  en 
litterature  generale  et  comparee 

Robert  Theodore  Stewart  Baxter, 

PH.D. 

Anne  Hayes  Bedlington,  ph.d. 
IJoel  Stanley  Bergman,  ph.d. 
Leonard  Berkman,  d.f.a. 
Mary  Ellen  Birkett,  ph.d. 

Peter  Anthony  Bloom,  ph.d. 
Suzanne  Bloom,  m.f.a. 
Emily  Carol  Bossert,  ph.d. 
**susan  c.  bouro_ue,  ph.d. 
E.  Bruce  Brooks,  ph.d. 
James  Joseph  Callahan,  ph.d. 
Phyllis  Cassidy,  ph.d. 
John  M.  Connolly,  ph.d. 


Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Assistant  Professor  of  Music 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Assistant  Professor  of  Economics 

Assistant  Professor  of  Hispanic  Studies 

Assistant  Professor  of  French  Language 
and  Literature 

Assistant  Professor  of  Classical  Languages 
and  Literatures 

Assistcnt  Professor  of  Government 

Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 

Assistant  Professor  of  Theatre  and  Speech 

Assistant  Professor  of  French  Language 
and  Literature 

Assistant  Professor  of  Music 

Assistant  Professor  of  Art 

Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry 

Assistant  Professor  of  Government 

Assistant  Professor  of  History 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy 
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FACULTY 


*Harold  Allen  Curran,  ph.d. 

**Charles  Mann  Cutler,  Jr.,  ph.d. 

Gretchen  d'Armand,  m.m. 

Margherita  Silvi  Dinale, 
dottore  in  lettere 

Donna  Robinson  Divine,  ph.d. 

*Patricia  Dawn  Downie,  ed.d. 

Louise  Luckenbill  Edds,  ph.d. 

Eileen  Kathleen  Edelberg,  m.d. 
Kenneth  Edward  Fearn,  mus.m. 
Janice  L.  Freeman,  ph.d. 

Sue  J.  Freeman,  ph.d. 

Gilda  H.  Gold,  j.d.,  ph.d. 
Edward  L.  Goldstein,  ph.d 

Steve:n  Martin  Goldstein,  ph.d. 
Kenneth  Gordon,  ph.d. 
**Joyce  Marie  Greene,  ph.d. 

Elizabeth  Wanning  Harries,  ph.d. 

James  Hedlund,  ph.d. 
Jean  M.  Higgins,  ph.d. 

fJoHN  Martti  Hill,  ph.d. 


Grace  Horowitz,  ph.d. 


Assistant  Professor  of  Geology 

Assistant  Professor  of  Hispanic  Studies 

Assistant  Professor  of  Music 

Assistant  Professor  of  Italian  Language 
and  Literature 

Assistant  Professor  of  Government 

Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education 

Assistant  Professor  in  the  Biological 
Sciences 

Assistant  Physician 

Assistant  Professor  of  Music 

Assistant  Professor  of  Education 
and  Child  Study 

Assistant  Professor  of  Education 
and  Child  Study 

Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 

Assistant  Professor  in  the  Biological 
Sciences 

Assistant  Professor  of  Government 

Assistant  Professor  of  Economics 

Assistant  Professor  in  the  Biological 
Sciences 

Assistant  Professor  of  English  Language 
and  Literature 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Assistant  Professor  of  Religion  and 
Biblical  Literature 

Assistant  Professor  of  English  Language 
and  Literature 

Assistant  Professor  of  Economics 
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FACULTY 


Monica  Jakuc,  m.s. 
Nora  Crow  Jaffe,  ph.d. 
nors  s.  josephson,  ph.d. 
|Carol  Lee  Jusenius,  ph.d. 
Anne  F.  Keppler,  a.b. 
**Alice  Jeanne  LaDuke,  ph.d. 
David  Clay  Large,  ph.d. 
Barry  Neil  Leon,  ph.d. 
Judith  A.  Lerner,  ph.d. 
Charles  Levin,  ph.d. 
Allan  Ludman,  ph.d. 
Alan  L.  Marvelli,  ed.d. 


Mary  Lynn  McDougall,  ph.d. 
Jeanne  M.  McFarland,  ph.d. 
Robert  B.  Merritt,  ph.d. 

Marcia  Morgan,  ph.d. 
Walter  Morris-Hale,  ph.d. 
Howard  Allen  Nenner,  ll.b.,  ph.d. 
Margaret  Anderson  Olivo,  ph.d. 

Richard  Francis  Olivo,  ph.d. 

William  Allan  Oram,  ph.d. 

Thalia  Alexandra  Pandiri,  ph.d. 

Jacquelynne  E.  Parsons,  ph.d. 


Assistant  Professor  of  Music 
Assistant  Professor  of  English  Language 
Assistant  Professor  of  Music 
Assistant  Professor  of  Economics 
Director  of  Financial  Aid 
Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 
Assistant  Professor  of  History 
Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 
Assistant  Professor  of  Art 
Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry 
Assistant  Professor  of  Geology 

Assistant  Professor  of  Education  and 
Director  of  the  Smith  College-Clarke 
School  Graduate  Teacher  Education 
Program  for  the  Deaf 

Assistant  Professor  of  History 

Assistant  Professor  of  Economics 

Assistant  Professor  in  the  Biological 
Sciences 

Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education 

Assistant  Professor  of  Government 

Assistant  Professor  of  History 

Assistant  Professor  in  the  Biological 
Sciences 

Assistant  Professor  in  the  Biological 
Sciences 

Assistant  Professor  of  English  Language 
and  Literature 

Assistant  Professor  of  Classical  Languages 
and  Literatures 

Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 
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FACULTY 


Elaine  Bowler  Reid,  ph.d. 
Philip  D.  Reid,  ph.d. 

Donald  Baldwin  Reutener,  Jr.,  ph.d. 
§Judith  Lyndal  Ryan,  dr.  phil. 

James  J.  Sacre,  ph.d. 

Neal  E.  Salisbury,  ph.d. 
Marilyn  Schuster,  ph.d. 

|    John  Porter  Sessions,  mus.m. 
Patricia  Lyn  Skarda,  ph.d. 

Janet  F.  Smith,  m.a. 
Joachim  W.  Stieber,  ph.d. 
John  David  Stokes,  m.f.a. 
A.  Thomas  Tymoczko,  ph.d. 
*Stephen  G.  Tilley,  ph.d. 

Janet  Van  Blerkom,  ph.d. 
Susan  R.  Van  Dyne,  ph.d. 


Althea  Mitchell  Waites,  mus.m. 
Ernst  Wallfisch 
Susan  Kay  Waltner,  m.s. 
Mary  Healy  Weber,  ph.d. 
Howard  Blakely  Wescott,  ph.d. 
fDoNALD  Franklin  Wheelock,  m.mus. 


Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 

Assistant  Professor  in  the  Biological 
Sciences 

Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 

Assistant  Professor  of  German  Language 
and  Literature 

Assistant  Professor  of  French  Language 
and  Literature 

Assistant  Professor  of  History 

Assistant  Professor  of  French  Language 
and  Literature 

Assistant  Professor  of  Music 

Assistant  Professor  of  English  Language 
and  Literature 

Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy 

Assistant  Professor  of  History 

Assistant  Professor  of  Art 

Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy 

Assistant  Professor  in  the  Biological 
Sciences 

Assistant  Professor  of  Physics 

Assistant  Professor  of  English  Language 
and  Literature 

Assistant  Professor  of  Music 

Assistant  Professor  of  Music 

Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education 

Assistant  Professor  of  Economics 

Assistant  Professor  of  Hispanic  Studies 

Assistant  Professor  of  Music 
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Richard  White,  ph.d.  Assistant  Professor  of  Astronomy 

Wendy  Joyce  Willett,  m.s.  in  phy.  ed.        Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education 
Andrew  Zimbalist,  m.a.  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics 


Martha  A.  Ackelsberg,  m.a. 
Thomas  Travis  Arny,  ph.d. 
2Gretchen  Brunk,  PH.D. 

Ann  Burger,  m.a. 
Lale  Aka  Burk,  PH.D. 
Leslie  J.  Burlingame,  ph.d. 
John  M.  Buteau,  a.m. 

Carol  M.  Cardon,  m.a. 
2Jean  P.  Chapman,  b.mus. 

^REDRIC  L.  CHEYETTE,  PH.D. 
2VlRGINIA  CORWIN,  B.D.,  PH.D. 

*Dan  E.  Davidson,  ph.d. 

Tom  R.  Dennis,  ph.d. 
William  A.  Dent,  ph.d. 
Alice  Epstein,  m.s. 
John  Joseph  Feeney,  m.ed. 
Eloise  Degenring  Finardi,  b.a. 
Barbara  Bree  Fischer,  ed.d. 


Lecturer  in  Government 

Lecturer  in  Astronomy 

Lecturer  in  English  Language  and 
Literature 

Lecturer  in  Geology 

Lecturer  in  Chemistry 

Lecturer  in  History 

Lecturer  in  French  Language 
and  Literature 

Lecturer  in  Art 

Lecturer  in  Music  and  in  Education 
and  Child  Study 

Lecturer  in  History 

Lecturer  in  Religion  and  Biblical 
Literature 

Lecturer  in  Russian  Language  and 
Literature 

Lecturer  in  Astronomy 

Lecturer  in  Astronomy 

Lecturer  in  Mathematics 

Lecturer  in  Education  and  Child  Study 

Lecturer  in  Music 

Lecturer  in  Education  and  Child  Study 
and  Director  of  the  Smith  College 
Campus  School 
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2Martha  Richmond  Fowlkes,  m.a. 
Joan  H.  Garrett-Goodyear,  m.a. 

Courtney  P.  Gordon,  ph.d. 

Kurtiss  J.  Gordon,  ph.d. 

George  S.  Greenstein,  ph.d. 

Janet  Grenzke,  m.a. 

Edward  Robert  Harrison,  f.  inst.  p. 

Christine  Ryan  Hilary,  m.a. 

Barbara  Ann  Hill,  m.a. 

G.  Richard  Huguenin,  ph.d. 
Gerald  Franklin  Hyman,  a.m. 

William  Michael  Irvine,  ph.d. 
fELizABETH  Spencer  Ivey,  m.a.t. 
Karen  B.  Kepler,  m.a.t. 
Henry  Li-hua  Kung,  b.a. 
Natalija  Kuprijanow,  lehrerdiplom 

*Mary  Helen  Laprade,  ph.d. 

*guenter  lewy,  ph.d. 

fRoNALD  Russell  Macdonald,  m.phil. 

flOLE  FlORILLO  MAGRI,  A.M.,  DOTTORE  IN 
LINGUE  E  LETTERATURE  STRANIERE 

W.  Manning  Marable,  m.a. 


Lecturer  in  Sociology  and  Anthropology 

Lecturer  in  English  Language 
and  Literature 

Lecturer  in  Astronomy 

Lecturer  in  Astronomy 

Lecturer  in  Astronomy 

Lecturer  in  Government 

Lecturer  in  Astronomy 

Lecturer  in  English  Language  and 
Literature 

Lecturer  in  English  Language  and 
Literature 

Lecturer  in  Astronomy 

Lecturer  in  Sociology  and  Anthropology 
and  Secretary  of  the  Faculty 

Lecturer  in  Astronomy 

Lecturer  in  Physics 

Lecturer  in  Education  and  Child  Study 

Lecturer  in  Chinese  Studies 

Lecturer  in  Russian  Language 
and  Literature 

Lecturer  in  the  Biological  Sciences  and 
Director  of  the  Science  Center 

Lecturer  in  Government 

Lecturer  in  English  Language 
and  Literature 

Lecturer  in  Italian  Language 
and  Literature 

Lecturer  in  Afro- American  Studies 
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Lucile  Martineau,  a.m.,  m.s.w. 

Gareth  Matthews,  ph.d. 

!Ken  A.  McIntyre,  mus.m. 

Cecile  Molinier,  M.A.,  LIC.ES  l., 
ma1trise  d'anglais 

2Elizabeth  Mongan,  a.b. 

Robert  Michael  Moriarty,  m.ed. 
^ary-Elizabeth  Murdock,  PH.D. 

Richard  Neubert,  b.a. 

Brian  O'Leary,  ph.d. 

ludmilla  ostrorog,  ph.d. 

Marylin  Martin  Rhie,  ph.d. 
Joan  Teresa  Rosasco,  m.a. 

xPaul  H.  Seton,  m.d. 
1Wendy  S.  Sheard,  PH.D. 

Lewis  Shepard,  m.a. 

Kenneth  Anthony  Smith,  Jr.,  m.p.h. 

John  D.  Strong,  ph.d. 

Eugene  Tademaru,  ph.d. 

Anne  Marie  Tallman,  m.a.t. 
2Bahram  Mehdi  Tavakolian,  a.m. 

Joseph  H.  Taylor,  ph.d. 

Stephen  Thomas,  ph.d. 

yoshifumi  ueda,  ph.d. 

David  J.  Van  Blerkom,  ph.d. 
2Cathy  Weisman,  m.a.t. 
Herbert  Lawrence  Zarov,  m.a. 


Lecturer  in  French  Language 
and  Literature 

Lecturer  in  Philosophy 

Lecturer  in  Music 

Lecturer  in  French  Language 
and  Literature 

Lecturer  in  Art 

Lecturer  in  Education  and  Child  Study 

Lecturer  in  History 

Lecturer  in  Theatre  and  Speech 

Lecturer  in  Astronomy 

Lecturer  in  Russian  Language 
and  Literature 

Lecturer  in  Art 

Lecturer  in  French  Language 
and  Literature 

Lecturer  in  History 

Lecturer  in  Art 

Lecturer  in  Art 

Lecturer  in  the  Biological  Sciences 

Lecturer  in  Astronomy 

Lecturer  in  Astronomy 

Lecturer  in  Geology 

Lecturer  in  Sociology  and  Anthropology 

Lecturer  in  Astronomy 

Lecturer  in  Government 

Ada  Howe  Kent  Lecturer  in  Religion 
and  Biblical  Literature 

Lecturer  in  Astronomy 

Lecturer  in  Education  and  Child  Study 

Lecturer  in  English  Language 
and  Literature 
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Margaret  Skiles  Zelljadt,  m.a. 


Lecturer  in  German  Language  and 
Literature 
Dean  of  the  Class  of  1977 


ClGDEM  T.  AKKURT,  M.A. 
ESTELLE  DlSCH,  M.A. 

johnnella  e.  butler,  m.a.t. 

Melissa  Suzanne  Cobourn,  b.s.  in  h.p.e. 

Melissa  B.  Cox,  m.a. 

Thomas  Elder,  m.f.a. 

Adrianne  Greenbaum,  m.m. 

Julia  Bell  Hirschberg,  m.a. 

H.  Jochen  Hoffmann,  a.m. 

Peter  Johnson,  m.f.a. 

Richard  Aram  Keshishian,  m.f.a. 

Harriet  David  Lyons,  b.litt.  (oxon) 

Jaroslaw  Volodymyr  Leshko,  a.m. 

Eugenie  Malek,  m.s. 

Gary  L.  Niswonger,  m.f.a. 

Arthur  Shattuck  Parsons,  m.c.p.,  m.a. 

Alfred  Souza,  m.f.a. 

Joan  Weston,  m.s.  in  phy.ed. 


Instructor  in  Theatre  and  Speech 

Instructor  in  Sociology  and  Anthropology 

Instructor  in  Afro-American  Studies 

Instructor  in  Physical  Education 

Instructor  in  Music 

Instructor  in  Theatre  and  Speech 

Instructor  in  Music 

Instructor  in  History 

Instructor  in  German  Language 
and  Literature 

Instructor  in  Art 

Instructor  in  Theatre  and  Speech 

Instructor  in  Sociology  and  Anthropology 

Instructor  in  Art 

Instructor  in  Music 

Instructor  in  Art 

Instructor  in  Sociology  and  Anthropology 

Instructor  in  Art 

Instructor  in  Physical  Education 


Ilona  Bell,  a.b. 

Vittorio  R.  Felaco,  m.a. 

Virginia  Hill,  b.s. 
Thomas  C.  McGrath,  a.m. 
Matsuko  Minegishi,  m.a. 
Mary  M.  Neikirk,  b.s. 


Instructor  in  English  Language 
and  Literature 

Instructor  in  Italian  Language 
and  Literature 

Instructor  in  Mathematics 

Instructor  in  the  Biological  Sciences 

Instructor  in  Japanese 

Instructor  in  Physical  Education 
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Michael  West  Oborne,  m.a. 

Catherine  H.  Smith,  m.a.,  m.f.a. 
Ruth  Ames  Solie,  m.a. 


Jean  Carl  Cohen,  ph.d. 

Martha  Teghtsoonian,  ph.d. 
Susan  Crowe,  a.b. 
Molly  Jahnige,  m.a. 

Krystyna  Helena  Jaworowska 
Elisabeth  Schouvaloff,  a.b. 

Virginia  White,  b.sc. 


Karen  Lee  Barlow,  b.a. 
brenda  jo  bredemeier,  b.s.,  b.a. 
Thomas  Boyer,  b.a. 
L.  Gayl  Brown,  a.b. 

Mary  Chamberland,  a.b. 
Deborah  K.  Coburn,  b.a. 
Barbara  R.  Devlin,  b.a. 
Joan  Drew,  b.a. 

Hazel  Ann  Harris,  b.s. 
Jane  Kocivar,  a.b. 
Elaine  J.  Langlois,  m.a.t.,  m.a. 
Rosemary  Lord,  b.a. 


Instructor  in  French  Language 
and  Literature 

Instructor  in  Theatre  and  Speech 

Instructor  in  Music 


Research  Associate  in  Psychology  and 
Dean  of  the  Class  of  7976 

Research  Associate  in  Psyrhology 

Assistant  in  Psychology 

Assistant  in  Social  Sciences 

Assistant  in  Astronomy 

Assistant  in  Russian  Language 
and  Literature 

Assistant  in  Chemistry 


Teaching  Fellow  in  Physical  Education 

Teaching  Fellow  in  Physical  Education 

Teaching  Fellow  in  Music 

Teaching  Fellow  in  Education 
and  Child  Study 

Teaching  Fellow  in  the  Biological  Sciences 

Teaching  Fellow  in  Physical  Education 

Teaching  Fellow  in  Physical  Education 

Teaching  Fellow  in  Education 
and  Child  Study 

Teaching  Fellow  in  the  Biological  Sciences 

Teaching  Fellow  in  Chemistry 

Teaching  Fellow  in  the  Biological  Sciences 

Teaching  Fellow  in  Afro-American  Studies 
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Alison  La  Voy,  a.b. 

Debra  K.  Lawrence,  a.b. 

Susan  Adair  Lazarus,  a.m. 

John  Mauldin,  m.a. 

Jaqueline  McEnroe,  a.b. 

Cathleen  Curran  Myers,  a.b. 

Sharman  D.  O'Neill,  b.a. 

Alba  Orsi,  dottore  in  lingue  e 
letterature  straniere 

Janet  Lee  Petrilla,  b.s. 

William  J.  Powers,  b.s. 

Marjorie  Holland  Sackett,  m.a. 

Marjorie  Schertzer,  b.a. 

Sheila  McAferty  Scott,  b.a. 
Constance  Smith,  b.s. 
Linda  L.  Spohn,  b.f.a. 
Gladys  Waltemade,  a.b. 

Karen  Williamson,  b.a. 
Sylvia  J.  Yee,  b.a. 

Nathan  Randall,  b.a. 
Carolyn  Ziskowski 


Teaching  Fellow  in  the  Biological  Sciences 
Teaching  Fellow  in  the  Biological  Sciences 
Teaching  Fellow  in  Chemistry 
Teaching  Fellow  in  Psychology 
Teaching  Fellow  in  the  Biological  Sciences 
Teaching  Fellow  in  the  Biological  Sciences 
Teaching  Fellow  in  the  Biological  Sciences 
Teaching  Fellow  in  Italian 

Teaching  Fellow  in  Physical  Education 

Teaching  Fellow  in  the  Biological  Sciences 

Teaching  Fellow  in  the  Biological  Sciences 

Teaching  Fellow  in  Education 
and  Child  Study 

Teaching  Fellow  in  Music 

Teaching  Fellow  in  Physical  Education 

Teaching  Fellow  in  Theatre  and  Speech 

Teaching  Fellow  in  Education 
and  Child  Study 

Teaching  Fellow  in  Physical  Education 

Teaching  Fellow  in  Education 
and  Child  Study 

Graduate  Assistant  in  Music 

Graduate  Assistant  in  Music 
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OFFICE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

Thomas  Corwin  Mendenhall, 

ph.d.,  ll.d.,  l.h.d. 
Charles  Henderson,  Jr.,  ph.d. 
Florence  Macdonald,  a.b. 


.litt. 


President 

Assistant  to  the  President 
Secretary  to  the  President  and  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees 


OFFICE  OF  ADMISSION 

Lorna  R.  Blake,  b.a. 
Ave  Marie  McGarry,  m.a. 
Mary  Blanchet  Reutener, 
Christine  E.  Bancheri,  a.b. 
Susan  Q.  Hannibal,  m.a. 
Catherine  E.  Lee,  a.b. 
R.  Cheryl  Donaldson 


Director  of  Admission 
Associate  Director 
Assistant  Director 
Assistant  Director 
Assistant  Director 
Assistant  Director 
Assistant  to  the  Director 


THE  CHAPEL 

Richard  Preston  Unsworth,  th.m., 

l.h.d. ,  s.t.d.  (hon.)  Chaplain 

Yechiael  Elies  Lander,  b.h.l.,  m.a.  Associate  Chaplain 

Judith  A.  O'Connell,  s.s.j.,  m.s.  Assistant  Chaplain 


COLLEGE  ARCHIVES  AND  THE  SOPHIA  SMITH  COLLECTION 


Mary-Elizabeth  Murdock,  ph.d. 


Virginia  Christenson, 
Mary  B.  Trott,  m.a. 


a.b. 


College  Archivist  and  Director  of  The 

Sophia  Smith  Collection 
Curator  of  The  Sophia  Smith  Collection 
Assistant  College  Archivist 


OFFICE  OF  THE  DEAN 

Alice  B.  Dickinson,  ph.d. 
Patricia  Crockett  Olmsted,  a.b. 

Jean  Carl  Cohen,  ph.d. 
Margaret  Skiles  Zelljadt,  a.m. 
Joan  Maxwell  Bramwell,  m.a. 
Evangeline  Royall  Darity,  m.ed. 


Dean  of  the  College 

Associate  Dean  for  Undergraduate  Studies 

and  Dean  of  the  Class  of  1975 
Dean  of  the  Class  of  1976 
Dean  of  the  Class  of  1977 
Dean  of  the  Class  of  1978 
Assistant  to  the  Class  Deans 
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OFFICE  OF  THE  DEAN  OF  STUDENTS 
Helen  Louise  Russell,  ph.d. 
Mary  Ann  Welch,  a.b. 
Rebecca  Cannon,  a.b. 
James  Vincent  Molloy 


Dean  of  Students 
Assistant  to  the  Dean  of  Students 
Assistant  to  the  Dean  of  Students 
Director  of  Security 


Head  Residents 

Albright  House 

Baldwin  House 

8  Bedford  Terrace  (Graduate  House) 

Capen  House 

Chapin  House 

Clark  House 

Comstock  House 

Cushing  House 

Cutter  House 

Dawes  House 

Dewey 

Eleanor  S.  Ducket  t  House 

Ellen  Emerson  House 

Franklin  King  House 

Gardiner  House 

Gillett  House 

Haven  House 

Hopkins  Houses 

Hubbard  House 

Jordan  House 

Lamont  House 

Laura  Scales  House 

Lawrence  House 

Martha  Wilson  House 

Mary  Ellen  Chase  House 

Morris  House 

Morrow  House 

Northrop  House 

Park  House,  Park  Annex,  and 

150  Elm  Street 
Parsons  House  and  Parsons  Annex 


Susan  Soloyanis,  a.b. 
Anne  Minko,  a.b. 
Susan  Amory,  a.b. 
Gail  A.  Campanella, 
Joyce  E.  Young,  '75 
Marian  Lauterbach, 


'75 


A.B. 


Debra  Gastler  '75 
Karen  Jones,  a.b.,  & 

John  Mackey,  b.a. 
Margaret  J.  Loizzo  '75 
Lisa  Farrell,  a.b. 
Bernadette  Margel  '75 
Jo  A.  Goddard  '75 
Katharine  Stall,  a.b. 
Elizabeth  S.  Taylor  '75 
Janice  Gatty,  b.a. 
Jane  Ruchman,  a.b. 
Sarah  M.  Knox  '75 
Ann  H.  Purvis,  b.a. 
Rosalie  Resch,  a.b. 
Toby  Schack,  a.b.,  & 

Michael  Schack,  a.b. 
Paula  King,  a.b. 
Mary  J.  Campbell,  a.b. 
Kathleen  P.  Reid  '75 
Virginia  S.  Lee  '75 
Joan  Kalinowski  '75 
Gwendolyn  R.  Tyre  '75 
Sandra  F.  MacKenzie  '75 
Pamela  Major  Poetzl,  m.a. 

Herbert  Poetzl,  m.a. 
Mary  A.  Eager  '75 
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Sessions  House  and  Sessions  Annex 

Talbot  House 

Tenney  House 

Tyler  House 

Washburn  House 

Wilder  House 

Ziskind  House 

OFFICE  OF  DEVELOPMENT 

Thomas  Albert  Kelley.  Jr..  m.a. 
Jane  Stuber.  e.a. 
gurdon  w.  leete.  b.a. 
Irene  W.  O'Donnell.  a.b. 

OFFICE  OF  FINANCIAL  AID 

Anne  Fisher  Keppler.  a.b. 
Judith  Leno.  m.a. 
Martha  Sartain  Crowe,  b.s. 
Karen  Pinkerton  Tatro 

FIVE  COLLEGE  COOPERATION 
North  Burn.  ph.d. 
Jackie  Pritzen.  m.a. 


Kathleen  J.  Fitzgerald  '75 
Lynn  Barry,  b.s. 

Eleanor  J.  Huston,  b.a. 
Elaine  Langlois,  m.a.t..  m.a. 
Cathleen  Curran  Myers,  a.b..  & 

David  Myers,  b.a. 
Patricia  Chasse.  b.a.,  & 

Ronald  Chasse,  b.a. 


Acting  Director  of  Development 
Assistant  Director 
Assistant  Director 
Assistant  to  the  Director 


Director  of  Financial  Aid 
Assistant  Director  of  Financial  Aid 
Assistant  for  Student  Employment 
Assistant  for  Loam 


Five  College  Coordinator 

Assistant  Coordinator  for  Five  College 

Academic  Programs 
Five  College  Deputy 


Charles  Henderson.  Jr..  ph.d. 
OFFICE  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  STUDENTS 


Joan  Maxwell  Bramwell.  m.a. 
Doris  Snodgrass  Davis,  m.s..  m.a. 

OFFICE  OF  GRADUATE  STUDY 

Willy  Schumann,  ph.d. 
Charlotte  G.  Cohen,  b.b.a. 

HEALTH  SERVICE  AND  INFIRMARY 
Vera  A.  Joseph,  m.d. 
Paul  Harold  Seton,  m.d. 
Herman  Edelberg.  m.d. 
Isabel  S.  Money,  m.d. 
Eileen  Kathleen  Edelberg.  m.d. 
Betty  Baum,  m.s.s. 


Chairman  of  the  Committee 
Adviser  to  Foreign  Students 

Director  of  Graduate  Study 
Secretary  to  the  Director 


College  Physician 
Physician  and  Psychiatrist 
Associate  Physician 
Associate  Physician 
Assistant  Physician 
Student  Counselor 
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Charles  A.  Burch,  m.s.w. 
Kenneth  Anthony  Smith,  m.p.h. 

Ruth  Shaver  Brown 

WlLHELMINA  POOR,  MUS.B.,  R.N. 

Anne  M.  Kingsbury,  b.s. 
Barbara  Edwards,  a.r.r.t. 
Jean  Ann  Spencer,  a.s. 

THE  LIBRARY 

Billie  Rae  Bozone,  m.a.l.s. 

Mary  Millward  Ankudowich,  a.b., 

Mary  Courtney,  a.b. 

Janice  Bauer  Daily,  a.b. 
Karen  J.  Harvey,  m.s.l.s. 
Dorothy  King,  a.m.,  a.b.l.s. 
Edith  Margaret  Libby,  a.m.l.s. 
Mary  Drake  McFeely,  a.b.,  m.l.s. 
Ruth  Richason  Richmond,  a.b. 
Mildred  C.  Straka,  m.s. 
David  R.  Vikre,  m.a.l.s. 
Norman  D.  Webster,  m.l.s. 

THE  SCIENCE  CENTER 

Mary  Helen  Laprade,  ph.d. 


Assistant  Student  Counselor 
Director  of  Environmental  Health 

and  Safety 
Administrator  of  the  Infirmary 
Director  of  Nursing 
Laboratory  Technician 
X-ray  Technician 
Medical  Record  Librarian 


College  Librarian 

Librarian,  Werner  Josten  Library 

Acting  Head  of  the  Circulation 

Department 
Head  of  the  Documents  Department 
Art  Librarian 
Curator  of  Rare  Books 
Head  of  the  Acquisitions  Department 
Head  of  Reference  Department 
Head  of  the  Accessions  Department 
Head  Cataloger 
Science  Librarian 
Director  of  Technical  Services 


Director 


HE  SME   1  COLLEGE  MUSEUM  OF  ART 

Director 


Charles  Scott  Chetham,  ph.d. 
Elizabeth  Mongan,  a.b. 
Betsy  Burns  Jones,  a.b. 
Mary  Benisek  Varriano,  a.b. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  REGISTRAR 
Helen  Benham  Bishop,  a.b. 


Associate  Director  and  Curator  of  Prints 
Associate  Director  and  Curator  of  Painting 
Registrar 


Registrar 
OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  COLLEGE 


Mary  E.  McDougle,  a.m. 
Diana  E.  Fetter,  a.b. 
Susan  G.  Wooleyhan,  a.b. 


Secretary  of  the  College 
News  Director 
Assistant  for  Publications 
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OFFICE  OF  SPECIAL  PROGRAMS 
Dorcas  Davis  Daniels,  m.s.s. 


Director  of  Special  Programs 


OFFICE  OF  THE  TREASURER 

Robert  Lee  Ellis,  m.b.a.  Treasurer 

Louis  Richard  Morrell,  m.b.a.  Associate  Treasurer 


Office  of  Administrative  Data  Processing 
Michael  Leon  O'Connell,  b.a. 
James  W.  Watson 

Department  of  Buildings  and  Grounds 

William  S.  Gardiner,  b.c.e. 
Joseph  Freeland  Brackett,  b.s. 

Office  of  the  Business  Manager 
H.  William  Gilbert,  b.a. 
Edward  S.  Kowalski 
Leroy  Bacon  Clapp 
Dorothy  Haag 
Thomas  F.  O'Connell 
Raymond  J.  Perry 
Frank  P.  Zabawa 

Office  of  the  Controller 

Charles  Loire  Johnson,  m.b.a. 
Anthony  M.  Symanski,  m.b.a. 
William  Sheehan,  b.b.a. 


Director  of  Data  Processing 
Associate  Systems  Analyst 


Director  of  the  Physical  Plant 
Resident  Inspector  of  Construction 


Business  Manager 
Purchasing  Agent 
Assistant  to  the  Purchasing  Agent 
Executive  Housekeeper 
Director  of  Electronics 
Superintendent  of  the  Laundry 
Manager  of  Central  Services 


Controller 
Chief  Accountant 
Investment  Accountant 


Office  of  Food  Services 
Paul  M.  Garvey,  a. a. 

Department  of  Gardens  and  Grounds 
Gregory  D.  Armstrong,  b.s., 
kew  DIP. 

Office  of  Personnel  Services 
Jack  William  Simpkin,  b.s. 
Edward  W.  Hennessy,  a.b. 


Director  of  Food  Services 


Director  of  the  Botanical  Gardens 


Director  of  Personnel  Services 
Employment  Manager 
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Office  of  Rental  Properties 
A.  Vincent  Erikson,  b.s. 

THE  VOCATIONAL  OFFICE 

Mary  de  Wolf  Albro,  a.b. 
Caroline  Elizabeth  Seaton,  a.b. 
Alice  Maxfield,  b.a. 
MaryMargaret  Sloane,  b.s. 


Manager  of  Rental  Properties 


Director  of  the  Vocational  Office 
Associate  Director 
Assistant  Director 
Assistant  Director 


THE  SMITH  COLLEGE  CAMPUS  SCHOOL 


Barbara  Bree  Fischer,  ed.d. 

Kent  Lewis,  m.a. 

Martha  Alpert  Batten,  b.a. 

Nancy  Carey  Bicknell,  b.a. 

Mary  Ellen  Block,  m.e.d. 

Janice  Rae  Brown,  ed.m. 

Eileen  Kathleen  Edelberg,  m.d. 

Claire  Mail  Fortier,  a.m. 

Richard  Gnatek,  b.s. 

Barbara  Green,  a.b. 

Marion  Lippincott  Harward,  a.b. 

Shauneen  Sullivan  Kroll,  a.b. 

Dorothy  Fay  Little,  b.a. 

Madeline  Smith  Littlefield,  ed.m. 

Robert  George  Peters,  m.a. 

Stephanie  Schamess,  m.s.ed. 

William  Seidman,  m.ed. 

Caroline  Sly,  m.a. 

M.  Elizabeth  Rowe  Waterman,  m.ed. 

Cathy  A.  Weissman,  m.a.t. 

Paul  Williamson,  b.a. 


Director  of  the  Campus  School 

Assistant  Director 

Elementary 

Elementary 

Assistant  Teacher,  Early  Tears 

Elementary 

Physician 

French 

Physical  Education 

Music 

Elementary 

Early  Tears 

Instrumental  Music 

Elementary 

Elementary 

Early  Tears 

Elementary 

Instrumental  Music 

Elementary 

Art 

Elementary-Librarian 
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ADMINISTRATIVE  BOARD 

The  Dean  {Chair),  the  Dean  of  Students,  the  Associate  Dean  for  Undergraduate 
Studies,  the  Class  Deans,  the  Registrar,  the  College  Physician,  Hans  Vaget, 
Margaret  Shook,  Carol  Bossert. 

AID  TO  FACULTY  SCHOLARSHIP  {elected) 

The  Dean  {Chair),  the  President,  the  Assistant  to  the  President,  Joan  Afferica 
(1975),  *Robert  Haddad  (1976),  Jeanne  Powell  (1977),  Thalia  Pandiri  (1978). 
Substitute  for  first  semester:    Frances  Volkmann. 

BOARD  OF  ADMISSION 

The  President  {Chair),  the  Dean,  the  Director  of  Admission,  the  Associate  Di- 
rector of  Admission,  the  Dean  of  Students,  the  Freshman  Class  Dean,  the  in- 
coming Freshman  Class  Dean,  Helen  Chinoy,  Karl  Donfried,  George  Fayen, 
Raymond  Giles,  Lawrence  Joseph,  Erna  Kelley,  Charles  Levin,  Robert  Merritt, 
Mary  Ellen  Weber,  Wendy  Willett,  Jackson  Wilson. 

COLLEGE  PLANNING  AND  RESOURCES  {elected) 

The  President  {Chair),  Trustees:  Virginia  Glover,  Richard  Leahy;  the  Dean, 
the  Treasurer,  the  Director  of  Development,  the  President  of  the  Alumnae  As- 
sociation, the  Chair  of  the  Faculty  Conference  Committee:  Murray  Kiteley 
(1975),  fLeo  Weinstein  (1975),  Phyllis  Lehmann  (1976),  Robert  Averitt  (1977), 
Robert  Burger  (1978).  Substitute  for  the  year:  *Fred  Leonard.  The  Execu- 
tive Representative  of  the  Student  Government  Association:  Mary  Glaser 
(1975),  the  President  of  the  Senior  Class:  Judith  Kafka  '75,  the  Assistant  to  the 
President  {Secretary). 

COMMITTEES  {elected) 

The  President  {Chair),  the  Dean,  *Dennis  Hudson  (1975),  Jeanne  Powell  (1975), 
Steven  Goldstein  (1976),  Margaret  Shook  (1976).  Substitute  for  the  first  semes- 
ter: William  Oram.  The  expanded  Committee  includes,  in  addition,  the 
Executive  Representative  of  the  Student  Government  Association,  Mary  Glaser 
'75,  and  Madelyn  Baker  '75,  Helen  Chaikovsky  '77,  Sarah  Duggin  '76. 

EDUCATIONAL  POLICY  {elected) 

The  Dean  {Chair),  the  President,  **Susan  Bourque  (1975),  fThomas  Derr 
(1975),  Walter  Morris-Hale  (1975),  Donna  Divine  (1976),  fMarjorie  Senechal 
(1976),  Harold  Skulsky  (1976),  George  Mair  (1977),  Helen  Searing   (1977), 


*Absent  for  the  first  semester 
**Absent  for  the  second  semester 
t Absent  for  the  year 
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**Allen  Weinstein  (1977).  Substitutes  for  the  year:  Howard  Nenner,  Frances 
Volkmann.     Substitutes  for  second  semester:     Robert  Harris,  Thalia  Pandiri. 

FACULTY  CONFERENCE  {elected) 

Murray  Kiteley  {Chair)  (1975),  *Robert  Haddad  (1976),  Elizabeth  von  Klem- 
perer  (1977),  Joan  Afferica  (1978),  Adrienne  Auerswald  (1979).  Substitute  for 
the  first  semester:    Helen  Searing. 

FACULTY  OFFICES 

Sten  Stenson  {Chair),  Andree  Demay,  Dean  Flower. 

FINANCIAL  AID 

The  President  {Chair),  the  Dean,  the  Dean  of  Students,  the  Director  of  Financial 
Aid,  the  Treasurer,  David  Ball,  Karl  Donfried,  Joyce  Greene  (first  semester), 
Stephen  Tilley  (second  semester). 

FOREIGN  STUDENTS 

Joan  Bramwell  {Chair),  Doris  Davis,  Marie  Jose  Delage,  Jochen  Hoffmann,  Anne 
Keppler,  Burr  Overstreet,  Joachim  Stieber,  Elizabeth  Tyrrell,  Igor  Zelljadt. 

GRADUATE  STUDY 

Willy  Schumann  {Chair),  Joan  Bramwell,  Raymond  Ducharme,  Paul  Evans, 
Charlotte  Fitch,  Philip  Green,  Jane  Mott,  Philip  Reid. 

GRIEVANCE  {elected) 

David  Cohen  (1975),  *Peter  Rose  (1975),  Howard  Wescott  (1975),  LouisCohn- 
Haft  (1976),  Jean  Higgins  (1976).  Alternates:  Philip  Reid,  Malcomb  Smith. 
Substitute  for  the  first  semester:    William  Oram. 

HONORARY  DEGREES 

George  Dimock  {Chair)  (1975),  Joan  Bramwell  (1976).  Thomas  Lowry  (1977), 
Jennifer  Allen  '77,  Brenda  Goodman  '76,  Susan  Hummer  '75. 

HONORS  AND  INDEPENDENT  PROGRAMS 

Robert  Burger  {Chair),  the  President,  the  Dean,  the  Associate  Dean  for  Under- 
graduate Studies,  Stanley  Elkins,  Myron  Glazer,  Steven  Goldstein,  Jeanne  Mc- 
Farland,  Donald  Reutener,  Elizabeth  von  Klemperer. 

JUNIPER  LODGE 

Betty  Baum  {Chair),  Nelly  Hoyt,  Vera  Joseph,  Igor  Zelljadt. 

LECTURES 

Kenneth  Connelly  {Chair),  Bruce  Dahlberg,  Edith  Kern,  Judith  Lerner,  Rich- 
ard Olivo,  Lucy  Ashton  '76,  Deena  Hurwitz  '77,  Penny  Pinsky  '75,  Jane  Tannen- 
baum  '77,  Mary  McDougle  {Secretary). 

LIBRARY 

George  Mair  {Chair),  the  Librarian,  Peter  Bloom,  Robert  Harris,  David  Has- 
kell, Jochanan  Wijnhoven,  Betty  Belanus  '77,  Karen  Smyers  '76,  Jane 
Tannenbaum  '77. 
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MARSHALS 

Willy  Schumann,  Elizabeth  Tyrrell  (College  Marshals),  Rita  Benson,  Martha 
Clute,  *  *Lawrence  Fink,  Charlotte  Fitch,  Kenneth  McCartney,  Walter  Morris- 
Hale,  Caryl  Newhof,  Dorothy  Stahl,  William  Van  Voris. 

MOTION  PICTURES 

Margherita  Dinale  {Chair),  Anthony  Allegro  (first  semester),  Leonard  Berkman, 
George  Cohen,  Charles  Cutler  (second  semester),  Philip  Green,  Barbara  Schim- 
mel  {Secretary). 

REGISTRATION  OF  STUDENTS 

Caryl  Newhof  {Chair),  Martha  Clute,  Raymond  Ducharme,  Michele  Gagne  '77, 
Joan  Lehmann  '77. 

SCIENCE  ADVISORY 

Mary  Laprade  {Chair),  the  Dean,  Jess  Josephs,  Margaret  Olivo,  Ann  Tallman, 
Frances  Volkmann. 

SOCIAL  RESPONSIBILITY 

Richard  Unsworth  {Chair),  Martha  Ackelsberg,  Anthony  Allegro,  Suzanne 
Bloom,  Dorcas  Daniels,  James  Callahan,  Bruce  Dahlberg,  Evangeline  Darity, 
Vera  Joseph,  Yechiael  Lander,  Gurdon  Leete,  Alan  Marvelli,  Joan  Shapiro, 
Patricia  Grossman  '75,  Mary  Jane  Maccardini  '76,  Pamela  Mendels  '75. 

STUDENT  AFFAIRS 

The  President  {Chair),  the  Dean,  the  Dean  of  Students,  Martha  Ackelsberg, 
Dennis  Hudson  (second  semester),  Jeanne  LaDuke  (first  semester),  Thomas 
Tymoczko;  Executive  Representative  of  the  Student  Government  Association: 
Mary  Glaser  '75;  Head  of  House  Presidents:  Deborah  Lawson  '75;  Berna 
Brown  '77,  Mary  Burke  '76,  Andrea  Wolfman  '75. 

STUDY  ABROAD 

The  Dean  {Chair),  the  President,  the  Associate  Dean  for  Undergraduate  Studies, 
the  Chair  (or  Chair's  delegate)  of  the  Departments  of  French,  German,  Govern- 
ment and  Italian.  Alice  Clemente,  Dilman  Doland,  William  MacDonald, 
Kenneth  McCartney,  Howard  Nenner. 

TENURE  AND  PROMOTION  {elected) 

The  President  {Chair),  the  Dean,  Vernon  Gotwals  (1975),  Vernon  Harward 
(1976),  Nelly  Hoyt  (1978),  Elizabeth  Horner  (1979),  *Bert  Mendelson  (1977). 
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Smith  College  began  in  the  conscience  of  a  New  England  woman.  The  sum  of 
money  with  which  the  first  land  was  bought,  the  first  buildings  erected,  and  the 
foundations  of  the  endowment  laid  was  the  bequest  of  Sophia  Smith  who,  finding 
herself  at  the  age  of  sixty-five  the  sole  inheritor  of  a  large  fortune,  left  it  for  the 
founding  of  a  college  for  women  because  after  much  perplexity,  deliberation,  and 
advice,  she  had  concluded  that  in  this  way  she  could  best  fulfill  a  moral  obligation. 

The  advice  had  its  inception  in  the  mind  of  a  New  England  minister.  From 
John  Morton  Greene,  Sophia  Smith  received  suggestions  which  she  pondered  and 
discussed,  and  from  among  which  she  finally  accepted  that  which  we  must  acclaim 
as  the  wisest  and  most  beneficent.  The  idea  that  Mr.  Greene  presented  and  Sophia 
Smith  adopted  is  clearly  expressed  in  a  passage  in  Sophia  Smith's  will  that  must  be 
regarded  as  their  joint  production,  drafted  by  him,  amended  and  approved  by  her. 
The  language  is  as  follows: 

I  hereby  make  the  following  provisions  for  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  an  Institution  for  the  higher  education  of  young  women,  with 
the  design  to  furnish  for  my  own  sex  means  and  facilities  for  education 
equal  to  those  which  are  afforded  now  in  our  Colleges  to  young  men. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  by  the  higher  and  more  thorough  Christian  educa- 
tion of  women,  what  are  called  their  "wrongs"  will  be  redressed,  their 
wages  adjusted,  their  weight  of  influence  in  reforming  the  evils  of  society 
will  be  greatly  increased,  as  teachers,  as  writers,  as  mothers,  as  members  of 
society,  their  power  for  good  will  be  incalculably  enlarged. 

Later,  after  enumerating  the  subjects  which  still  form  a  vital  part  of  the  cur- 
riculum of  the  College,  she  adds:  "And  in  such  other  studies  as  coming  times  may 
develop  or  demand  for  the  education  of  women  and  the  progress  of  the  race,  I  would 
have  the  education  suited  to  the  mental  and  physical  wants  of  woman.  It  is  not  my 
design  to  render  my  sex  any  the  less  feminine,  but  to  develop  as  fully  as  may  be  the 
powers  of  womanhood,  and  furnish  women  with  the  means  of  usefulness,  happiness 
and  honor,  now  withheld  from  them."  She  further  directed  that  "without  giving 
preference  to  any  sect  or  denomination,  all  the  education  and  all  the  discipline  shall 
be  pervaded  by  the  Spirit  of  Evangelical  Christian  Religion." 

When  one  considers  what  would  today  be  regarded  as  the  somewhat  narrow  and 
puritanical  type  of  culture  in  which  the  authors  of  these  sentences  were  living,  one 
cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  by  their  wisdom,  liberality,  and  farsightedness.  The 
general  terms  in  which  the  purposes  of  women's  education  are  defined  are  perfectly 
valid  today.  Provision  is  made  for  change  of  outlook  and  development  in  the  scope 
of  education.  While  the  fundamentally  religious  interest  of  the  founder  is  stressed, 
the  College  is  kept  clear  of  entanglement  with  institutional  Christianity. 
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I 

It  is  one  thing  to  state  an  ideal  and  give  a  commission,  it  is  another  to  carry  them 
out.  Laurenus  Clark  Seelye  in  1873  undertook  the  presidency  of  the  new  college, 
and  in  1875  Smith  College  was  opened  with  fourteen  students.  His  inaugural  ad- 
dress laid  down  the  main  lines  of  educational  policy  on  which  the  new  college  was 
to  run,  and  again  it  is  amazing  to  note  how  little  these  have  to  be  modified  to  describe 
the  College  of  today.  There  is  the  same  high  standard  of  admission,  matching  that 
of  the  best  colleges  for  men,  the  same  breadth  in  the  curriculum,  the  same  interest  in 
literature,  art,  music,  and  what  are  now  classed  as  the  natural  and  social  sciences. 
What  we  are  less  likely  to  note  is  the  faith  needed  to  establish  these  standards  and  to 
stick  to  them  in  an  atmosphere  of  skepticism  and  ridicule. 

For  thirty-five  years  President  Seelye  carried  the  College  forward.  Its  assets  grew 
from  the  original  bequest  of  about  $400,000  to  over  $3,000,000;  its  faculty  from 
half  a  dozen  to  one  hundred  twenty-two;  its  student  body  from  fourteen  to  1635; 
its  buildings  from  three  to  thirty-five.  These  figures  are  a  testimony  to  his  remark- 
able financial  and  administrative  ability,  yet  they  are  chiefly  important  as  symbols 
of  a  greater  achievement.  With  few  educational  theories — none  of  them  revolu- 
tionary— he  had  set  going  a  process  for  the  molding  of  the  minds  and  spirits  of  young 
women,  had  supervised  the  process  for  a  generation,  and  had  stamped  upon  several 
thousand  graduates  the  mark  of  his  own  ideals  and  his  own  integrity. 

II 

It  is  hard  to  follow  the  king,  and  the  problem  which  faced  President  Seelye's  suc- 
cessor was  no  easy  one.  The  growth  of  the  College  had  acquired  a  strong  momen- 
tum, and  numbers  increased  of  themselves;  Marion  Le  Roy  Burton's  task  was  to 
perfect  the  organization  for  taking  care  of  these  numbers.  This  meant  the  mod- 
ernizing of  the  business  methods  of  the  administration,  the  improvement  of  the 
ratio  of  instructors  to  students,  the  raising  of  salaries  to  retain  and  improve  the 
staff,  the  providing  of  more  adequate  equipment,  and  the  revision  of  the  curricu- 
lum. The  seven  years  of  his  service  saw  the  further  growth  of  the  College  to  over 
1900  students,  the  increase  of  its  assets  by  over  $1,000,000,  and  substantial  progress 
in  educational  efficiency.  The  business  reorganization  was  well  begun  when  in 
1917  President  Burton  accepted  the  presidency  of  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

Ill 

Now  one  of  the  largest  women's  colleges  in  the  world,  Smith  College  faced  prob- 
lems which  it  shared  with  both  colleges  and  universities.  President  William  Allan 
Neilson  set  about  to  develop  all  the  advantages  which  only  a  large  institution  can 


Note: — Among  the  sources  of  this  account  are  the  historical  addresses  given  by  President 
William  Allan  Neilson  on  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  and  by  Ada  Comstock  Notestein  '97 
(former  Dean  of  Smith  and  President  of  Radcliffe)  on  the  Seventy-Fifth  Anniversary 
of  the  College. 
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offer,  and  at  the  same  time  to  avoid  any  disadvantages  which  might  be  inherent  in 
the  size  of  the  institution.  While  the  number  of  instructors  was  constantly  increased, 
the  number  of  students  was  held  to  approximately  two  thousand.  With  the  con- 
struction of  further  dormitories,  each  one  of  them  housing  sixty  or  seventy  students 
in  accordance  with  the  original  "cottage  plan"  of  the  founders,  it  became  possible 
for  all  students  to  live  "on  campus."  An  expanded  administrative  system  provided 
a  separate  Dean  for  each  college  class,  a  staff  of  five  resident  physicians,  and  a  Director 
of  Vocational  Guidance  and  Placement.  In  addition,  the  curriculum  was  revised 
under  President  Neilson's  guidance  in  order  to  provide  a  pattern  still  familiar  in 
institutions  throughout  the  country:  a  broad  general  foundation  in  various  fields  of 
knowledge  followed  by  a  more  intensive  study  of  a  major  subject. 

There  were  other  innovations.  The  School  for  Social  Work  resulted  from  a 
suggestion  that  the  College  give  training  in  psychiatric  social  work  and  thus  serve 
in  the  rehabilitation  of  veterans  of  World  War  I.  The  Smith  College  Day  School 
and  the  Elisabeth  Morrow  Morgan  Nursery  School  gave  students  in  education  a 
field  for  observation  and  practice  teaching.  The  Junior  Years  Abroad,  Special 
Honors  programs,  and  interdepartmental  majors  in  science,  landscape  architecture, 
and  theatre  added  variety  and  excitement  to  the  course  of  study. 

Yet  the  great  contribution  of  President  Neilson's  long  administration  did  not  lie 
in  any  of  these  achievements  or  in  their  sum.  In  his  time  Smith  College  came  to 
be  recognized  in  America  and  abroad  not  only  as  a  reputable  member  of  the  aca- 
demic community  but  as  one  of  the  leading  colleges  of  this  country,  whether  for 
men  or  women.  Its  position  in  the  front  rank  was  established.  Its  size,  its  vigor, 
the  distinction  of  its  faculty,  and  the  ability  of  its  alumnae  were  factors  in  this  recog- 
nition; but  a  certain  statesmanlike  quality  in  its  President  had  much  to  do  with 
bringing  it  to  the  fore  whenever  academic  problems  were  under  discussion.  Wher- 
ever Mr.  Neilson  went,  his  ability  to  penetrate  to  the  heart  of  a  question  helped  to 
clarify  thinking,  dissipate  prejudice,  and  foster  agreement;  and  the  College  rose  with 
him  in  the  estimation  of  the  educational  world  and  of  the  country. 

IV 

The  fourth  administration  of  Smith  College  began,  like  the  third,  in  a  time  of 
international  conflict,  under  the  cloud  of  wars  and  rumors  of  wars.  President  Neilson 
retired  at  the  end  of  the  academic  year  1938-39;  during  the  interregnum  Eliza- 
beth Cutter  Morrow  served  her  college  as  Acting  President  and  earned  its  deep 
gratitude.  At  the  opening  of  the  year  1940-41,  President  Herbert  Davis,  formerly 
Professor  of  English  at  the  University  of  Toronto  and  at  Cornell  University,  took  office. 

The  college  went  into  year-round  session  in  order  to  allow  for  acceleration  on  an 
optional  basis;  members  of  the  faculty  and  staff  were  called  into  many  fields  of 
government  service.  The  Navy  Department  invited  Smith  College  to  provide 
facilities  for  the  first  Officers'  Training  Unit  of  the  Women's  Reserve,  and  between 
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August,  1942,  and  the  closing  of  the  school  in  January,  1945,  more  than  ninety-five 
hundred  women  received  their  commissions. 

After  the  war,  the  College  returned  to  its  regular  calendar,  and  a  revised  curricu- 
lum proposed  by  a  Faculty  Committee  was  adopted.  Much-needed  building  pro- 
jects were  carried  out.  Among  them  was  a  new  heating  plant  and  the  establishment 
of  a  student  recreation  hall  which,  at  the  request  of  the  students,  was  named  Davis 
Center  in  honor  of  their  president,  shortly  before  he  left  in  June,  1 949,  to  accept  a 
post  at  Oxford  University. 


The  anniversary  year  1949-50  opened  under  President  Benjamin  Fletcher  Wright, 
formerly  Professor  of  Government  at  Harvard  University  and  Chairman  of  that 
University's  Committee  on  General  Education.  The  Inauguration  of  the  President 
and  the  Convocation  in  honor  of  the  seventy-fifth  year,  held  jointly  on  the  19th  and 
20th  of  October,  were  marked  in  word  and  spirit  by  recognition  not  only  of  the  bril- 
liant record  of  the  past  but  of  a  great  responsibility  toward  the  future.  "Our  legacy 
is  not  narrow  and  confining,"  said  Mr.  Wright.  "The  founders  of  this  College  faced 
their  own  times  with  courage,  and  they  had  confidence  that  later  generations  would 
advance  their  work.  We  shall  be  faithful  to  that  trust  only  if  we  carry  on  our  heri- 
tage in  their  spirit."  At  the  end  of  the  year  this  confidence  was  notably  demonstrated 
in  the  successful  completion  of  the  Seven  Million  Dollar  Fund  representing  four  years 
of  devoted  effort  on  the  part  of  alumnae,  students,  and  friends  of  the  College. 

Among  the  achievements  of  President  Wright's  administration  were  the  introduc- 
tion of  interdepartmental  courses  and  the  expansion  of  the  honors  program.  In 
spite  of  increasing  financial  burdens  the  economic  situation  of  the  College  was  im- 
proved, faculty  salaries  were  increased,  and  the  College  received  a  large  gift  to  be 
used  for  a  new  faculty  office  and  class  room  building  to  be  named  in  the  President's 
honor.  After  ten  years  in  office,  Mr.  Wright  resigned  in  order  to  resume  teaching 
and  research  in  the  field  of  constitutional  law. 

VI 

The  sixth  administration  of  the  College  was  assumed  in  the  fall  of  1959  by  Professor 
Thomas  Corwin  Mendenhall,  who  came  to  Smith  College  from  the  Department  of 
History  at  Yale  University  where  his  most  recent  administrative  posts  had  been 
Master  of  Berkeley  College  and  Director  of  the  Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching  Program. 

In  President  Mendenhall's  administration,  the  curriculum  has  once  again  been 
re-examined  and  revised  to  adjust  it  to  the  changing  needs  of  an  increasingly  well- 
prepared  student  body.  No  longer  are  specific  courses  required  for  graduation  and 
emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the  interests  and  capacities  of  the  individual  student, 
through  departmental  honors  programs,  the  Smith  Scholars  program,  and  independ- 
ent study.    Amherst,  Hampshire,  Mount  Holyoke  and  Smith  Colleges  and  the  Uni- 
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versity  of  Massachusetts  have  broadened  their  previously  established  Five  College 
Cooperation  to  make  available  to  their  students  and  faculties  a  variety  of  jointly 
sponsored  facilities  and  opportunities  (see  p.  48).  The  Clark  Science  Center  now 
provides  the  College  with  modern  facilities  for  teaching  and  research  in  the  Sci- 
ences; the  Mendenhall  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts  unites  a  new  theatre  and 
studios  for  work  in  theatrical  production  and  the  dance  with  the  Werner  Josten 
Library  of  the  adjoining  Department  of  Music;  and  the  Fine  Arts  Center  furnishes 
new  quarters  for  the  Museum  of  Art,  the  An  Library,  and  both  the  history  and  the 
studio  teaching  programs  of  the  Department  of  Art. 

In  1971  the  Augmented  College  Planning  Committee,  including  representatives 
from  the  Faculty,  the  Board  of  Trustees,  the  Students,  the  Alumnae  Association,  and 
the  Administration,  submitted  their  report  on  "Smith  College  and  the  Question  of 
Coeducation."  The  response  was  a  reaffirmation  of  Smith  as  a  women's  college. 
The  College,  by  vote  of  the  Faculty  and  Trustees,  confirmed  that  its  leading  purpose 
is  the  education  of  women,  which  it  finds  to  be  consistent  both  with  the  intention  of 
its  founder  and  with  the  needs  of  the  present  time; 

affirmed  that  experience  with  the  Five  College  and  Twelve  College  Exchanges  has 
shown  that  these  programs  expand  the  academic  opportunities  open  to  Smith  stu- 
dents and  offer  many  of  the  advantages  of  coeducation  without  weakening  the  char- 
acter of  the  College  as  an  institution  primarily  for  women; 

decided  to  maintain  the  character  of  the  College  as  predominantly  for  women. 
Men  should  not  be  admitted  to  candidacy  for  the  bachelor's  degree.  Men  admitted 
to  residence  on  the  campus  as  visiting  students  should  be  limited  to  one  year  in  resi- 
dence. The  number  of  men  in  residence  should  continue  to  be  a  distinctively  small 
proportion  of  the  total  number  of  undergraduates; 

agreed  that,  because  of  the  question  of  coeducation  and  other  considerations,  both 
academic  and  financial,  the  College  should  engage  in  the  most  careful  exploration 
with  the  other  colleges  of  the  Valley  of  the  possibility  of  much  closer  cooperation 
than  now  exists,  while  encouraging  each  college  to  maintain  its  own  identity  and 
character; 

resolved  that,  within  the  limitations  set  by  its  principal  commitment  to  under- 
graduate education  and  by  the  financial  resources  available  to  it,  the  College  should 
actively  seek  ways  in  which  it  can  contribute  to  the  further  improvement  of  the  status 
of  women  and  can  encourage  its  students  to  develop  and  exercise  their  full  potential 
as  members  of  society. 

The  growth  of  Smith  College  is  evident  enough  in  the  contrast  between  the  small 
beginnings  and  the  present  achievement:  between  the  original  corner  lot  of  thirteen 
acres  and  a  campus  of  400  acres,  including  the  astronomy  observatory  site  in  Whately; 
between  Sophia  Smith's  legacy  of  $400,000  and  total  assets  of  $170,171,527,  between 
the  first  class  of  fourteen  and  the  1973-74  enrollment  of  2,530;  between  the  eleven 
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graduates  of  1879  and  an  alumnae  roster  of  35,980.  Expansion  has  meant  no  change 
in  the  ideals  set  for  the  College  by  the  founders  and  carried  on  by  all  the  great  com- 
pany who  have  loved  and  worked  for  Smith  College.  By  putting  quality  first,  by 
coveting  the  best,  by  cherishing  the  values  for  which  the  College  has  always  stood, 
those  who  serve  it  now  are  united  in  devotion  and  in  commitment  with  all  who  have 
served  it  in  the  past.  It  is  this  corporate  loyalty  which  has  always  been,  and  will 
continue  to  be,  the  abiding  strength  of  Smith  College. 


THE  WILLIAM  ALLAN  NEILSON  CHAIR  OF 
RESEARCH 

The  William  Allan  Neilson  Professorship,  commemorating  President  Neilson's 
profound  concern  for  scholarship  and  research,  has  been  held  by  the  following 
distinguished  scholars: 

Kurt  Koffka,  ph.d.     Psychology.     1927-32. 
G.  Antonio  Borgese,  ph.d.     Comparative  Literature.     1932-35. 

Sir  Herbert  J.  C.  Grierson,  m.a.,  ll.d.,  litt.d.  English.  Second  semester,  1937-38. 
Alfred  Einstein,  dr.  phil.     Music.     First  semester,  1939-40;  1949-50. 
George  Edward  Moore,  d.litt.,  ll.d.     Philosophy.     First  semester,  1940-41. 
Karl  Kelchner  Darrow,  ph.d.     Physics.     Second  semester,  1940-41. 
Carl  Lotus  Becker,  ph.d.,  litt.d.     History.     Second  semester,  1941-42. 
Albert  F.  Blakeslee,  ph.d.,  sc.d.  (hon.)     Botany.     1942-43. 
Edgar  Wind,  ph.d.     Art.     1944-48. 

David  Nichol  Smith,  m.a.,  d.litt.  (hon.),  ll.d.     English.    First  semester,  1946-47. 
David  Mitrany,  ph.d.,  d.sc.     International  Relations.     Second  semester,  1950-51. 
Pieter  Geyl,  litt.d.     History.     Second  semester,  1951-52. 
Wystan  Hugh  Auden,  b.a.     English.     Second  semester,  1952-53. 
Alfred  Kazin,  m.a.     English.     1954-55. 

Harlow  Shapley,  ph.d.,  ll.d.,  sc.d.,  litt.d.,  dr.  (hon.)    Astronomy.    First  semester, 
1956-57. 
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Philip  Ellis  Wheelwright,  ph.d.     Philosophy.     Second  semester,  1957-58. 
Karl  Lehmann,  ph.d.     Art.     Second  semester,  1958-59. 
Alvin  Harvey  Hansen,  ph.d.,  ll.d.     Economics.    Second  semester,  1959-60. 
Philippe  Emmanuel  Le  Corbeiller,  dr.-es-sc.  a.m.  (hon.)    Physics.    First  semester, 

1960-61. 
Eudora  Welty,  b.a.,  litt.d.     English.     Second  semester,  1961-62. 
Denes  Bartha,  ph.d.     Music.     Second  semester,  1963-64. 
Dietrich  Gerhard,  ph.d.     History.     First  semester,  1967-68. 
Louis  Frederick  Fieser,  ph.d.,  sc.d.  (hon.),  d.pharm.  (hon.)      Chemistry.      Second 

semester,  1967-68. 
Wolfgang  Stechow,  dr.phil.,  l.h.d.,  d.f.a.  (hon.).     Art.    Second  semester,  1968- 

69. 
Robert  A.  Nisbet,  ph.d.    Sociology  and  Anthropology.     First  semester,  1971-72. 
Louise  Cuyler,  ph.d.    Music.    Second  semester,  1974-75. 
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The  curriculum  and  Faculty  of  the  College  form  an  almost  inseparable  entity  and, 
together  with  able  students,  constitute  the  essential  elements  of  the  College.  Even 
though  these  elements  change  and  the  curriculum  is  revised  and  adjusted  accordingly, 
we  continue  to  believe  in  the  goals  of  a  liberal  arts  education.  The  student  may 
pursue  a  liberal  arts  education  by  taking  courses  in  the  major  fields  of  knowledge: 
Literature,  either  in  English  or  some  other  language,  because  it  is  a  major  form  of 

aesthetic  expression,  contributes  to  our  understanding  of  human  experience,  and 

plays  a  central  role  in  the  development  of  culture; 
Historical  studies,  either  in  history  or  in  historically  oriented  courses  in  art,  music, 

religion,  philosophy,  and  theatre,  because  they  provide  a  perspective  on  the  de- 
velopment of  human  society  and  culture  and  detach  us  from  the  parochialism  of 

the  present; 
Social  science,  because  it  offers  a  systematic  and  critical  inquiry  into  human  nature, 

social  institutions,  and  human  relationships; 
Natural  science,  because  of  its  methods,  its  contribution  to  our  understanding  of  the 

world  around  us,  and  its  significance  in  modern  culture; 
Mathematics  and  analytic  philosophy,  because  they  foster  an  understanding  of  the  nature 

and  use  of  formal,  rational  thought; 
The  arts,  because  they  constitute  the  media  through  which  man  has  sought,  through 

the  ages,  to  express  his  deepest  feeling  and  values;  and 
A  foreign  language,  because  it  frees  one  from  the  limits  of  one's  own  tongue,  provides 

access  to  another  culture,  and  makes  possible  communication  outside  one's  own 

society. 

Physical  Education  is  recommended  for  recreation,  health,  and  the  opportunity 
to  develop  skills  that  may  enrich  one's  future  life. 

The  diversity  of  student  interests,  aptitudes  and  backgrounds,  the  range  and  variety 
of  the  curriculum,  and  the  rapidity  of  change  in  knowledge  and  ways  of  learning 
make  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  prescribe  a  detailed  and  complete  course  of 
study  which  would  implement  these  goals  and  be  appropriate  for  every  student.  The 
requirements  for  the  degree  are  therefore  quite  general  and  allow  much  flexibility 
in  the  design  of  a  course  of  study  leading  to  the  degree. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  DEGREE 

The  requirements  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  from  Smith  College  are  the  com- 
pletion to  a  specified  standard  of  32  semester  courses  of  academic  work  (128  semester 
hours):  9  to  12  of  these  courses  must  be  chosen  to  satisfy  the  requisites  of  the  major 
field,  which  include  a  competence  examination;  16  courses  must  be  outside  the  major. 
For  graduation  the  minimum  standard  of  performance  is  a  cumulative  average  of  C 
in  all  academic  work  and  a  minimum  average  of  C  in  the  senior  year. 
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Candidates  for  the  degree  must  complete  at  least  two  years  of  academic  work  in 
residence  at  Smith  College  in  Northampton;  one  of  these  must  be  either  the  junior 
or  senior  year. 

COURSE  PROGRAMS 

Regular  Course  Programs 

The  regular  course  program  consists  of  four  years  or  eight  semesters  at  Smith  Col- 
lege, four  courses  being  elected  each  semester. 

Major  programs  are  offered  in  all  departments  except  Physical  Education.  There 
are,  in  addition,  interdepartmental  majors  in  American  Studies,  Ancient  Studies, 
Biochemistry,  and  Comparative  Literature. 

A  student's  program  requires  from  nine  to  twelve  regular  semester  courses  in  a 
departmental  or  interdepartmental  major  and  sixteen  semester  courses  outside  the 
major.  The  remainder  of  the  program,  usually  four  to  seven  semester  courses,  may 
be  elected  at  the  student's  discretion,  inside  or  outside  the  major.  The  student  must 
also  complete  satisfactorily  an  examination  of  competence  which  may  be  a  written 
and/or  oral  examination,  a  paper,  or  a  project;  the  options  differ  and  are  determined 
by  individual  departments.  The  requirements  for  each  major,  including  the  exam- 
ination of  competence,  are  described  at  the  end  of  the  course  listings  for  each  major 
department.  Each  student  must  select  a  major  in  the  fall  or  spring  of  her  sophomore 
year  and  is  thereafter  advised  by  a  faculty  member  from  that  major  department.  If 
the  educational  needs  of  an  individual  student  cannot  be  met  in  any  of  the  specified 
majors,  a  student  may  design  and  undertake  an  interdepartmental  major  sponsored 
by  at  least  two  departments,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Committee  on  Honors 
and  Independent  Programs. 

A  student  may  complete  the  requirements  of  two  departmental  majors  and  have 
both  indicated  on  her  record. 

Accelerated  Course  Programs 

Students  having  a  cumulative  average  of  B  may  request  permission  from  the 
Administrative  Board  to  complete  the  requirements  for  the  degree  in  six  or  seven 
semesters.  Petitions  must  be  filed  with  the  Class  Dean  at  least  two  semesters  before 
the  expected  date  of  graduation.  Four  semesters,  including  two  of  the  final  four 
semesters  of  degree  work,  must  be  completed  in  residence  at  Smith  College  in  North- 
ampton. No  more  than  twelve  semester  hours  of  summer  school  credit  may  be 
counted  toward  the  degree;  no  more  than  one  semester's  credit  may  be  achieved 
through  a  combination  of  Advanced  Placement  and  summer  school  credit.  Nor- 
mally the  requirements  for  the  major  and  the  requirement  of  sixteen  courses  outside 
the  major  must  be  fulfilled  with  Smith  College  or  approved  transfer  credit,  but  not 
with  Advanced  Placement  or  summer  school  credit. 
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Departmental  Honors  Program 

A  Departmental  Honors  Program  allows  a  student  with  strong  academic  back- 
ground to  work  with  greater  independence  and  in  greater  depth  in  the  field  of  her 
major.  The  program  allows  for  flexibility  in  the  planning  and  execution  of  the 
major  and.  at  the  same  time,  gives  recognition  to  students  who  do  work  of  high 
quality  in  the  preparation  of  a  thesis  and  in  courses  and  seminars. 

Each  department  has  a  Director  of  Honors,  schedules  its  own  honors  program, 
and  sets  its  own  conditions  for  admission.  Some  programs  commence  in  the  second 
semester  of  the  sophomore  year,  others  as  late  as  October  1  of  the  senior  year.  The 
requirements  for  the  honors  program  follow  the  description  of  the  major  in  each 
departmental  course  listing.  Interested  students  should  discuss  the  program  with 
the  Departmental  Director  of  Honors. 

A  prospective  honors  student  should  provide  evidence  of  a  strong  academic  back- 
ground and  ability  to  work  independently  at  the  level  expected  in  the  program.  For 
admission  to  the  honors  program  a  student  submits  a  petition  to  her  Departmental 
Director  of  Honors.  The  Director  forwards  the  petition,  together  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  department,  to  the  Committee  on  Honors  and  Independent  Pro- 
grams for  final  approval. 

Smith  Scholars  Program 

The  Smith  Scholars  Program  provides  a  framework  within  which  highly  motivated 
and  talented  students  are  allowed  to  spend  one  or  two  years  working  on  projects  of 
their  own  devising,  freed  in  varying  degrees  from  normal  college  requirements. 
Though  highly  selective,  the  program  is  aimed  at  a  wide  variety  of  students:  those 
who  are  unusally  creative,  those  who  are  unusually  well  prepared  to  do  independent 
work  in  a  particular  academic  discipline,  those  who  are  committed  to  either  a  subject 
matter  or  an  approach  that  cuts  across  conventional  disciplines,  and  those  who  have 
the  ability  to  translate  experience  gained  in  work  done  outside  the  College  into 
academic  terms. 

A  student  may  apply  for  admission  to  the  program  at  any  time  between  December 
10  of  her  sophomore  year  and  May  10  of  her  junior  year.  The  student  submits  to 
the  Committee  on  Honors  and  Independent  Programs  a  statement  of  her  program 
and  project,  two  supporting  recommendations  from  instructors  who  have  taught  her 
in  class,  and  an  evaluation  of  her  proposal  and  of  her  capacity  to  complete  it  from  the 
faculty  members  who  will  advise  her. 

The  proportion  of  work  to  be  done  in  normal  courses  by  a  Smith  Scholar  will  be 
decided  jointly  by  the  student,  her  adviser(s).  and  the  Committee. 

Advisers  are  expected  to  submit  to  the  Committee,  each  semester,  evaluations  of 
the  students'  progress.  The  Committee  will  review  these  evaluations  and  may  ask 
a  student  to  withdraw  from  the  Smith  Scholars  Program  and  resume  a  normal  course 
program  if  the  special  project  is  not  progressing  well. 
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Work  done  in  the  program  may  result  in  a  thesis,  a  group  of  related  papers,  an 
original  piece  of  work  such  as  a  play,  or  some  combination  of  these. 

The  student's  record,  for  the  period  she  is  in  the  program,  will  include  grades  in 
whatever  courses  she  has  taken,  her  advisers'  evaluation  of  her  performance,  and 
the  Committee's  recommendation  with  respect  to  her  degree. 

Independent  Study 

Juniors  and  seniors,  with  the  approval  of  their  department (s)  and  the  Committee 
on  Honors  and  Independent  Programs,  may  be  granted  a  maximum  of  one  semester's 
credit  for  independent  study.  Normally  this  study  will  be  pursued  on  the  Smith 
campus  under  the  supervision  of  members  of  the  department (s)  concerned. 

With  the  approval  of  their  department(s)  and  the  Committee  on  Honors  and  Inde- 
pendent Programs,  students  may  be  granted  a  maximum  of  eight  hours  credit  for 
off-campus  work  and  study.  The  project  must  be  directly  related  to  the  student's 
academic  program,  and  be  supervised  and  evaluated  by  members  of  the  depart- 
ment (s)  concerned. 

The  deadline  for  submission  of  proposals  for  independent  study  is  December  10 
for  a  second  semester  program  and  May  10  for  a  first  semester  program. 

INTERTERM 

The  interterm  in  January  is  a  time  for  reading,  research,  remedial  work,  or  con- 
centrated independent  study.  No  academic  credit  is  given  for  activities  during  the 
interterm.  Residence  is  not  required  during  this  time,  although  students  must 
notify  the  College  when  they  will  not  be  in  residence.  Houses  remain  open  and 
staffed  as  needed,  and  dining  facilities  are  available  for  those  in  residence.  Libraries, 
the  language  laboratory,  practice  rooms,  and  physical  education  facilities  are  open. 
Research  laboratories,  art  studios  and  similar  facilities  remain  open  at  the  discretion 
of  the  departments  concerned.  Special  conferences  may  be  scheduled  or  field  trips 
arranged;  this  is  an  appropriate  time  for  work  in  libraries,  museums,  and  laboratories 
at  locations  other  than  Smith  College.  Those  departments  offering  competence 
examinations  at  mid-year  may  schedule  them  during  the  last  two  days  of  the  inter- 
term. 

FIVE  COLLEGE  COOPERATION 

Amherst,  Mount  Holyoke,  and  Smith  Colleges,  and  the  University  of  Massachu- 
setts have  for  some  time  combined  their  academic  activities  in  selected  areas  for  the 
purpose  of  extending  and  enriching  their  collective  educational  resources.  Hamp- 
shire College,  which  opened  in  1970,  has  joined  this  group  of  cooperating  institutions. 

A  student  in  good  standing  may  take  a  course  without  additional  cost  at  any  of 
the  other  institutions  if  the  course  is  appropriate  to  the  educational  plan  of  the  stu- 
dent.   Approval  must  be  obtained  from  the  student's  adviser  and  Class  Dean.     Per- 
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mission  of  the  instructor  at  other  campuses  is  required  if  it  is  required  for  students  of 
the  institution  at  which  the  course  is  offered. 

Application  forms  to  elect  a  course  at  one  of  the  other  four  colleges  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Offices  of  the  Class  Deans  and  the  Registrar.  Application  forms 
should  be  submitted  during  the  period  for  advising  and  election  of  courses  for  the 
coming  semester,  a  period  which  occurs  at  least  six  weeks  prior  to  the  beginning  of 
the  semester.  Current  catalogues  of  the  other  institutions  are  available  at  the  Loan 
Desk  in  Neilson  Library,  in  the  Offices  of  the  Class  Deans  and  the  Registrar,  and  in 
the  houses.  Free  bus  transportation  to  and  from  the  institutions  is  available  for  Five 
College  students. 

Five  College  Courses  are  those  taught  by  Five  College  Faculty  Appointees.  These 
courses  are  listed  on  p.  63  in  this  catalogue.  Cooperative  courses  are  taught  jointly 
by  faculty  members  from  several  colleges,  and  are  usually  approved  and  listed  in  the 
catalogues  of  those  colleges  with  participating  faculty  members.  The  same  applica- 
tion forms  and  approvals  apply  to  Five  College  Courses  and  Cooperative  Courses. 

Students  taking  a  course  at  one  of  the  other  colleges  are,  in  that  course,  subject  to 
the  academic  regulations,  including  the  calendar,  deadlines,  and  academic  honor 
system,  of  the  host  institution.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  student  to  be  familiar 
with  the  pertinent  regulations  of  the  host  institution,  including  expected  dates  of  ex- 
aminations and  final  grades.  Regulations  governing  changes  in  enrollment  in  Five 
College  Courses  are  posted  on  the  official  bulletin  boards  at  the  beginning  of  each 
semester.  Inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the  Registrar  at  the  appropriate  institu- 
tion. 

Ph.D.  Program 

Under  a  cooperative  Ph.D.  program,  the  degree  is  awarded  by  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  but  the  work  leading  to  the  degree  may  be  taken  in  the  various  in- 
stitutions. Students  interested  in  this  program  should  consult  Mr.  Reid,  Department 
of  The  Biological  Sciences,  the  Smith  representative  to  the  University  of  Massachu- 
setts Graduate  Council. 

HILC  and  WFCR 

The  oldest  and  probably  the  most  important  of  the  cooperative  ventures  is  the 
Hampshire  Inter-Library  Center  (HILC),  a  separate  legal  entity  controlled  by  a 
Board  of  Directors  made  up  of  the  Five  College  Coordinator,  the  five  Librarians, 
and  representatives  from  each  of  the  Faculties.  HILC  is  a  depository  for  research 
materials  and  learned  periodicals  of  a  kind  and  in  a  quantity  well  beyond  the  reach 
of  any  one  of  the  cooperating  libraries  operating  independently.  The  FM  Radio 
station  (Western  Massachusetts  Broadcasting  Council,  Inc.,  WFCR  88.5)  is  likewise 
a  legal  entity,  controlled  by  a  Board  of  Directors  made  up  of  representatives  of  the 
cooperating    institutions.      Other   cooperative    activities,    designed    to   give   added 
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strength  to  each  individual  institution,  include  a  joint  Astronomy  Department,  a 
Film  Center,  and  a  common  calendar  of  lectures  and  concerts  on  all  the  campuses. 

SEMESTER  IN  WASHINGTON  PROGRAM 

The  Department  of  Government  offers  the  Semester  in  Washington  Program  dur- 
ing the  first  semester  to  provide  junior  and  senior  government  majors  with  an  op- 
portunity to  study  the  processes  by  which  public  policy  is  made  and  implemented 
at  the  national  level.    The  program  is  described  in  detail  on  pages  161-162. 

SMITH  COLLEGE  JUNIOR  YEAR  ABROAD  PROGRAMS 

Each  year  a  group  of  students  in  good  standing  and  with  sufficient  language 
training  are  selected,  from  those  who  apply,  to  spend  a  full  year  in  certain  foreign 
countries  in  groups  directed  by  members  of  the  Smith  College  Faculty.  Qualified 
students  from  other  colleges  may  also  be  admitted  to  the  groups.  The  program 
normally  includes  a  full  year;  Smith  College  credit  is  not  given  for  the  first  semester 
only. 

The  Smith  College  Junior  Year  Abroad  programs  provide  students  in  a  wide 
variety  of  majors  the  opportunity  for  study  and  research  in  foreign  countries.  The 
majority  of  those  who  go  to  France  specialize  in  French  or  comparative  literature, 
history,  art  history,  or  studio  art.  Students  majoring  in  classics,  music,  or  one  of  the 
social  sciences  may  also  join  this  group.  The  program  in  Italy  is  intended  for  stu- 
dents of  literature,  language,  history,  or  art,  and  also  for  those  interested  in  music, 
religion,  government,  philosophy,  or  comparative  literature.  The  program  in  Geneva 
is  primarily  for  students  in  government,  economics,  sociology,  or  history,  with  em- 
phasis on  international  relations.  The  program  in  Germany  is  open  to  students  in 
almost  any  major  field  of  study,  and  a  wide  variety  of  courses  is  available:  art  (studio 
and  history),  biology,  history,  mathematics,  music  history,  philosophy,  physics,  psy- 
chology, religion,  and  sociology.  These  are  the  areas  in  which  courses  are  usually 
available,  but  other  majors  who  have  adequate  preparation  in  the  language  may 
apply  for  admission  to  a  given  Junior  Year  Abroad  Program  with  the  consent  of  the 
department  of  the  major.  An  Honors  candidate  should  consult  the  Director  of 
Honors  in  her  department  before  applying  to  go  abroad.  In  some  departments 
students  who  spend  the  junior  year  abroad  may  apply  for  admission  to  the  Honors 
program  at  the  beginning  of  the  senior  year. 

The  Junior  Year  Abroad  programs  are  planned  to  afford  as  rich  an  opportunity 
as  possible  to  observe  and  study  the  countries  visited.  During  vacations  students  are 
free  to  travel,  although  by  special  arrangement  they  may  stay  in  residence  if  they 
prefer.  During  the  academic  year  most  students  reside  with  local  families,  although 
in  some  of  the  programs  residence  in  student  dormitories  or  approved  housing  is 
available. 
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Applications,  including  permission  from  parents,  must  be  filed  by  February  1  at 
the  Office  of  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Committee  on  Study  Abroad.  Applica- 
tions from  students  in  colleges  other  than  Smith  must  be  accompanied  by  a  fee  of 
ten  dollars,  which  is  not  refunded.  The  selection  of  members  for  each  group  is 
determined  by  a  special  faculty  committee.  Members  of  the  group  must  meet  the 
health  requirements  set  by  the  College  Physician. 

The  Directors  of  the  groups  supervise  the  academic  programs  and  are  granted 
full  control  in  matters  of  conduct.  The  details  of  group  procedures  are  worked  out 
with  student  committees,  with  social  regulations  in  each  case  adapted  to  the  customs 
of  the  country.  The  supervision  of  the  Director  ends  with  the  close  of  the  academic 
year. 

The  fee  covering  tuition,  room,  and  board  is  $4,490  for  the  academic  year  1974-75; 
travel  and  incidental  expenses  vary  according  to  individual  tastes  and  plans.  A 
deposit  of  $50  payable  within  30  days  by  students  who  have  been  provisionally 
accepted,  is  credited  on  the  second  semester  bill  but  is  not  refunded  unless  written 
notice  of  withdrawal  from  a  group  is  received  before  May  15.  Payment  for  the 
first  semester  should  be  made  by  July  10;  for  the  second  semester,  by  December 
10.  Checks  should  be  sent  to  the  Controller  of  Smith  College,  Northampton,  Massa- 
chusetts 01060. 

Neither  the  College  nor  the  Director  accepts  any  responsibility  for  personal  injury 
to  members  of  a  group  or  for  damage  to  or  loss  of  property.  The  College  offers  a 
health  insurance  program  in  which  participation  is  required  unless  the  student  has 
protection  under  another  plan  and  furnishes  the  Treasurer's  Office  with  the  name 
and  address  of  the  insurance  carrier  and  the  student's  membership  number. 

FRANCE 

The  program  in  France  begins  in  Aix-en-Provence  with  a  six-week  period  devoted 
to  intensive  work  in  the  language,  supplemented  by  courses,  lectures  and  excursions 
to  several  Provengal  cities.  At  the  opening  of  the  French  academic  year  the  group 
goes  to  Paris.  Students  attend  regular  university  courses  at  the  Institut  d'Art  et 
d'Archeologie,  the  Institut  d'Etudes  Politiques,  the  Sorbonne  (Paris  IV),  the  Ecole 
des  Beaux  Arts,  etc.  These  may  be  supplemented  by  special  tutorials.  A  few  courses 
or  seminars  are  arranged  exclusively  for  Smith  students,  sometimes  in  conjunction 
with  lectures  at  the  College  de  France  or  the  Ecole  des  Hautes  Etudes.  The  mini- 
mum language  requirement  is  normally  two  years  of  college  French. 

GENEVA 

The  work  in  Geneva  emphasizes  international  studies  rather  than  the  history  and 
culture  of  a  single  country.    Accordingly,  the  group  is  composed  primarily  of  majors 
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in  history,  government,  economics,  and  sociology;  but  some  other  majors,  with  de- 
partmental approval,  can  be  accommodated.  The  program  consists  of  courses  in 
diplomatic  and  contemporary  history,  international  economics  and  finance,  inter- 
national law,  and  similar  subjects  given  at  the  University  of  Geneva,  the  Graduate 
Institute  of  International  Studies,  and  the  African  Institute.  A  preliminary  six-week 
period  of  intensive  training  in  language  is  spent  in  Paris.  Since  the  classes  are  con- 
ducted in  French,  students  are  expected  to  offer  two  years  of  college  French  beyond 
three  entrance  units;  a  minimum  of  one  year  of  college  French  is  required.  It  is 
strongly  urged  that  work  in  at  least  two  fields  of  the  social  sciences  be  offered  for  ad- 
mission. 

GERMANY 

The  academic  year  in  Germany  consists  of  two  semesters  (winter  semester  from 
mid-October  to  mid-February  and  summer  semester  from  mid-April  to  mid-July) 
separated  by  a  two-month  vacation  during  which  students  are  free  to  travel.  The 
winter  semester  is  preceded  by  a  six-week  orientation  program  in  Hamburg  provid- 
ing language  review,  an  introduction  to  current  affairs  and  to  Hamburg,  excursions 
to  the  north  of  Germany  and  to  Munich.  During  the  academic  year,  the  students 
are  fully  matriculated  at  the  University  of  Hamburg.  They  attend  the  regular  courses 
offered  by  the  University  and  special  tutorials  coordinated  with  the  course  work. 
The  program  is  open  to  students  with  almost  any  major  field  of  study,  and  a  wide 
variety  of  courses  is  available:  art  (studio  and  history),  biology,  history,  mathe- 
matics, music  history,  philosophy,  physics,  psychology,  religion,  and  sociology. 

ITALY 

The  year  begins  with  a  month  in  Siena,  where  intensive  work  in  the  Italian  lan- 
guage is  undertaken.  Classes  in  art  history,  literature,  and  history  are  also  given  to 
prepare  students  for  the  more  specialized  work  of  the  academic  year.  In  October 
the  group  moves  to  Florence  where  the  students  are  fully  matriculated  at  the  Uni- 
versity, together  with  Italian  students.  Students  may  elect  courses  offered  especially 
for  Smith  by  University  professors,  as  well  as  the  regular  University  courses.  Thus 
a  great  variety  of  subjects  is  available.  In  addition  to  the  traditional  courses  in  art 
history,  literature,  and  history,  other  fields  of  study  include  music,  religion,  govern- 
ment, philosophy,  and  comparative  literature.  The  students  live  in  private  homes 
chosen  by  the  College.  The  minimum  language  requirement  is  normally  two  years 
of  college  Italian. 
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OTHER  FOREIGN  STUDY  PROGRAMS 

STUDY  IN  SPANISH-SPEAKING  COUNTRIES 

The  needs  for  study  in  Spanish-speaking  countries  now  cover  a  wide  range;  stu- 
dents in  language  and  literature,  history,  government,  art,  sociology,  or  anthropology 
may  have  interests  centered  in  Spain  or  Latin  America.  The  Committee  on  Study 
Abroad  attempts  to  identify  appropriate  centers  for  study  in  Spain,  Mexico,  and 
South  America.  A  student  wishing  to  study  for  a  year  in  a  Spanish-speaking  country 
should  consult  with  her  major  adviser  and  department  Chair  as  well  as  the  approp- 
riate departmental  advisers  on  study  abroad.  Proposals  must  be  approved  by  the 
Committee  on  Study  Abroad. 

Programs  for  study  in  Spain  and  Mexico  are  appropriate  for  the  junior  year. 
Students  interested  in  one  of  these  programs  should  submit  their  proposals  to  the 
Committee  on  Study  Abroad  not  later  than  February  1  of  the  preceding  year.  The 
program  of  study  in  South  America  is  designed  for  the  second  semester  of  the  sopho- 
more year  through  the  first  semester  of  the  junior  year.  Students  interested  in  this 
program  should  submit  their  proposals  to  the  Committee  on  Study  Abroad  not  later 
than  October  15. 


THE  JUNIOR  YEAR  IN  LEICESTER,     ENGLAND 

A  limited  number  of  qualified  students  majoring  in  Sociology  may  spend  their 
junior  year  at  the  University  of  Leicester  in  England.  They  live  in  university  halls 
of  residence  and  follow  the  regular  program  of  lectures,  seminars,  and  tutorials  re- 
quired of  sociology  students  at  Leicester.  A  member  of  the  University's  faculty 
serves  as  adviser  to  Smith  College  students. 

These  students  are  on  leave  from  Smith  College  and  are  responsible  for  their  own 
financial  arrangements. 


STUDY  IN  AFRICA 

Students  interested  in  studying  at  an  African  university  should  see  Mrs.  Olmsted, 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  Committee  on  Study  Abroad,  and  Mr.  Morris-Hale, 
Department  of  Government,  who  will  assist  in  making  arrangements. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE  CENTER  FOR  CLASSICAL  STUDIES  IN  ROME 

Smith  College  is  one  of  a  number  of  American  colleges  and  universities  which 
participate  in  this  Center.  Qualified  majors  in  Classics,  Ancient  Studies,  and  Art 
History  may  spend  one  semester  of  their  junior  (or,  in  some  cases,  sophomore)  year 
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at  the  Center  and  obtain  full  credit  toward  their  degree  for  work  satisfactorily  com- 
pleted. The  curriculum  includes  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek  literature,  Greek 
and  Roman  history,  ancient  art  and  archaeology,  and  field  trips  through  Italy  and 
Greece.  The  faculty  of  the  Center  is  composed  of  members  of  the  faculties  of  the 
participating  institutions.     Instruction  is  in  English. 

Admission  to  the  program  is  limited  to  students  who  have  a  cumulative  average 
of  B.  Classics  majors  must  have  completed  the  equivalent  of  at  least  four  semesters 
of  college-level  Latin  and  two  of  Greek.  The  fee  of  approximately  $2000  includes 
travel  to  Rome,  tuition,  room  and  board  at  the  Center,  the  major  share  of  costs  for 
trips  outside  Rome,  and  ordinary  medical  services.  The  expense  of  additional  travel 
and  the  return  to  the  United  States  is  approximately  $800.  Scholarship  assistance 
from  the  Center  is  available. 

Interested  students  should  consult  the  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Classical 
Languages  and  Literatures  as  early  as  possible. 


THE  ASSOCIATED  KYOTO  PROGRAM 

The  College  is  one  of  the  sponsors  of  The  Associated  Kyoto  Program.  Kyoto, 
Japan's  ancient  capital,  offers  an  unparalleled  milieu  for  the  study  of  Japanese 
civilization.  The  year  is  divided  into  two  twelve-week  semesters;  thus  there  is  ample 
time  for  independent  study  and  for  travel  to  other  parts  of  Japan  and  East  Asia. 
Students  should  submit  proposals  to  the  Committee  on  Study  Abroad  no  later  than 
February  1.  Mr.  Unno  of  the  Department  of  Religion  and  Biblical  Literature  is  the 
Adviser  for  the  program. 

HISTORY  OF  ART  SUMMER  COURSES  IN  EUROPE 

The  Department  of  Art  offers  history  of  art  summer  courses  in  Europe.  A  com- 
prehensive fee  covers  tuition,  room  and  board,  and  there  is  a  non-refundable  deposit 
of  $50  for  each  course.  Students  should  consult  the  department  and  its  course  listings 
about  specific  offerings. 


OTHER  STUDY  ABROAD 

Students  who  wish  to  study  abroad  in  programs  other  than  those  described  above 
or  who  independently  gain  admission  to  a  foreign  university  should  consult  Mrs. 
Olmsted,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Committee  on  Study  Abroad,  concerning  pro- 
cedures for  leaves  of  absence  and  evaluation  of  transfer  credit. 
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STUDY  AT  PREDOMINANTLY  BLACK  COLLEGES 

Interested  students  may  apply  for  a  year's  study  at  one  of  the  following  institutions: 
Howard  University,  North  Carolina  Central  University,  Spelman  College,  and 
Tougaloo  College.  Students  who  are  accepted  are  expected  to  comply  with  the  aca- 
demic and  social  regulations  of  that  institution.  The  course  program  to  be  followed 
at  the  host  institution  must  have  the  approval  of  the  student's  major  adviser  at  Smith 
College,  or,  in  the  case  of  sophomores  who  have  not  yet  declared  a  major,  the  Class 
Dean.  Application  forms  are  available  in  the  Office  of  the  Associate  Dean  forUnder- 
graduate  Studies  and  must  be  filed  by  February  1  preceding  the  year  away  from 
Smith  College. 

TWELVE  COLLEGE  EXCHANGE  PROGRAM 

Smith  College  participates  in  an  exchange  program  with  the  following  colleges: 
Amherst,  Bowdoin,  Connecticut,  Dartmouth,  Mount  Holyoke,  Trinity,  Vassar, 
Wellesley,  Wesleyan,  Wheaton,  and  Williams.  The  exchange  is  open  to  all  students 
in  good  standing  but  is  intended  primarily  for  the  junior  year.  Only  in  exceptional 
cases  will  requests  for  a  one  semester  exchange  be  approved.  Normally  students 
participating  in  the  program  may  not  transfer  to  the  host  institution  at  the  end  of 
their  stay  there. 

A  student  accepted  into  the  program  is  expected  to  pay  the  fees  set  by  the  host 
institution  and  to  comply  with  the  financial,  social,  and  academic  regulations  of 
that  institution.  The  course  of  study  to  be  followed  at  the  host  institution  must 
have  the  approval  of  the  student's  major  adviser  at  Smith  College  or,  in  the  case  of 
sophomores  who  have  not  yet  declared  a  major,  the  Class  Dean. 

Application  forms  are  available  through  the  Office  of  the  Class  Deans. 

ELECTION  OF  COURSES 

Each  student  is  expected  to  be  familiar  with  all  regulations  governing  the  curricu- 
lum and  is  responsible  for  planning  a  course  of  study  in  accordance  with  those  regu- 
lations and  the  requirements  for  the  degree. 

SEMESTER  COURSE  LOAD 

The  normal  course  load  consists  of  four  full  courses  taken  for  regular  credit  in 
each  of  eight  semesters  at  Smith.  A  student  may  take  an  extra  course  at  Smith  for 
a  regular  letter  grade  or  with  the  option  of  Distinction/Pass/Fail.  This  option  must 
be  designated  by  the  student  at  the  time  of  the  course  election;  the  course  with  this 
grading  option  will  be  recorded  but  will  not  count  toward  the  32  semester  courses 
required  for  the  degree. 
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After  the  Freshman  year,  a  student  may  take  a  three-course  program  in  a  given 
semester  provided  that  each  such  semester  is  balanced  by  a  previous  semester  with 
five  full  courses  for  credit.  The  option  to  take  less  than  the  normal  four-course  pro- 
gram in  a  semester  is  limited  further  by  the  following  restrictions: 

A  departmental  Honors  student  is  expected  to  take  at  least  32  credit  hours  in  her 
senior  year,  including  Honors  and  thesis  credit. 

A  student  studying  in  a  Smith  College  Junior  Year  Abroad  Program  is  required 
to  carry  a  course  load  of  at  least  32  credit  hours  for  the  academic  year. 

The  first  two  half-credit  semester  courses  in  practical  music  may  not  count  as  the 
equivalent  of  a  full  course  for  the  purpose  of  balancing  a  three-course  program. 

A  student  may  not  enter  the  senior  year  with  a  shortage  of  hours. 

CHANGES  IN  COURSES  OR  GRADING  OPTIONS 

Within  the  first  ten  class  days  a  student  may  drop  or  enter  any  semester  course  or  change 
the  grading  option  of  an  extra  course  with  no  indication  of  the  earlier  enrollment 
appearing  on  her  permanent  record.  Within  the  first  ten  class  days  of  the  first 
semester  of  a  year  course  these  changes  may  also  be  made.  Notification  of  the  in- 
structor of  the  course  and  permission  of  the  student's  adviser  are  required. 

After  the  first  ten  class  days  of  a  semester  or  a  year  course,  the  grading  option  may  not  be 
changed. 

After  the  first  ten  class  days  and  until  ten  class  days  before  the  end  of  a  course  a  student  may 
drop  or  enter  a  semester  course  with  the  permission  of  the  instructor,  the  student's 
adviser,  and  the  Class  Dean.     These  changes  will  be  indicated  on   the  student's 
permanent  record  in  the  following  way: 
entered  course  x:    date 

dropped  course  x,  with  passing  grade:  date,  W 
dropped  course  x,  with  failing  grade:  date  WF 
A  student  who  wishes  to  drop  a  seminar  or  course  with  limited  enrollment  should 
;io  so  at  the  earliest  possible  time  so  that  another  student  may  take  advantage  of  the 
jpening.  Because  the  organization  and  operation  of  such  courses  is  often  critically 
dependent  on  the  students  enrolled,  the  instructor  may  refuse  permission  to  drop 
he  course  after  the  first  ten  class  days. 

Regulations  governing  changes  in  enrollment  in  courses  in  one  of  the  other  four 
olleges  may  be  more  restrictive  than  the  above.  Other  colleges'  regulations  are 
>osted  on  the  official  bulletin  board  at  the  beginning  of  each  semester. 

PREREQUISITES  AND  PERMISSIONS 

Admission  to  certain  courses  as  indicated  in  the  course  descriptions  requires  per- 
mission of  the  instructor  and/or  the  Chair  of  the  department. 
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A  student  who  does  not  have  the  prerequisites  for  a  course  may  elect  it  only  with 
the  permission  of  the  instructor  and  the  Chair  of  the  department  in  which  the  course 
is  offered. 

Permission  of  the  Administrative  Board  is  required  to  enter  or  drop  a  year  course 
at  mid-year.  The  petition  must  be  submitted  to  the  Chair  of  the  department  con- 
cerned and  the  instructor  of  the  course  before  it  is  filed  with  the  Class  Dean. 

Seminars  are  open,  by  permission  of  the  instructor,  to  juniors  and  seniors  only. 
A  student  not  enrolled  in  a  Departmental  Honors  Program  must  petition  the  Ad- 
ministrative Board  through  her  Class  Dean  in  order  to  elect  more  than  one  seminar 
in  a  semester.  Seminars  are  limited  to  twelve  undergraduate  students.  If  graduate 
students  are  admitted  the  seminar  may  total  fourteen  students.  Seminars  conducted 
by  more  than  one  faculty  member  may  include  up  to  a  total  of  16  graduate  and 
undergraduate  students.  If  enrollment  exceeds  this  number,  the  instructor  will 
select  the  best  qualified  applicants. 

Permission  of  the  instructor  and  the  Chair  of  the  department  concerned  is  required 
for  the  election  of  Special  Studies.  Special  Studies  are  normally  open  only  to  quali- 
fied juniors  and  seniors  with  the  permission  of  the  instructor  and  the  Chair  of  the 
department  concerned. 

A  matriculated  student  may  audit  a  course  on  a  regular  or  occasional  basis  if  space 
is  available  and  the  permission  of  the  instructor  is  obtained. 

SHORTAGE  OF  HOURS 

A  shortage  of  hours  may  be  made  up  by  an  equivalent  amount  of  work  carried 
above  the  normal  four-course  program  or  with  approved  summer  school  courses 
accepted  for  credit  toward  the  Smith  College  degree.  In  the  case  of  a  shortage  in- 
curred through  failure  the  work  must  be  in  a  course  at  the  same  or  a  higher  level. 

A  student  may  not  enter  the  senior  year  with  a  shortage  of  hours. 


LEAVES  OF  ABSENCE  AND  ABSENCE  FROM  CAMPUS 


Students  in  good  standing  who  wish  to  be  away  from  the  College  for  personal 
reasons,  or  to  attend  another  college  or  university,  may  take  a  leave  of  absence  for  a 
first  semester  or  for  a  full  academic  year.  A  request  for  a  leave  of  absence  must  be 
filed  with  the  student's  Class  Dean  before  March  15  of  the  preceding  year.  If  a 
student  wishes  to  undertake  academic  work  elsewhere  in  her  senior  year,  for  strong 
academic  or  cogent  personal  reasons,  she  must  petition  the  Administrative  Board  for 
approval  of  the  leave  of  absence. 

A  student  who  is  absent  from  College  for  more  than  six  weeks  in  any  semester  in 
which  she  is  registered  may  not  receive  credit  for  the  work  of  that  semester. 
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A  student  whose  college  work  or  conduct  is  deemed  unsatisfactory  is  subject  to  separation  from 
the  College  upon  the  recommendation  of  this  action  to  the  President  by  the  Administrative  Board, 
the  Honor  Board,  the  Judicial  Board,  or  the  Committee  on  Student  Affairs. 


THE  AGE  OF  MAJORITY 

Under  Massachusetts  law,  the  age  of  majority  is  18  and  carries  full  adult  rights 
and  responsibilities.  The  College  communicates  directly  with  students  in  matters 
concerning  grades,  academic  credit,  and  academic  standing.  At  the  request  of  the 
student,  information  pertaining  to  these  matters  will  be  provided  to  parents  and 
guardians. 
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Explanation  of  Symbols  and  Abbreviations 

Courses  are  classified  in  four  grades  indicated  by  the  first  digit  in  the  course  number: 
100,  Introductory;  200,  Intermediate;  300,  Advanced;  400,  Graduate,  open  to 
qualified  undergraduates. 

An  "a"  after  the  number  of  a  course  indicates  that  it  is  given  in  the  first  semester; 
a  "b,"  that  it  is  given  in  the  second  semester.  A  "c"  indicates  a  summer  seminar 
given  abroad.  Where  no  letter  follows  the  number  of  the  course,  the  course  is  a  full 
year  course,  and  credit  is  not  given  for  a  single  semester. 

Unless  otherwise  indicated,  all  year  courses  carry  eight  hours  credit;  all  semester 
courses,  four  hours. 

[  ]  Courses  in  brackets  will  be  omitted  during  the  current  year. 

The  numerals  after  the  letters  indicating  days  of  the  week  show  the  scheduled 
hours  of  classes  and  the  hours  to  be  used  at  the  option  of  the  instructor.  Students 
may  not  elect  more  than  one  course  in  a  time  block  (see  chart  on  the  final  page), 
except  in  rare  cases  which  involve  no  conflict.  Assignments  to  sections  and  labora- 
tory periods  are  made  by  the  Registrar.  Where  scheduled  hours  are  not  given,  the 
times  of  meeting  are  arranged  by  the  instructor. 

Dem.  indicates  demonstration;  lab.,  laboratory;  lee,  lecture;  sect.,  section;  dis., 
discussion. 


(  )  A  department  or  college  name  in  parentheses  following  the  name  of  an  instruc- 
tor in  a  course  listing  indicates  the  instructor's  usual  affiliation. 


The  following  symbols  before  an  instructor's  name  in  the  list  of  members  of  a  de- 
partment have  the  indicated  meaning: 


fabsent  for  the  year 
*absent  for  the  first  semester 
**absent  for  the  second  semester 


§Director  of  a  Junior  Year  Abroad 
Appointed  for  the  first  semester 
Appointed  for  the  second  semester 
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American  Studies  293a  American  Ideas  and  Institutions.  A  study  of  American  life  and 
thought  through  intensive  analysis  of  four  representative  generations  from  the 
eighteenth  to  the  twentieth  century.  The  adaptation  of  American  values  to  chang- 
ing economic,  political,  and  social  conditions.  Open  to  freshmen  by  permission  of 
the  instructor.  Topic  for  first  semester:  History  and  Social  Sciences.  Th  4-6.  Mr. 
Fink  and  Mr.  Allen  Weinstein. 

American  Studies  293b  American  Ideas  and  Institutions.  A  study  of  American  life  and 
thought  through  intensive  analysis  of  four  representative  generations  from  the 
eighteenth  to  the  twentieth  century.  The  adaptation  of  American  values  to 
changing  economic,  political,  and  social  conditions.  Open  to  freshmen  by  per- 
mission of  the  instructor.  Topic  for  second  semester:  History  and  Literature. 
T  3-5.     Mr.  Salisbury  and  Mr.  Zarov. 

Chinese  111  Modern  Chinese  (elementary).  An  introduction  to  Chinese  sounds,  to 
basic  language  patterns  of  spoken  Chinese,  and  to  the  recognition  of  Chinese  char- 
acters.   M  3-4:50,  Th  4-5:50,  and  two  laboratory  hours  to  be  arranged.    Mr.  Kung. 

[Chinese  122Da,  122Db  Intensive  Elementary  Chinese.  An  intensive  study  of  basic 
language  patterns  of  spoken  Chinese  and  training  in  speaking,  reading,  and  writ- 
ing at  an  elementary  level.  Prerequisite  for  122ob:  122Da.  Each  semester  car- 
ries double  course  credit.  M  3-4:50,  T  3-4:50,  W  10-10:50,  Th  4-5:50,  and  lab- 
oratory hours  to  be  arranged.    Mr.  Kung.] 

Chinese  212       Modern    Chinese    (intermediate).     Conversational  Chinese  and  reading 

I  of  modern  Chinese  writings,  additional  sentence  patterns  and  characters  and  their 
combinations.  Prerequisite:  111.  T  11-12:50,  Th  11  and  two  laboratory  hours. 
Mr.  Kung. 
Chinese  322  Modern  Chinese  (advanced).  Advanced  study  of  grammatical  structure 
of  Chinese,  and  readings  in  modern  literary  Chinese  materials.  Prerequisite: 
212  or  the  equivalent.    M  10-11:50,  Th  10.    Mr.  Kung. 

[Chinese  333  Modern  Chinese  Writings.  Selections  from  fiction  and  from  docu- 
mentary and  newspaper  styles.  Prerequisite:  322  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
Hours  to  be  arranged.    Mr.  Kung.] 

[Chinese  444     Classical  Chinese.] 

eneral  Literature  291  A  Survey  of  Selected  Literary  Masterpieces  from  Homer  to 
Tolstoy.  Lee.  W  3;  sect.  M  T  W  9;  M  T  W  10;  M  T  12,  W  11;  M  T  W  3;  W  2, 
Th  3,  F  2;  Th  10,  F  10-11:50.  Mr.  Connelly  (Director,  first  semester);  Ms.  Kern 
(Director,  second  semester);  Mr.  Dimock,  Mr.  Young,  Mrs.  Banerjee,  Mr.  Fayen. 

History  and  Social  Science  295b  Interdepartmental  Colloquium  in  Economics,  Govern- 
ment, History,  and  Sociology.  Topic  for  1974-75:  Sex  Roles  and  Social  Change.  The 
role  of  women  in  traditional,  developing,  industrial,  and  revolutionary  settings. 
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Involvement  of  women  in  work,  family,  religion,  and  politics.  Analysis  of  the 
factors  that  inhibit  or  promote  changes  in  the  position  of  women.  Enrollment 
limited.  Admission  by  permission  of  the  instructors.  Ms.  Horowitz  (Economics), 
Mrs.  Fowlkes  (Sociology  and  Anthropology),  and  Ms.  Ackelsberg  (Government). 

History  of  Science  395a  The  Concept  of  Nature  from  the  Pre-Socratics  to  Newton.  Th 
7:30.    Ms.  Burlingame. 

History  of  Science  396b  Science  from  Newton  to  1900.  The  role  of  the  biological 
and  physical  sciences  in  shaping  the  modern  world  view.  Th  7:30.  Ms.  Bur- 
lingame. 

[History  of  Science  397b  The  Scientific  Revolution:  1600-1880  {seminar).  The  in- 
fluence of  theology  and  philosophy  on  the  history  of  science.  Topics  include  the 
role  of  teleology  and  natural  theology  in  the  development  of  astronomy,  geology, 
and  biology,  and  the  interrelations  of  science  and  religion.    Ms.  Burlingame.] 

Japanese  lOODa,  lOOob  Intensive  Elementary  Japanese.  Speaking,  aural  comprehen- 
sion, reading,  and  writing.  Four  semesters'  credit.  M-F  9,  M  T  10,  plus  language 
laboratories.     Mrs.  Minegishi. 

Science  193a,  193b  Science  for  the  Humanist:  Atoms  and  Galaxies.  First  semester: 
Theories  of  motion  as  they  apply  to  objects  ranging  in  size  from  electrons  to 
galaxies.  Included  are  theories  of  Aristotle,  Ptolemy,  Copernicus,  Kepler,  Galileo, 
Newton,  and  Einstein.  Second  semester:  The  structure  of  large  (Galactic)  and 
small  (atomic  and  molecular)  systems.  Theories  of  light,  electricity,  and  matter 
as  they  pertain  to  ideas  about  the  origin  of  the  universe.  The  emphasis  is  on 
methods  used  to  arrive  at  classical  and  modern  theories.  Four  lecture-demonstra- 
tions.   W  Th  10,  F  10-11:50.    Mr.  Josephs. 

Social  Science  190a  Introduction  to  Statistics  for  Social  Scientists.  The  fundamental 
problems  in  collecting,  summarizing,  and  interpreting  empirical  data,  with  attention 
to  basic  descriptive  statistics,  elementary  probability,  the  concept  of  a  sampling 
distribution  and  its  role  in  statistical  inference,  association,  and  correlation.  M  12, 
T  11-12:50,  and  laboratory  hour  to  be  arranged.  Ms.  Bedlington  (Government), 
Mr.  Mair  (Economics). 

Student-Initiated  Courses  for  credit  are  open  to  sophomores,  juniors  and  seniors. 
Each  course  must  be  approved  by  the  Committee  on  Educational  Policy,  and  must 
have  a  faculty  sponsor  with  competence  in  the  subject  matter.  At  least  ten,  but 
no  more  than  fifteen,  students  must  enroll  in  the  course.  The  procedures  for 
initiating  such  a  course  are  available  in  College  Hall  21.  Proposals  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Committee  on  Educational  Policy  before  May  1  for  first  semester, 
or  November  1  for  second  semester. 
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FIVE  COLLEGE  COURSE  OFFERINGS  BY  FIVE  COLLEGE  FACULTY 


Joseph  Brodsky:    five  college  distinguished  visiting  professor  (at  Smith  under 
the  Five  College  Program) 

First  Semester: 

Amherst:    Russian  37.    Russkaja  poezija  18ogo  i  20ogo  vekov. 
UMass:    English  266(1).    Modern  Poetry.    T  Th  11:15. 

Second  Semester: 

Mount  Holyoke:  History  350s.  20th  Century  Europe.  Poets  of  Europe  including 
Russia  under  authoritarianism;  the  psychology  of  endurance. 
Seminar  of  research  papers  and  discussions.  Limited  to  15. 
Prerequisites:  History  244,  246  or  equivalent  (Russian  and 
European  History)  and  by  permission  of  the  department.  T 
3-4:50.    Mr.  Brodsky,  Mr.  Viereck. 

Smith:    English  347b  and  Russian  347b.    Modern  Poetry.    Hours  to  be  arranged. 

Joyce  Bailey:    assistant  professor  of  art  (at  Mount  Holyoke  under  the  Five  Col- 
lege Program) 

First  Semester: 

Mount  Holyoke:    Art  273f.    History  of  Graphics  in  Latin  America.    M  1-4. 
UMass:    Art  298.    Survey  of  pre-Columbian  Art  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Second  Semester: 
Unscheduled. 

Ronald  Kimelman:    assistant  professor  of  judaic  studies  (at  Amherst  under  the 
Five  College  Program) 

First  Semester: 

Amherst:    Religion  21.     The  Hebrew  Scripture.    T  Th  1:30-3:00. 
Hampshire:    SS294.     Twentieth  Century  Jewish  Thought.    T  10:30-12:00. 

Second  Semester: 

Amherst  and  Mount  Holyoke:    Religion  40  and  Religion  340s.     Five  College 

Seminar  in  Judaic  Studies.    Topic  for  1975:    Rab- 
binic Judaism. 

UMass:    Judaica  101.     The  Mystical  Hasidic  Tradition  and  its  Modern  Manifesta- 
tions. 
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CENTENNIAL  COURSES 

CEN  336a  Seminar  in  American  Education.  Topic  for  1974-75:  One  Hundred  Years 
of  Women's  Education.  M  7:30.  Mr.  Fink,  Mr.  Mendenhall.  (Education 
and  Child  Study.) 

CEN  100a  History  of  Geology.  Student-Initiated.  The  development  of  the  science 
of  geology  from  Ancient  Greece  to  the  present.  Study  will  focus  on  the  inter- 
action of  the  various  fields  of  the  geosciences  in  an  interdisciplinary  ap- 
proach. No  prerequisite,  permission  of  the  instructor.  Three  hours  to  be  ar- 
ranged.   Sponsor:    Ms.  Tallman.     (Geology.) 

CEN  370a  Hispanic-American  Society  in  the  Xovel.  The  Search  for  Identity  in  Modern 
Latin  American  Prose.  Fuentes.  Vargas  Llosa,  Garcia  Marquez  and  others. 
M  12,  T  11-11:50.    Mr.  Cutler.    (Hispanic  Studies.) 

CEN  211a  Intellectual  History  of  Women,  proseminar.  Students  will  analyze  selected 
topics  based  on  research  in  the  Sophia  Smith  Collection.  M  3-5.  Miss  Mur- 
dock.     (History.) 

CEN  302a  Musical  Journeys:  The  Grand  Tour,  colloquium.  An  aspect  of  the  intel- 
lectual and  musical  history  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Limited  to  15  students. 
Th  7:30.  Music  Room,  Alumnae  House.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wallfisch,  Mrs. 
Hoyt.     (History.) 

CEN  315a  Musical  Comedy  in  America.  The  history  and  development  of  the  Ameri- 
can musical  theatre  and  the  way  in  which  this  form  of  popular  entertainment 
has  mirrored  the  changing  attitudes  of  the  American  public  during  the  last 
hundred  years  of  our  country's  history.  The  consideration  of  musical  comedy 
as  a  distinct  art  form.    M  3-5.    Ms.  Spohn.     (Theatre  and  Speech.) 

CEN  212b  From  Moliere's  Ecole  des  Femmes  to  Gide's  Ecole  des  Femmes.  Plays,  novels, 
letters,  memoirs  and  essays  concerning  the  evolution  of  women's  education 
over  four  centuries  of  French  history  and  literature.  W  Th  F  12.  Mr. 
Lambert.     (French  Language  and  Literature.) 

CEN  340b  The  Myth  of  Eve,  seminar.  The  image  of  woman  through  the  centuries 
of  Jewish-Christian  tradition.  The  meanings  read  into  the  Genesis  story  of 
Eve  by  biblical  writers,  patristic,  medieval,  and  modern  theologians  and 
artists.  The  impact  of  the  Eve  myth  on  the  status  of  woman  in  the  West. 
T  3-5.    Ms.  Higgins.     (Religion  and  Biblical  Literature.) 


Centennial  courses  for  the  second  semester  may  be  submitted  to  the  Committee  on 
Educational  Policy  up  to  November  1,  1974. 
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associate  professor:  Raymond  H.  Giles,  Jr.,  ed.d.,  Chairman 

instructor:  Johnnella  E.  Butler,  m.a.t. 

teaching  fellow:  Rosemary  Lord,  b.a. 

lecturers:  W.  Manning  Marable,  m.a. 


Prerequisite  for  all  courses  in  the  department  is  Afro- American  Studies  101a  and 
101b  or  permission  of  the  instructor,  unless  otherwise  indicated.  Students  planning 
to  major  or  to  enter  the  honors  program  in  the  department  are  advised  to  take  courses 
in  one  or  more  of  the  following  fields:  English,  government,  history,  music,  sociology. 


101a  The  Black  Experience  in  the  Americas,  I.  A  socio-cultural  history  of  black  people 
in  North  and  South  America.  The  African  background,  enslavement,  the 
middle  passage  and  the  captive  experience.  Relations  between  master,  slaves 
and  freedmen.    M  T  1:40-2:50.    Mr.  Giles  and  Members  of  the  Department. 


101b  The  Black  Experience  in  the  Americas,  II.  The  legacy  of  slavery,  emancipation, 
racial  stratification  and  segregation  in  various  societies;  contemporary  prob- 
lems.   MT  1:40-2:50.    Mr.  Giles. 


115a     An  Introduction  to  African  American  Music.    West  African  origins.     Communal 
spiritualism  from  1619  to  the  present.    Th  11-12:50.    Mr.  Mclntyre  (Music). 


203a  Education  of  Black  Americans.  Black  Americans  and  public  education  in  the 
United  States,  past  and  present.  Special  emphasis  on  the  social  context  of 
education  within  the  black  community  in  both  the  South  and  the  North, 
and  on  definitions  of  education  within  the  black  community.  T  3-5.  Mr. 
Giles. 


04a  Black  History  and  Literature  in  the  Public  School  Curriculum.  Problems  and  ap- 
proaches, methods  and  techniques  for  incorporating  the  study  of  the  experience 
of  Africans,  Afro-Caribbeans,  and  Afro- Americans  into  the  curriculum  at  the 
elementary  and  secondary  levels.     M  3-5.     Miss  Butler. 

06b  The  Public  School  in  the  Black  Community.  Topics  to  be  considered  are  condi- 
tions of  education  in  the  indigenous  community;  school-community  relations; 
community  control;  educational  efforts  within  the  black  community;  how 
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the  role  and  behavior  of  black  educators,  community  advisory  committer 
parents  councils,  and  others  influence  the  content  and  quality  of  education 
in  black  communities.     Hours  to  be  arranged.     Miss  Butler. 

[213a  The  Black  Community.  The  social,  cultural,  and  economic  characteristics  of 
black  communities  in  the  United  States.  Examination  of  family  life,  educa- 
tion, political  organization,  pride  and  protest.] 

213b  Ethnic  Minorities  in  America.  Social  organization  of  a  multi-racial  and  ethni- 
cally diverse  society.  Cultural  and  political  problems  in  racial  and  ethnic 
relations.  Internal  organization  of  minority  communities  in  different  settings. 
M  10-11:50,  T  10.     Mr.  Rose  (Sociology  and  Anthropology). 

214b  Black  Theatre.  A  study  of  the  black  experience  as  it  has  found  expression  in 
the  theatre.  Emphasis  on  the  black  playwrights,  performers,  and  theatres 
of  the  1950'stothe  1970's.    M  10-11:50.    Mr.  Berkman  (Theatre  and  Speech). 

216a  Black  Political  Activism  in  America.  A  study  of  Black  Political  Activism  in  the 
twentieth  century.  Special  emphasis  on  the  contemporary  period,  1945  to 
the  present.  An  analysis  of  the  role  of  Black  Power  politics  in  the  black 
Americans'  equality  movement.    M  10-11:50,  T  10.    Mr.  Marable. 

225a  Government  and  Politics  of  Sub-Saharan  Africa.  An  introductory  survey  of  politi- 
cal, economic,  and  social  factors.  Traditional  African  government,  colonial 
administration  and  influence,  and  the  impact  of  modernization.  The  nation- 
alist movements  and  political  development  since  independence,  with  emphasif 
on  Ghana.  Nigeria,  Senegal,  Tanzania  and  South  Africa.  Pan-Africanisir 
and  the  place  of  Africa  in  world  politics.  M  T  1:40-2:50.  Mr.  Morris-Hal* 
(Government) . 

231a  Ethnology  of  Africa.  Survey  of  the  major  ecological,  racial,  and  cultural  di 
visions  of  sub-Saharan  Africa  with  intensive  analysis  of  tribes  selected  t< 
illustrate  the  range  of  precolonial  societies  and  the  consequences  of  Europea 
contact  and  control.    W  7:30.    Mrs.  Hopkins  (Sociology  and  Anthropology 

237a  Black  Literature  -  The  Novel.  Survey  of  Afro-American  fiction  with  concentr; 
tion  on  the  novel.    M  T  1:40-2:50.    Miss  Butler. 

237b  Comparative  Black  Poetries.  Modern  and  contemporary  poetry  from  sever 
black  cultures  and  perspectives.     The  poetry  of  some  African  countries  w 
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be  studied  in  translation  as  well  as  Afro-American  poetry  and  samples  from 
the  Caribbean  and  South  American  black  poets.  M  T  1:40-2:50.  Miss 
Butler. 


The  following  courses  are  open  to  qualified  juniors  and  seniors. 
Permission  of  the  instructor  is  required. 

301a,  301b     Special  Studies. 

310b  Problems  in  the  Study  of  the  Black  Experience  (seminar).  Theory  and  research. 
Hours  to  be  arranged.    Mr.  Giles. 

311a  Reform,  Revolution  and  Reaction  (seminar).  A  study  of  the  character  of  nine- 
teenth and  early  twentieth  century  black  thought.  Special  emphasis  on  early 
civil  rights  movement  activists  and  the  origins  of  African  and  Afro-American 
nationalism.     M  7:30.     Mr.  Marable. 


>12b  The  Teaching  of  the  Black  Experience  in  Secondary  Schools.  A  course  for  prospec- 
tive teachers  of  African,  Afro-American  or  Social  Studies  in  elementary  and 
secondary  schools.  Organization  and  presentation  of  subject  matter  to  be  inte- 
grated into  the  social  studies  curriculum  at  all  levels.  Two  class  hours  with 
observation  and  directed  intern  teaching.  Prerequisite:  204a  or  204b.  Ad- 
mission by  permission  of  the  instructor.     M  7:30.     Mr.  Giles. 

21b  The  Folk  Culture  of  Black  Americans  (seminar).  The  creative  expression  of  black 
Americans  as  seen  in  the  folk  culture  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  cen- 
turies and  the  urban  lifestyle  of  the  twentieth.  The  study  of  legends  and  work 
songs,  spirituals,  rhythm  and  blues;  examination  of  African  and  slave  themes; 
black  rage  and  the  rhetoric  of  "soul."    W  7:30.    Miss  Butler. 

22b  Ideologies  of  the  Struggle  (seminar).  A  study  of  integrationist,  black  nationalist 
and  socialist  ideologies  of  the  Afro- American  community  since  1945.  Prereq- 
uisite:   311a  or  permission  of  the  instructor.    T  7:30.     Mr.  Marable. 

^7b  Comparative  Slave  Systems  in  the  Americas  (colloquium).  A  review  of  the  slave 
cultures  of  the  black  diaspora  in  Africa,  Brazil,  the  West  Indies,  and  the 
American  South.  The  economics  of  the  plantation,  the  black  personality, 
slave  resistance  and  abolition  are  examined.     Th  11-12:50.     Mr.  Marable. 
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THE  MAJOR 

Advisers:    Miss  Butler,  Mr.  Giles,  Mr.  Marable. 

Adviser  for  Study  Abroad:     Mr.  Giles. 

Basis:     101a  or  101b,  or  Introduction  to  Black  Studies. 

Requirements: 

A.  Nine  semester  courses,  in  addition  to  the  basis,  as  follows: 

1.  General  concentration.  Four  courses,  chosen  from  among  115a  and  the 
200-level  courses  in  the  department.  Courses  at  the  300-level  may 
also  be  used  where  appropriate. 

2.  Advanced  concentration.  Five  courses,  chosen  in  one  area  with  three 
courses  in  a  particular  field  or  two  courses  on  a  field  work  experience. 
The  advanced  concentration  courses  may  be  taken  in  the  Smith  College 
Afro-American  Studies  Department  or  in  one  of  the  corresponding  de- 
partments at  Amherst,  Hampshire  or  Mount  Holyoke  Colleges  or  the 
University  of  Massachusetts. 

3.  Research  or  field  work.    310b. 

B.  An  examination  of  competence. 

Field  Work:  Students  will  be  encouraged  to  participate  in  field  work  and  research 
in  one  of  the  following  ways:  (a)  Course-related  work  in  local  communities  (e.g,. 
Springfield);  (b)  Research  and  participation  in  communities  elsewhere  in  the 
United  States;  (c)  Study  and  work  abroad  (e.g.,  in  sub-Saharan  Africa  or  the 
West  Indies).  These  projects  may  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Committee  on 
Honors  and  Independent  Programs  and/or  the  Committee  on  Study  Abroad. 

With  the  permission  of  the  department,  students  may  apply  to  spend  the  junior 
year  abroad  at  an  African  university  participating  in  the  African-American  In- 
stitute's Program  or  in  the  Smith  Program  in  Geneva. 

HONORS 
Director:    Mr.  Giles. 

Requirements:  The  same  as  those  for  the  major,  including  the  examination  of 
competence,  but  a  long  paper,  which  may  receive  one  or  two  semesters'  credit, 
will  be  substituted  for  one  or  two  of  the  courses  in  Section  B  of  the  major  require- 
ments listed  above. 
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Adviser:     Mr.  Allen  Weinstein. 

This  major  aims  to  bring  into  a  single  focus  certain  courses  which  explore  the  his- 
try  of  American  culture  in  its  broadest  sense.  It  is  limited  to  fifty  students, 
twenty-five  each  from  the  junior  and  senior  classes.  Students  planning  to  major  in 
American  Studies  should  take  at  least  one  semester  of  European  history,  one  se- 
mester of  American  history,  and  American  Studies  293a  and  b  before  their  junior 
year. 

American  Studies  293a  American  Ideas  and  Institutions.  A  study  of  American  life  and 
thought  through  intensive  analysis  of  four  representative  generations  from  the 
eighteenth  to  the  twentieth  century.  The  adaptation  of  American  values  to  chang- 
ing economic,  political,  and  social  conditions.  Open  to  freshmen  by  permission  of 
the  instructor.  Topic  for  first  semester:  History  and  Social  Sciences.  Th  4-6. 
Mr.  Fink  and  Mr.  Allen  Weinstein. 

American  Studies  293b  American  Ideas  and  Institutions.  A  study  of  American  life  and 
thought  through  intensive  analysis  of  four  representative  generations  from  the 
eighteenth  to  the  twentieth  century.  The  adaptation  of  American  values  to 
changing  economic,  political,  and  social  conditions.  Open  to  freshmen  by  per- 
mission of  the  instructor.  Topic  for  second  semester:  History  and  Literature. 
T  3-5.     Mr.  Salisbury  and  Mr.  Zarov. 

American  Studies  295a  An  interdisciplinary  investigation  of  selected  aspects  of 
American  civilization.  Required  of  all  majors,  normally  in  the  junior  year.  Topic 
for  1974-75:  New  Directions  in  American  Studies.  W  7:30.  Mr.  Elkins  and  Mr. 
Zarov. 

American  Studies  340b  Integrating  Course.  Required  of  all  senior  majors.  W  7:30. 
Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Zarov. 

Requirements: 

A.      Eleven  semester  courses,  including  the  following  eight  essential  courses: 
Two  semester  courses  in  American  history; 

Four  semester  courses  in  the  American  field,  from  at  least  two  of  the  fol- 
lowing departments:    Art,  Economics,  Education,  English,  Government, 
Philosophy,  Religion,  Sociology,  and  Theatre; 
American  Studies  295a; 
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American  Studies  340b; 

and  a  departmental  concentration,  i.e.  a  minimum  of  five  courses  in  a  se- 
lected department  of  which  three  may  not  be  counted  among  the  eight  es- 
sential courses  specified  above. 

B.      An  interdepartmental  examination  set  by  the  American  Studies  Committee. 


HONORS 

Requirements:  the  same  as  those  for  the  major,  except  that  a  long  paper  will  be 
substituted  for  either  one  or  two  of  the  eleven  required  courses.  The  program 
must  also  include  at  least  one  seminar  in  the  junior  and  senior  years. 

Three  examinations:  an  interdepartmental  examination,  a  departmental  examina- 
tion in  an  American  subject,  and  a  special  examination  to  test  the  candidate's 
ability  to  do  independent  research. 


GRADUATE 

American  Studies  455a     Advanced  Studies.     Topic  for  1974-75:     Images  of  America. 
Hours  to  be  arranged.     Mr.  Rose. 
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Adviser:     Mr.  Dimock. 

Basis:  Greek  111  or  Latin  112b  (or  the  equivalent);  History  101b.  Competence  in 
both  Greek  and  Latin  is  strongly  recommended. 

Requirements:  nine  semester  courses  above  the  basis.  Four  chosen  from  Greek 
212a,  212b,  322b,  323a,  332b,  334b,  Latin  214a,  214b,  322b,  323a,  333a,  335a, 
337;  two  from  History:  201a,  202a,  203a,  204a,  303b;  and  three  chosen  from  Art 
209a,  210a,  211a,  212b,  215b,  310b,  312a,  Classics  232b,  Government  260a, 
Philosophy  124a,  Religion  185,  210a  or  b,  220a  or  b,  235a,  285a,  287b,  328b,  and 
Sociology  230a. 

Note  that  because  of  the  prerequisites  in  the  Department  of  Classical  Languages 
and  Literatures  (see  p.  102),  it  will  ordinarily  be  necessary  to  take  a  required 
Latin  or  Greek  course  in  the  sophomore  year. 

Two  examinations:  a  departmental  examination  in  translation  of  Greek  or  Latin 
or  both,  and  an  examination  in  Ancient  History.  In  both  examinations  the  stu- 
dent will  be  expected  to  demonstrate  her  ability  to  assess  various  aspects  of  the 
ancient  world  through  the  use  of  source  materials  in  the  original. 

HONORS  IN  ANCIENT  STUDIES 

Director:     Mr.  Dimock. 

Requirements:  the  same  as  those  for  the  major,  with  the  addition  of  a  long  paper 
equivalent  to  one  or  two  semester  courses. 

Three  examinations:  one  in  Latin,  or  Greek,  or  in  both  languages,  to  be  taken  no 
later  than  the  first  semester  of  the  senior  year;  an  examination  in  Ancient  History; 
and  an  examination  in  classical  literature,  art,  religion,  philosophy,  or  government. 
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professors: 


KENNEDY  PROFESSOR! 
ASSOCIATE  professors: 


ASSISTANT  PROFESSORS: 


instructors: 


lecturers: 


Phyllis  Williams  Lehmann,  ph.d.,  litt.d.,  d.f.a.  (hon.) 

George  Cohen 

Charles  Scott  Chetham,  ph.d.,  Director  of  the  Museum 

fjAMES  HOLDERBAUM,  PH.D. 

William  Lloyd  MacDonald,  ph.d. 
Robert  Mark  Harris,  ph.d. 
Elliot  Melville  Offner,  m.f.a.,  Chairman 
2Charles  Mitchell,  ph.d. 
Peter  Garland,  m.arch. 
Edward  Joseph  Hill,  m.f.a. 
Helen  E.  Searing,  ph.d. 
John  David  Stokes,  m.f.a. 
Suzanne  Bloom,  m.f.a. 
Judith  A.  Lerner,  ph.d. 
Jaroslaw  Volodymyr  Leshko,  a.m. 
Gary  L.  Niswonger,  m.f.a. 
Alfred  Souza,  m.f.a. 
Peter  Johnson,  m.f.a. 

Carol  M.  Cardon,  m.a. 
2Elizabeth  Mongan,  a.b. 
Marylin  Martin  Rhie,  ph.d. 
Wendy  S.  Sheard,  ph.d. 


Students  planning  to  major  or  to  do  honors  work  in  art  will  find  that  courses  in 
literature,  philosophy  (233b),  religion,  and  history  taken  in  the  first  two  years  will 
prove  valuable.  A  reading  knowledge  of  foreign  languages,  especially  German. 
Italian,  and  French,  is  strongly  recommended  as  background  for  historical  courses. 
Biological  Sciences  210  is  recommended  for  students  with  a  special  interest  in  land- 
scape architecture.  Each  of  the  historical  courses  may  require  one  or  more  trips  to 
Boston,  New  York,  or  the  vicinity  for  the  study  of  original  works  of  art. 


100 


101b 


A.  HISTORICAL  COURSES 

Introduction  to  the  History  of  Western  Art.  Major  representative  works  of  West- 
ern art,  from  antiquity  to  the  present  (including  painting,  sculpture,  and 
architecture),  are  studied  historically  and  analytically.  Both  semesters  must 
be  completed  in  order  for  credit  to  be  given.  Three  lectures  W  2,  Th  3,  F  2; 
and  one  discussion  period.  Members  of  the  Department.  Directors:  Mrs. 
Lerner,  first  semester;  Miss  Searing,  second  semester. 


Introduction  to  the  History  of  Western  Art. 
those  taking  100. 


Restricted  to  1 5  students  selected  from 
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102a  Introduction  to  Historical  Architecture.  Major  representative  works  of  Western 
architecture  will  be  studied  as  stylistic  and  historic  documents.  Analytical 
method,  architectural  archaeology,  and  field  work  will  be  included.  This 
course  may  not  be  substituted  for  100  as  basis  for  the  major.  Offered  in  al- 
ternate years.     M  10-11:50,  T  10.     Mr.  MacDonald. 

201b  Art  of  Prehistoric  and  Traditional  Societies.  A  survey  of  the  various  art  forms  of 
prehistoric  Europe,  the  Near  East,  and  of  the  traditional  societies  of  Africa 
south  of  the  Sahara,  Oceania,  and  the  North  American  Indian;  emphasis 
upon  the  types  characteristic  of  these  diverse  cultures.  No  prerequisite. 
Th  11-12:50,  F  12.    Mrs.  Lerner. 

[205a  Great  Cities.  The  fabric  and  image  of  the  city  seen  in  planning,  architecture, 
and  the  works  of  artists  and  writers.  Attention  will  be  paid  to  the  city  as  an 
ideal  and  an  example,  and  the  course  will  deal  with  it  from  its  foundation  to 
the  present,  though  major  periods  will  be  emphasized.  Prerequisite:  100  or 
102a.     Offered  in  alternate  years.     M  10-11:50,  T  10.     Mr.  MacDonald.] 

[206b  History  of  Sculpture:  1550  to  the  Present.  Masterpieces  of  major  representative 
sculptors  and  sculptural  movements  as  reflections  of  European  and  American 
civilization  during  the  past  four  centuries.  Recommended  background: 
Art  100,  or  any  course  in  the  history  of  art  after  the  Renaissance.  W  Th  10, 
F  10-11:50.    Mr.  Holderbaum.] 

207a  Oriental  Art.  The  art  of  China  and  peripheral  regions  as  expressed  in  paint- 
ing, sculpture,  architecture,  porcelain,  and  the  ritual  bronzes.  The  influence 
of  India  is  studied  in  connection  with  the  spread  of  Buddhism  along  the  trade 
routes  of  Central  Asia.     M  T  1:40-2:50.     Mrs.  Rhie. 

208b  Oriental  Art.  The  art  of  Japan,  especially  painting,  sculpture,  architecture 
and  color  prints.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  roles  of  native  tradition 
and  foreign  influences  in  the  development  of  Japanese  art.  M  T  1:40-2:50. 
Mrs.  Rhie. 

[209a  The  Art  of  the  Ancient  Near  East.  The  architecture  and  representational  art, 
of  Mesopotamia,  Syria,  Anatolia,  and  Iran  from  the  prehistoric  to  the  Islamic 
periods,  discussed  in  the  context  of  cultural  and  historical  developments. 
No  prerequisite.    To  be  offered  in  1975-76.    Mrs.  Lerner.] 

210a  Egyptian  Art.  The  architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  and  minor  arts  of  Egypt 
from  the  earliest  times  to  the  Islamic  conquest,  with  emphasis  upon  the  prin- 
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cipal  sites.  Artistic  developments  will  be  related  to  the  unique  religious  phi- 
losophy and  history  of  Egypt.  Alternates  with  201b.  No  prerequisite.  Th 
10,  F  10-11:50.     Mrs.  Lerner. 

211a  The  Art  of  Greece.  Architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  and  the  minor  arts  from 
the  prehistoric  background  to  the  late  Hellenistic  age.  M  T  W  9.  Mrs. 
Lehmann. 

[212b  The  Art  of  Rome.  Architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  and  the  minor  arts  from 
the  late  Hellenistic  and  Etruscan  backgrounds  to  the  late  antique  anteced- 
ents of  Christian  art.  Recommended  background:  211a  or  100.  Offered  in 
alternate  years.    M  T  W  9.    Mr.  MacDonald.] 

215b  Ancient  Cities  and  Sanctuaries.  A  study  of  selected  Greek  and  Roman  sites  as 
revealed  by  archaeological,  literary,  and  historical  evidence.  Planning,  archi- 
tecture, and  artistic  forms  as  shaped  by  social,  political,  and  religious  factors. 
M  10-11:50,  T  10.     Mrs.  Lehmann. 

[221b  Early  Medieval  Art.  Art  from  the  time  of  Constantine  to  Charlemagne  with 
emphasis  on  painting,  mosaic,  and  sculpture.  Prerequisite:  100,  220b,  or 
the  equivalent.     M  12,  T  11-12:50,  W  11.     Mr.  Harris.] 

222a  Romanesque  and  Byzantine  Art.  Architecture,  sculpture,  illuminated  manu- 
scripts, and  painting  from  the  ninth  through  the  twelfth  centuries  with  em- 
phasis on  England,  France,  Germany,  and  the  Byzantine  Empire.  Pre- 
requisite: 100  or  the  equivalent,  or  221a.  M  12,  T  11-12:50,  W  11.  Mr. 
Harris. 

224b  Gothic  Art.  Architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting  from  the  mid-twelfth 
through  the  fourteenth  centuries  with  emphasis  on  France,  England,  and 
Germany.     Prerequisite:     100.     M  12,  T  11-12:50,  W  11.     Mr.  Harris. 

[232a  Northern  Art.  Dutch,  Flemish,  French,  and  German  art  from  the  fourteenth 
through  the  sixteenth  century.  From  Van  Eyck  to  Bruegel.  Given  in 
alternate  years.     Recommended  background:     100.] 

[233a  Italian  Fifteenth-Century  Art.  The  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture  of  the 
early  Renaissance.  Recommended  background:  100.  Alternates  with  235a. 
W  Th  10,  F  10-11:50.     Mr.  Holderbaum.l 
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235a  Italian  Sixteenth-Century  Art.  Painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture  from  the 
High  Renaissance  to  the  Counter-Reformation.  Recommended  background: 
100.     Alternates  with  233a.     Th  10,  F  10-11:50.     Mrs.  Sheard. 


239c      Michelangelo.     Summer,  1974.     Florence  and  Rome,  Italy.  Mr.  Holderbaum. 

[241a     The  Art  of  the  Seventeenth  Century  in  Italy,  France,  and  Spain.     Recommended 
backbround:     100.     Th  F  8:40-9:50.] 

[242b    Dutch  and  Flemish  Art  of  the  Seventeenth  Century.     From  Bruegel  to  Rembrandt. 
Emphasis  on  painting  and  drawing.     Recommended  background:     100.] 

[243c     Dutch  Art:     Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries.     Summers  in  Amsterdam,  The 
Netherlands.] 


244b  Baroque  Architecture .  Design  and  meaning  in  the  architecture  of  Italy  and 
other  western  European  countries  from  the  later  sixteenth  to  the  early  eight- 
eenth century.  Offered  in  alternate  years.  Recommended  background: 
100  or  102a.    M  T  W  9.    Mr.  MacDonald. 


246a  Art  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  in  Europe.  Painting,  architecture  and  sculpture 
in  Europe,  with  emphasis  on  developments  in  England  and  France.  Offered 
in  alternate  years.  Recommended  background:  100.  W  Th  F  12,  Th  11 
at  the  option  of  the  instructor.     Miss  Searing. 

251a  Nineteenth-Century  Art.  From  Goya  and  Jacques  Louis  David  through  the 
Impressionist  and  Post-Impressionist  painters.  Recommended  background: 
100.    W  Th  F  12.    Mr.  Leshko. 

[252a  Russian  Art.  Architecture  and  figural  arts  from  the  early  middle  ages  to  the 
present.  Byzantine  influences,  icon  painting,  church  architecture,  relation- 
ships with  the  West,  and  the  connection  of  art  with  Russian  culture  generally 
will  be  studied.     Prerequisite:     100.] 

253a  The  Arts  in  America.  The  art  of  Colonial  America  and  the  Early  Republic, 
from  the  seventeenth  to  the  nineteenth  century,  including  architecture, 
sculpture,  painting,  and  the  decorative  arts.     M  T  8:40-9:50. 
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254b  The  Arts  in  America.  American  art  of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries 
with  emphasis  on  the  major  figures  and  main  currents  in  the  various  arts. 
M  T  8:40-9:50. 

255b  Architecture  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Architecture  from  the  late  eighteenth 
century  to  the  1890's.  Recommended  background:  100  or  280a,  b.  M  T 
1:40-2:50.     Not  to  be  offered  in  1975-76.     Miss  Searing. 

256b  Contemporary  Art.  Twentieth-century  movements  in  Europe  and  America. 
Recommended  background:     100  or  251a.     W  Th  F  12.     Mr.  Leshko. 

[258a  Architecture  of  the  Twentieth  Century.  Modern  architecture  and  urbanism  from 
1890  to  the  present.  Recommended  background:  100,  255a,  or  280a,  b. 
W  Th  F  12,  Th  at  the  option  of  the  instructor.  To  be  offered  in  1975-76. 
Miss  Searing.] 

259b  Art  of  the  Film:  The  Moving  Image.  Introduction  to  the  study  of  the  motion 
picture  as  a  visual  art.  Emphasis  on  the  viewing  and  critical  analyses  of 
selected  films  illustrating  the  historical  and  formal  development  of  the  medi- 
um. Enrollment  limited  to  thirty-five  students.  Not  open  to  freshmen.  M 
T  2-4,  and  T  7:30  for  film  study.     Mr.  Cohen. 

290b  Architectural  Studies  (colloquium).  Topic  for  1974-75:  Problems  in  Modern 
Architecture.  Enrollment  limited;  admission  by  permission  of  the  instruc- 
tor.    M  3-5.     Mr.  MacDonald. 

301,  301a,  301b  Special  Studies.  Normally  by  permission  of  the  department  for  junior 
and  senior  majors  and  for  qualified  juniors  and  seniors  from  other  departments. 

303b  Problems  in  the  History  of  Art.  Required  of  senior  honors  students;  open  to 
other  students  by  permission  of  the  instructor.     Th  4.     Mr.  Harris. 

[307b    Colloquium  on  Michelangelo.     Hours  to  be  arranged.     Mr.  Holderbaum.] 

Seminars 

310b  Studies  in  Ancient  Art.  Topic  for  1974-75:  Ancient  Painting.  T  3.  Mrs. 
Lehmann. 

312a      Studies  in  Greek  Sculpture.     T  3.     Mrs.  Lehmann. 

315a  Studies  in  Late  Antique  Art.  Topic  for  1974-75:  The  City  of  Constantinople. 
M  3-5.     Mr.  MacDonald. 

321a      Studies  in  Early  Medieval  Art.     Th  4-6.     Mr.  Harris. 
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[331a  Studies  in  Northern  Painting] 

[333a  Studies  in  Italian  Renaissance  Art.    Th  4-6.     Mr.  Holderbaum.] 

333b  Studies  in  Italian  Renaissance  Art.    Topic  for  1974-75:    Donatello.    Mr.  Mitchell. 

[342b  Problems  in  Seventeenth-Century  Art.     M  7:30.] 

348a  English  Art,  Architecture  and  Design  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Emphasis  on  the 
relationships  between  literature,  social  theory  and  the  arts.  Prerequisite: 
251a,  255b,  or  English  227.  This  seminar  can  interlock  with  English  327a. 
Presentations  and  slide  showings  for  both  courses  T5  at  the  option  of  the  in- 
structors.    Hours  to  be  arranged.     Miss  Searing. 

[351a    Studies  in  Nineteenth-Century  European  Art.     T  3-5.     Mr.  Leshko.] 

352b      The  History  of  Graphic  Arts.    T  3-5.     Miss  Mongan. 

356b     Studies  in  Twentieth-Century  Art.    T  3-5.     Mr.  Leshko. 

357a      Introduction  to  Museum  Problems.    Open  to  senior  Art  majors  only.    T  3-5.    Mr. 

Chetham. 
[359b    Studies  in  Modern  Architecture.     To  be  offered  in  1975-76.     Miss  Searing.] 

Graduate 

For  information  about  graduate  work  in  art,  application  should  be  made  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Department. 
Adviser:     Mr.  Leshko. 
400        Research  and  Thesis. 

401,  401a,  401b    Advanced  Studies.     May  be  taken  for  double  credit. 
[433a,  434b       Art  of  the  Italian  Renaissance.     Mr.  Holderbaum.] 


B.  STUDIO  COURSES 

A  fee  for  basic  class  materials  is  charged  in  161a,  161b,  171b,  182a,  182b,  262b, 
>65b,  271a,  273a,  275a,  282b,  305a,  367a,  372b,  374b,  386a.  The  individual  stu- 
lent  is  responsible  for  the  purchase  of  any  additional  supplies  she  may  require.  The 
lepartment  reserves  the  right  to  retain  examples  of  work  done  in  studio  courses. 

It  is  recommended  that  studio  art  majors  fulfill  the  Art  J  00  requirement  in  the 
xshman  or  sophomore  year. 

Introductory  Courses 
Studio  courses  at  the  100  level  are  designed  to  accept  all  interested  students  with 
:  without  previous  art  experience.     Enrollment  is  limited  to  twenty  students  per 
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section.  Two  100-level  courses  will  be  considered  prerequisites  for  most  offerings 
at  the  200  and  300  levels.  However,  the  second  100-level  course  may  be  taken  dur- 
ing the  same  semester  as  an  intermediate-level  course  with  the  permission  of  the 
instructor. 

161a  Design  Workshop,  I.  An  introduction  to  visual  experience  through  a  study 
of  the  basic  principles  of  design.  Nine  studio  hours  of  which  six  must  be 
M  T  10-12:50,  or  M  T  2-4:50,  Mr.  Cohen;  W  F  10-12:50,  Mr.  Stokes,  Direc- 
tor; or  Th  F  2-4:50. 

161b     A  repetition  of  161a.    W  F  10-12:50,  Th  F  2-4:50,  Ms.  Bloom. 

163a  Drawing,  I.  An  introduction  to  visual  experience  through  a  study  of  the  basic 
elements  of  drawing.  Nine  studio  hours  of  which  six  must  be  M  W  10-12:50, 
Mr.  Niswonger;  M  T  2-4:50,  or  Th  F  10-12:50,  Ms.  Bloom,  Director. 

163b  A  repetition  of  163a.  Nine  studio  hours  of  which  six  must  be  Th  F  2-4:50; 
M  W  10-12:50,  Mr.  Niswonger;  W  F  10-12:50,  Mr.  Hill. 

171b  Introduction  to  the  Materials  of  Art.  An  introduction  to  materials  used  in  the 
various  arts.  For  students  not  intending  to  major  in  studio  art.  Limited 
to  twenty-five  students.     M  T  10-11:50.     Mr.  Offner. 

182a  Photography,  I.  An  introduction  to  visual  experience  through  a  study  of  the 
basic  elements  of  photography  as  an  expressive  medium.  Nine  studio  ho  urs 
of  which  six  must  be  M  T  2-4:50,  or  Th  F  2-4:50.  Mr.  Hill.  Priority  given 
to  freshmen  and  sophomores.    Mr.  Hill,  Director. 

182b     A  repetition  of  182a.    Nine  studio  hours  of  which  six  must  be  M  T  10-12:50. 


Intermediate  Courses 

Unless  stated  otherwise,  the  prerequisite  for  intermediate  courses  is  two   intro- 
ductory courses. 

262b  Design  Workshop,  II.  Advanced  problems  in  design,  emphasizing  the  con- 
tinuation of  principles  of  composition,  conceptual  awareness,  and  the  usage 
of  materials.  Prerequisite:  161a  or  b  and  163a  or  b,  and  permission  of  the 
instructor.     Th  F  2-4:50.     Mr.  Stokes. 

264a  Drawing,  II.  Advanced  problems  in  drawing,  including  study  of  the  human 
figure.  Prerequisite:  163a  or  b,  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Nine  studic 
hours  of  which  six  must  be  Th  F  10-12:50.     Mr.  Hill. 

[264b    A  repetition  of  264a.    Nine  studio  hours  of  which  six  must  be  M  T  10-12:50. 
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)5a  Color.  Studio  projects  in  visual  organization  stressing  the  understanding  and 
application  of  color  principles,  using  the  various  color  media,  such  as  acrylic 
paint,  ink,  and  colored  paper.  Prerequisite:  161a  or  b,  163a  or  b,  or  per- 
mission of  the  instructor.  Nine  studio  hours  of  which  six  must  be  M  T  10- 
12:50.    Mr.  Cohen. 

16a  Painting,  I.  Various  spatial  and  pictorial  concepts  are  investigated  through 
such  media  as  watercolor,  oil,  acrylic,  and  mixed  media.  Prerequisites: 
161a  or  161b,  or  163a  or  163b,  and  permission  of  the  instructor.  Th  F  2- 
4:50.    Ms.  Bloom. 

>6b  A  repetition  of  266a.  Nine  studio  hours  of  which  six  must  be  Th  F  2-4:50. 
Ms.  Bloom. 

'la  Graphic  Arts.  Methods  of  printmaking,  with  emphasis  on  intaglio  techniques. 
Prerequisite:  161a  or  b,  or  163a  or  b,  or  182a  or  b,  or  permission  of  the  in- 
structor. Enrollment  limited  to  twenty  students.  M  T  2-4:50.  Mr.  Nis- 
wonger. 

'3a  Sculpture,  I.  The  human  figure  and  other  natural  forms.  Work  in  modeling, 
casting,  and  welding.  Prerequisite:  161a  or  b  and  163  a  or  b  or  permission 
of  the  instructor.  Nine  studio  hours  of  which  six  must  be  M  T  2-4:50.  Mr. 
Offner. 

75a  An  Introduction  to  Printing.  Setting  type  and  printing  books  and  ephemera  on 
the  hand-press.  Examination  and  study  of  fine  printing  and  rare  books.  En- 
rollment limited  to  ten  students.  No  prerequisite.  Admission  by  permission 
of  the  instructor.    Th  F  10-11:50.     Mr.  Offner.] 

'6a  Calligraphy.  The  art  of  writing  and  constructing  letters  and  the  use  of  cal- 
ligraphy and  lettering  as  design.     M  T  10-11:50.     Mr.  Offner. 

•0  Introduction  to  Architecture,  City  Planning,  and  Landscape.  Preliminary  instruction 
in  drafting,  perspective,  and  lettering,  followed  by  planning  and  design  prob- 
lems.   Th  F  2-4:50.    Mr.  Garland. 

»2b  Photography,  II.  Light  sensitive  processes  are  employed  as  a  means  of  visual 
expression.  Admission  by  permission  of  the  instructor.  Th  F  2-4:50.  Mr. 
Hill. 

Advanced  Courses 

Unless  stated  otherwise,  the  prerequisite  for  advanced  courses  is  one  intermediate 
course. 

,501,  301a,  301b  Special  Studies.  Normally  by  permission  of  the  department  for 
junior  and  senior  majors  and  for  qualified  juniors  and  seniors  from  other 
departments. 
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305a  The  Teaching  of  Art.  The  process,  philosophy,  planning  and  organizing  of 
creative  activities  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  through  the  use 
of  several  media  with  the  emphasis  on  found  materials.  Admission  by  per- 
mission of  the  instructor.    M  7:30. 

[362a    Painting,  II.    Prerequisites:    265a,  266a,  266b,  or  permission  of  the  instructor.] 

362b  Painting,  II.  Individual  expression  in  pictorial  concepts,  using  various  paint- 
ing media.  Prerequisites:  265a,  266a,  266b,  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
Nine  studio  hours  of  which  six  must  be  M  T  10-12:50.    Mr.  Cohen. 

363b  Experiments  in  Combined  Media.  Problems  in  the  integration  of  visual  media 
and  an  exploration  of  new  artistic  materials  and  means.  Prerequisite:  two 
intermediate  studio  courses  or  permission  of  the  instructor.     M  T  2-4:50. 

367a  Serigraphy.  Experiments  in  line,  color,  and  form,  using  the  graphic  medium 
of  silkscreen.  Prerequisites:  163a  or  b  and  two  intermediate  courses,  and  per- 
mission of  the  instructor.  Enrollment  limited  to  fifteen  students.  Th  F  2- 
4:50.     Mr.  Stokes. 

372b  Graphic  Arts,  II.  Advanced  study  in  printmaking,  with  emphasis  on  lithog- 
raphy. Prerequisite:  271a,  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Enrollment 
limited  to  twenty  students.     M  T  2-4:50.     Mr.  Niswonger. 

374b  Sculpture,  II.  Continuation  of  Sculpture,  I  with  work  in  advanced  media.  Pre- 
requisite: 273a,  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Nine  studio  hours  of  which 
six  must  be  M  T  2-4:50.    Mr.  Offner. 

% 

381  Architecture.  Further  problems  in  planning  and  design  together  with  instruc- 
tion in  elementary  construction.  Prerequisites:  280a  and  b.  Th  F  11-12:50. 
Mr.  Garland. 

383a  Problems  in  Landscape  Design,  I.  Prerequisites:  280a  and  b.  Th  F  11-12:50. 
Mr.  Garland. 

384b  Environmental  Design.  Readings  and  discussion  in  landscape  architecture, 
garden  design,  urban  design,  city  planning,  and  architecture.  Hours  to  be 
arranged.     Mr.  Garland. 

[386b  Film  Making.  Prerequisite:  282b  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  M  T  2- 
4:50.1 
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Seminars 

340a      Seminar  in  Visual  Studies.     Conceptualism  and  the  Object.     W  10-12:50.     Mr. 
Hill. 

342b     Seminar  in  Visual  Studies.    W  10-12:50.     Ms.  Bloom. 

343b     Seminar  in  Visual  Studies.     W  7:30-10.     Mr.  Niswonger. 

344b     Seminar  in  Visual  Studies.    The  Poster.     Th  10-12:50.     Mr.  Stokes. 

Graduate 

460a,  460b     Studies  in  Design,  Drawing,  Painting,  Photography,  Graphic  Arts,  or  Sculp- 
ture.    Members  of  the  Department. 

481        Architecture. 

483        Landscape  Architecture. 

THE  MAJOR 

Advisers:  Ms.  Bloom,  Mr.  Cohen,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Hill,  Mr.  Holderbaum,  Mrs. 
Lehmann,  Mrs.  Lerner,  Mr.  Leshko,  Mr.  MacDonald,  Mr.  Niswonger,  Miss  Sear- 
ing, Mr.  Stokes. 

Adviser  for  Study  Abroad:     Mrs.  Lerner. 

Based  on  100,  or  161a  or  b,  or  163a  or  b,  or  182a  or  b.  Exemption  from  100  will 
be  granted  to  students  who  pass  an  examination  administered  by  the  department 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

Plan  A 
Basis:     100 

Requirements:     100  and  one  course  in  Section  B  and  seven  semester  courses  in  Sec- 
tion A,  including  three  from  three  of  the  six  areas  Alpha  through  Zeta.     Students 
are  required  to  take  at  least  one  seminar  (as  of  the  Class  of  1975). 
Alpha  -  Ancient:     201b;  209a;  210a;  211a;  212b;  312a;  315a. 
Beta  -  Medieval:     221b;  222b;  224a;  321a. 

Gamma  -  Renaissance:    232a;  233a;  235a;  239c;  307r;  331a;  333a. 
Delta  -  Baroque  and  Rococo:     206b;  241a;  242b;  243c;  244b;  246a;  253a;  342b; 

352b. 
Epsilon  -  the  last  200  years:     250b;  251a;  252a;  254b;  255a;  256b;  258b;  259b; 

290b;  348a;  351a;  356b;  359b. 
Zeta  -  Oriental  or  African:     201b;  207a;  208b. 
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The  senior  competence  requirement  may  be  either: 

1.  A  comprehensive  examination.  This  will  be  a  more  or  less  traditional  written 
examination  consisting  of  a  question  or  two  chosen  by  the  major  from  a 
fairly  large  number  of  questions  dealing  with  broad  topics  such  as  style, 
iconography,  media,  etc.,  or 

2.  A  topic  for  independent  reading.  If  a  students  elects  this  choice,  she  will  confer 
with  the  faculty  member  who  teaches  the  subject  of  her  interest  and  that 
faculty  member  will  provide  her  with  a  reading  list  and  advice  about  pro- 
cedure. After  two  or  three  weeks  of  outside  reading,  she  will  then  be  ex- 
amined orally  or  pass  in  a  short  critical  paper.  In  this  election,  the  topics 
will  be  fairly  restricted,  for  example:  Twelfth-Century  Sculpture  in  France; 
The  Early  Etchings  of  Rembrandt. 


PlanB 

Basis:  100  and,  in  addition,  any  two  of  the  following:  161a  or  b,  or  163a  or  b.  or 
182a  or  b. 

Requirements:  The  basis,  plus  six  semester  courses  in  studio  art,  and  two  semes- 
ter courses  in  history  of  art  from  two  of  the  six  areas  Alpha  through  Zeta. 

Majors  are  strongly  urged  to  take  at  least  one  seminar.  Two  semester  courses  in 
closely  related  subjects  offered  by  other  departments  may,  with  the  approval  of 
the  adviser,  be  counted  as  credit  toward  the  major. 

The  senior  competence  requirement:  In  addition  to  course  requirements,  seniors 
are  required  to  do  an  independent  project  of  no  less  than  six  weeks*  duration. 

Proposals  are  to  be  submitted  for  departmental  approval  by  October  15.  Forms  and 
instructions  are  available  in  the  department  office,  Hillyer  112.  The  deadline  for 
completion  of  the  project  is  either  January  30  or  May  1. 


HONORS 

Director:     Mr.  Harris. 
Basis:   100. 

Requirements:  Eight  semester  courses,  including  303b,  taken  during  the  second 
semester  of  the  senior  year.  In  addition,  the  candidate  will  write  a  long  paper 
during  the  first  semester  of  that  year  equivalent  to  one  semester  course. 

Two  examinations:  a  general  examination  on  the  history  of  art;  and  one  testing  the 
candidate's  ability  to  analyze  and  to  interpret  original  works  of  art. 
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professor: 
assistant 
professor: 
assistant: 

lecturers: 


|WaLTRAUT  CAROLA  SEITTER,   PH.D.,   HABILITATION 

Richard  White,  ph.d. 
Krystyna  Helena  Jaworowska 

Thomas  Travis  Arny,  ph.d.  (Associate  Professor,  Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts) 

Tom    R.    Dennis,    ph.d.     (Assistant    Professor,    Mount 
Holyoke  College) 

William  A.  Dent,  ph.d.  (Associate  Professor,  University 
of  Massachusetts) 

Courtney  P.  Gordon,  ph.d.  (Assistant  Professor,  Hamp- 
shire College) 

Kurtiss  J.  Gordon,  ph.d.   (Assistant  Professor,  Hamp- 
shire College) 

George  S.  Greenstein,  ph.d.  (Assistant  Professor,  Am- 
herst College) 

Edward   Robert   Harrison,   f.inst.p.    (Professor,    Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts) 

G.  Richard  Huguenin,  ph.d.   (Professor,  University  of 
Massachusetts) 

William  Michael  Irvine,  ph.d.   (Professor,    University 
of  Massachusetts),  Chairman 

Brian  O'Leary,  ph.d.  (Assistant  Professor,  Hampshire 
College) 

John  D.  Strong,  ph.d.  (Professor,  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts) 

Eugene  Tademaru,  ph.d.  (Assistant  Professor,  University 
of  Massachusetts) 

Joseph  H.  Taylor,  Jr.,  ph.d.  (Associate  Professor,  Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts) 

David  J.  Van  Blerkom,  ph.d.  (Associate  Professor,  Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts) 

The  Astronomy  Department  is  a  Five  College  Department.  Courses  designated  FC 
(Five  College)  are  taught  jointly  with  Amherst  College,  Hampshire  College,  Mount 
Holyoke  College  and  the  University  of  Massachusetts.  The  astronomy  resources  of 
all  five  institutions  are  available  for  student  use.  They  include,  among  others,  an 
observatory  on  the  roof  of  McConnell  Hall,  the  Whately  Observatory  of  Smith  Col- 
lege with  a  16"  Cassegrain  Reflector,  the  Five  College  Radio  Observatory  in  the 
Quabbin  Reservoir  region,  the  Amherst  Observatory  with  an  18"  refractor,  and  the 
Williston  Observatory  24"  reflector  at  Mount  Holyoke.  Students  may  obtain  re- 
search and  thesis  material  here  or  as  guest  observers  at  other  observatories  in  the 
United  States  or  in  Bonn,  Germany. 
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101a  Introduction  to  Astronomy  I.  The  nature  of  the  members  of  our  universe:  earth, 
moon,  planets,  comets,  sun,  stars,  star  clusters,  galaxies  and  clusters  of  galax- 
ies; the  laws  governing  their  origin,  life  cycle  and  death;  the  origin,  structure 
and  end  of  the  universe  as  a  whole;  based  on  present  physical  concepts  and 
in  historical  perspective.  Practical  work  includes:  the  use  of  the  Amherst 
Planetarium,  the  optical  telescopes  in  the  Five  College  Department  (radio 
telescope  optional),  as  well  as  photography  and  printing.  Field  trips  and  ex- 
cursions to  other  observatories  optional.  W  Th  10,  F  10-11:50;  laboratory- 
observation  periods  by  arrangement. 

101b     A  repetition  of  101a. 

102b  Introduction  to  Astronomy  II.  In-depth  study  of  selected  topics  from  Astronomy 
I.  Application  of  the  theory  of  relativity  to  astronomy;  variable  stars,  inter- 
stellar matter,  galactic  structure,  physics  of  the  planets.  Prerequisite:  101a 
or  b.     4  hours  of  class,  and  observations,  to  be  arranged. 

122a  FC22  General  Astronomy  I.  A  quantitative  introductory  course  describing  our 
present  knowledge  of  the  universe  and  the  means  whereby  it  has  been  ob- 
tained. The  properties  of  the  solar  system,  individual  and  multiple  stars, 
interstellar  matter,  our  galactic  system,  external  galaxies,  and  the  possibility 
of  extraterrestrial  life  are  considered.  Prerequisites:  Mathematics  104a  or 
b  and  Physics  115;  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  T  Th  2-3:30.  Mr.  Van 
Blerkom. 


122b      FC23     General  Astronomy  II.     Extension  of  122a,  open  to  students  who  have 
not  had  122a.     T  Th  2-3:30.     Mr.  Van  Blerkom. 


220b  FC20b  Cosmology.  Cosmological  models  and  the  relationship  between 
models  and  observable  parameters.  Topics  in  current  astronomy  which 
bear  upon  cosmological  problems,  including  background  electromagnetic 
radiation,  nucleosynthesis,  dating  methods,  determinations  of  the  mean  den- 
sity of  the  universe  and  the  Hubble  constant,  and  tests  of  gravitational 
theories.  Discussion  of  some  questions  concerning  the  foundations  of  cos- 
mology, and  its  future  as  a  science.  Two  two-hour  meetings.  Prerequisites: 
one  semester  of  calculus  and  one  physical  science  course.     Mr.  Greenstein. 

231a      Space  Science:      The  Solar  System.     Modern  studies  of  the  solar  system,  with 
emphasis  on  the  recent  manned  and   unmanned  missions  undertaken  by 
NASA  and  the  interpretation  of  their  results.     Intended  primarily  for  non- 
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science   majors.      Two   ninety-minute   lectures   per  week.      To   be   given   at 
Hampshire  College.     M  W  2.     Mr.  O'Leary. 

34b  History  of  Astronomy.  Astronomy  and  cosmology  are  traced  from  prehistoric 
relics  through  the  beginnings  of  Egyptian  and  Babylonian  astronomy  to  a 
dual  culmination  in  Babylon  and  Greece  in  the  last  pre-Christian  centuries. 
The  influence  of  the  achievements  of  antiquity  on  Arabic  astronomy  and  the 
Latin  middle  ages  is  followed  through  the  Copernican  revolution  to  the  be- 
ginning of  modern  science  in  the  17th  century.  The  history  of  gravitational 
astronomy  and  astrophysics  in  the  18th  and  19th  centuries  leads  to  our 
present  understanding  of  the  universe.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  ideas  and  the 
relation  of  astronomy  to  other  cultural  trends.  Reading  is  largely  from 
original  sources  and  translations.     M  W  2.     Mr.  Gordon. 

37a  Observational  Optical  Astronomy.  Basic  astronomical  techniques:  photographic 
photometry,  photoelectric  photometry,  spectral  classification,  radial  velocity 
determination,  proper  motion  measurements,  and  the  use  of  astronomical 
catalogues  and  literature  as  applied  to  astronomical  problems:  physical  and 
dynamical  properties  of  stars,  binaries,  star  clusters,  galactic  structure,  etc. 
Prerequisite:     101a  or  b.  122a  or  b.     T  Th  2.     Mr.  Strong. 

38b  Observational  Radio  Astronomy.  An  introduction  to  methods  of  astronomical 
radio  observation  and  data  reduction.  Specific  techniques  of  radio  astronomy 
will  be  discussed  and  analyzed.  Laboratory  experiments  and  field  observa- 
tions will  be  performed  by  students  during  the  semester.  Prerequisite: 
Physics  115  or  permission  of  the  instructor.     T  Th  2.     Mr.  Huguenin. 

Ola,  301b  Special  Studies.  Admission  by  permission  of  the  department.  Oppor- 
tunities for  theoretical  and  observational  work  are  available  in  cosmology, 
cosmogony,  radio  astronomy,  planetary  atmospheres,  relativistic  astrophysics. 
laboratory  astrophysics,  gravitational  theory,  infrared  balloon  astronomy, 
stellar  astrophysics,  spectroscopy,  and  exobiology. 

•3a  FC43a  Astrophysics  I.  Basic  topics  in  astrophysics.  Equilibrium  configura- 
tions and  the  physical  state  of  stellar  interiors.  Polytrope  models.  Interac- 
tion of  radiation  and  matter,  and  radiative  transfer.  Radiative  and  convec- 
tive  equilibrium.  Study  of  opacity.  Prerequisite:  Physics  214a  and  220b, 
or  permission  of  the  department.     M  F  1:30-3:20.     Mr.  Van  Blerkom. 


\b 


FC44b  Astrophysics  II.  Continuation  of  basic  topics  in  astrophysics.  Sources 
of  nuclear  energy.  Stellar  atmospheres  and  limb  darkening.  Electron  de- 
generate  configurations.      Star  formation.      Introduction   to   simple   model 
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building.      Stellar   evolution.      Elementary   plasma   physics.      Prerequisite: 
343a  or  permission  of  the  department.     M  F  1:30-3:20.     Mr.  Van  Blerkom. 

GRADUATE 

UMass  700  Independent  Study.  Special  study  in  some  branch  of  astronomy  or  astro- 
physics, either  theoretical  or  experimental,  under  the  direction  of  a  member 
of  the  faculty.    Prerequisites:  Permission  of  the  Chairman  and  the  instructor. 

UMass  730  Radio  Astrophysics.     The  physical  theory  fundamental  to  Radio  Astrono- 
my: propagation  of  electromagnetic  waves  in  plasma;  Faraday  rotation;  the 
emission  and  absorption  of  synchrotron  radiation  and  bremsstrahlung  emis-  -\ 
sion;  spectral  lines  at  radio  frequencies;  non-thermal  radio  source  models. 
Prerequisites:  Physics  334b  and  340a. 

UMass  731  Radio  Astronomy.  An  introduction  to  observational  radio  astronomy. 
Topics  will  include  a  brief  survey  of  areas  to  which  radio  observations  have 
made  important  contributions;  antenna  systems,  interferomenters,  radio- 
metric systems,  and  other  instrumentation;  observing  methods  and  tech- 
niques such  as  lunar  occultations.     Prerequisites:  Physics  320a  and  334b. 

UMass  740  Galactic  and  Extragalactic  Astronomy.  The  stellar  density  and  luminosity 
functions  as  applied  to  the  problem  of  galactic  structure.  Determinatior 
of  the  galactic  force  field  from  stellar  motions.  Spiral  structure,  star  clusters 
and  their  stability.    Prerequisite:   Physics  320a  or  permission  of  the  instructor 

UMass  741  The  Interstellar  Medium.  Observed  properties  of  the  interstellar  mediur 
from  optical  and  radio  data:  composition,  distribution,  and  motions.  Transfe 
of  dilute  radiation  and  its  production  in  a  rarified  gas.  The  dynamics  of  th 
gas  as  influenced  by  radiation  and  gravity.  Prerequisites:  344b  or  permissic 
of  the  instructor. 

UMass  743  Stellar  Atmospheres.  Theory  of  stellar  atmospheres.  Observation 
methods  and  data,  formation  of  the  continuous  spectrum,  line  formation  ar 
curve  of  growth  techniques  in  normal  stars,  stars  with  envelopes,  variab 
stars,  novae,  magnetic  fields  in  stars.  Departures  from  local  thermodynam 
equilibrium.     Prerequisite:  344b. 

UMass  744  Stellar  Structure.  A  study  of  stellar  structure  and  evolution.  Tl 
course  will  consider  topics  in  energy  generation  and  transfer  in  the  interior 
stars,  convective  and  radiative  equilibrium,  the  computation  of  stellar  mod 
and  evolution  of  young  and  old  stars,  red  giants,  pulsating  stars,  novae  a 
white  dwarfs.  Prerequisites:  343a,  UMass  Computer  Science  409  or 
equivalent. 
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UMass  745  The  Sun.  The  determination  of  physical  conditions  in  the  solar  atmos- 
phere using  the  various  observational  data.  Features  of  both  the  quiet  and 
the  active  sun  are  discussed,  including  granulation,  limb  darkening,  plages, 
and    sunspots.     Solar- terrestrial    relationships.     Prerequisite:    344b. 

UMass  746  Solar  System  Physics.  The  physics  and  chemistry  of  planetary  atmospheres, 
surfaces,  and  interiors.  Comets,  meteors,  and  asteroids.  The  solar  wind, 
solar  terrestrial  relations,  and  the  interplanetary  medium.  Advanced 
topics  in  mechanics  applicable  to  astronomical  problems.  Prerequisites: 
Physics  320a  and  334b  and  Astronomy  344b,  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

UMass  748  Cosmology  and  General  Relativity.  Observational  cosmology  and  cosmo- 
logical  principles.  Background  radiation  and  Olbers'  paradox.  Newtonian 
cosmology.  General  relativity,  gravitational  waves,  relativistic  cosmology, 
and  gravitational  collapse.  Theories  of  the  universe  and  the  origin  of  celestial 
structure.     Prerequisite:  Physics  340a,  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

UMass  850  Advanced  Topics  in  Astronomy.  Topics  of  special  interest  not  currently 
covered  in  regular  courses.     Prerequisite:  permission  of  the  instructor. 

UMass  860  Seminar  on  Research  Topics  in  Astronomy.  Topics  of  current  interest  not 
covered  in  regular  courses.  Instruction  via  reading  assignments  and  seminars. 
Prerequisite:  permission  of  the  instructor. 

THE  MAJOR 

Adviser:    Any  member  of  the  Five  College  Department. 

Two  programs  are  offered.     Both  programs  require  a  competence  project  or  paper 
in  the  senior  year,  which  must  also  be  presented  orally. 

Program  I  is  designed  to  meet  broad  individual  interests,  incorporating  courses  in  re- 
lated fields  such  as  the  history  and  philosophy  of  science.  It  is  intended  for  students 
interested  in  secondary  school  teaching  or  scientific  writing  and  editing.  The  de- 
partmental adviser  should  be  consulted  as  soon  as  possible  for  further  details 
and  help  in  planning  individual  curricula. 
Basis:     101a  or  b,  or  122a  or  b. 

Requirements:  Eleven  semester  courses  including  Physics  115,  Mathematics 
104a  or  b  or  the  equivalent,  Mathematics  202a  or  b,  and  four  further  astronomy 
courses.  The  remaining  courses  may  be  in  related  fields  such  as  mathematics, 
physics,  or  the  history  and  philosophy  of  science.  Students  planning  to  teach  in 
secondary  schools  may  wish  to  elect  courses  in  education  as  well. 

rogram  II  is  designed  for  pre-professional  students  planning  to  do  graduate  work 
in  astronomy. 
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Basis:     101a  or  b,  or  122a  or  b. 

Requirements:  Eleven  semester  courses  including  Physics  115,  Mathematics 
104a  or  b  or  the  equivalent,  Mathematics  202a  or  b  and  222a,  or  the  equivalent, 
Astronomy  237a  or  FC37a,  238b  or  FC38b,  and  343a  or  FC43a,  or  344b  or  FC44b. 
The  remaining  courses  should  be  elected  from  advanced  astronomy  and  physics 
courses  or  graduate  courses.  Students  are  particularly  urged  to  take  Physics 
220b,  320a,  334b,  340a,  and  348b,  since  they  are  expected  to  have  a  sound  back- 
ground in  undergraduate  physics  in  order  to  enter  graduate  astronomy  programs. 

HONORS 

Director:    Any  member  of  the  Five  College  Department. 
Prerequisites:     101a  or  b,  or  122a  or  b. 

Requirements:      In   addition    to    the  course  requirements  in  Program  II,  students 
must  write  an  honors  thesis  and  take  an  oral  examination  on  the  thesis. 


INTERDEPARTMENTAL  MAJOR 

IN 

BIOCHEMISTRY 


Advisers:     Mr.  deVillafranca  (The  Biological  Sciences),  Mr.  Hellman  (Chemistry). 

Based  on  Biological  Sciences  201a  or  b,  and  Chemistry  101a  and  b  or  102  a  and  b. 

Requirements:  Biological  Sciences  100a  or  b,  201a  or  b,  300b,  302b;  Chemistry 
101a  and  b,  or  102a  and  b,  222,  231a,  352a;  and  one  additional  course  selected 
from  the  Biological  Sciences  or  Chemistry  with  the  approval  of  the  adviser.  Mathe- 
matics 104a  or  b,  or  its  equivalent,  is  a  prerequisite  for  Chemistry  231a. 

Recommended  courses:  Students  planning  further  study  in  Biochemistry  are  ad- 
vised to  include  Physics  115,  the  second  semester  of  Chemistry  231,  and  additional 
courses  in  mathematics. 

Exemption  from  required  introductory  courses  may  be  obtained  on  the  basis  of  Ad- 
vanced Placement  or  departmental  examinations. 

Students  are  advised  to  complete  all  introductory  courses  as  well  as  Biological  Sciences 
201a  or  b  and  Chemistry  222  before  the  junior  year. 

An  examination  or  paper  in  Biochemistry. 

HONORS 

Directors:     Mr.  deVillafranca,  Mr.  Hellman. 

Requirements:  Biological  Sciences  100a  or  b,  201a  or  b,  300b,  302b;  Chemistry 
101a  and  b,  or  102a  and  b,  222,  231a,  352a;  and  a  research  project  equivalent  to 
one  course  each  semester  of  the  senior  year. 

An  examination  in  Biochemistry  and  an  oral  presentation  of  the  honors  thesis. 
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ASSOCIATE  PROFESSORS 


ASSISTANT  PROFESSORS 


professors:      B.  Elizabeth  Horner,  ph.d. 

*George  W.  de  Villafranca,  PH.D. 
Carl  John  Burk,  ph.d.,  Chairman 
David  Andrew  Haskell,  ph.d. 
Elizabeth  Ann  Tyrrell,  ph.d. 
Jeanne  A.  Powell,  ph.d. 
**Joyce  Marie  Greene,  ph.d. 
Louise  Luckenbill  Edds,  ph.d. 
*Stephen  G.  Tilley,  ph.d. 
Philip  D.  Reid,  ph.d. 
Robert  B.  Merritt,  ph.d. 
Margaret  Anderson  Olivo,  ph.d. 
Richard  Francis  Olivo,  ph.d. 
Edward  L.  Goldstein,  ph.d. 


director  of  the 
botanical  gardens: 
teaching  fellows: 


lecturers: 


Gregory  D.  Armstrong,  b.s.,  kew  dip. 
Marjorie  Holland  Sackett,  m.a. 
Elaine  J.  Langlois,  m.a.t.,  m.a. 
Alison  LaVoy,  a.b. 
Cathleen  Curran  Myers,  a.b. 
Mary  Eileen  Chamberland,  b.a. 
Hazel  Ann  Harris,  b.s. 
Jacqueline  McEnroe,  a.b. 
Sharman  Diane  O'Neill,  b.a. 
William  Joseph  Powers,  b.s. 

*Mary  Helen  Laprade,  ph.d. 
Kenneth  Anthony  Smith,  Jr.,  m.p.h. 


Students  planning  to  major  in  the  Biological  Sciences  are  advised  to  take  100a 
or  b  and  an  additional  semester  course  in  the  department  during  the  freshman  year. 
Chemistry  101a  and  b,  or  102a  and  b,  should  be  taken  not  later  than  the  sophomore 
year.     Chemistry  222  and  Physics  115  are  strongly  recommended  for  all  majors. 

Students  who  have  attained  scores  of  4  or  5  on  the  College  Board  Advanced  Place- 
ment examination  are  automatically  qualified  for  entrance  into  courses  for  which 
100a  or  b  is  the  sole  prerequisite.  Other  students  who  wish  to  elect  100a  or  b,  or 
courses  for  which  100a  or  b  is  a  prerequisite,  and  who  offer  entrance  units  in  biology.. 
must  take  the  departmental  placement  examination  at  the  opening  of  college  before 
the  beginning  of  classes.  On  the  basis  of  this  examination,  selected  students  will  be 
admitted  directly  to  courses  having  100a  or  b  as  a  requirement. 

Unless  otherwise  stated,  100a  or  b  or  permission  of  the  instructor  is  a  prerequisite 
for  all  other  courses  in  the  department.  Note  that  there  are  additional  prerequisite 
for  some  advanced  courses. 
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100a  Principles  of  the  Biological  Sciences.  An  introduction  to  the  study  of  life  from  the 
level  of  molecules  and  cells  through  the  organism  to  the  community,  eco- 
system, and  the  biosphere.  The  cell  theory,  the  genetic  code,  evolution,  and 
ecological  relationships  are  stressed  as  unifying  integrative  concepts;  the  struc- 
ture and  function  of  the  vertebrate  animal  and  the  vascular  plant  are  exam- 
ined and  contrasted.  Two  lectures  and  one  three-hour  laboratory.  Lee. 
Th  F  8:40-9:50;  8-8:40  at  the  option  of  the  instructor;  lab.  M,  T,  or  Th  2- 
4:50,  or  T  9-12.     Members  of  the  Department.     Mr.  Haskell,  Director. 

100b  A  repetition  of  100a.  Lee.  Th  F  8-40-9:50,  8-8:40  at  the  option  of  the  in- 
structor; lab.  M,  T  or  Th  2-4:50.  Members  of  the  Department.  Mr.  Has- 
kell, Director. 

111b  Plant  Biology.  Plant  structure  and  function  at  the  cellular,  organismal,  and 
population  level;  phylogenetic  survey  of  the  plant  kingdom;  plants  and  civili- 
zation. Three  lectures  and  one  three-hour  laboratory.  Lee.  W  Th  F  10; 
lab.     M  2-4:50.     Mr.  Reid. 

lb  Microorganisms  and  Man.  A  study  of  microorganisms  in  relation  to  man  and 
his  environment.  Through  lectures,  demonstrations  and  discussion  the  merits 
and  hazards  of  microbial  activities  will  be  illustrated.  Designed  for  the  non- 
biological  science  major.  No  prerequisite.  Lee.  M  10-11:50,  T  10.  Miss 
Tyrrell. 

1 30a  Vertebrate  ^oology.  Evolution  of  form  and  function  in  vertebrates.  Three 
lectures  and  two  two-hour  laboratories.  Lee.  W  Th  F  10;  lab.  Th  F  11  or 
Th  F  2.     Ms.  Horner. 

30b     A  repetition  of  130a.    Lee.  W  Th  F  10;  lab.  Th  F  11.    Ms.  Horner. 

31b  Invertebrate  ^oology.  A  study  of  a  wide  variety  of  invertebrate  animals  with 
emphasis  on  their  unique  features  as  individual  animals  and  their  phylo- 
genetic relationships.  Two  lectures  and  two  two-hour  laboratories.  Lee. 
M  T  9;  lab.  M  T  10-11:50  or  M  T  2-3:50.    Mrs.  Laprade. 

32a  Mammalian  Physiology  and  Anatomy.  A  study  of  the  function  and  structure 
of  mammalian  organ  systems  with  emphasis  on  man.  Three  lectures  and 
one  three-hour  laboratory.  Lee.  M  12,  T  W  11;  lab.  M  or  Th  2-4:50.  Mrs. 
Edds,  Mrs.  Olivo. 

'la  Cell  Biology.  An  introduction  to  the  cellular  and  sub-cellular  organization 
and  function  in  representative  examples  from  plants,  animals,  and  unicellu- 
lar organisms  which  illustrate  the  unity  of  biological  material.  Prerequisite: 
Chemistry  101a  and  b,  or  102a  and  b,  or  the  equivalent,  or  permission  of  the 
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instructor.     Three  lectures  and  one  three-hour  laboratory.    Lee.  M  T  8:40- 
9:50,  W  9;  lab.  M,  T  or  F  2-4:50.     Mr.  Reid. 

201b     A  repetition  of  201a.     Lee.  M  T  8:40-9:50,  W  9;  lab.  M  2-4:50. 

202a  Genetics.  A  study  of  the  principles  of  inheritance  of  likeness  and  variation 
with  some  application  to  man.  Three  lectures  and  three  hours  of  laboratory. 
Lee.  M  T  8:40-9:50,  W  9;  lab.  M  or  T  2-4:50.     Mr.  Merritt. 

202b  A  repetition  of  202a.  Lee.  M  T  8:40-9:50,  W  9;  lab.  M  or  T  2-4:50.  Mr. 
Merritt. 

210  Horticulture.  Theory  and  practice  of  plant  cultivation  and  improvement, 
with  a  study  of  the  species  commonly  cultivated  and  the  preparation  of  gar- 
dens. Two  lectures  and  two  two-hour  laboratories.  Lee.  Th  F  10;  lab. 
Th  F  11-12:50.     Mr.  Armstrong. 

[211a  Morphology  of  the  Lower  Plants.  Studies  in  the  structure,  reproduction,  phy- 
logeny,  classification,  and  significance  of  selected  algae  and  fungi.  Pre- 
requisite: 111b  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Three  hours  of  lecture  and 
two  hours  of  laboratory.  Offered  in  alternate  years.  W  12,  Th  11-12:50, 
F  12,  and  one  hour  to  be  arranged.    Mr.  Haskell. J 

[212b  Morphology  of  the  Land  Plants.  Studies  in  the  structure,  reproduction,  phy- 
logeny,  classification,  and  significance  of  bryophytes,  ferns,  fern  allies,  gym- 
nosperms,  and  angiosperms.  Prerequisite:  111b  or  permission  of  the  in- 
structor. Three  hours  of  lecture  and  two  hours  of  laboratory.  Offered  in 
alternate  years.  W  12,  Th  11-12:50,  F  12,  and  one  hour  to  be  arranged.  Mr. 
Haskell.] 

213b  Plant  Systematics.  Classical  and  modern  approaches  to  the  taxonomy  of  higher 
plants  with  emphasis  on  evolutionary  trends  and  processes,  principles  of 
classification  and  identification  of  local  flora.  Field  work.  Two  hours  of 
lecture  and  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Lee.  Th  3,  F  2;  laboratory  hours  to 
be  arranged.     Mr.  Burk. 

214b  Plants  and  Human  Welfare.  Exploitation  of  plants  as  food  and  fibre  in  the 
context  of  an  overpopulated,  shrinking  world;  agrarian  economy  and  modern 
man.    No  prerequisite.    Lee.  M  7:30-9:30;  dis.  T  4  or  W  2.     Mr.  Reid. 

220a  General  Bacteriology.  Distribution,  classification,  and  general  morphology 
of  bacteria,  followed  by  an  introduction  to  bacterial  physiology  and  methods 
of  controlling  bacterial  growth.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  101a  and  b,  oi 
102a  and  b,  or  the  equivalent.  Two  lectures  and  two  two-hour  laboratories 
Lee.  Th  3,  F  2;  lab.  W  2-3:50,  F  3-4:50.     Miss  Tyrrell. 
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231a  Embryology.  A  study  of  gametes,  fertilization,  cleavage,  gastrulation,  and  the 
early  development  of  organ  systems  in  amphibians,  birds,  and  mammals. 
Prerequisite:  130a  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Three  lectures  and  one 
four-hour  laboratory.    Lee.  W  Th  F  12;  lab.  Th  2-5:50.     Ms.  Powell. 

232b  Histology.  A  study  of  animal  tissues  including  their  origin,  differentiation, 
functions,  and  their  arrangement  in  organs.  Prerequisites:  130a  or  132a. 
Two  lectures  and  two  two-hour  laboratories.  Lee.  Th  F  10;  lab.  Th  F  11- 
12:50.     Mrs.  Edds. 

240a  Principles  of  Ecology.  Theories  and  principles  pertaining  to  population  growth 
and  regulation,  inter-specific  competition,  predation,  the  nature  and  or- 
ganization of  communities,  and  the  dynamics  of  ecosystems.  Three  lectures 
and  three  hours  of  laboratory  or  field  work,  with  optional  Saturday  field 
trips.    Lee.  M  T  W  9;  lab.  M  or  T  2-4:50.    Mr.  Goldstein. 

241a  Conservation  of  Natural  Resources.  Basic  ecological  principles  and  their  appli- 
cation to  the  conservation  for  human  society  of  soil,  water,  vegetation,  and 
wildlife.  Two  hours  of  lecture  and  one  fall  field  trip.  Lee.  Th  7:30-9:30. 
Mr.  Burk. 

[242b  Biogeography.  Study  of  major  patterns  of  distribution  of  life  and  of  the  en- 
vironmental and  historical  factors  determining  these  patterns.  Prerequisite: 
any  course  in  ecology  or  systematics.  Offered  in  alternate  years.  Two  two- 
hour  meetings.    M  T  3-4:50.    Ms.  Horner,  Mr.  Burk.] 

243b  Evolution  and  Systematics.  The  evolutionary  process,  primarily  in  diploid,  sexu- 
ally reproducing  organisms.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  genetic  basis  of 
evolution,  genetic  structures  of  populations,  mechanics  of  natural  selection, 
speciation,  and  the  evolutionary  basis  of  taxonomy.  M  12,  T  W  11.  Mr. 
Tilley. 

[244a  Concepts  of  Public  Health.  The  development  of  the  modern  public  health 
movement  since  its  inception,  with  emphasis  on  the  period  from  the  sanitary 
awakening  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  the  present  day.  Basic  concepts 
and  current  activities  of  official  and  non-official  organizations  will  be  evalu- 
ated. Prerequisite:  100a  or  b;  open  to  juniors  and  seniors  without  prereq- 
uisite.   W  12,  Th  11-12:50] 

245b  Environmental  Health.  An  analysis  of  the  problems  of  public  health  created 
by  man  in  his  environment,  including  a  survey  of  the  controls  currently 
applied  to  housing,  and  the  contamination  of  the  atmosphere,  water,  and 
food  supplies.  Prerequisite:  100a  or  b;  open  to  juniors  and  seniors  without 
prerequisite.     Th  10,  F  10-11:50. 
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300b  Cell  Physiology.  The  physiology  of  excitable  cells,  with  an  emphasis  on  nerve 
cells.  The  topics  of  irritability,  conductivity,  permeability,  and  contractility 
will  be  illustrated  through  the  examples  of  sensory  cells,  axons,  synapses, 
muscle  cells,  and  neural  networks.  Prerequisites:  201a  or  b,  and  Chemistry 
222.  Three  hours  of  lectures  and  discussions,  and  one  three-hour  laboratory. 
Lee.  W  Th  F  1 2,  Th  1 1  at  the  option  of  the  instructor;  lab.  Th  2-5.    Mr.  Olivo. 

302b  Molecular  Biology.  The  molecular  basis  of  cell  structure  and  function,  with 
particular  emphasis  on  protein  structure,  function,  and  synthesis.  Prereq- 
uisites: 300b  and  permission  of  the  instructor.  Two  hours  of  discussion  and 
one  four-hour  laboratory.  Dis.  W  7:30-9:30;  lab.  Th  2-5:50.  Mr.  de  Villa- 
franca. 

303a  Introduction  to  Biological  Fine  Structure.  Discussion  of  recent  advances  in  the 
fine  structure  of  biological  materials  with  practice  in  the  basic  techniques  of 
electron  microscopy.  Admission  by  permission  of  the  instructor.  Prereq- 
uisite: 201a  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Lee.  W  2;  lab.  T  1:40-5:50. 
Mrs.  Edds. 

311a  Plant  Anatomy.  A  study  of  the  microscopic  structure  of  the  vegetative  and 
reproductive  organs  of  seed  plants.  Prerequisite:  111b  or  permission  of  the 
instructor.  Offered  in  alternate  years.  Three  hours  of  lecture  and  two  hours 
of  laboratory.  W  12,  Th  11-12:50,  F  12,  and  one  hour  to  be  arranged.  Mr. 
Haskell. 

312a  Plant  Physiology.  Plants  as  members  of  our  ecosystem;  water  economy; 
photosynthesis  and  metabolism;  special  emphasis  on  the  study  of  growth 
and  development  as  influenced  by  external  and  internal  factors;  survey  of 
some  pertinent  basic  and  applied  research.  Prerequisites:  111b  and  Chemis- 
try 101a  and  b,  or  102a  and  b,  or  the  equivalent.  Two  lectures  and  one  three- 
hour  laboratory.    Lee.  T  11-12:50,  W  11;  lab.  F  2-4:50.    Mr.  Reid. 

313b  Morphology  of  the  Angiosperms.  An  integrative  study  of  embryology,  develop- 
ment, and  phylogeny  of  the  flowering  plants.  Prerequisites:  212b  and  311a, 
or  the  equivalent  by  permission  of  the  instructor.  Offered  in  alternate  years. 
Three  hours  of  lecture  and  two  hours  of  laboratory.  W  12,  Th  11-12:50,  F  12, 
and  one  hour  to  be  arranged.     Mr.  Haskell. 

320a  Bacterial  Physiology.  A  comprehensive  study  of  bacterial  cytology,  physiology, 
and  genetics.  Prerequisites:  220a  and  Chemistry  222.  Two  lectures,  one 
three-hour  laboratory,  and  one  hour  to  be  arranged.  Lee.  M  T  2;  lab.  T 
3-5:50.     Miss  Tyrrell. 
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321b  Pathogenic  Microbiology.  An  introduction  through  cultural,  biochemical, 
serological  studies  to  representative  species  of  the  more  important  disease- 
producing  bacteria  and  fungi;  their  effect  upon  man  and  his  world.  Pre- 
requisites: 220a  and  Chemistry  222.  One  hour  of  lecture  and  five  hours 
of  laboratory.     Lee.  Th  2;  lab.  Th  3-4:50,  F  2-4:50.     Ms.  Greene. 

322b  Principles  of  Virology.  Introduction  to  current  concepts  of  virus  multipli- 
cation and  effects  on  host  cells,  techniques  of  virus  propagation,  and  methods 
of  titration  and  neutralization.  Prerequisites:  220a  and  Chemistry  222.  Twoi 
lectures,  one  three-hour  laboratory,  and  one  hour  to  be  arranged.  Lee. 
M  T  2;  lab.  T  3-5:50.     Miss  Tyrrell. 

327a  Immunology.  An  introduction  to  the  immune  response  with  emphasis  on  anti- 
body structure  and  the  cellular,  biochemical,  and  genetic  basis  of  immunity. 
Transplantation,  allergy  and  immunological  diseases  will  also  be  discussed. 
Prerequisites:  201a  or  220a,  and  Chemistry  222.  Two  lectures  and  two 
two-hour  laboratories.     Lee.  Th  F  2;  lab.  Th  F  3-4:50.     Ms.  Greene. 

330b  Developmental  Biology.  A  study  of  the  experimental  evidence  for  interacting 
systems  in  fertilization  and  in  the  differentiation  of  tissues  and  organs  with 
special  emphasis  on  the  cellular  and  molecular  mechanisms  in  development 
of  organisms  of  a  variety  of  levels  of  organization.  Prerequisite:  201a  or  by 
permission  of  the  instructor.  Two  hours  of  discussion  and  four  hours  of 
laboratory.     Dis.  Th  11-12:50;  lab.  Th  2-5:50.     Ms.  Powell. 

[333b  Vertebrate  Physiology.  A  study  of  homeostatic  and  integrative  mechanisms  in 
vertebrates.  Prerequisites:  130a  and  Chemistry  222,  or  permission  of  the 
instructor.  Three  lectures  and  one  three-hour  laboratory.  Offered  in  alter- 
nate years.     Lee.  M  10-11:50,  T  10;  lab.  T  2-4:50.     Mr.  de  Villafranca.] 

334b  Invertebrate  Physiology.  A  study  of  homeostatic  and  integrative  mechanisms 
in  invertebrates.  Prerequisites:  131b,  Chemistry  222a  or  the  equivalent. 
Alternates  with  333b.     Lee.  M  10-11:50;  T  10;  lab.  T  2-4:50.     Mr.  Olivo. 

340a  Plant  Ecology.  A  study  of  plant  communities  and  the  relationships  between 
plants  and  their  environment,  with  emphasis  on  field  work  and  review  of  cur- 
rent literature.  Two  lectures  and  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Lee.  Th  3,  F  2; 
laboratory  hours  to  be  arranged.     Mr.  Burk. 

341a  Population  Genetics.  A  theoretical  and  empirical  treatment  of  genetically  de- 
termined variation  in  plant  and  animal  populations,  with  emphasis  on  the 
measurement,  maintenance,  and  significance  of  genetic  variation.  Pre- 
requisite: 202a  or  b.  Two  lectures  and  two  hours  of  discussion.  Offered 
in  alternate  years.    W  Th  10,  F  10-11:50.    Mr.  Merritt. 
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345b  Animal  Behavior.  Study  of  vertebrate  and  invertebrate  behavior;  orientation, 
navigation,  and  migration;  activity  rhythms;  social  behavior,  with  emphasis 
on  problems  of  communication;  ethograms;  learned  and  unlearned  behavior 
as  related  to  ecology  and  evolution.  Prerequisites:  three  semester  courses 
from  Fields  B  and  E,  and  permission  of  the  instructor.  One  two-hour  lecture 
and  one  four-hour  laboratory.    Lee.  T  1 1-12:50;  lab.  Th  2-5:50.    Ms.  Horner. 

346b  Evolution  and  Ecology  of  Man.  Evolutionary  and  ecological  principles  and 
their  application  to  human  attributes  and  origins.  Lecture  topics  include  a 
review  of  evolutionary  theory  and  major  steps  in  vertebrate  evolution,  varia- 
tion and  evolution  in  modern  man,  and  fundamentals  of  human  population 
growth.  No  prerequisite,  but  open  only  to  juniors  and  seniors.  Lee.  Th 
7:30-9:30.     Mr.  Tilley. 

350a,  350b     Special  Studies. 

SEMINARS 

[324a  Backgrounds  of  Microbiology.  A  survey  of  the  discoveries  and  developments 
in  scientific  thinking  which  culminated  in  the  science  of  microbiology.  Pre- 
requisite:   220a.     W  7:30-9:30.] 

[325b  Health  Education.  Problems  in  the  dissemination  of  accurate  public  health 
information  to  the  individual  and  to  the  community.     W  7:30-9:30.] 

326b  Modern  Concepts  in  Microbiology.  Recent  developments  in  microbiology  and 
immunology.  Directed  readings  and  group  discussion.  Prerequisite:  220a. 
Th  7:30-9:30. 

337b  Topics  in  Genetics.  Presentation  and  discussion  of  current  research.  Pre- 
requisite:    202a  or  b,  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

338a  Topics  in  Cell  Biology.  Synaptic  transmission.  Prerequisite:  201a  or  b,  and 
Chemistry  222.     300b  recommended.     M  7:30-9:30.     Mrs.  Olivo. 


342b  Topics  in  Environmental  Biology.  Current  topics  of  research  concerning  the 
structural,  dynamic,  and  evolutionary  aspects  of  animal  populations.  Pre- 
requisite:   240a  or  243b  or  the  equivalent.    Hours  to  be  arranged.    Mr.  Tilley. 


See  also  courses  in  the  History  of  Science,  p.  20. 

GRADUATE 

Adviser:    Mr.  Reid. 


' 


Courses  will  be  available  as  needed  and  may  be  open  to  seniors  by  special  per- 
mission if  they  have  satisfactorily  completed  all  the  requirements  for  the  major. 
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400,  400a,  400b     Research  and  Thesis. 

404a,  404b     Advanced  Studies  in  Molecular  Biology.     Members  of  the  Department. 

410a,  410b     Advanced  Studies  in  Botany.     Members  of  the  Department. 

420a,  420b     Advanced  Studies  in  Microbiology.     Members  of  the  Department. 

430a,  430b     Advanced  Studies  in  ^oology.     Members  of  the  Department. 

432a  Advanced  Vertebrate  Anatomy.  Detailed  comparative  analysis  of  one  or  more 
organ  systems  with  emphasis  on  functional  and  evolutionary  considerations. 
Admission  by  permission  of  the  instructor.  One  hour  of  lecture  and  five  or 
more  hours  of  independent  laboratory  work.     Ms.  Horner. 

440a,  440b     Advanced  Studies  in  Environmental  Biology.     Members  of  the  Department. 

450a,  450b  Seminar  on  recent  advances  and  current  problems  in  the  Biological  Sciences. 
Selected  topics  for  reading  and  individual  reports.  Members  of  the  De- 
partment. 

THE  MAJOR 

Advisers:  Field  A,  Mr.  Reid;  Field  B,  Mr.  Merritt;  Field  C,  Mr.  Haskell;  Field  D, 
Miss  Tyrrell;  Field  E,  Ms.  Horner,  Mrs.  Laprade. 

Adviser  for  Study  Abroad:     Mr.  Burk. 

Based  on  100a  or  b  and  one  year  of  introductory  chemistry  (Chemistry  101a  and  b, 
or  102a  and  b).  Any  alternatives  require  approval  of  the  Chairman  of  the  De- 
partment. 

Requirements:  Nine  semester  courses,  above  the  basis  of  the  major,  excluding 
Special  Studies,  and  including  a  minimum  of  six  courses  in  the  field  of  concen- 
tration from  those  courses  listed  below  in  parentheses  after  the  field  name,  and  two 
in  two  other  fields  within  the  department.  A  course  listed  in  a  field  may  not  be 
used  to  fulfill  a  distribution  requirement  for  majors  in  that  field.  Chemistry  222 
may  not  be  used  to  fulfill  a  distribution  requirement.  An  examination  in  the  sen- 
ior year. 

ields:  A.     Molecular  and  Cellular  Biology  (201a*  or  b*,  202b,  300b,  302b,  303a, 
330b,  337a,  338a;  Chemistry  222*) 

B.  Environmental  Biology  (202a  or  b,  240a*,  241a,  242b,  243b*,  244a, 
245b,  340a,  341a,  342b,  345b,  346b) 

C.  Botany  (111b*,  202a  or  b,  210,  211a,  212b,  213b,  214b,  311a,  312a, 
313b,  340a) 

D.  Microbiology  (202a  or  b,  220a*,  320a,  321b,  322b,  324a,  326b,  327a; 
Chemistry  222*) 
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E.     Zoology  (130a*  or  b*,  131b*,  132a,  202a  or  b,  231a,  232b,  243b,  333b, 
334b,  345b,  432a) 

*Course  required  within  the  field  of  concentration. 

HONORS 

Director:     Ms.  Horner. 

Basis:     The  same  as  that  for  the  major. 

Requirements:     Nine  semester  courses  above  the  basis,  as  for  the  major,  and  one 

course  in  each  semester  of  the  senior  year  involving  an  individual  investigation 

culminating  in  a  thesis. 
An  examination  and  an  oral  presentation  and  defense  of  the  thesis. 


PRE-MEDIGAL  AND  PRE-HEALTH  PROFESSIONAL  PROGRAMS 

Advisers:  Miss  Tyrrell  (The  Biological  Sciences);  Ms.  Senechal  (Mathematics)  for 
juniors  and  seniors;  Ms.  Bossert  (Chemistry);  Mr.  Callahan  (Mathematics);  Mr. 
Hellman  (Chemistry) ;  Ms.  Powell  (The  Biological  Sciences) ;  Ms.  Volkmann  (Psy- 
chology) for  freshmen  and  sophomores. 

Students  may  prepare  for  medical  school  by  majoring  in  any  department  if  they 
include  in  their  programs  courses  which  meet  the  minimum  requirements  for  en- 
trance to  most  medical  schools.  These  requirements  are:  one  year  each  of  English, 
inorganic  chemistry,  organic  chemistry,  physics,  and  general  biology.  Other  courses 
often  recommended  are  vertebrate  zoology,  genetics,  embryology,  physical  chemis- 
try, and  mathematics  through  calculus.  Since  medical  schools  differ  in  the  details 
of  their  requirements,  students  should  inquire  as  early  as  possible  about  the  require- 
ments of  the  schools  of  their  choice  in  order  to  plan  their  program  appropriately. 

Students  interested  in  other  health- related  professions  should  also  consult  one  of 
the  above  advisers  for  assistance  in  planning  their  programs. 
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professors:       Milton  David  Soffer,  ph.d. 

George  Stone  Durham,  ph.d.,  Chairman 
associate  professors:     fGEORGE  Morrison  Fleck,  ph.d. 
Kenneth  Paul  Hellman,  ph.d. 
Thomas  Hastings  Lowry,  ph.d. 
assistant  professors:       Emily  Carol  Bossert,  ph.d. 
Charles  Levin,  ph.d. 
assistant:       Virginia  White,  b.sc. 
teaching  fellows:       Susan  Adair  Lazarus,  a.m. 
Jane  Kocivar,  a.b. 

lecturer:       Lale  Aka  Burk,  ph.d. 

Students  who  are  planning  to  major  in  chemistry  should  elect  Chemistry  101a  and 
b  or  102a  and  b  in  the  freshman  year.  They  are  advised  to  complete  Mathematics 
102a  and  103b,  or  103a  and  104b  the  first  year.  They  should  consult  with  a  mem- 
ber of  the  department  early  in  their  college  career. 

All  intermediate  courses  require  as  prerequisite  a  semester  course  in  introductory 
chemistry  or  a  score  of  4  or  5  on  the  Advanced  Placement  examination.  After  1974- 
75,  a  full  year  of  introductory  chemistry  or  an  Advanced  Placement  score  of  4  or  5 
will  be  required. 

101a  General  Chemistry.  A  basic  course  dealing  with  atomic  and  molecular  structure 
and  concepts  of  equilibrium  and  reaction  rate.  Techniques  of  quantitative 
analysis  will  be  introduced  in  the  laboratory.  One  laboratory  per  week.  Lee. 
W  Th  F  12,  Th  1 1 ;  lab.  M  T  Th  or  F  2-4:50,  M  or  Th  7-9:50.    Mr.  Hellman. 

101b  General  Chemistry.  Application  of  principles  of  molecular  structure  and  ther- 
modynamics to  acid-base  and  oxidation-reduction  reactions  of  selected  ele- 
ments and  their  compounds  and  to  properties  of  solids.  Colorimetry,  pH 
titrations,  and  other  quantitative  techniques  will  be  included  in  the  labora- 
tory. One  laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  101a.  Lee. 
W  Th  F  12,  Th  11;  lab.  M  T  Th  or  F  2-4:50,  M  or  Th  7-9:50.    Ms.  Bossert. 

02a,  102b  The  same  as  Chemistry  101a  and  101b  but  presented  at  an  accelerated 
pace  with  greater  emphasis  on  quantitative  application  of  chemical  prin- 
ciples. Recommended  for  physical  science  (including  biochemistry)  majors 
and  others  seeking  a  strong  background  in  chemistry.  The  laboratories  will 
be  the  same  as  Chemistry  101a  and  101b.     Mr.  Lowry,  Mr.  Levin. 

cience  193a,  193b     Science  for  the  Humanist:    Atoms  and  Galaxies.    See  p.  20. 

13a  Chemistry  of  the  Transition  Metals.  Coordination  chemistry,  with  considera- 
tion of  the  several  transition  series.    Prerequisite:  a  semester  course  in  intro- 
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ductory  chemistry.     One  laboratory  per  week.     Lee.  Th  F  8:40-9:50;  lab. 
Th  2-4:50.    Ms.  Bossert. 

222  Organic  Chemistry.  An  introductory  course  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  or- 
ganic chemistry.  Prerequisite:  a  semester  course  in  introductory  chemistry. 
Four  lectures  and  one  laboratory.  Lee.  MT12,  TW11;  lab.  M  T  Th  or  F 
2-4:50,  M  W  or  Th  7-9:50.    Mr.  Soffer,  Mrs.  Burk. 

222a     The  first  semester  of  222. 

231  Chemical  Thermodynamics.  In  the  first  semester,  fundamental  principles  with 
applications  to  gases,  solutions  and  homogeneous  chemical  equilibrium; 
the  second,  applications  to  heterogeneous  equilibria,  electrochemistry,  i: 
troductory  statistical  thermodynamics  and  reaction  rates.  Prerequisites: 
semester  course  in  introductory  chemistry  and  Mathematics  104a  or  b. 
One  laboratory  per  week.  Lee.  MT12,  T  W  11;  lab.  first  semester  M  T  oi 
Th  2-4:50,  second  semester  M  or  T.    Mr.  Durham. 

231a     The  first  semester  of  231. 

241b  Molecular  Structure  and  Spectroscopy.  Application  of  elementary  group  theory 
and  quantum  mechanics  to  molecular  structure  determination.  Emphasis 
on  infrared,  UV-visible  and  nuclear  magnetic  resonance  methods.  Pre- 
requisite: A  semester  course  in  introductory  chemistry  and  Mathematics 
104a  orb.    Lee.  M  T  W  9;  lab.  T  2-4:50.    Mr.  Levin. 

301,  301a,  301b     Special  Studies. 

305a  Advanced  Laboratory.  A  series  of  experiments  introduces  advanced  techniques 
of  synthesis,  purification,  characterization,  and  analysis  of  organic  and  in- 
organic substances.  Prerequisites:  212b  or  213b,  and  222a.  Six  laboratory 
hours  and  one  hour  of  classroom  discussion.  Lab.  T'F  2-4:50;  dis.  to  be  ar- 
ranged.   Ms.  Bossert,  Mr.  Lowry. 

313a  Inorganic  Mechanisms.  Current  theories  about  the  mechanisms  of  inorganic 
reactions.  Ligand  substitution  and  isomerization  reactions  of  coordination 
compounds.  Electron-transfer  reactions.  Catalysis.  Prerequisite:  212b  or 
213b.     M  10-11:50,  T  10.     Ms.  Bossert. 

323b  Organic  Mechanisms.  Concepts  of  reaction  mechanism  are  used  to  establish 
relationships  among  various  organic  reactions  and  to  interpret  chemical 
properties  in  terms  of  molecular  structure.  Prerequisite:  222.  M  10-11:50, 
T  10.     Mr.  Lowry. 

345b     Quantum  Chemistry.     Topics  will  be  selected  from  the  areas  of  theory  of  mole 
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cular  spectra  and  quantum  mechanical  description  of  chemical  bonding.  Pre- 
requisites:   241b,  and  Mathematics  104a  or  b.     Mr.  Lowry. 

352a  Biochemistry.  The  chemistry  of  biologically  active  substances.  Prerequisites: 
222,  231a,  and  an  introductory  course  in  a  biological  science.  Two  lectures 
and  one  laboratory.    Lee.  Th  F  8:40-9:50;  lab.  M  2-4:50.    Mr.  Hellman. 

See  also  courses  in  the  History  of  Science,  p.  62. 

GRADUATE 

It  is  suggested  that  a  student  majoring  in  chemistry  take  at  least  one  graduate 
course. 

Adviser:     Mr.  Soffer. 

400,  400a,  400b     Research  and  Thesis. 

401a,  401b     Special  Studies. 

428b      Topics  in  Organic  Chemistry.    Members  of  the  Department. 

436a      Topics  in  Physical  Chemistry.     Members  of  the  Department. 

457b  Selected  Topics  in  Biochemistry.  A  detailed  treatment,  from  the  chemical 
standpoint,  of  selected  topics  of  current  biochemical  interest.  Prerequisite: 
352a.    Mr.  Hellman. 

THE  MAJOR 

Advisers:     Members  of  the  Department. 

Adviser  for  Study  Abroad:    Mrs.  Burk. 

Required  courses:     101a  and  b  or  102a  and  b,  222,  231,  241b,  305a;  two  courses 

chosen  from  213a,  313a,  323b;  Mathematics  104a  or  b. 
A  paper  or  project  report  due  at  the  end  of  the  senior  year. 
Students  planning  graduate  study  in  chemistry  are  advised  to  include  Physics  115 

and  Mathematics  202a  or  b,  or  201a  or  b,  in  their  programs  of  study. 

HONORS 
Director:     Mr.  Hellman. 

Required  courses:     the  same  as  for  the  major. 

\n  individual  investigation  pursued  throughout  the  senior  year. 

\n  oral  presentation  of  the  honors  thesis. 


CHINESE 
See  p.  61. 
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professors:       George  Edward  Dimock,  Jr.,  ph.d. 

Charles  Henderson,  Jr.,  ph.d.,  Chairman 
associate  professor:  **Stephen  Michael  Simpson,  ph.d. 
assistant  professors:       Robert  Theodore  Stewart  Baxter,  ph.d. 
Thalia  Alexandra  Pandiri,  ph.d. 

Majors  are  offered  in  Greek,  Latin,  Classics,  and  Ancient  Studies.  Properly 
qualified  students  in  these  majors  have  the  opportunity  of  a  semester's  study  at  the 
Intercollegiate  Center  for  Classical  Studies  in  Rome.     (See  pp.  54-55). 

Students  planning  to  major  in  Classics  or  in  Ancient  Studies  are  advised  to  take 
relevant  courses  in  other  departments,  such  as  Art,  English,  History,  Philosophy, 
and  modern  foreign  languages. 

GREEK 

111  Elementary  Course.  Introduction  to  the  language;  selections  from  Greek  liter- 
ature.   Five  class  hours.    M  T  W  Th  F  9.    Mr.  Dimock. 

[121  a  Modern  Greek.  An  introductory  course  in  the  language  and  literature.  An 
intensive  introduction  to  the  language,  stressing  conversation,  as  well  as  read- 
ing and  writing.] 

[121b  Modern  Greek.  Reading  of  selected  poems  of  Kavafis,  Seferis,  Elytis,  and 
others;  short  prose  works  by  Palamas  and  Samarakis.  Prerequisite:  121a  or 
permission  of  the  instructor.] 

212a  Plato:  Selected  Dialogues.  Prerequisite:  two  units  in  Greek  or  111.  M  12. 
TWll,T12at  the  option  of  the  instructor.    Ms.  Pandiri. 

212b  Homer,  Iliad.  Prerequisite:  212a  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  M  T  2,  W 
3.    Ms.  Pandiri. 

221b  Prose  Composition.  Prerequisite:  two  units  in  Greek  or  1 1 1 .  One  class  hour. 
One-half  course  credit.    T  3.     Ms.  Pandiri. 

301a,  301b  Special  Studies.  Admission  by  permission  of  the  department  for  majors 
and  honors  students  who  have  had  four  advanced  courses  in  Greek. 

[321a  The  Drama:  Sophocles  and  Euripides.  Prerequisite:  212b  or  three  units  in 
Greek.    To  be  offered  in  1975-76.] 

[322b  Homer.  Prerequisite:  212b  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  To  be  offeree 
in  1975-76.] 
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323a      Herodotus.     Prerequisite:     212b  or  three  units  in  Greek.    W  F  2,  Th  3.     Mr. 
Simpson. 

324b      The  Drama:     Aeschylus  and  Aristophanes.     Prerequisite:     323a  or  permission  of 
the  instructor.    M  T  W  9.    Ms.  Pandiri. 

331a      Drama.     Prerequisite:     322b,  324b,  or  permission  of  the  instructor.     M  12, 
TWll,T12at  the  option  of  the  instructor.     Mr.  Dimock. 

[332b    Greek  Historians.     Prerequisite:     322b,  323a,  324b,  or  permission  of  the  in- 
structor.   To  be  offered  in  1975-76.] 

[333a    Selections  from  Lyric  and  Pastoral  Poets.     Prerequisite:     322b,  324b,  or  permis- 
sion of  the  instructor.     To  be  offered  in  1975-76.] 

334b     Plato.     Prerequisite:     322b,  324b,  or  permission  of  the  instructor.     M  12, 
TWll,T12at  the  option  of  the  instructor.    Mr.  Dimock. 

451a,  451b     Studies  in  Greek  Literature.     This  will  ordinarily  be  an  enriched  version 
of  331a,  332b,  333a,  or  334b. 

See  also  Religion  287b  Greek  Religious  Texts  and  328b  Directed  Reading  in  Religious 
Texts:     Hebrew,  Greek  or  Latin. 

Adviser  of  graduate  study:     Mr.  Dimock. 


LATIN 

Ilia  Elementary  Course.  An  intensive  course  in  Latin  grammar,  designed  to  pre- 
pare the  beginner  to  enter  112b  in  the  second  semester.  Six  class  hours. 
M  T  Th  F  8:40-9:50,  W  9.    Ms.  Pandiri. 

112a  Poetry  of  Ovid.  Prerequisite:  two  units  in  Latin  or  the  equivalent.  W  Th 
F  10,  F  11  at  the  option  of  the  instructor.    Mr.  Simpson. 

112b  Virgil,  Aeneid.  Prerequisite:  Ilia,  112a  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  W 
Th  F  10,  F  11  at  the  option  of  the  instructor.    Mr.  Baxter. 

214a  Catullus  and  Horace.  Prerequisite:  112b  or  three  units  in  Latin,  including 
Virgil.    WF2,  Th3.    Mr.  Baxter. 

214b  Livy.  Prerequisite:  214a  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  W  F  2,  Th  3.  Mr. 
Baxter. 

•21a  Prose  Composition.  Prerequisite:  214b  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  One 
class  hour.    One-half  course  credit.    T  3.    Mr.  Baxter. 
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301a,  301b  Special  Studies.  Admission  by  permission  of  the  department  for  majors 
and  honors  students  who  have  had  four  advanced  courses  in  Latin. 

[321a  Roman  Comedy.  Prerequisite:  214b  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  To  be 
offered  in  1975-76.] 

[322b  Medieval  Latin.  Prerequisite:  214b  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  To  be 
offered  at  Mount  Holyoke  College  in  1975-76.] 

323a  Sallust  and  Tacitus.  Prerequisite:  214b  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  W 
F  12,  Thll.    Mr.  Baxter. 

324b  Latin  Elegy  and  Pastoral  Poetry.  Prerequisite:  214b  or  permission  of  the  in- 
structor.   WF  12,  Th  11.     Mr.  Baxter. 

[325b  Renaissance  Latin.  Latin  works  by  Crashaw,  Marvell,  Milton  and  Herbert 
will  be  studied,  in  addition  to  those  of  Continental  writers.  Prerequisite: 
Latin  214b  or  permission  of  the  instructor.] 

333a  Virgil.  Prerequisite:  321a,  322b,  323a  or  324b,  or  permission  of  the  instruc- 
tor.    M  10-11:50,  T  10.     Mr.  Henderson. 

334b  Latin  Satire.  Prerequisite:  321a,  322b,  323a  or  324b,  or  permission  of  the 
instructor.     M  10-11:50,  T  10.     Mr.  Henderson. 

[335a  Cicero.  Prerequisite:  321a,  322b,  323a  or  324b,  or  permission  of  the  instruc- 
tor.   To  be  offered  in  1975-76.] 

[336b  Lucretius.  Prerequisite:  321a,  322b,  323a  or  324b,  or  permission  of  the  in- 
structor.   To  be  offered  in  1975-76.] 

337  History  of  Latin  Literature.  Prerequisite:  321a,  322b,  323a.  or  324b,  or  per- 
mission of  the  instructor.    Hours  to  be  arranged.     Mr.  Henderson. 

451a,  451b  Studies  in  Latin  Literature.  This  will  ordinarily  be  an  enriched  version 
of  333a,  334b,  335a,  or  336b. 

Adviser  of  graduate  study:     Mr.  Henderson. 


CLASSICS,  GREEK  OR  LATIN 

450,  450a,  450b    Research  and  Thesis.    May  be  taken  for  double  credit. 
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CLASSICS  IN  TRANSLATION 

227a  Mythology.  The  nature,  purposes,  and  persistence  of  myth.  Near  Eastern, 
classical  and  other  mythologies.  Various  approaches  to  myth  with  attention 
to  its  literary  uses.  W  Th  F  12,  Th  11  at  the  option  of  the  instructor.  Mr. 
Simpson. 

228a  Classical  Drama.  Representative  plays  of  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides, 
Aristophanes,  and  Seneca,  together  with  a  comparative  study  of  their  adap- 
tations by  later  dramatists,  e.g.,  Voltaire,  Racine,  Giraudoux,  JefTers,  Gide, 
Cocteau,  Eliot,  Anouilh,  Sartre,  Miller,  O'Neill,  Richardson.  M  10-11:50, 
T  10.    Ms.  Pandiri. 

231a  The  Classical  Tradition:  Myth  and  Opera.  A  literary  and  musical  study  of 
certain  classical  myths.  Works  of  classical  authors  (in  translation)  and  op- 
eras derived  from  them  will  be  studied  to  see  the  various  ways  in  which  au- 
thor, librettist,  and  composer  have  given  artistic  form  to  myth.  Authors, 
librettists,  and  composers  include  Euripides,  Catullus,  Virgil,  Ovid,  Seneca, 
and  Tacitus;  Striggio,  Busenello,  Calzabigi,  and  Hofmannsthal;  Monteverdi, 
Gluck,  Bellini,  Cherubini,  Berlioz,  and  Strauss.  Music  100a  is  recommended 
but  not  required.    W  Th  F  10.     Mr.  Baxter. 

[231b  The  Classical  Tradition:  Its  Origins.  Greek  literature  (Homer  to  Plato)  and 
Greek  culture;  Greek  thinking  about  war,  love,  poetry,  nature;  the  intellectual 
revolution  of  the  fifth  century  B.C.;  ancient  Greece  in  the  modern  imagina- 
tion.] 

[232b  The  Classical  World:  Religious,  Scientific,  and  Ecstatic  Experience  in  Antiquity. 
A  study  of  rational  and  mystical  cross-currents  in  the  ancient  world.  Reli- 
gion, medicine,  superstition,  mystery  cults,  and  the  emergence  of  Christianity. 
Readings  from  classical  literary  sources,  medical  writings,  curse  tablets,  magi- 
cal papyri,  and  early  Christian  texts.] 

391b  The  Ulysses  and  Prometheus  Themes  in  Western  Literature.  A  comparative  analysis 
of  classical,  romantic,  and  modern  views  of  man's  quest  for  knowledge  and  his 
rivalry  with  the  gods.  The  course  will  focus  on  the  different  approaches  dif- 
ferent cultures  take  in  interpreting  the  myths  of  Prometheus  and  Ulysses. 
Authors  studied  will  include  Homer,  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  Goethe, 
Shelley,  Gide,  Kazantzakis.  Prerequisite:  the  first  semester  of  General 
Literature  291.    Alternate  years.    M  10-11:50,  T  10.     Ms.  Pandiri. 
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THE  MAJOR  IN  GREEK,  LATIN,  OR  CLASSICS 

Advisers:     Mr.  Dimock,  Mr.  Henderson. 

Adviser  for  Study  Abroad:     Mr.  Henderson. 

Basis:     In  Greek,  111;  in  Latin,  112b;  in  Classics,  111  and  112b. 

Requirements:  In  Greek,  eight  semester  courses  in  the  language  in  addition  to  the 
basis;  in  Latin,  eight  semester  courses  in  the  language,  in  addition  to  the  basis; 
in  Classics,  eight  semester  courses  in  the  languages,  in  addition  to  the  basis  and 
including  not  less  than  two  in  either  language. 

A  comprehensive  examination  which  will  have  two  parts:  part  one,  to  be  taken  no 
later  than  the  first  semester  of  the  senior  year,  will  test  the  candidate's  ability  to 
translate  Greek  or  Latin,  or  both;  part  two,  which  may  be  taken  at  the  end  of  the 
senior  year,  will  test  her  general  knowledge  of  Greek  or  Roman  literature  and 
culture,  or  both.  A  part  of  this  latter  examination  may,  at  the  student's  request, 
be  devoted  to  a  special  field  of  her  own  choice. 


HONORS  IN  GREEK,  LATIN,  OR  CLASSICS 

Directors:     Mr.  Dimock,  Mr.  Henderson. 

Requirements:  The  same  as  those  for  the  major,  with  the  addition  of  a  long  paper, 
equivalent  to  one  or  two  semester  courses,  to  be  written  in  the  first  semester  of  the 
senior  year. 

Two  examinations:  One,  the  same  as  the  comprehensive  examination  for  majors 
(both  parts);  the  other,  an  examination  in  the  general  area  of  the  long  paper. 
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IN 
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Adviser:    Ms.  Kern 

A  comparative  study  of  literature  in  at  least  two  languages,  one  of  which  may  be 

English.    The  major  is  limited  to  twenty  students  each  from  the  junior  and  senior 

classes. 
All  second-level  courses  are  open  to  freshmen  with  the  permission  of  the  instructor 

unless  otherwise  specified.     Freshmen  eligible  for  advanced  placement  in  English 

by  virtue  of  a  score  of  4  or  5  and  freshmen  with  a  high  SAT  verbal  or  English 

achievement  score  may  register  for  General  Literature  291. 

After  the  freshman  year  all  second  and  third-level  courses  are  open  to  all   students 
unless  otherwise  specified. 

COMPARATIVE  LITERATURE  COURSES 

In  all  Comparative  Literature  courses,  readings  and  discussion  are  in  English  but 
students  are  encouraged  to  read  works  in  the  original  and  consult  original  texts 
wherever  possible. 

242a  Existential  Literature.  Form  and  content.  Discussion  of  the  fiction  of  Kierke- 
gaard, Sartre,  Kafka,  and  Beckett.  M  T  1:40-2:50  and  W  3  at  the  option  of 
the  instructor.    Ms.  Kern.     (English) 

261a  The  Faust  Myth.  A  study  of  representative  Faust  works,  chiefly  in  literature 
(Marlowe,  Goethe,  Valery,  Bulgakov,  T.  Mann),  but  also  in  opera  (Berlioz, 
Gounod,  Boito)  and  film  (Murnau,  R.  Clair,  Autan-Lara).  The  focus  will 
be  on  the  changing  artistic  perceptions  of  the  Faust  myth  in  different  periods 
and  cultures.  No  prerequisites.  To  be  offered  in  alternate  years.  T  3-5, 
Th  7:30-9  alternate  weeks.     Mr.  Vaget.     (German) 

See  also:    Classics  227a,  228a,  231a  or  b. 

296b  Proseminar :  The  Comparatist 's  Perspective  on  Literature.  Analysis  and  compari- 
son of  selected  works  from  different  literatures  in  the  light  of  modern  critical 
methods.    M  7:30.     Ms.  Kern  and  other  members  of  the  faculty. 

318a  The  Realistic  Mode.  The  theory,  practice,  evaluations,  and  transformations 
of  literary  Realism,  with  particular  attention  to  works  by  Balzac,  Flaubert, 
Zola,  George  Eliot,  James,  Gissing,  and  others,  and  a  consideration  of  the 
relation  between  and  distinctiveness  of  French  and  British  Realism.  \V  Th 
F  10,  F  11  at  the  option  of  the  instructor.  Limited  to  twenty -five  students. 
Mrs.  von  Klemperer.     (English) 
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[319b  The  Romantic  Vision  on  the  Continent  and  in  England.  Major  critics  and  poets  in 
France,  Germany,  and  England  will  be  studied  as  they  develop  and  imple- 
ment their  concepts  of  genius  and  originality,  irony,  Christianity,  Nature, 
and  symbol.  Limited  to  twenty-five  students.  To  be  offered  in  1975-76.  Ms. 
Kern.     (English)] 

338b  The  Epistolary  Novel  in  18th  Century  England  and  France.  Attention  will  focus  on 
the  role  of  Richardson  and  Rousseau  as  innovators  in  the  novel  and  precur- 
sors of  romanticism.  A  reading  knowledge  of  French  is  highly  recommended. 
To  be  offered  in  alternate  years.    W  Th  F  12.    Ms.  Demay.     (French) 

352b  The  Don  Juan  Theme  from  the  17th  Century  to  the  Present.  The  literary  and  moral 
transformations  of  the  Don  Juan  figure  from  Tirso  de  Molina  (its  creator) 
through  Italian  commedia  dell'arte  and  such  artists  as  Moliere,  Mozart, 
Laclos,  Kierkegaard,  Byron,  Shaw,  and  Frisch,  with  particular  attention  to 
the  distinctive  artistic  genius  of  each  author  and  his  time.  To  be  offered  in 
alternate  years.     M  3-5.     Ms.  Kern.     (English) 

391b  The  Ulysses  and  Prometheus  Themes  in  Western  Literature.  A  comparative  analy- 
sis of  classical,  romantic,  and  modern  views  of  man's  quest  for  knowledge  and 
his  rivalry  with  the  gods.  The  course  will  focus  on  the  different  approaches 
different  cultures  take  in  interpreting  the  myths  of  Prometheus  and  Ulysses. 
Authors  studied  will  include  Homer,  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  Goethe, 
Shelley,  Gide,  Kazantzakis.  Prerequisite:  At  least  the  first  semester  of  Gen- 
eral Literature  291.  To  be  offered  in  alternate  years.  M  10-11:50,  T  10.  Ms. 
Pandiri.     (Classics) 

See  also:     Latin  325b;  English  319b,  327a,  331b,  340b,  342b;  Italian  337a,  b. 

THE  MAJOR 

Before  entering  the  major,  the  student  must  prove  her  proficiency  in  the  foreign 
language  or  languages  of  her  choice  at  the  level  of  German  225a,  b,  Greek  212, 
Italian  226,  Latin  214,  Russian  102,  Spanish  215,  or  any  two  semesters  of  the 
following  French  courses:  217,  218,  219,  225,  228b.  If  she  has  not  demonstrated 
her  proficiency  in  courses  at  Smith  College,  it  will  be  judged  by  the  department 
concerned.  If,  to  achieve  this  level  of  proficiency,  the  student  must  take  courses 
in  the  language  or  languages  she  elects,  she  may  have  to  take  them  over  and  abo  ve 
the  normal  degree  program  so  as  to  meet  the  basic  College  requirement  that  six- 
teen semester  courses  must  be  taken  outside  the  major. 

Basis:    General  Literature  291,  A  Survey  of  Selected  Literary  Masterpieces  from    Homer 
to  Tolstoy.  (See  p.  61.) 
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Requirements  for  the  major: 

A.  Ten  semester  courses,  including 

a.  three  Comparative  Literature  courses; 

b.  three  appropriately  advanced  courses,  approved  by  the  major  ad- 
viser, in  each  of  the  literatures  of  two  languages,  one  of  which  may 
be  English; 

c.  Comparative  Literature  296b. 

B.  A  written  examination  in  Comparative  Literature,  drawing  particularly  on 
the  literatures  in  which  the  student  has  done  her  advanced  work. 


Honors 

Requirements:  The  same  as  those  for  the  major,  with  the  addition  of  a  thesis,  equiva- 
lent to  one  semester  course,  to  be  written  in  the  first  semester  of  the  senior  year; 
an  oral  examination  in  the  area  of  the  paper. 
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professors:      George  Fisk  Mair,  ph.d.,  Chairman 
Kenneth  Hall  McCartney,  ph.d. 
Robert  Tabor  Averitt,  ph.d. 
associate  professor:     *Fred  Henry  Leonard,  ph.d. 

ASSISTANT  PROFESSORS:    **MARK  ALDRICH,  PH.D. 

"("Carol  Lee  Jusenius,  ph.d. 
Jeanne  M.  McFarland,  ph.d. 
Mary  Healy  Weber,  ph.d. 
Kenneth  Gordon,  ph.d. 
Grace  Horowitz,  ph.d. 
Andrew  Zimbalist,  m.a. 

Freshmen  who  are  considering  a  major  in  the  department  and  who  hope  to  spend 
their  junior  year  abroad  are  strongly  advised  to  take  110a  and  110b  in  the  freshman 
year  and  to  take  additional  courses  in  economics  in  their  sophomore  year.  Majors 
in  economics  are  strongly  advised  to  take  250a,  253b,  and  Social  Science  190a  as  soon 
after  the  introductory  courses  as  possible. 

A.  GENERAL  COURSES 

110a  The  Structure  and  Functioning  of  the  American  Economy,  I.  Major  determinants 
of  inflation,  unemployment,  and  the  potential  standard  of  living  in  the  United 
States;  policies  of  the  "New  Economics."  MTW9;MT12,  W  1 1 ;  M  T  2, 
W3;  WThF  10;  WF  1:40-2:50;  Th  11-12:50,  F  12;  W  Th  F  12;  W  F  2,  Th 
3.  Ms.  Weber,  Director.    Members  of  the  Department. 

110b  The  Structure  and  Functioning  of  the  American  Economy,  II.  An  introduction  to 
supply  and  demand,  and  an  analysis  of  contemporary  economic  problems. 
M  T  W  9;  M  T  12,  W  11;  M  T  2,  W  3;  Th  F  8:40-9:50;  W  Th  F  12;  W  F  2, 
Th  3.    Ms.  McFarland,  Director.    Members  of  the  Department. 

Social  Science  190a.  Introduction  to  Statistics  for  Social  Scientists.  The  fundamental 
problems  in  collecting,  summarizing,  and  interpreting  empirical  data,  with 
attention  to  basic  descriptive  statistics,  elementary  probability,  the  concept 
of  a  sampling  distribution  and  its  role  in  statistical  inference,  association,  and 
correlation.  M  12,  T  11-12:50,  and  laboratory  hour  to  be  arranged.  Ms. 
Bedlington  (Government),  Mr.  Mair  (Economics). 

[201a  Problems  of  the  Modern  Economy.  A  pro-seminar  devoted  to  the  use  of  analytical 
techniques.] 

[202b  Problems  of  the  Modern  Economy.  A  pro-seminar  devoted  to  the  use  of  analytical 
techniques.] 
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[281a    European  Economic  History] 

310a  Analysis  of  Economic  Problems.  Topic  for  1974-75:  The  Economic  Role  of 
Women.  A  pro-seminar  investigating  the  economic  role  of  women  from  the 
17th  to  the  20th  centuries  in  England  and  Europe.  Prerequisites:  Economics 
1 10a  and  1 10b,  and  permission  of  the  instructor.    T  3-5.    Ms.  Horowitz. 

B.  ECONOMIC  THEORY 

243b  Public  Finance.  The  study  of  the  role  of  the  government  in  the  economy.  The 
emphasis  of  the  course  will  be  on  evaluating  the  welfare  implications  of  gov- 
ernment taxation  and  expenditure  policies.  Among  the  topics  to  be  covered 
are  the  optimal  provision  of  public  goods,  the  income  redistribution  effects 
of  government  taxes  and  expenditures,  the  politics  of  the  budgetary  process, 
and  the  financial  and  spending  problems  of  state  and  local  governments.  Pre- 
requisite: 250a  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Th  11-12:50,  F  12.  Ms.  Mc- 
Farland. 

250a  Microeconomics.  An  analysis  of  the  forces  governing  resource  allocation  in  a 
market  economy.  Covers  the  theory  of  consumer,  producer  and  social 
choice.  Attention  will  be  given  to  pricing  under  various  market  structures, 
and  to  the  principles  governing  resource  allocation  when  markets  fail.  The 
welfare  implications  of  a  decentralized  price  system  will  be  examined.  Pre- 
requisite:    110b.    M  T  W  9;  M  T  12,  W  11.    Mr.  Gordon. 

253b  Income,  Employment,  and  Growth.  A  consideration  of  aggregative  economic 
theory  as  a  framework  for  analyzing  the  determination  of  the  level,  and  changes 
in  the  level,  of  national  output.  Prerequisite:  110a.  Th  F  8:40-9:50;  W  F 
1:40-2:50.    Mr.  Leonard. 

265b  Theory  of  Income  Distribution.  An  examination  of  the  theory  and  contemporary 
issues  pertaining  to  the  distribution  of  income  and  wealth,  with  an  emphasis 
on  the  radical  approach.  Prerequisite:  110b.  M  T  12,  W  11.  Mr.  Zim- 
balist. 

270a  History  of  Economic  Thought.  A  study  of  the  major  economists  from  Adam 
Smith  through  John  Maynard  Keynes;  their  contribution  to  economics;  the 
uses  made  of  their  work;  the  intellectual  climate  of  their  time;  an  appraisal 
of  the  intellectual  heritage  of  contemporary  economics.  Prerequisite:  110a 
and  b.    W  Th  F  12.    Mr.  Averitt. 

1 280b  Economic  Statistics.  An  introduction  to  statistical  problems  most  frequently 
encountered  in  economics.  Regression,  correlation,  index  numbers,  time 
series,  an  introduction  to  econometrics,  and  selected  applied  topics.  Pre- 
requisite: Social  Science  190a  or  Mathematics  105a  or  permission  of  the  in- 
structor.   Lee.  M  12,  W  11;  lab.  T  11-12:50.    Ms.  Jusenius.] 
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[401a    Graduate  Seminar:    Contemporary  Economic  Theory^] 

C.  THE  AMERICAN  ECONOMY 

215a  Government  and  Business.  A  study  of  industrial  organization,  including  mar- 
ket structure,  business  conduct,  and  performance,  with  stress  on  industrial 
concentration  and  its  economic  and  social  significance.  Prerequisite:  250a. 
MT12,  Wll.    Mr.  Aldrich. 

[220b  Labor  Problems  and  Public  Policy.  The  nature  of  labor  problems  in  an  industrial 
society.  The  development  of  labor  organizations,  and  the  impact  of  the 
process  of  collective  bargaining  on  employment  conditions.  The  role  of  the 
trade  union  in  a  free  economy,  and  evolution  of  public  policy  toward  labor- 
management  relations.    Prerequisite:  110b  or  250a.] 

221b  Manpower  and  Social  Welfare  Policy.  Study  of  selected  manpower  and  welfare 
issues  in  the  context  of  the  distribution  of  income  in  the  United  States. 
Some  reference  to  European  contributions  to  the  issues.  Recommended 
background:     110a  and  110b.    M  10-11:50,  T  10.    Mr.  McCartney. 

228b  American  Economic  Structure.  A  study  of  the  American  economy  as  a  general 
system,  stressing  its  physical  resources,  its  business  organization,  and  its  eco- 
nomic culture.  An  integrated  approach  to  the  study  of  American  economic 
life.  Prerequisites:  110a  and  250a,  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  W  Th 
F  10.    Mr.  Averitt. 

230a  Urban  Economics.  An  introductory  economic  analysis  of  selected  urban  prob- 
lems, with  optional  field  work  in  local  government  and  private  agencies. 
Prerequisite:  110a  and  250a  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  W  Th  F  10. 
Ms.  McFarland. 

285a  American  Economic  History:  7870-1950.  The  rise  of  industrialism  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  response  to  it.  Analysis  of  American  economic  development, 
the  problems  it  created,  and  the  ways  in  which  Americans  have  tried  to  cope 
with  these  problems.  Recommended  background:  1 10a  or  1 10b.  M  T  W  9. 
Mr.  Aldrich. 

History  and  Social  Science  295b.  Interdepartmental  Colloquium  in  Economics,  Govern- 
ment, History,  and  Sociology.  Topic  for  1974-75:  Sex  Roles  and  Social  Change. 
The  role  of  women  in  traditional,  developing,  industrial,  and  revolutionary 
settings.  Involvement  of  women  in  work,  family,  religion,  and  politics.  Anal- 
ysis of  the  factors  that  inhibit  or  promote  changes  in  the  position  of  women. 
Enrollment  limited.  Admission  by  permission  of  the  instructors.  Ms.  Horo- 
witz (Economics),  Mrs.  Fowlkes  (Sociology  and  Anthropology),  and  Ms. 
Ackelsberg  (Government). 
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315b  Seminar:  Industrial  Organization.  A  critical  examination  of  the  contributions 
economics  makes  to  the  design  of  policies  aimed  at  improving  the  way  a 
market  system  functions  in  a  modern  industrial  economy.  Attention  is  given 
to  the  effects  of  the  industrial  system  on  income  distribution,  progressiveness 
and  macroeconomic  stability  as  well  as  on  efficiency.  Prerequisites:  215a 
and  250a.     M  3-5.     Mr.  Gordon. 

[320a  Seminar:  Problems  in  Labor  Economics.  Study  of  selected  contemporary  problems 
and  issues  of  labor  relations  and  manpower  economics  in  their  institutional 
and  theoretical  framework.  Prerequisites:  220b  and  250  or  permission  of  the 
instructor.] 

[325a  Seminar:  Problems  in  Macroeconomic  Policy.  Current  problems  in  the  United 
States  with  emphasis  on  the  results  of  monetary  and  fiscal  policies  and  con- 
troversy over  their  relative  effectiveness  in  achieving  the  nation's  economic 
objectives.    Prerequisite:    253b.    M  3-5.    Mr.  Leonard.] 

330b  Seminar:  Urban  Economics.  Selected  current  problems  in  urban  economics. 
Recommended  background:     230a.     Th  4-6.     Ms.  McFarland. 


D.     INTERNATIONAL  AND  COMPARATIVE  ECONOMICS 

205b  International  Trade  and  Finance.  Introduction  to  postwar  international  econo- 
mic problems,  and  their  historical  and  theoretical  backgrounds.  Prereq- 
uisites: 110a  or  253a  and  1 10b  or  250b,  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Th  F 
8:40-9:50.    Ms.  Weber. 

209a  Comparative  Economic  Systems.  Description,  underlying  theories,  problems, 
changes,  and  trends  in  the  economies  of  the  U.S.  and  the  U.S.S.R.  in  recent 
years.  Prerequisites:  110a  or  253b  and  110b  or  250a,  or  permission  of  the 
instructor.     M  T  2,  W  3.     Mr.  Zimbalist. 

21  la  Problems  of  Underdeveloped  Countries.  A  comparative  study  of  the  economies  of 
underdeveloped  countries  in  their  political  and  social  setting.  Prerequisites: 
110a  or  253b  and  110b  or  250a,  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Th  F  8:40- 
9:50.    Ms.  Weber. 

214b  Population  Problems  and  Policies.  The  crucial  role  of  population  in  current 
world  developments.     Trends  and  significance  of  basic  factors:  births,  deaths, 
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and  migration.     Population  quality.     Comparative  survey  of  the  population 
situation  and  policies  in  important  areas  of  the  world.    M  T  W  9.    Mr.  Mair. 

236b  Economic  Anthropology.  Economic  development  programs  in  the  context  of 
village  life.  Economic  development  theory  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
peasant.  Consideration  of  alternative  strategies  of  development  with  special 
reference  to  the  Soviet  Union,  Japan,  China,  and  Cuba.  T  Th  1:40-2:50. 
Mr.  Hyman.     (Sociology  and  Anthropology). 


[305b    Seminar:    Topics  in  International  and  Comparative   Economics.     The   seminar   is 
conducted  as  a  workshop  project.] 


318b  Seminar:  Latin  American  Economics.  The  structure  and  potential  for  develop- 
ment of  selected  Latin  American  economies.  Prerequisites:  110a  and  110b, 
or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Recommended  background:  211a  and/or 
205b.    Th  7:30.    Ms.  Weber. 


[323a  Seminar:  Economic  Development  in  Africa  South  of  the  Sahara.  Comparative 
examination  and  analysis  of  economic  characteristics  and  development  prob- 
lems of  selected  African  countries.  Prerequisites:  110a  and  110b,  or  per- 
mission of  the  instructor.  Recommended  background:  a  course  in  Africa 
south  of  the  Sahara  or  underdeveloped  areas.] 

[335b  Comparative  Labor  Movements.  Analysis  of  the  models  of  labor  relations  systems 
associated  with  Western  capitalist  economies  and  the  centrally-planned 
economies,  and  their  relevance  for  labor  relations  in  developing  countries.] 


301,  301a,  301b  Special  Studies.  Admission  by  permission  of  the  department  for 
majors  who  have  had  four  semester  courses  in  economics  above  the  intro- 
ductory level. 

[302b    Directed  Reading.     For  seniors  only.] 
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THE  MAJOR 

Advisers:  Mr.  Aldrich,  Mr.  Averitt,  Mr.  Gordon,  Ms.  Horowitz,  Mr.  Leonard, 
Mr.  Mair,  Mr.  McCartney,  Ms.  McFarland,  Ms.  Weber,  Mr.  Zimbalist. 

Adviser  for  Study  Abroad:    Ms.  Weber. 

Basis:     110a  and  110b. 

Requirements:  a  minimum  of  nine  semester  courses,  including  the  basis.  250a, 
253b,  and  Social  Science  190a  are  strongly  advised. 

Competence  requirement:  The  purpose  of  the  competence  requirement  in  economics 
is  to  encourage  every  major  to  consider  carefully  the  nature  and  characteristics  of 
her  discipline.  To  meet  the  requirement  each  student  will  have  the  option  of 
writing  either  a  paper  or  an  examination  on  this  subject.  In  preparation  for  writ- 
ing the  paper  or  examination,  each  senior  will  have  the  opportunity  to  participate 
in  a  series  of  three  or  four  seminar-type  sessions  exploring  the  methodological  and 
philosophical  bases  of  economic  theory.  These  discussion  groups  will  meet  during 
the  fall  semester,  and  each  will  include  two  members  of  the  faculty. 

Majors  may  spend  the  junior  year  abroad  if  they  meet  the  College  requirements. 

HONORS 
Director:     Mr.  Averitt. 

Based  on:     110a  and  110b. 

Requirements:  nine  semester  courses  including  110a,  110b,  250a,  253b,  and  a  long 

paper  counting  as  one  semester  course.    The  long  paper  must  be  submitted  to  the 

Director  by  March  15. 
Examination:  Honors  candidates  must  take  a  comprehensive  examination  or  write 

a  comprehensive  essay  as  described  above  for  non-honors  majors. 
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professors:       Thomas  Corwin  Mendenhall,  b.litt.,  ph.d.,  ll.d., 

L.H.D. 

**Lawrence  A.  Fink,  ed.d. 
associate  professors:       Seymour  William  Itzkoff,  ed.d. 

Raymond  A.  Ducharme,  jr.,  ed.d.,  Chairman 

Raymond  H.  Giles,  Jr.,  ed.d. 
assistant  professors:       Alan  L.  Marvelli,  ed.d. 

Janice  L.  Freeman,  ph.d. 

Sue  J.  Freeman,  ph.d. 
teaching  fellows:       L.  Gayl  Brown,  a.b. 

Joan  T.  Drew,  b.a. 

Marjorie  B.  Schertzer,  b.a. 

Gladys  F.  Waltemade,  a.b. 

Sylvia  J.  Yee,  b.a. 

lecturers:      2Jean  P.  Chapman,  b.mus. 
John  Joseph  Feeney,  m.ed. 
Barbara  Bree  Fischer,  ed.d. 
Karen  B.  Kepler,  m.a.t. 
Robert  Michael  Moriarty,  m.ed. 
acathy  a.  weisman,  m.a.t. 

Students  who,  irrespective  of  major,  desire  to  comply  with  the  varying  require- 
ments of  different  states  for  certificates  to  teach  in  public  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  are  urged  to  consult  the  department  as  early  as  possible  during  their  college 
course. 

A.  HISTORICAL  AND  PHILOSOPHICAL  PERSPECTIVES 

[120b  Education  and  the  Liberal  Arts.  History  of  the  development  of  the  concept  of 
a  liberal  arts  education.  Comparative  study  of  different  methods  of  scholarly 
inquiry.     M  10-11:50,  T  10.     Mr.  Fink.] 

121a  Foundations  of  Education.  Historical  and  philosophical  background  of  modern 
education.  Study  of  the  educational  thought  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  Marcus 
Aurelius:    The  Greco-Roman  Tradition.    M  T  1:40-2:50.     Mr.  Itzkoff. 

122b  Foundations  of  Education.  Historical  and  philosophical  background  of  modern 
education.  Study  of  the  educational  thought  of  Rousseau,  Tolstoy,  Dewey, 
Whitehead:    The  Modern  Tradition.    M  T  1:40-2:50.    Mr.  Itzkoff. 

200b  Education  in  the  Urban  Ghetto.  Education  problems  of  the  inner-city  considered 
in  the  context  of  schools,  teachers,  students,  and  community.  M  3-5.  Mr 
Ducharme. 
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Education  of  Black  Americans.  Black  Americans  and  public  education  in  the 
United  States,  past  and  present.  Special  emphasis  on  the  social  context  of 
education  within  the  black  community  in  both  the  South  and  the  North 
and  on  definitions  of  education  within  the  black  community.  T  3-5.  Mr. 
Giles. 

Modern  Philosophies  of  Education.  Contemporary  views  on  the  aims  of  educa- 
tion. A  consideration  of  social  institutions  and  moral  and  intellectual  values 
in  shaping  the  future.    T  11-12:50,  W  11.    Mr.  Itzkoff. 

American  Education.  Evolution  of  American  educational  thought  and  institu- 
tions; the  development  of  American  education  related  to  the  growth  of  the 
nation  and  the  changing  social  order.     M  10-11:50,  T  10.     Mr.  Fink. 

Comparative  Education.  The  relation  of  informal  and  formal  educational  values 
in  the  creation  of  national  cultures.  Analysis  of  undeveloped  and  advanced 
societies.  Problems  of  contemporary  education  in  an  intercultural  world. 
T  11-12:50,  W  11.    Mr.  Itzkoff.] 

B.  THE  EDUCATIONAL  PROCESS 

Preschool  Children:  Curricular  Theory  and  Practice.  The  influence  of  Froebel, 
Montessori,  Dewey,  Piaget,  and  others.  Children's  needs,  types  of  play  ma- 
terials, teaching  techniques,  curriculum  development,  various  actual  pro- 
grams, and  other  topics.  Direct  contacts  with  preschool  children;  conferences 
with  teachers.  For  prospective  nursery  school  and  kindergarten  teachers. 
M  T  8:40-9:50.    Ms.  Janice  Freeman. 

Foundations  of  Secondary  Education.  A  study  of  the  American  secondary  school 
as  a  changing  social  institution.  An  analysis  of  teachers,  students,  curricu- 
lum, and  contemporary  problems.  Directed  classroom  observation.  Not 
open  to  freshmen.     M  10-11:50,  T  10.     Mr.  Ducharme. 

5a  Child  Growth  and  Development.  A  study  of  theories  of  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  children  from  early  years  through  adolescence  in  relation  to  the  edu- 
cative process;  the  basic  considerations  of  teaching  as  an  introduction  to 
participation  in  the  classroom.  Directed  observations  and  experiences  in  a 
variety  of  school  situations.  Open  to  freshmen  by  permission  of  the  instuctor. 
T  11-12:50,  W  11.    Mrs.  Kepler. 

i5b     A  repetition  of  235a.    T  11-12:50,  W  11.    Mrs.  Kepler. 

39a  Educational  Evaluation  and  Guidance.  Study  of  the  various  means  of  evaluating 
learning  and  teaching;  principles  of  guidance  as  they  affect  growth  and  de- 
velopment throughout  the  school  years.  A  laboratory  period  will  be  arranged. 
Th  F  8:40-9:50.    Ms.  Sue  Freeman. 
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338a  The  Reading  Process.  The  nature  of  language  and  meaning.  Issues  in  the 
teaching  of  beginning  and  fluent  reading.  Recognizing  reading  disabilities. 
Analysis  of  reading  methods  and  programs.     M  7:30.     Mr.  Itzkoff. 

339b  Diagnosis  and  Remediation  of  Reading  Disabilities.  Definition  and  diagnosis  of 
reading  disability  with  particular  reference  to  the  medical  and  the  psycho- 
educational  models.  Diagnostic  instruments  for  assessing  reading  skills  ex- 
amined in  light  of  their  connection  to  remediation.  M  7:30.  Ms.  Sue  Free- 
man. 

[341b  The  Child  in  Modern  Society.  The  place  of  the  child  in  society;  mental  hygiene 
of  early  childhood;  social  and  educational  agencies  concerned  with  child 
welfare.     Directed  observations.    M  T  1:40-2:50.] 

342a  The  Teaching-Learning  Process.  The  application  of  educational  psychology 
emphasizing  current  research  on  the  instructional  process,  the  conditions  of 
cognitive  learning  and  the  psychology  of  teaching.  Admission  by  permission 
of  the  instructor.     M  3-5.    Ms.  Janice  Freeman. 

347b  Deprivation  and  the  Educative  Process.  Pertinent  research  and  practice  in  the 
study  teaching  of  today's  children  from  early  childhood  through  adolescence 
within  the  framework  of  the  educative  process  as  influenced  by  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  educational  deprivation.    Th  F  8:40-9:50.    Ms.  Sue  Freeman. 

348a  Special  Education.  A  study  of  curricular  developments  and  teaching  techniques 
for  the  mentally  slow  and  the  physically  disadvantaged  child.  Th  7:30.  Ms. 
Sue  Freeman. 

349b  The  Hearing-Impaired  Child.  Educational,  social,  and  diagnostic  considera- 
tion. Examination  of  various  causes  and  treatments  of  hearing  losses;  his- 
torical and  contemporary  issues  in  the  education  of  hearing-impaired  chil- 
dren.   Admission  by  permission  of  the  instructor.    F  10-11:50.    Mr.  Marvelli. 

350b  Learning  Disabilities.  An  analysis  of  various  methods  of  assessment  and  treat- 
ment of  learning  disabilities.  Opportunity  to  observe  children  with  learning 
problems.     Th  7:30.     Ms.  Sue  Freeman. 

C.  THE  FOLLOWING  COURSES  OFFER  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  INTERN 

TEACHING 

[109b  The  Teaching  of  Elementary  Mathematics.  A  course  for  prospective  teachers  in 
elementary  school.  Selection  and  presentation  of  mathematics  in  the  pri- 
mary curriculum.  Observation,  directed  teaching  and  tutoring,  and  twc 
class  hours  weekly.  No  prerequisite  in  mathematics.  Open  only  to  juniors 
and  seniors.     Offered  in  alternate  years.     (Mathematics).] 

[130a    Inquiry  Physics  for  Elementary  and  Preschool   Teachers.     Experimental  study  o 
simple  physical  systems,  designed  to  involve  students  in  inquiry  activities  a 
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their  own  level  and  to  suggest  resources  for  use  with  children.  Survey  of 
existing  elementary  school  physical  science  programs.  No  physics  prereq- 
uisite.   Enrollment  limited  to  sixteen  students.    Mr.  Steinberg  (Physics).] 

The  Teaching  of  Mathematics.  A  course  for  prospective  teachers  of  mathema- 
tics in  secondary  schools.  Selection  and  presentation  of  mathematics  in  the 
secondary  curriculum.  Observation  and  directed  teaching,  and  two  class 
hours  weekly.  Prerequisites:  two  semester  courses  beyond  Mathematics  202a 
or  b.    Offered  in  alternate  years.    T  3-5  (Mathematics). 

The  Teaching  of  Spanish.  Problems  and  methods  in  the  teaching  of  the  Spanish 
language;  practice  teaching.  Enrollment  limited  by  number  of  practice 
teaching  positions  available  locally.  Preference  will  be  given  to  seniors.  (His- 
panic Studies).] 

The  Teaching  of  English.  A  course  for  prospective  teachers  of  English  in  sec- 
ondary schools.  The  teaching  of  composition  and  literature.  Selection  and 
presentation  of  material.  Demonstration  and  practice.  Admission  by  per- 
mission of  the  instructor.    M  T  2,  W  3.    Mr.  Van  Voris  (English). 

The  Teaching  of  Art.  The  process,  philosophy,  planning  and  organizing  of 
creative  activities  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  through  the  use 
of  several  media  with  the  emphasis  on  found  materials.  Admission  by  per- 
mission of  the  instructor.     M  7:30.     Miss  Weisman. 

306a  The  Teaching  of  French.  Problems  and  methods  of  modern  language  teaching 
in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  Practice  teaching  at  these  levels  in 
the  Northampton  schools.  Admission  by  permission  of  the  instructor.  W 
7:30.    Mr.  Buteau  (French). 

W7b  A  continuation  of  306a.  Prerequisite:  306a  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
W  7:30.     Mr.  Buteau  (French). 

'11a,  311b  The  Teaching  of  Physics.  A  one-  or  two-semester  course  for  prospective 
teachers  of  secondary  school  physics.  Admission  by  permission  of  the  de- 
partment.   Hours  to  be  arranged.    Members  of  the  Department  of  Physics. 

1 2b  The  Teaching  of  the  Black  Experience  in  Secondary  Schools.  A  course  for  prospective 
teachers  of  African,  Afro-American  or  Social  Studies  in  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools.  Organization  and  presentation  of  subject  matter  to  be  in- 
tegrated into  the  social  studies  curriculum  at  all  levels.  Two  class  hours 
with  observation  and  directed  intern  teaching.  Prerequisite:  204a  or  204b. 
Admission  by  permission  of  the  instructor.    M  7:30.    Mr.  Giles. 

6b      The  Teaching  of  Music.    Advanced  music  education  with  opportunity  for  ob- 
servation and  practice  teaching  in  public  and  private  elementary  and  second- 
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ary  schools,  with  emphasis  on  a  sequence  from  kindergarten  through  12th 
grade.    Th  7:30.    Mrs.  Chapman. 

345  Preschool  and  Elementary  Curriculum  and  Methods.  A  study  of  the  curriculum  and 
the  application  of  the  principles  of  teaching  in  the  modern  preschool  and 
elementary  school.  Two  class  hours  and  participation  in  directed  classroom 
teaching.  Students  must  reserve  two  consecutive  mornings  for  student  teach- 
ing. Prerequisite:  two  courses  in  the  department  taken  previously  or  con- 
currently. Recommended  background:  235a  or  b,  or  231a.  Admission  by 
permission  of  the  instructor.  T  3-4:50.  Mr.  Ducharme,  Mrs.  Fischer,  and 
members  of  the  Department. 

346a  Curriculum  and  Methods  in  Secondary  Schools.  Two  class  hours  and  directed 
teaching  for  students  for  whom  no  special  methods  course  is  available.  Recom- 
mended background:  232b.  Admission  by  permission  of  the  instructor. 
T  3-5.     Mr.  Fink,  Ms.  Janice  Freeman. 

346b     A  repetition  of  346a.     Hours  to  be  arranged.     Mr.  Ducharme. 

381a,  [381b]  The  Teaching  of  History  and  the  Social  Studies.  A  course  for  prospective 
teachers  of  history  and  social  studies  at  the  secondary  level.  Classroom 
procedure  and  curriculum  in  secondary  school  history  and  related  subjects; 
organization  and  presentation  of  subject  matter.  Two  class  hours  with  ob- 
servation and  directed  intern  teaching.  Recommended  background:  232b. 
Admission  by  permission  of  the  instructor.     M  3-4:50.     Mr.  Ducharme. 

D.    SEMINARS  AND  SPECIAL  STUDIES 

301a,  301b     Special  Studies. 

323b  Humanistic  Education  (seminar) .  Topic  for  1974-75:  The  Education  of  Women: 
Present  and  Future.  The  concepts  of  polarity  and  duality  in  the  education 
of  women;  consideration  of  selected  social  and  cultural  influences  on  women's 
education.     T  11-1.     Ms.  Janice  Freeman. 

336a  Seminar  in  American  Education.  Topic  for  1974-75:  One  Hundred  Years  of 
Women's  Education.     M  7:30.     Mr.  Fink,  Mr.  Mendenhall  (Field  A). 

340b  A  colloquium  integrating  Fields  A  and  B:  Historical  and  Philosophical  Per 
spectives  and  The  Educative  Process.  Open  only  to  senior  majors.  M  3-5 
Mr.  Itzkoff. 

354b  Seminar  in  Educational  Theory.  Topic  for  1974-75:  New  Schools  and  Curricu 
la.    W  7:30.     Mr.  Itzkoff  (Field  B). 

E.    RELATED  COURSES  RECOMMENDED  IN  OTHER  DEPARTMENT 

204a  Black  History  and  Literature  in  the  Public  School  Curriculum.  Problems  and  ar 
proaches,  methods  and  techniques  for  incorporating  the  study  of  the  experienc 
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of  Africans,  Afro-Caribbeans,  and  Afro-Americans  into  the  curriculum  at  the 
elementary  and  secondary  levels.  M  3-5.  Miss  Butler  (Afro- American 
Studies). 

206b  The  Public  School  in  the  Black  Community.  Topics  to  be  considered  are  condi- 
tions of  education  in  the  indigenous  community;  school-community  relations; 
community  control;  educational  efforts  within  the  black  community;  how 
the  role  and  behavior  of  black  educators,  community  advisory  committees, 
parents  councils,  and  others  influence  the  content  and  quality  of  education 
in  black  communities.  Hours  to  be  arranged.  Miss  Butler  (Afro-American 
Studies). 

233a  Child  Psychology.  Study  of  the  theory  and  principles  of  the  development  of 
the  child  from  birth  to  puberty.  Survey  of  related  research.  Prerequisite: 
Psychology  101a  or  b,  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  M  T  W  9.  Ms. 
Parsons  (Psychology). 

233b     A  repetition  of  233a.    W  Th  F  12,  Th  11.     (Psychology). 

237a  Educational  Psychology.  The  educational  process  considered  from  the  point  of 
view  of  psychology.  The  application  of  psychological  principles  of  develop- 
ment, motivation,  and  learning  to  contemporary  educational  problems. 
MT12,  W  11,  T  11  at  the  option  of  the  instructor.  No  prerequisite.  Ms. 
Musgrave  (Psychology). 

241b  Psychology  of  Adolescence.  Problems  of  role  and  identity  will  be  discussed  in 
relation  to  adolescents'  needs  for  acceptance,  autonomy,  and  intimacy.  Th  F 
8:40-9:50.    Mr.  Snoek  (Psychology). 

[325b  Health  Education  (seminar).  Problems  in  the  dissemination  of  accurate  public 
health  information  to  the  individual  and  to  the  community.  W  7:30-9:30 
(Biological  Sciences).] 

13 la  Speech  for  the  Classroom  Teacher.  The  development  of  speech  in  the  child, 
problems  of  defective  speech,  speech  arts  in  the  classroom,  and  the  speech  of 
the  teacher.  Voice  recordings.  M  3-5  and  an  additional  hour  to  be  arranged. 
Miss  Fitch  (Theatre  and  Speech). 

>32b  Oral  Interpretation  of  Children's  Literature.  A  critical  study  of  children's  litera- 
ture. The  techniques  of  its  oral  interpretation.  Practical  experience  in 
story-telling,  reading  aloud,  and  other  forms  of  classroom  presentation.  In- 
dividual voice  and  speech  practice.  Sophomores  admitted  by  permission 
only.  M  3-5  and  an  additional  hour  to  be  arranged.  Miss  Fitch  (Theatre 
and  Speech). 

33b  Seminar  in  Child  Psychology.  Selected  problems,  reports,  and  discussion.  Pre- 
requisite:    Psychology  233a  or  b.     Th  7:30  (Psychology). 
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F.     GRADUATE 
Advisers:     Mr.  Ducharme,  Mr.  Itzkoff,  and  Mr.  Fink. 
400a,  400b     Thesis.     Members  of  the  Department. 

401a,  401b     Advanced  Studies.     Open  to  seniors  by  permission  of  the  department. 

Members  of  the  Department. 
410b     Current  Problems  in  Child  and  Adolescent  Development.     M  7:30.      Ms.  Janice 

Freeman. 
440a      Research  in  Education.     Training  in  research  methodology  and  design  in  the 
analysis  of  teaching,  learning  and  the  educational  process.     Critical  reading 
of  educational  research.    Th  4-6.    Mrs.  Kepler. 
452a      Perspectives  on  American  Education.    Required  of  all  candidates  of  the  M.A.,  the 

Ed.M.,  and  the  M.A.T.  degrees.    W  7:30.    Mr.  Ducharme. 
[452b    A  repetition  of  452a.     W  7:30.     Mr.  Ducharme.] 

454b     Curricular  Problems  of  Preschool  and  Elementary  Education.    Th  4-6.    Mrs.  Kepler. 
[455a,  455b     Secondary  Education.     T  3-4:50.     Mr.  Ducharme,  Mr.  Fink.] 
[456b    Higher  Education.    To  be  offered  in  1975-76.    Mr.  Fink.] 
459a,  459b     Intern  Teaching.    Members  of  the  Department. 

THE  MAJOR 
Advisers:     Members  of  the  Department. 
Adviser  for  Study  Abroad:     Mr.  Itzkoff. 

Students  majoring  in  the  department  may  prepare  for  preschool  and  elementary 
school  teaching  or  for  graduate  work  leading  to  an  advanced  degree.  Students 
who  intend  to  teach  in  secondary  school  are  advised  to  major  in  the  field  in  which 
they  expect  to  teach  and  to  take  basic  courses  in  education. 
Requirements:  ten  semester  courses  selected  in  consultation  with  the  major  adviser: 
usually  they  will  consist  of  three  courses  in  Field  A;  three  courses  in  Field  B;  345; 
an  additional  advanced  course  and  340b  taken  in  the  senior  year. 
Competence  requirement:  A  paper  or  written  report  on  an  independent  project 
will  be  required  of  each  major  in  the  senior  year.  Topics  must  be  worked  out 
with  the  department  and  approved  by  it  no  later  than  March  1 .  The  final  ver- 
sion of  all  papers  and  projects  must  be  submitted  to  the  department  for  evaluation 
no  later  than  May  1. 

HONORS 
Director:    Mr.  Itzkoff. 

Requirements:  those  listed  in  the  major;  a  long  paper,  the  equivalent  of  one  semester 

course,  in  the  senior  year. 
One  examination  in  the  candidate's  area  of  concentration. 
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professors:     fRoBERT  Torsten  Petersson,  ph.d. 

Kenneth  Amor  Connelly,  Jr.,  ph.d. 
Vernon  Judson  Harward,  Jr.,  ph.d. 
Paul  Pickrel,  ph.d.,  Chairman 
**Frank  H.  Ellis,  ph.d. 
**Richard  Benjamin  Young,  ph.d. 
*Francis  Murphy,  ph.d. 
Edith  Kern,  ph.d. 


ELIZABETH  DREW 

professor  : 

visiting  professor: 

associate  professors: 


assistant  professors: 


instructor: 


Donald  Davie,  ph.d. 
Joseph  Brodsky 

William  Hoover  Van  Voris,  ph.d. 
Elizabeth  Gallaher  von  Klemperer. 
George  Siemers  Fayen,  Jr.,  ph.d. 
Joan  Maxwell  Bramwell,  m.a. 
Harold  Lawrence  Skulsky,  ph.d. 
Dean  Scott  Flower,  ph.d. 
Margaret  L.  Shook,  ph.d. 
Uohn  Martti  Hill,  ph.d. 
Nora  Crow  Jaffe,  ph.d. 
Patricia  Lyn  Skarda,  ph.d. 
William  Allan  Oram,  ph.d. 
Susan  R.  Van  Dyne,  ph.d. 
Elizabeth  Wanning  Harries,  ph.d. 
Ilona  Bell,  a.b. 


lecturers:     2Gretchen  Brunk,  ph.d. 

Joan  H.  Garrett-Goodyear,  m.a. 
Christine  Ryan  Hilary,  m.a. 
Barbara  Ann  Hill,  m.a. 
fRoNALD  Russell  Macdonald,  m.phil. 
Herbert  Lawrence  Zarov,  m.a. 
Students  contemplating  a  major  in  English  are  advised  to  take  one  or  two  of  the 
following:     English  207,  General  Literature  291,  Colloquia  in  Literature.     English 
majors  are  encouraged  to  take  allied  courses  in  classics,  other  literatures,  history, 
philosophy,  religion,  art,  and  theatre. 

COURSES  IN  WRITING 
Only  one  course  in  writing  may  be  taken  in  any  one  semester  except  by  permission 
:>f  the  Chairman.    Second  semester  courses  are  open  to  students  whether  or  not  they 
lave  taken  the  first  semester.     Courses  in  writing  above  the  100-level  may  be  re- 
peated for  credit  but  only  one  such  course  can  count  toward  the  English  major. 
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Ilia  Forms  of  Writing.  Conducted  as  writing  workshops  in  sections  of  twelve  stu- 
dents, this  course  provides  systematic  practice  in  writing,  with  emphasis  on 
expository  prose.  Some  reading  for  purposes  of  illustration.  M  T  W  9; 
M  T  12,  W  1 1 ;  W  Th  F  10;  M  T  2,  W  3.    Mr.  Van  Voris,  Director. 

111b     A  repetition  of  Ilia.    M  T  W  9.    Mrs.  Harries. 

259a  Writing  in  an  American  College.  Primarily  designed  for  students  whose  previous 
academic  training  has  been  abroad  but  open,  with  the  permission  of  the  in- 
structor, to  a  few  other  students  (not  freshmen),  this  course  is  designed  to 
provide  training  in  writing  analytical,  scholarly,  and  critical  papers.  M  7:30. 
Mrs.  Bell. 

260a  Writing  Poetry.  Admission  by  permission  of  the  instructor.  W  7:30.  Ms. 
Shook. 

260b     A  repetition  of  260a.     Mr.  Van  Voris. 

261a      Writing  Short  Stories.     Admission  by  permission  of  the  instructor.     W  7:30. 

Mr.  Pickrel. 
261b     A  repetition  of  261a.    Mr.  Pickrel. 
[360a,  b     Seminars  in  Writing.    The  forms  to  vary  from  year  to  year.] 

FIRST-LEVEL  COURSES  IN  LITERATURE 

120a  Colloquia  in  Literature.  Each  colloquium,  consisting  of  no  more  than  eighteen 
students,  is  conducted  by  means  of  directed  discussion,  with  emphasis  on 
reading  with  exactness  and  writing  short  analytical  reports.  Recommended 
for  freshmen  and  sophomores.     Mr.  Flower,  Director. 

A.  Fiction.  A  comparative  study  of  the  novel,  the  novella,  and  the  short 
story,  stressing  the  formal  elements  of  fiction  and  their  complex  in- 
terconnections, with  intensive  analysis  of  works  by  writers  such  as 
Austen,  Bellow,  Faulkner,  James,  Joyce,  and  Lawrence.  M  T  W 
9;  MTW10;MT2,  W3;MTW3;W  10,  F  10-11:50.  Members 
of  the  Department. 

B.  Tragic  Drama.  Plays  by  Marlowe,  Shakespeare,  Webster,  T.S.  Eliot, 
and  others,  with  emphasis  on  tragic  themes  and  techniques.  W  Th 
F  12.    Ms.  Hilary. 

C.  Lyric  Poetry.  A  critical  study  of  the  elements  of  lyric  poetry,  with 
emphasis  upon  such  poets  as  Sidney,  Donne,  Keats,  Yeats,  Stevens, 
and  selected  contemporary  poets.    M  T  W  9.    Ms.  Van  Dyne. 

D.  Medieval  Epic,  Sagay  and  Romance.  A  study  of  these  genres  in  transla- 
tions of  representative  German,  French,  Scandinavian,  Irish,  and 
English  works.    M  T  2,  W  3.    Mr.  Harward. 
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E.  Poet-Novelists:  Thomas  Hardy  and  D.  H.  Lawrence.  The  interplay  be- 
tween their  techniques  in  prose  and  poetry  and  their  critique  of 
progress  and  its  anarchies  in  English  culture.  W  Th  F  10;  Th  F 
1:40-2:50.     Ms.  Hilary,  Mr.  Fayen. 

F.  The  Imagination  and  the  City.  The  modern  metropolis  in  fiction  and 
poetry.  A  study  of  works  by  Dickens,  Joyce,  Eliot,  Crane,  Virginia 
Woolf,  William  Carlos  Williams,  and  others,  in  which  the  writer 
recreates  and  interprets  urban  experience.  M  T  12,  W  11;  WF 
1:40-2:50.     Mrs.  Hill,  Mrs.  von  Klemperer. 

G.  Poetry  and  Myth.  A  study  of  the  psychological  and  philosophical  use 
of  myth  in  literature.  The  course  will  consider  lyrics  of  Blake,  Ten- 
nyson, Yeats,  Auden,  D.  H.  Lawrence;  short  narrative  poems  of 
Marlowe,  Milton,  Pope;  longer  poems  of  Virgil,  Ovid,  Spenser. 
M  T  2,  W  3.    Mr.  Oram. 

H.  The  American  Dream.  A  study  of  the  recurring  myth  of  innocence 
and  success  in  works  by  Franklin,  Dreiser,  Fitzgerald,  Faulkner, 
Ellison,  and  Albee.  M  T  12,  W  11;  W  Th  F  10;  W  F  2,  Th  3.  Ms. 
Van  Dyne,  Mr.  Zarov. 

[I.        Film  and  Literature.] 

J.  Comedy.  Plays  by  Jonson,  Shakespeare,  Shaw,  Beckett,  and  others, 
with  emphasis  on  comic  themes  and  techniques.  M  T  2,  W  3.  Mr. 
Skulsky. 

K.  The  Double.  Studies  in  the  divided  self  (the  secret  sharer  or  Doppel- 
ganger)  in  the  fiction  of  Poe,  Melville,  Conrad,  Emily  Bronte,  Dos- 
toevsky,  Stevenson,  Nabokov,  and  others.  M  T  12,  W  11;  W  Th  F 
12.     Mrs.  Bell,  Mr.  Flower. 

L.  The  Gothic  in  Literature.  Horror,  guilt,  and  the  supernatural  in  novels, 
tales,  and  poems  from  the  eighteenth  to  the  twentieth  century.  Au- 
thors will  include  Walpole,  Hogg,  Godwin,  Jane  Austen,  Coleridge, 
Mary  Shelley,  Byron,  the  Brontes,  and  James.  M  10-11:50,  T  10; 
W  Th  F  10;  W  Th  F  12.     Ms.  Skarda,  Mrs.  Harries. 

120b     Colloquia  in  Literature.     Mr.  Flower,  Director. 

A.  Fiction.    M  T  W  9;  M  T  1:40-2:50.    Mrs.  Bell. 

B.  Tragedy.  Plays  by  Marlowe,  Shakespeare,  Webster,  T.  S.  Eliot, 
and  others,  with  emphasis  on  tragic  themes  and  techniques.  M  T 
12,  Wll.    Mr.  VanVoris. 

[C.      The  Hero  and  the  Adversary.] 
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[D.       Medieval  Epic,  Saga,  and  Romance.] 

E.  The  Fictive  Self.  The  imaginative  concept  of  self  and  the  problem  of 
the  literary  persona  in  prose  and  poetry  from  different  periods,  in- 
cluding works  by  More,  Shakespeare,  Swift,  Browning,  Hopkins, 
Joyce,  Ford,  and  Plath.    W  Th  F  10;  W  Th  F  12.    Ms.  Skarda. 

F.  The  Imagination  and  the  City.     W  F  1:40-2:50.     Mrs.  von  Klemperer. 

G.  Poet-Novelists:  Thomas  Hardy  and  D.  H.  Lawrence.  M  T  W  9;  M  T 
2,  W  3.    Ms.  Garrett-Goodyear. 

H.  The  American  Dream.  M  T  12,  W  11;  W  Th  F  10;  T  2,  W  3,  Th  2. 
Ms.  Van  Dyne,  Mr.  Zarov,  Ms.  Hilary. 

I.  Southern  Fiction.  A  study  of  contemporary  Southern  writing  in  re 
spect  to  such  modes  as  tragedy,  impressionism  and  expressionism, 
allegory,  myth,  and  archetype.  Authors  will  include  Faulkner, 
Flannery  O'Connor,  R.  P.  Warren,  Eudora  Welty,  and  Truman 
Capote.    MT  12,  W  11;  MT  1:40-2:50.    Mrs.  Harries. 

[J.        Literature  and  Science] 

K.       The  Double.    W  Th  F  12.    Mr.  Flower. 

L.        The  Gothic  in  Literature.    M  T  W  9 ;  M  T  Th  2.    Ms.  Shook,  Mrs.  Jaffe. 

M.  Metamorphosis.  Minds  displaced  to  alien  bodies  as  a  genre  of  Western 
narrative  literature  from  antiquity  to  the  present.  Readings  will 
include  Homer,  Ovid,  Dante,  Shakespeare,  Keats,  Kafka,  and  others. 
M  T  2,  W  3.    Mr.  Skulsky. 

SECOND-LEVEL  COURSES 

All  second-level  courses  are  open  to  freshmen  with  the  permission  of  the  instructor 
unless  otherwise  specified.  Freshmen  eligible  for  advanced  placement  by  virtue  of  a 
score  of  4  or  5  and  freshmen  with  a  high  SAT-verbal  or  English  achievement  score 
may  register  for  English  207  and  General  Literature  291  (see  p.  61). 

After  the  freshman  year  all  second-level  courses  are  open  to  students  who  are  not 
English  majors.     Permission  of  the  instructor  is  not  necessary. 

201b  The  Reading  of  Poetry.  A  study  of  the  formal  elements  of  the  lyric  -  meter, 
diction,  tone,  metaphor,  and  structure  -  in  a  variety  of  styles  and  historical 
periods.     M  T  W  9.     Ms.  Van  Dyne. 

207  The  Development  of  English  Literature.  A  study  of  its  traditions,  conventions, 
and  themes.  Lee.  M  12,  T  W  11;  three  tutorial  meetings  each  semester  for 
groups  of  four  students  at  hours  to  be  arranged.  Mr.  Harward,  Mr.  Oram 
Mrs.  Bramwell,  Mrs.  Jaffe,  first  semester;  Mrs.  Jaffe,  Ms.  Shook,  Mrs.  Bram 
well,  Mr.  Oram,  second  semester.    Mr.  Harward,  Director. 
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208b  The  Scottish  Literary  Tradition.  A  study  of  Scottish  poetry  and  prose  fiction 
from  the  late  fourteenth  century  to  the  present,  with  emphasis  on  literary 
characteristics  in  combinations  peculiarly  Scottish.  Authors  include  James 
I,  Henryson,  Dunbar,  Lindsay,  Fergusson,  Burns,  Hogg,  Scott,  and  Gait. 
Attention  will  be  given  as  well  to  Scottish  comic  poetry,  folklore,  ballads, 
and  chronicles.  Prerequisite:  at  least  one  college-level  course  in  literature. 
M  T  2,  W  3.     Mr.  Harward. 

210b  The  English  Language.  A  study  of  the  major  syntactic,  semantic  and  phono- 
logical developments  of  English  from  its  origins  to  the  present  time,  with 
special  consideration  of  some  modern  concepts  in  general  and  historical 
linguistics.    M  W  7:30-9:00.    Miss  Brunk. 

[211a  Old  English.  A  survey  of  language  and  literature  before  1066,  with  reading 
of  prose  and  poetry,  both  in  the  original  and  in  translation.  To  be  offered 
in  1975-76.] 

[211b  Old  English.  A  study  of  Beowulf.  Prerequisite:  211a.  To  be  offered  in 
1975-76.] 

214a  Chaucer.  His  art  and  his  social  and  literary  background.  Emphasis  on  the 
Canterbury  Tales.  Students  should  have  had  at  least  two  semester  courses  in 
literature.    M  T  W  9;  M  T  12,  W  11.     Mr.  Harward,  Ms.  Hilary. 

214b  Chaucer.  A  repetition  of  214a.  M  T  W  9;  M  T  12,  W  11.  Mr.  Harward, 
Ms.  Hilary. 

[215b  Medieval  Literature.  A  study  of  Chaucer's  Troilus  and  Criseyde  and  of  his  minor 
poems;  selected  reading  from  other  works  of  the  period,  including  epics 
and  courtly  romances.  Prerequisite:  214a  or  b,  or  permission  of  the  instruc- 
tor.] 

2 1 7a  Sixteenth  Century  Literature.  Prose  and  poetry  from  Wyatt  through  Shakespeare ; 
a  study  of  ideas  and  forms  characteristic  of  the  Renaissance.  M  12,  T  W  11. 
Mr.  Skulsky. 

218a  Shakespeare.  Romeo  and  Juliet,  As  Tou  Like  It,  Twelfth  Night,  Richard  II,  Henry 
IV  Parts  1  and  2,  Henry  V,  Hamlet.  M  T  W  9;  W  Th  F  10;  W  Th  F  1 1 .  Mr. 
Skulsky;  Mr.  Young,  Director. 

218b  Shakespeare.  Measure  for  Measure,  King  Lear,  Macbeth,  Troilus  and  Cressida, 
Coriolanus,  Anthony  and  Cleopatra,  The  Winter's  Tale,  The  Tempest.  M  T  W  9; 
M  T  2,  W  3.    Mr.  Oram;  Mr.  Skulsky,  Director. 

.220b  Milton.  The  art  of  Paradise  Lost  and  other  major  poems,  with  emphasis  on 
form,  cultural  context,  and  Milton's  unitive  system  of  thought.  To  be  offered 
in  1975-76.] 
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221b  Seventeenth  Century  Poetry  from  Donne  to  Dryden.  Discussion  of  the  Petrarchan 
convention,  metaphysical  imagery,  Platonism,  Christian-Humanism,  and  re- 
lated topics.     M  T  12,  W  11.     Mrs.  Bell. 

222b  Pope,  Swift,  and  Their  Circle.  Discussion  of  the  major  figures,  Pope  and  Swift, 
together  with  their  contemporaries,  Defoe,  Prior,  Addison,  Shaftesbury,  and 
Gay.    T  3-5.    Not  to  be  offered  in  1975-76.    Mrs.  Jaffe. 

[222b  The  Restoration.  Discussion  of  the  major  figures:  Dryden,  Marvell,  and 
Rochester,  together  with  their  contemporaries,  Thomas  Hobbes,  Samuel 
Pepys,  Samuel  Butler,  Edmund  Waller,  John  Bunyan,  and  others.  To  be 
offered  in  1975-76.] 

[223a  The  Age  of  Sensibility.  Romantic  tendencies  in  the  eighteenth  century:  senti- 
mental comedy,  rediscovery  of  Nature,  primitivism  and  progress,  Gothic 
novel,  and  related  topics.    To  be  offered  in  1975-76.] 

223a  The  Age  of  Johnson.  Discussion  of  the  major  figures:  Johnson,  Goldsmith 
and  Boswell.    Not  to  be  offered  in  1975-76.     T  3-4:50,  Th  3.     Mr.  Ellis. 

224a  The  English  Novel.  Lectures,  with  occasional  discussion,  on  the  major  Eng- 
lish novelists  from  Defoe  to  Thackeray.  Emphasis  on  the  novel  as  art,  with 
some  attention  to  biographical  and  social  background.  T  Th  1:40-2:50  and 
W  3  at  the  option  of  the  student.    Mr.  Pickrel. 

224b  The  English  Novel.  Lectures,  with  occasional  discussion,  on  the  major  Eng- 
lish novelists  from  Dickens  to  the  present.  Emphasis  on  the  novel  as  art,  with 
some  attention  to  biographical  and  social  background.  T  Th  1:40-2:50  and 
W  3  at  the  option  of  the  student.    Mr.  Pickrel. 

227a  The  Romantic  Poets.  A  generic  study  of  Blake,  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Byron, 
Shelley,  and  Keats  with  emphasis  on  Romantic  epics  of  expanded  conscious- 
ness, poetry  of  romantic  love,  verse  satire,  elegiac  poetry,  the  meditative 
lyric,  and  the  poets'  poetry  and  prose  of  criticism.  M  12,  T  11-12:50.  Ms. 
Skarda. 

227b  Victorian  Prose  and  Poetry.  A  study  of  works  by  Carlyle,  Tennyson,  Browning, 
Arnold,  Newman,  the  Pre-Raphaelites,  Ruskin,  Pater  and  Hopkins,  with 
attention  to  post-Romantic  uses  of  nature  and  myth,  the  role  of  the  poet  in 
an  industrialized  society,  the  public  versus  the  private  "voice,"  and  the  rela- 
tionship between  aesthetic  and  religious  values.  W  Th  F  10,  F  11  at  the 
option  of  the  instructor.    Mrs.  von  Klemperer. 

228a  Literature  for  Children  in  Victorian  and  Edwardian  England.  Characteristic  forms 
and  themes  of  children's  literature,  conceptions  of  the  child  and  his  world 
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in  the  context  of  social,  cultural,  and  literary  movements  of  the  nineteenth 
and  early  twentieth  centuries.  Selected  works  by  Kingsley,  MacDonald, 
Lear,  Carroll,  Grahame,  de  la  Mare,  and  others.  Comparative  readings  in 
adult  literature  of  the  time.  Not  open  to  freshmen.  M  10-11:50,  T  10. 
Ms.  Shook. 

230a      Teats  and  Joyce.     MT12,  Wll.     Mr.  Connelly. 

231b  Modern  American  Poetry.  Particular  emphasis  on  the  poetry  of  Robinson, 
Frost,  Stevens,  Williams,  Lowell,  Ginsberg,  and  Merrill.  W  12,  Th  11-12:50. 
Mr.  Murphy. 

[232b  American  Poetry  from  the  Seventeenth  Century  to  the  Present.  While  the  course 
attempts  to  survey  the  whole  of  American  poetry,  particular  emphasis  falls 
in  the  nineteenth  century  and  on  the  poetry  of  Emerson,  Whitman,  Melville, 
Longfellow,  Dickinson,  Robinson,  and  Frost.] 

234b     Hawthorne,  Poe,  and  Melville.    W  Th  F  10.     Mr.  Murphy. 

235a  American  Literature  from  the  Beginning  to  the  Civil  War.  Emphasis  on  the  writ- 
ing of  Taylor,  Edwards,  Emerson,  Thoreau,  Whitman,  Poe,  Hawthorne, 
Melville,  and  Dickinson,  with  some  attention  to  the  minor  writers  and  oc- 
casional lectures  on  the  related  painting,  architecture,  and  decorative  arts. 
W  Th  F  10.    Mr.  Flower. 

235b  American  Literature  from  the  Civil  War  to  the  End  of  the  Second  World  War.  Em- 
phasis on  the  writing  of  Twain,  Howells,  James,  Wharton,  Dreiser,  Fitzger- 
ald, Hemingway,  and  Faulkner,  with  some  attention  to  the  minor  writers 
and  occasional  lectures  on  the  related  painting,  architecture,  and  decorative 
arts.    W  Th  F  10.     Mr.  Flower. 

236a  Post-War  American  Fiction.  Bellow,  Mailer,  Updike,  Ellison,  Nabokov,  O'Con- 
nor, and  Barth.] 

237a  Black  Literature  -  The  Novel.  Survey  of  Afro-American  fiction  with  concentra- 
tion on  the  novel.     M  T  1:40-2:50.     Miss  Butler.  (Afro-American  Studies) 

!37b  Comparative  Black  Poetries.  Modern  and  contemporary  poetry  from  several 
black  cultures  and  perspectives.  The  poetry  of  some  African  countries  will 
be  studied  in  translation  as  well  as  Afro-American  poetry  and  samples  from 
the  Caribbean  and  South  American  black  poets.  M  T  1:40-2:50.  Miss 
Butler.     (Afro-American  Studies) 

240b  The  Tragic  Muses.  Plays  (Sophocles,  Shakespeare,  Chekhov,  Lorca,  Beckett), 
novels  (Dostoevsky,  Mauriac),  theory  (Unamuno,  Nietzsche,  Aristotle),  and 
tragic  vision  in  other  forms:    film,  opera,  painting,  and  poetry.] 
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241b  Idea  and  Form  in  Twentieth  Century  Fiction.  The  modern  novel  with  particular 
emphasis  on  Proust,  Kafka,  Camus,  Faulkner  and  Beckett.  M  T  12,  W  11. 
Mr.  Connelly. 

242a  Existential  Literature.  Form  and  content.  Discussion  of  the  fiction  of  Kierke- 
gaard, Sartre,  Kafka,  and  Beckett.  M  T  1:40-2:50  and  W  3  at  the  option 
of  the  instructor.    Ms.  Kern. 

243a  The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Criticism.  Discussion  of  the  terms  and  methods  of 
literary  criticism  with  exercise  in  its  practice.    W  12,  Th  11-12:50.    Mr.  Ellis. 

[243b    Modern  Critical  Approaches. .] 

[244b  English  Literature  since  1945.  A  study  of  some  of  the  chief  writers  in  English 
to  emerge  since  the  Second  World  War.  About  half  of  the  course  will  be 
devoted  to  fiction;  the  other  half  to  be  divided  among  drama,  verse  and  prose 
nonfiction.  Some  of  the  writers  to  be  considered  are:  Murdoch,  Spark,  Amis, 
Larkin,  and  Pinter.] 

General  Literature  291  A  Survey  of  Selected  Literary  Masterpieces  from  Homer  to 
Tolstoy.    (See  p.  61.) 

THIRD-LEVEL  COURSES 

All  third-level  courses  are  seminars  and  consequently  limited  to  twelve  students 
unless  otherwise  noted.  They  are  open  to  seniors,  to  juniors,  and  to  sophomores  who 
have  completed  English  207  or  General  Literature  291. 

301,  301a,  301b  Special  Studies.  Independent  study,  normally  for  majors.  Admission 
by  permission  of  the  instructor  and  the  Chairman. 

302a  The  Teaching  of  English.  A  course  for  prospective  teachers  of  English  in  sec- 
ondary schools.  The  teaching  of  composition  and  literature.  Selection  and 
presentation  of  material.  Demonstration  and  practice.  Admission  by  per- 
mission of  the  instructor.    M  T  2,  W  3.    Mr.  Van  Voris. 

310b  Medieval  Poetry  and  Drama.  Topic  for  1974-75:  Allegory  and  drama  in 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  century  England,  including  Langland's  Piers  Plow- 
man, the  Gawain-pott's  Pearl,  and  a  composite  Corpus  Christi  cycle  of  mystery- 
plays.    Th  4-6.    Mr.  Harward. 

[312b    Special  Topics  in  Shakespeare.] 

[313a  The  English  Drama  in  the  Age  of  Shakespeare.  The  development  of  form  anc 
theme  in  the  work  of  Shakespeare  and  his  major  contemporaries.     First  se 
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mester:     Marlowe,  Kyd,  and  the  Elizabethan  Shakespeare  (e.g.,  Richard  HI 
to  Hamlet)] 

314b  Milton.  Priority  given  to  honors  students.  Not  open  to  students  who  have 
taken  220a.     M  12,  T  W  11.     Mr.  Skulsky. 

[315a  Baroque  and  Classical  Style.  A  broad  view  of  seventeenth  century  literature 
and  art  with  particular  emphasis  on  selected  works  of  literature  (Shakespeare, 
Donne,  Herbert,  Milton,  Continental  Baroque  poetry),  and  painting,  sculp- 
ture, architecture,  and  music  (Bernini,  Caravaggio,  Monteverdi,  Le  Tour, 
Wren,  Velazquez,  Vermeer,  Rembrandt,  German  Baroque).  Recommended 
background:     seventeenth  century  literature  and  art.] 

[316b    Restoration  and  Eighteenth  Century  Drama  (1660-1800).] 

318a  The  Realistic  Mode.  The  theory,  practice,  evaluations,  and  transformations 
of  literary  Realism,  with  particular  attention  to  works  by  Balzac,  Flaubert, 
Zola,  George  Eliot,  James,  Gissing,  and  others,  and  a  consideration  of  the 
relation  between  and  distinctiveness  of  French  and  British  Realism.  W  Th  F 
10,  F  1 1  at  the  option  of  the  instructor.  Limited  to  twenty-five  students.  Mrs. 
von  Klemperer. 

[319b  The  Romantic  Vision  on  the  Continent  and  in  England.  Major  critics  and  poets 
in  France,  Germany,  and  England  will  be  studied  as  they  develop  and  im- 
plement their  concepts  of  genius  and  originality,  irony,  Christianity,  Nature, 
and  symbol.  Limited  to  twenty-five  students.  To  be  offered  in  1975-76.  Ms. 
Kern.] 

*20b  The  Poetry  and  the  Art  of  William  Blake.  A  study  of  songs,  ballads,  and  repre- 
sentative Prophecies,  of  selected  drawings,  paintings,  and  engravings,  and 
of  the  composite  art  of  the  illuminated  books,  with  some  consideration  of 
Blake's  relation  to  later  imaginative  writing  and  criticism.  T  3-5.  Ms. 
Skarda. 

321b  Ballad.  The  ballad  as  an  art  form:  its  types,  origins,  intrinsic  values,  literary 
adaptations,  and  discography.] 

22b  Romantic  Poetry.  An  intensive  study  of  the  major  Romantic  poets:  Words- 
worth, Coleridge,  Byron,  Shelley,  and  Keats.  Discussion  of  various  contexts 
which  illuminate  the  Romantic  movement  in  England,  such  as  the  impact 
of  radicalism,  theories  of  knowledge  and  perception,  and  continuity  and 
change  in  the  major  genres.  Priority  given  to  honors  students.  Not  open 
to  students  who  have  taken  or  are  taking  227a.    Th  7:30.    Ms.  Shook. 

23b      Tennyson.    Attention  will  be  given  to  the  art  of  individual  poems,  to  the  artistic, 
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social,  religious,  and  scientific  contexts  in  which  they  were  written,  and  to 
Tennyson's  place  in  poetic  tradition.    W  7:30.     Mrs.  von  Klemperer. 

324a  Nineteenth  Century  Studies:  Inquiry  and  Dissent.  Crises  of  belief  and  forces  for 
reform  (within  the  self,  within  society:  sources  of  authority,  obliqueness  in 
analysis  and  argument,  post-Romantic  images  of  disintegration  and  renewal) 
in  the  non-fiction,  novels,  and  poetry  of  such  figures  as  Mill,  Carlyle,  Dickens, 
Newman,  Eliot,  Browning,  Arnold,  and  Morris.     W  7:30.     Mr.  Fayen. 

325b  George  Eliot  and  Thomas  Hardy:  The  Province  of  Romance.  A  study  of  the  novels 
and  selected  shorter  fictional  works,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  psy- 
chological and  aesthetic  dimensions  of  characterization  and  the  embodiment 
of  philosophical  perspectives  in  the  shaping  of  fictional  worlds.  W  7:30. 
Ms.  Garrett-Goodyear. 

[326a     William  Butler  Teats] 

327a  Aestheticism  and  Decadence.  The  problematic  relation  of  aesthetic  experience  to 
the  natural  world,  and  social,  moral  or  religious  norms  in  works  by  Baudelaire, 
Swinburne,  Pater,  Wilde,  the  early  Yeats,  and  others.  This  seminar  can 
interlock  with  Art  348a.  Presentations  and  slide  showings  for  both  courses 
T  5  at  the  option  of  the  instructors.    W  7:30.    Mrs.  von  Klemperer. 

328b  James  Joyce.  A  study  of  Joyce's  major  works,  with  particular  emphasis  on 
Ulysses.     M  7:30.     Mr.  Van  Voris. 

329a  Modern  Irish  Drama.  A  close  study  of  important  twentieth  century  plays 
by  such  Irish  and  Anglo-Irish  writers  as  Shaw,  Yeats,  Synge,  O' Casey,  and 
Beckett.    M  7:30.     Mr.  Van  Voris. 

330a  Modern  Poetry.  Topic  for  1974-75:  a  study  of  modern  British  poetry  witl 
emphasis  on  Thomas  Hardy,  D.  H.  Lawrence,  Edwin  Muir,  and  Charles  Tom 
linson.     W  7:30.     Mr.  Davie. 

331b  Modern  Fiction.  Issues  and  problems  (self-dramatizing,  randomness  an' 
casual  design,  the  role  of  myth,  fictional  games,  vagaries  in  time)  in  novel: 
stories,  and  essays  by  such  writers  as  Flaubert,  Melville,  Conrad,  Mann,  Lav 
rence,  Kafka,  Borges,  and  Beckett,  with  stress  on  the  ways  they  bring  pressui 
to  bear  on  social  and  historical  fact.     W  7:30.     Mr.  Fayen. 

[332a    D.  H.  Lawrence.] 

333b  A  Major  British  or  American  Writer.  T.  S.  Eliot:  a  study  of  his  poems  ai 
plays  in  relation  to  his  criticism  and  the  sources  of  his  art.  M  3-5.  Mr.  Cc 
nelly. 
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[334a    Herman  Melville.] 

[335a    Henry  James.] 

[336a  Anglo-American  Literary  Relations:  fiction,  poetry,  essays,  and  letters  of  such 
writers  as  Irving,  Dickens,  Melville,  Hawthorne,  Trollope,  Twain,  James, 
Pound,  and  Eliot.] 

[337b    Studies  in  Contemporary  American  Fiction.] 

338a  William  Faulkner.  A  study  of  the  major  novels  in  the  context  of  American 
romanticism  and  impressionism.     M  7:30.     Mr.  Flower. 

339b  American  Literature.  Subject  for  1974-75:  The  Twenties.  Study  of  the  major 
works  of  poetry  and  fiction  of  the  decade,  emphasizing  their  reflections  of  "the 
jazz  age,"  expatriation,  radical  experiment  in  the  arts,  the  city  and  its  ma- 
chines, and  the  crack-up  of  American  illusions.    M7:30.    Mr.  Flower. 

340b  Heroic  and  Pastoral.  Tradition  and  experiment  in  the  epic  and  pastoral  modes. 
Topic  for  1974-75:  Distortion  and  simplification  in  the  pastoral  mode.  Char- 
acteristic concerns  of  the  pastoral  vision:  poetry,  art  and  nature,  the  ideal, 
escape.  Authors  studied  will  include  Virgil,  Spenser,  Shakespeare,  Milton, 
Blake,  Wordsworth,  and  at  least  one  modern  writer.  The  course  will  em- 
phasize the  way  in  which  each  writer  re-makes  the  earlier  tradition,  adapt- 
ing it  to  his  own  concerns.    Th  7:30.    Mr.  Oram. 

[341b    Religious  Poetry.] 

[342b  Comedy.  A  study  of  comic  literature  (drama,  prose,  verse).  Readings  from 
Aristophanes,  Plautus,  Terence,  Rabelais,  Shakespeare,  Congreve,  Pope, 
James,  and  Mann.  Emphasis  will  be  on  literary  aspects  of  the  works  cov- 
ered, but  there  will  be  some  attention  to  theories  of  the  humorous  and  the 
laughable  from  ancient  and  modern  authors.] 

343a  Satire.  A  consideration  of  theoretical  problems  (definitions  of  satire,  re- 
sponses to  satire,  satiric  strategies)  followed  by  a  study  of  the  development 
of  satire  from  Horace  and  Juvenal  through  Shakespeare,  Jonson,  Swift  and 
Pope  to  Byron,  Waugh,  West,  and  Vonnegut.    M  7:30.     Mrs.  Jaffe. 

344b    Literary  Criticism  from  Plato  to  Dry  den.] 

345b    Modern  Literary  Criticism.] 

46a     Literary  Perspectives  on  Women.     W  7:30.     Mrs.  Harries. 

46b     Literary  Perspectives  on  Women.     An  exploration  of  the  feminine  sensibility  in 
poetry,  focusing  on  a  number  of  American  women  poets  from  Anne  Brad- 
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street  to  Diane  Wakowski,  with  some  attention  to  significant  male  poets  from 
the  same  period.     M  7:30.     Ms.  Van  Dyne. 

347b     Modern  Poetry.     Hours  to  be  arranged.     Mr.  Joseph  Brodsky. 

348a  Literature  and  Film.  A  critical  analysis  of  the  intrinsic  qualities  of  each  medium 
and  their  interrelations.  M  7:30;  M  and  T  from  3  to  5  must  be  reserved  for 
viewing  of  films.  Not  open  to  students  who  have  taken  the  colloquium  on 
film  and  fiction.     Mr.  Connelly. 

[349a  Literature  and  the  Arts  in  Early  America.  The  work  of  Bradford,  Taylor,  Mather, 
Edwards,  Franklin,  and  Irving,  with  some  consideration  of  the  painting, 
decorative  arts,  and  domestic  architecture  of  the  period.  There  will  be  an 
opportunity  to  view  the  collections  at  Deerfield  and  the  Garvan  collection 
at  Yale.] 

350b  Literature  and  the  Arts  in  Nineteenth  Century  America.  The  work  of  Cooper,  Em- 
erson, Poe,  Hawthorne,  and  Melville  studied  in  relation  to  the  painting  of 
Cole,  Church,  Heade,  Homer,  and  Inness,  with  some  attention  to  decorative 
arts  and  domestic  architecture.     F  3-5.     Mr.  Murphy. 

352b  The  Don  Juan  Theme  from  the  17th  Century  to  the  Present.  The  literary  and  moral 
transformations  of  the  Don  Juan  figure  from  Tirso  de  Molina  (its  creator) 
through  Italian  commedia  dell'arte  and  such  artists  as  Moliere,  Mozart, 
Laclos,  Kierkegaard,  Byron,  Shaw,  and  Frisch,  with  particular  attention  to 
the  distinctive  artistic  genius  of  each  author  and  his  time.  Readings  and 
class  discussion  in  English,  but  students  conversant  with  the  original  languages 
will  consult  original  texts.  To  be  offered  in  alternate  years.  M  3-5.  Ms 
Kern. 

Graduate  Study 

401,  401a,  401b  Graduate  Special  Studies.     Independent  study  for  graduate  students 

Admission  by  permission  of  the  Chairman. 
[411b    Advanced  Studies  in  English  or  American  Literature.] 


THE  MAJOR 

Advisers:  Mrs.  Bell,  Mr.  Connelly,  Mr.  Fayen,  Mr.  Flower,  Ms.  Garrett-Goodyea 
Mrs.  Harries,  Mr.  Harward,  Ms.  Hilary,  Mr.  Oram,  Ms.  Shook,  Ms.  Skarda,  M 
Van  Dyne,  Mr.  Van  Voris,  Mrs.  von  Klemperer,  Mr.  Zarov. 

Adviser  for  Study  Abroad:     Mr.  Harward. 

Requirements:  For  members  of  the  Class  of  1975:  (1)  two  semester  courses  or  oi 
year  course  chosen  from  the  following:  120a,  120b,  207,  General  Literature  29 
(2)  214a  or  b;  (3)  218a  or  b;  and  (4)  seven  additional  courses  above  the  intr 
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ductory  level,  two  of  which  may  be  in  literatures  other  than  English.  For  mem- 
bers of  the  Class  of  1976  and  thereafter:  (1)  207  or  General  Literature  291;  (2) 
214a  or  b;  (3)  218a  or  b;  and  (4)  seven  additional  courses,  six  of  which  must  be 
above  the  introductory  level  and  two  of  which  may  be  in  literatures  other  than 
English.  The  student  is  urged  to  elect  at  least  one  course  chosen  from  the  Renais- 
sance and  Seventeenth  Century,  and  at  least  one  course  chosen  from  the  Restora- 
tion and  Eighteenth  Century.  One  semester  course  in  writing  may  be  counted 
within  the  minimum  requirements  for  the  major.  The  department  strongly  recom- 
mends that  students  in  the  major  elect  at  least  one  seminar  a  year. 
Examination:  In  her  senior  year,  each  student  is  required  to  take  one  examination, 
chosen  from  the  following: 

A.  An  oral  examination  either  (1)  centering  on  a  single  work  and  relating  it 
to  other  works  by  the  same  author,  from  the  same  period  or  in  the  same 
genre  or  (2)  dealing  with  three  thematically  related  works  taken  from  dif- 
ferent periods.  (In  both  cases  the  works  to  be  discussed  are  to  be  chosen 
by  the  student  and  approved  by  the  department  s  Committee  on  Examina- 
tions.) 

B.  A  written  examination  consisting  of  both  (1)  textual  analysis,  each  student 
choosing  three  out  of  five  or  six  passages  representing  different  periods,  and 
(2)  a  choice  of  one  of  three  critical  problems  (formal,  thematic,  historical) 
to  be  discussed  in  the  light  of  the  individual  student's  knowledge  and  in- 
terests. 

HONORS 

Directors:    For  the  Class  of  1975,  Mr.  Skulsky;  for  the  Class  of  1976,  Mrs.  Jaffe. 

Requirements:  Students  in  Honors  must  fulfill  the  general  requirements  of  the  major. 
They  will  normally  be  given  priority  in  seminars  and  will  take  at  least  one  in  each 
semester  of  the  junior  and  senior  years.  In  the  first  semester  of  the  senior  year,  they 
will  present  a  long  paper  to  count  for  one  semester  course  beyond  the  nine  courses 
in  English  required  fqr  the  major.  In  either  first  or  second  semester  of  the  senior 
year  they  may  carry  three  rather  than  four  courses.  Preference  will  be  shown 
applicants  with  B-plus  marks  in  literature  courses  or  strong  faculty  recommenda- 
tions. 

wo  examinations:  One  examination  is  chosen  from  the  two  offered  to  all  students 
in  the  major.  The  other  examination  is  on  four  major  authors  chosen  by  the 
student.  No  more  than  two  of  these  four  authors  may  be  from  any  one  of  the 
following  fields:  Medieval  Literature  to  1500;  Renaissance  and  Seventeenth 
Century,  1500-1674,  including  Milton;  Restoration  and  Eighteenth  Century,  1660- 
1800,  excluding  Milton;  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Centuries,  including  Ameri- 
:an  Literature.  Both  of  these  examinations  will  be  taken  in  the  spring  of  the  senior 
'ear. 
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professors: 


associate  professors: 


ASSISTANT  PROFESSORS: 


instructor: 


lecturers: 


Jean  Lambert,  lic.  es  l.,  d.e.s. 

Edith  Kern,  ph.d. 
fJosEPHiNE  Louise  Ott,  ph.d. 

Andree  Demay,  agregee  de  l'universite 
§Patricia  Weed,  ph.d.,  Chairman 

Marie-Jose  Madeleine  Delage,  lic.  es  l., 
d.e.s. ,  docteur  en  histoire,  Acting  Chairman 

Lawrence  Alexander  Joseph,  ph.d. 

David  R.  Ball,  lic.  es  l.,  docteur  en  litterature 
generale  et  comparee 

James  Sacre,  ph.d. 

Marilyn  Schuster,  ph.d. 

Mary  Ellen  Birkett,  ph.d. 

Michael  West  Oborne,  m.a. 

John  M.  Buteau,  a.m. 

Lucile  Martineau,  a.m.,  m.s.w. 

cecile  molinier,  m.a.,  lic.  esl.,  ma1trise  d' anglais 

Joan  Teresa  Rosasco,  m.a. 


All  classes  and  examinations  in  the  department  (except  in  338b)  are  conducted 
in  French.  In  all  language  courses  slide  lectures,  films,  and  work  in  the  language 
laboratory  will  supplement  classroom  instruction. 

In  sectioned  courses,  the  principal  times  of  meeting  are  indicated  but  the  instruc- 
tor may  elect  to  use  additional  hours  in  a  time  block. 

Qualified  students  may  apply  for  residence  in  Dawes  House,  La  Maison  Franqaise. 


IOOd 


102a 


A.  LANGUAGE 


Beginning  Course.  An  accelerated  course  designed  to  prepare  the  beginner  to 
enter  a  200-level  French  course  the  following  year.  Not  open  to  student; 
presenting  entrance  units  in  French  except  by  permission  of  the  department 
Three  semesters'  credit.    M  T  W  Th  F  10,  Th  5.     Ms.  Schuster. 

Intensive  Elementary  Course.  Oral  work  and  grammar  review  based  on  readinj 
of  contemporary  texts:  Sartre,  Camus,  and  others.  Four  class  hours.  Pre 
requisite:  two  entrance  units.  Lee.  Th  5;  sect.  M  T  W  9;  W  Th  F  10.  Meir 
bers  of  the  Department. 
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103b  A  continuation  of  102a.  Prerequisite:  102a,  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
Lee.  Th  5;  sect.  M  T  W  9;  W  Th  F  10.     Members  of  the  Department. 

104a  Intermediate  Course.  Grammar  review  and  vocabulary  building,  written  and 
oral  work  based  on  an  analysis  of  contemporary  texts:  Camus,  Duras,  Mallet- 
Joris,  and  others.  Prerequisite:  three  entrance  units.  Lee.  Th  5;  sect.  M  T 
W  9;  M  T  12,  W  1 1 ;  W  Th  F  9;  W  Th  F  12.     Members  of  the  Department. 

105b  A  continuation  of  104a.  Prerequisite:  104a  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
Lee.  Th  5;  sect.  M  T  W  9;  W  Th  F  10;  M  T  2,  W  3.  Members  of  the  De- 
partment. 

200a  Composition  and  Oral  Work.  Study  of  modern  French  authors  (Anouilh,  Coc- 
teau,  Duras,  Ionesco)  from  the  point  of  view  of  language.  One  or  two  full- 
length  films  will  be  analyzed.  Prerequisite:  four  entrance  units,  or  100d,  or 
102a  and  103b,  or  104a  and  105b;  or  permission  of  the  department.  M  T  W 
9;  M  T  W  10;  M  T  2,  W  3;  W  Th  F  9;  W  Th  F  10;  W  F  2,  Th  3.  Members 
of  the  Department. 

201b  A  continuation  of  200a.  Prerequisite:  200a  or  permission  of  the  department. 
MTW9;MT12,  Wll;WThF9.    Members  of  the  Department. 

202b  Composition  and  Oral  Work.  Based  on  contemporary  readings  with  emphasis 
on  current  political,  social  and  economic  problems.  Extensive  use  will  be 
made  of  material  from  newspapers  and  periodicals.  Prerequisite:  200a 
or  permission  of  the  department.  M  T  12,  W  1 1 ;  M  T  2,  W  3;  W  Th  F  10. 
Members  of  the  Department. 

[206a  Theoretical  and  Practical  Phonetics.  Exercises  in  hearing,  pronunciation,  and 
phonetic  dictation.  Admission  by  permission  of  the  department.  Two  class 
hours.     One-quarter  course  credit^] 

302a  Advanced  Composition  and  Phonetics.  Investigation  of  the  subtleties  of  the  lan- 
guage, enrichment  of  vocabulary  through  reading  of  varied  material.  Oral 
and  written  reports  on  topics  of  current  interest.  Students  will  also  receive 
individual  help  with  pronunciation.  Admission  by  permission  of  the  instruc- 
tor.   VVThFlO.    Ms.  Demay. 

303b  A  continuation  of  302a.  Prerequisite:  302a  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
W  Th  F  10.     Ms.  Demay. 

306a  The  Teaching  of  French.  Problems  and  methods  of  modern  language  teaching 
in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  Practice  teaching  at  these  levels 
in  the  Northampton  schools.  Admission  by  permission  of  the  instructor. 
W  7:30.    Mr.  Buteau. 

307b  A  continuation  of  306a.  Prerequisite:  306a  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
W  7:30.    Mr.  Buteau. 
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B.  LITERATURE 

Unless  otherwise  stated,  the  prerequisite  for  intermediate  literature  courses  is  four 
entrance  units,  or  two  semesters  above  the  level  of  103b,  or  permission  of  the  depart- 
ment. 

Unless  otherwise  stated,  the  prerequisite  for  advanced  courses  is  two  semester 
literature  courses  at  the  intermediate  level  or  permission  of  the  department. 

212b  From  Moliere' s  Ecole  des  Femmes  to  die's  Ecole  des  Femmes.  Plays,  novels,  letters, 
memoirs  and  essays  concerning  the  evolution  of  women's  education  over  four 
centuries  of  French  history  and  literature.    W  Th  F  12.    Mr.  Lambert. 

216a  Readings  in  Contemporary  Literature.  A  study  of  three  literary  forms  based  oi 
works  by  twentieth  century  authors:  drama  (Anouilh,  Ionesco,  Beckett); 
poetry  (Apollinaire,  Eluard);  the  novel  (Camus,  a  nouveau  roman).  Studenl 
presenting  only  three  entrance  units  are  urged  to  seek  admission  to  this  course 
if  they  have  strong  preparation.  M  T  12,  W  11;  M  T  2,  W  3;  W  Th  F  10. 
Members  of  the  Department. 

217a     Studies  in  Literary  Forms:     Drama.     Comedy  from  the  seventeenth  century  tc 
the  present.      (Moliere,  Marivaux,   Beaumarchais,  Musset,  Genet).     M 
W  9;  W  Th  F  12.     Members  of  the  Department. 

217b     A  repetition  of  217a.    W  Th  F  12. 

218a  Studies  in  Literary  Forms:  Lyric  Poetry.  Traditional  poetic  themes:  nature, 
love,  death,  the  voyage.  Poems  of  many  periods  will  be  studied  with  em- 
phasis on  works  from  Baudelaire  to  the  present.  W  Th  F  12,  Mr.  Lambert; 
MT  12,  W  11,  Ms.  Birkett. 

218b     A  repetition  of  218a.    M  T  12,  W  11.    Mr.  Sacre. 

219a  Studies  in  Literary  Forms:  The  Novel.  The  evolution  of  the  novel  from  Balzac 
to  the  nouveau  roman.  Prerequisite:  one  semester  course  in  language  or  liter- 
ature at  the  intermediate  level,  or  permission  of  the  department.  Well 
qualified  freshmen  are  urged  to  seek  admission  to  this  course.  M  10-11:50, 
T  10,  Miss  Rosasco;  M  10-11:50,  T  10,  Mr.  Joseph. 

219b  A  repetition  of  219a.  M  10-11:50,  T  10;  W  Th  F  12.  Miss  Rosasco,  Ms. 
Birkett. 

225a  The  Classical  Ideal.  The  evolution  of  seventeenth-century  tragedy  as  shown 
in  selected  plays  of  Corneille  and  Racine.  The  farce  and  high  comedy  ol 
Moliere.    M  T  W  9;  W  Th  F  12.     Ms.  Birkett,  Ms.  Demay. 

225b     A  repetition  of  225a.    M  T  2,  W  3.    Ms.  Schuster. 
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228b  Problems  in  French  Cinema.  Films  by  Bresson,  Cocteau,  Godard,  Renoir,  Res- 
nais,  and  others.  An  introduction  to  the  analysis  of  films,  using  both  films 
and  written  material  (a  novel,  plays,  poems,  scenarios,  criticism)  as  objects 
of  study.  The  course  will  also  explore  certain  traditions  in  French  cinema 
and  French  literature  and  the  relations  among  them.  Prerequisite:  one 
semester  literature  course  at  the  intermediate  level  or  permission  of  the  de- 
partment. M  T  W  9;  W  Th  F  9;  W  Th  F  10.  T  3-5  or  T  7:30  must  be  re- 
served for  film  viewing.     Members  of  the  Department. 

311a  Preromanticism  and  Romanticism.  The  romantic  revolution  in  the  first  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  Works  by  Rousseau,  Chateaubriand,  Hugo,  Musset, 
Vigny,  and  others,  with  references  to  other  European  literatures.  M  T  2, 
W  3;  W  Th  F  12.    Mr.  Sacre,  Ms.  Schuster. 

311b  Masters  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  Novel.  Balzac,  Stendhal,  Flaubert,  Zola.  M 
T  2,  W  3.    Mr.  Ball. 

313b  French  Poetry  of  the  Second  Half  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  The  opening  of  the 
modern  era  in  French  poetry:  Baudelaire,  Verlaine,  Rimbaud,  Mallarme. 
Prerequisite:  311a,  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  M  T  2,  W  3.  Mr. 
Joseph. 

314a  French  Literature  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  The  literature  of  the  Enlightenment. 
Ideological  struggle  in  the  ancien  regime:  new  forms  and  new  ideas.  Montes- 
quieu, Diderot,  Voltaire,  Rousseau.    M  T  12,  W  11.    Mr.  Ball. 

[314b  French  Literature  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  New  trends  in  literary  sensibility 
from  Marivaux  to  Rousseau.] 

315a  French  Literature  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Romance  (Chretien  de  Troyes),  epic  and 
lyric  poetry.     M  3-5,  and  a  third  hour  to  be  arranged.     Miss  Delage. 

316b  French  Literature  of  the  Renaissance.  Rabelais,  Montaigne,  the  poetry  of  the 
Pleiade.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors  who  have  taken  a  semester  course  in 
French  literature  at  the  advanced  level,  or  by  permission  of  the  instructor. 
W  Th  F  10.     Mr.  Lambert. 

317a  French  Prose  of  the  Seventeenth  Century.  A  discussion  of  works  by  Descartes, 
Pascal,  La  Rochefoucauld  and  La  Bruyere,  as  well  as  the  novels  of  d'Urfe 
and  Madame  de  La  Fayette.  Changing  modes  of  perceiving  man,  love  and 
society.  Recommended  background:  225a  or  b.  M  T  2,  W  3.  Miss 
Rosasco. 

[317b  French  Classical  Drama.  A  study  of  the  major  plays  of  Corneille,  Racine  or 
Moliere.     Some  attention  will  be  given  to  theory  (Aristotle,  Bergson,  the 
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writings  of  the  dramatists  themselves).  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors  who  have 
taken  a  semester  course  in  French  literature  at  the  advanced  level,  or  by  per- 
mission of  the  instructor.] 

[318a  Twentieth  Century  French  Drama.  A  study  of  absurdity  in  plays  by  Camus, 
Tardieu,  Beckett,  Genet,  and  Ionesco.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors  who  have 
taken  a  semester  course  in  French  literature  at  the  advanced  level,  or  by 
permission  of  the  instructor.] 

318b  The  Contemporary  French  Novel.  Major  trends  in  the  modern  French  novel: 
Proust,  Gide,  Sartre,  Malraux,  and  the  nouveau  roman.  Open  to  juniors  and 
seniors  who  have  taken  311b,  or  by  permission  of  the  instructor.  M  T  W  9. 
Mr.  Joseph. 

[320a  Tradition  and  Innovation  in  Twentieth  Century  Poetry.  Valery,  Claudel,  Apolli- 
naire,  the  surrealist  movement,  Saint-John  Perse,  Eluard,  Aragon,  and  others. 
Recommended  background:     311a  or  313b.] 

338b  The  Epistolary  Novel  in  Eighteenth  Century  England  and  France.  Attention  will 
focus  on  the  role  of  Richardson  and  Rousseau  as  innovators  in  the  novel  and 
precursors  of  romanticism.  Papers  and  discussion  in  English  but  a  reading 
knowledge  of  French  is  highly  recommended.  To  be  offered  in  alternate  years. 
WThF12.    Ms.  Demay. 

340a,  b  Directed  Reading.  A  series  of  six  seminar  sessions  designed  to  review  the 
main  currents  of  French  literature  and  to  help  students  coordinate  the  work 
of  the  major.     One-half  course  credit.    W  7:30.     Miss  Delage. 

350a,  350b  Special  Studies.  Admission  by  permission  of  the  department;  normally 
for  junior  and  senior  majors,  and  for  qualified  juniors  and  seniors  from  other 
departments. 

C.     CIVILIZATION 

[330a  Contemporary  French  Civilization.  A  review  of  recent  historical  developments 
including  the  constitutional  crisis,  decolonization,  France's  role  in  the 
Common  Market.  Student  reports  on  topics  such  as  the  women's  move- 
ment, contemporary  art,  the  student  revolution.  Prerequisite:  two  semester 
literature  courses  at  the  intermediate  level.] 

[334a  French  Canadian  Civilization.  The  evolution  of  French  Canada  from  the  days 
of  exploration  to  the  current  separatist  crisis.  A  study  of  the  principal  his- 
torical, political  and  cultural  developments,  with  emphasis  on  the  province 
of  Quebec.  Conducted  in  English.  A  reading  knowledge  of  French  is  strong- 
ly recommended.     Admission  by  permission  of  the  instructor.] 
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D.  SEMINARS 

342b  Stylistics.  Composition,  translations,  analyses  of  various  oral  and  written 
French  styles.    Th  4-6.    Mr.  Lambert. 

[343a     Theme  and  Form  in  French  Literature.] 

344b  Studies  in  Drama.  The  Greek  feminine  archetype  (Andromaque,  Antigone, 
Electre,  Phedre)  and  its  history:  Racine,  Anouilh,  Giraudoux,  Sartre.  T 
3-5.     Miss  Delage. 

[345a  French  Thought.] 

[346b  Studies  in  Poetry.] 

[347 a  Studies  in  Eighteenth  Century  Literature.] 

348a  Studies  in  Nineteenth  Century  Literature.     Stendhal.     Th  4-6.     Mr.  Lambert. 

349a  Studies  in  Twentieth  Century  Literature.  Topic  for  1974-75:  Racine  in  the  per- 
spective of  twentieth  century  writers  such  as  Proust,  Barthes,  Sartre.  T  3-5. 
Ms.  Kern. 

E.     GRADUATE 

Adviser:     Mr.  Joseph. 

450,  450a,  450b    Research  and  Thesis.     May  be  taken  for  double  credit. 

451,  451a,  451b     Advanced  Studies.     Arranged  in  consultation  with  the  department. 

THE  MAJOR 

Advisers:     For  the  Class  of  1975,  Ms.  Demay;  for  the  Class  of  1976,  Ms.  Schuster; 
for  the  Class  of  1977,  Miss  Delage. 
J  Adviser  for  Study  Abroad:     Miss  Delage. 

Requirements:  Twelve  semester  courses  including  the  following:  two  semester 
courses  in  language  at  the  advanced  level:  302a,  followed  by  either  303b  or  342b; 
seven  semester  courses  in  literature,  of  which  six  must  be  at  the  advanced  level. 
Students  may  count  among  the  twelve  courses  in  the  major  one  semester  course 
at  the  advanced  level  in  another  literature  or  one  semester  course  at  the  inter- 
mediate or  advanced  level  in  European  history. 

Majors  spending  their  junior  year  in  Paris  will  normally  meet  certain  of  these 
requirements  during  that  year,  in  particular  the  advanced  courses  in  language. 
Courses  in  European  history  are  also  available  in  Paris. 
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Recommended  courses:  Courses  in  Latin,  particularly  if  no  entrance  units  in  the 
language  are  presented,  and  in  English  or  other  foreign  literatures. 

Competence  requirement:    A  major  will  be  required  to  choose  one  of  the  following: 

a.  a  comprehensive  examination;  or 

b.  a  paper  on  a  topic  proposed  by  the  student  and  approved  by  the  department. 

Option  a  or  b  will  be  complemented  by  an  oral  examination. 

HONORS 

Director:     Mr.  Joseph. 

Requirements:  Within  the  requirements  of  the  major,  candidates  shall  select  one 
area  of  study  and  plan  a  two  year  program  of  advanced  work  (Grade  III  courses, 
\  seminars,  special  studies)  in  consultation  with  the  Director  of  Honors.  Students 
shall  normally  enter  the  honors  program  at  the  beginning  of  the  junior  year.  The 
work  of  the  junior  year  may  very  effectively  be  done  in  France.  A  student  shall 
elect  in  at  least  one  other  department  courses  which  will  broaden  her  knowledge 
of  her  field.  She  shall  write  a  thesis  on  some  aspect  of  this  field,  to  be  submitted 
normally  at  the  end  of  the  first  semester  of  the  senior  year. 

Examinations:  a)  a  general  examination,  both  oral  and  written,  covering  at  least 
three  centuries  of  French  literature,  to  be  taken  at  the  end  of  the  senior  year; 
b)  an  examination  in  the  individual  field  of  study.  This  examination  may  be 
taken  at  the  end  of  the  first  semester  of  the  senior  year  and  part  of  it,  under  special 
circumstances,  at  the  end  of  the  junior  year. 
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associate  professors:       Henry  Robert  Burger,  III,  ph.d. 
Brian  White,  ph.d.,  Chairman 

ASSISTANT  PROFESSORS:  ALLAN  LUDMAN,  PH.D. 

*Harold  Allen  Curran,  ph.d. 

lecturers:       Ann  Marie  Tallman,  m.a.t. 
Ann  Burger,  m.a. 

Special  placement  in  geology  courses  is  possible  for  students  who  pass  a  qualify- 
ing examination  given  by  the  department. 

Unless  otherwise  noted,  Ilia  or  114b  is  a  prerequisite  for  all  other  courses  in  the 
department.  Note  that  there  are  additional  prerequisites  for  some  advanced 
courses. 

100a  History  of  Geology.  Student-initiated.  The  development  of  the  science  of 
geology  from  Ancient  Greece  to  the  present.  Study  will  focus  on  the  interac- 
tion of  the  various  fields  of  the  geosciences  in  an  interdisciplinary  approach. 
No  prerequisite;  permission  of  the  instructor.  Three  hours  to  be  arranged. 
Sponsor:  Ms.  Tallman. 
Ilia  Physical  Geology.  The  origin  of  mountains,  continental  drift,  earthquake  pre- 
diction, sculpturing  and  evolution  of  the  land  surface;  mineral  resources;  and 
geologic  aspects  of  conservation  and  urban  development.  Laboratories  in- 
clude field  trips  to  areas  of  local  geologic  interest.  Optional  weekend  field 
trip  to  Cape  God.  Three  hours  of  lecture,  one  three-hour  laboratory.  Lee. 
M  T  W  9;  lab.  M,  T  or  Th  2-4:50  or  Th  10-12:50  or  F  9-11:50.  Mr.  Burger 
and  members  of  the  Department. 

111b  Origin  and  Evolution  of  the  Earth.  The  geologic  history  of  our  planet  as  revealed 
by  the  rocks  and  fossils  of  the  earth's  crust.  Topics  include  the  origins  of  the 
earth  and  life,  the  measurement  and  significance  of  geologic  time,  the  geologic 
evolution  of  North  America  from  the  Precambrian  to  present,  and  the  rise 
of  man  as  the  planet's  dominant  species.  Three  hours  of  lecture  and  one 
three-hour  laboratory  or  field  trip.  Prerequisite:  Ilia.  Lee.  M  T  W  9;  lab. 
M  or  Th  2-4:50.    Mr.  Curran  and  members  of  the  Department. 

114b  A  repetition  of  Ilia.  Three  hours  of  lecture,  one  three-hour  laboratory.  Lee. 
W  Th  F  10;  lab.  M  or  Th  2-4:50.    Ms.  Tallman. 

116b  Oceanography.  An  introduction  to  the  marine  environment  with  emphasis 
on  the  nature  and  circulation  of  oceanic  waters,  submarine  topography  and 
sedimentation,  oceanic  productivity,  and  man's  exploitation  of  the  oceans. 
At  least  one  field  trip  to  the  Massachusetts  coast.  Prerequisite:  Ilia,  or 
another  introductory  science  course,  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Lee. 
M  10-11:50,  T  10;  lab.  T  2-4:50.    Mr.  Curran. 
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201a  Studies  in  Urban  Geology.  The  use  of  geological  methods  and  data  in  urban 
planning  and  development  in  the  Northampton  area.  Outdoor  studies  will 
constitute  a  considerable  part  of  this  course.  No  prerequisite.  Topic  for 
1974:  Damming  and  de-damming  the  Mill  River.  M  T  12,  T  2-4:50.  Mr. 
White  and  Mr.  Burger. 

207a  Meteorology  and  Climatology.  An  introduction  to  the  nature  of  the  atmosphere, 
the  elements  of  weather,  weather  analysis  and  forecasting,  the  climates  of  the 
world  and  climatic  change.    No  prerequisite.    W  Th  F  10.    Ms.  Tallman. 

217b  The  Environment.  A  study  of  the  interrelationships  between  various  element 
of  the  geological  environment  and  the  growing  human  population,  urbaniza- 
tion and  industrialization.  Topics:  the  origin,  use,  depletion,  and  future 
supply  situation  of  earth  resources  including  water,  energy  sources,  air, 
minerals,  fossil  fuels  and  soil;  earthquakes  and  other  geological  hazards; 
climatic  change;  wilderness  preservation.  No  prerequisite.  WThF12.  Mr. 
White  and  members  of  the  Department. 

221a,  221b  Mineralogy  and  Petrology.  First  semester:  elements  of  crystallography 
and  crystal  chemistry;  identification  and  parageneses  of  the  common  rock- 
forming  and  economically  important  minerals;  principles  of  optical  mineral- 
ogy. Second  semester:  petrology  and  petrography  of  igneous  and  meta- 
morphic  rocks;  crystallization  and  differentiation  of  magma;  origin  of  mag- 
mas and  petrogenetic  provinces;  controlling  factors  of  metamorphism.  Lee. 
WThF  10;  lab.  M  2-4:50.    Mr.  Ludman. 

[223b  Geochemistry.  The  application  of  selected  principles  of  chemistry  to  complex 
geological  processes.] 

[231a  Invertebrate  Paleontology  and  Paleoecology.  A  study  of  the  major  groups  of  fossil 
invertebrates  including  their  phylogenetic  relationships,  paleoecology  and  bio- 
stratigraphic  importance.  Prerequisite:  111b;  open  without  prerequisite  to 
majors  in  the  Biological  Sciences  by  permission  of  the  instructor.  Lee.  M  T 
W  9;  lab.  T  2-4:50.     Mr.  Curran.] 

232b  Sedimentation.  An  analysis  of  modern  sedimentary  environments  and  the 
interpretation  of  ancient  sedimentary  rocks  in  the  light  of  resulting  data. 
Problem-oriented  field  and  laboratory  projects.  Prerequisites:  251a  and 
221b,  or  221b  taken  concurrently.  Lee.  M  12,  T  11-12:50,  W  11  at  the  op- 
tion of  the  instructor;  lab.  T  2-4:50.    Mr.  White. 

241b  Structural  Geology.  The  study  and  interpretation  of  rock  structures  with  em- 
phasis on  the  mechanics  of  deformation;  behavior  of  rock  materials;  and 
methods  of  analysis.  Prerequisite:  221b  or  221b  taken  concurrently.  Lee 
MTW9;lab.  Th  2-4:50.    Mr.  Burger. 
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251a  Geomorphology.  The  study  of  landforms  and  their  significance  in  terms  of  the 
processes  which  form  them.  Selected  reference  is  made  to  examples  in  the 
New  England  region  and  the  classic  landforms  of  the  world.  Prerequisite: 
1 1  la  or  1 14b.  W  Th  F  12,  Th  1 1  at  the  option  of  the  instructor;  lab.  Th  2- 
4:50.    Ms.  Tallman. 

261b  Physics  and  Tectonics  of  the  Earth.  The  application  of  geophysical  principles  to 
an  understanding  of  the  earth  and  major  earth  processes.  Emphasis  directed 
toward  evaluating  the  evidence  for  plate  tectonics  and  the  consequences  of 
plate  interactions.    Lee.  Th  F  9;  dis.  W  2.    Mr.  Burger. 

301a,  301b  Advanced  Work  or  Special  Problems  in  Geology.  Admission  by  permission 
of  the  department.  For  senior  geology  majors  only.  Members  of  the  De- 
partment. 

321a  Advanced  Metamorphic  Petrology.  A  detailed  examination  of  metamorphic  re- 
actions and  the  factors  controlling  metamorphism.  Individual  research 
projects  will  concentrate  on  stability  of  individual  minerals  under  varied 
metamorphic  conditions.  Prerequisite:  221b  and  either  a  semester  of  intro- 
ductory chemistry  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Lee.  W  Th  F  12;  lab.  to 
be  arranged.     Mr.  Ludman. 

[331a  Advanced  Paleontology.  Topics  in  invertebrate  paleontology,  micropaleontolo- 
gy,  and  paleoecology.  Application  of  modern  concepts  and  techniques  to 
the  solution  of  paleontologic  problems.  Problem-oriented  laboratory  and 
field  research  projects.    Lee.  M  10-11:50,  T  10;  lab.  W  2-3:50.    Mr.  Curran.] 

[332a  Principles  of  Stratigraphy.  The  impact  of  modern  concepts  of  stratigraphic 
analysis,  sedimentary  tectonics  and  environmental  interpretation  on  classi- 
cal stratigraphy.  Examples  will  be  drawn  from  the  Connecticut  Valley  and 
nearby  areas  whenever  possible.  Admission  by  permission  of  the  instruc- 
tor.   Hours  to  be  arranged.    Mr.  White.] 

333a  Carbonate  Rocks.  A  detailed  study  of  Recent  carbonate  depositional  environ- 
ments and  interpretation  of  analogous  ancient  carbonate  rocks.  Modern 
laboratory  techniques  will  be  used  to  solve  problems  arising  from  field  studies 
of  carbonate  rocks.  Admission  by  permission  of  the  instructor.  Hours  to  be 
arranged.    Mr.  White. 

341a  Field  Geology.  Emphasis  on  geologic  mapping  techniques  at  various  scales; 
trigonometric  and  graphic  methods  as  used  in  solving  field  problems.  Map- 
ping localities  selected  to  provide  a  problem-oriented  approach.  Prerequi- 
site:   241b.     M12-5,  W2.    Mr.  Burger  and  Mr.  White. 
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351b  Glacial  and  Periglacial  Geology.  The  geological  aspects  of  glaciers  and  glacia- 
tion  developed  through  the  study  of  the  origins  and  evolution  of  glacial  geo- 
morphic  features.  The  periglacial  environment,  past  and  present,  will  be 
related  to  Quaternary  landforms.  Prerequisites:  Ilia  or  114b  and  permis- 
sion of  the  instructor.    Lee.  M  T  12,  W  11;  lab.  T  2-4:50.    Ms.  Tallman. 

355b  Senior  Seminar.  Topic  for  1974-75:  Tectonic  evolution  of  New  England. 
Analysis  of  changes  in  tectonic  style  with  time  in  the  Northern  Appalachian 
Province,  and  evaluation  of  the  plate  tectonic  model  for  the  Taconic,  Acadian, 
and  Appalachian  orogenies.  Individual  projects  will  investigate  specific 
aspects  of  the  evolution  of  New  England.  Field  Trips.  Open  only  to  Senior 
geology  majors.     Th  7-10.     Mr.  Ludman. 

371  Honors  Project.  Admission  by  permission  of  the  department.  Members  of 
the  Department. 

GRADUATE 

Adviser:     Mr.  Ludman. 

401a,  401b  Advanced  Work  or  Special  Problems  in  Geology.  Admission  by  permission 
of  the  department.     Members  of  the  Department. 

471a,  471b     Research  and  Thesis  in  Geology.    Members  of  the  Department. 

THE  MAJOR 

Adviser:     Ms.  Tallman. 

Basis:     Ilia  or  114b,  and  111b. 

Requirements:  Eight  semester  courses,  above  the  basis  and  including  the  following: 
221a,  221b,  231a,  232b,  241b,  251a,  and  two  additional  courses,  one  of  which 
must  be  at  the  advanced  level.  The  department  envisions  several  possible  ap- 
proaches to  the  major;  some  contain  additional  recommendations  beyond  the 
courses  specified  above.  Prospective  majors,  particularly  those  planning  to  go  to 
graduate  school  or  teach  earth  science  in  secondary  schools,  should  see  the  de- 
partmental adviser  as  early  as  possible. 

An  examination  of  competence. 

A  summer  field  course  or  equivalent  experience  is  strongly  recommended  for  all 
majors,  particularly  those  who  plan  to  continue  their  education  beyond  the  Bache- 
lor's degree. 

HONORS 
Director:     Mr.  Curran. 

Basis:      Ilia  or  114b,  and  111b. 

Requirements:  Eight  semester  courses,  above  the  basis,  as  in  the  major;  and  ai 
honors  project  equivalent  to  two  semester  courses.  Entrance  by  May  of  the  junio 
year.    One  written  examination,  and  presentation  and  defense  of  the  thesis. 
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professor:       Willy  Schumann,  ph.d.,  Chairman 
associate  professors:       George  Salamon,  ph.d. 

Hans  Rudolf  Vaget,  ph.d. 
assistant  professor:     §Judith  Lyndal  Ryan,  dr.phil. 
instructor:       H.  Jochen  Hoffmann,  a.m. 

lecturer:       Margaret  Skiles  Zelljadt,  a.m. 

Students  who  enter  with  previous  preparation  in  German  will  be  assigned  to  ap- 
propriate courses  on  the  basis  of  a  placement  examination. 

Students  who  plan  to  major  in  German  or  wish  to  spend  the  junior  year  in  Ger- 
many should  take  German  in  the  first  two  years.  Courses  in  European  history  and 
in  other  literatures  are  also  recommended. 


A.  GERMAN  LANGUAGE 

100  Elementary  Course.  An  introduction  to  spoken  and  written  German,  present- 
ing practical  vocabulary  and  basic  expressions  used  in  conversational  prac- 
tice, simple  written  exercises  and  listening  and  reading  comprehension.  Em- 
phasis is  on  development  of  oral  proficiency  as  well  as  gradual  acquisition  of 
skills  in  reading  and  writing  German.  Four  class  hours  and  laboratory.  M 
T  Th  F  9;  M  T  Th  F  2.    Members  of  the  Department. 

100d  Accelerated  Elementary  Course.  An  intensive  introduction  to  spoken  and  written 
German.  Emphasis  in  the  first  semester  is  on  development  of  oral  proficiency 
and  a  gradual  acquisition  of  skills  in  reading  and  writing  German.  The  sec- 
ond semester  is  devoted  equally  to  reading  and  discussing  in  German  of  se- 
lected short  stories  by  modern  German  writers  and  to  a  review  of  grammar 
with  additional  practice  in  speaking  and  writing  German.  Three  semesters' 
credit.    Six  class  hours  and  laboratory.    M-F  10,  M  11.    Mrs.  Zelljadt. 

01  Elementary  Reading  Course.  An  introduction  to  the  German  language  for  upper- 
classmen  who  wish  to  acquire  proficiency  in  reading  comprehension.  Treat- 
ment of  essential  grammatical  structures  and  acquisition  of  basic  vocabulary 
to  facilitate  reading  of  German  expository  prose.  Not  a  prerequisite  for  112. 
WThF12.     Mr.  Vaget. 

12  Intermediate  Course.  Practice  in  oral  and  written  German;  selected  works  by 
such  authors  as  Brecht,  Diirrenmatt,  Hesse,  Kafka,  Mann  and  Frisch.  Pre- 
requisite: two  entrance  units  or  100.  W  Th  F  10,  F  11;  M  T  12,  T  W  11' 
M  T  W  2,  W  3.     Members  of  the  Department. 
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221a,  221b  Composition  and  Conversation.  Conversation  on  topics  of  current  interest; 
reading  of  modern  texts,  including  essays  and  newspaper  articles;  study  of 
idiom,  syntax  and  style.  Prerequisite:  three  entrance  units  or  IOOd  or  112. 
M  12,  T  11-12:50,  W  11.    Mr.  Salamon. 

B.  GERMAN  LITERATURE 

The  prerequisite  for  advanced  courses  is  an  intermediate  course  or  the  equivalent. 

225a  Readings  in  German  Literature,  I.  Representative  works  from  the  Romantic 
period  to  the  turn  of  the  century  (Heine,  E.T.A.  Hoffmann,  Buchner,  Fon- 
tane  and  others).  Prerequisite:  three  entrance  units  or  IOOd  or  112  or  per- 
mission of  the  instructor.     M  10-11:50,  T  10.    Mr.  Schumann. 

225b  Readings  in  German  Literature,  II.  Representative  works  from  the  twentieth 
century  (Mann,  Kafka,  Boll,  Brecht,  Grass).  Prerequisite:  221a  or  225a  or 
permission  of  the  instructor.     M  10-11:50,  T  10.     Mr.  Schumann. 

333a  Sturm  und  Drang.  A  study  of  representative  works  by  Herder,  Lenz,  early 
Goethe,  and  Schiller  against  the  background  of  intellectual,  social  and  politi- 
cal history.  Discussion  will  focus  on  the  conflict  between  the  individual  and 
society,  and  the  emergence  of  a  new  moral  sensibility.  M  3-5,  Th  11.  Mr. 
Vaget. 

[333b  Weimar  Classicism.  A  study  of  some  of  the  esthetic,  moral  and  political  issues 
of  classical  German  Humanism  as  reflected  in  the  major  works  by  Goethe 
and  Schiller;  emphasis  will  be  on  the  classical  drama.  Also  discussed  will  be 
the  impact  of  Weimar  Classicism  on  later  intellectual  and  political  history.] 

334a  Romanticism.  The  development  of  the  literary  Romantic  movement;  the  new 
awareness  of  the  artist's  role  in  society;  the  discovery  of  "folk"  art;  the  emer- 
gence of  nationalism.  Representative  works  by  Tieck,  Novalis,  Brentano, 
EichendorfT,  Kleist,  E.T.A.  Hoffmann  and  others.  M  10-11:50,  T  10.  Mr. 
Salamon. 


335b 


[336b  The  Modern  Novel.  The  development  of  the  traditional  novel  to  new  novel 
forms;  the  relation  of  the  novel  to  its  social  and  political  background.  Repre- 
sentative works  by  authors  such  as  Mann,  Kafka,  Musil,  Hesse,  Grass.] 
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and  progressive,  against  a  background  of  political  and  social  change.  Heine 
Buchner,  Fontane,  Nietzsche,  Marx,  and  others.    M  3-5,  Th  11.    Mr.  Vaget 
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338b  Modern  Lyric  and  Drama.  The  development  from  the  Expressionist  lyric  to 
the  political  poetry  of  the  present  day.  Innovations  in  the  theatre  from 
Brecht  to  Weiss;  the  theatre  as  an  instrument  in  effecting  a  change  of  social 
consciousness.    W  Th  F  10.     Mr.  Hoffmann. 

341,  341a,  341b  Special  Studies.  Arranged  in  consultation  with  the  department. 
Admission  by  permission  of  the  department  for  senior  majors. 

351b  Seminar  in  German  Studies.  Topic  for  1974-75:  Heinrich  Mann  and  Thomas 
Mann.    Admission  by  permission  of  the  instructor.    MW  7:30-9.    Mr.  Vaget. 


C.  GERMAN  LITERATURE  IN  TRANSLATION 

[227a  Modern  German  Literature,  I.  The  Wilhelminian  period  and  the  first  World 
War.  Particular  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  analysis  of  the  moral  and 
political  deterioration  of  modern  Germany  (1871-1918)  as  reflected  in  the 
works  (fiction  and  drama)  of  some  of  the  representative  German  and  Aus- 
trian writers,  such  as  Nietzsche,  Fontane,  Thomas  Mann,  Heinrich  Mann, 
Hesse,  von  Hofmannsthal,  Schnitzler,  Musil,  and  Kafka.] 

227b  Modern  German  Literature,  II.  The  Weimar  Republic,  the  Third  Reich,  and 
post-war  Germany.  With  emphasis  on  the  moral  and  political  issues  in  the 
works  of  writers  who  addressed  themselves  specifically  to  an  analysis  of  con- 
temporary German  history.  Authors  to  be  studied  include  Thomas  Mann, 
Brecht,  Frisch,  Boll,  Grass,  and  Johnson.    M  10-11:50,  T  10.    Mr.  Salamon. 

26 la  (Comparative  Literature  261a)  The  Faust  Myth.  A  study  of  representative 
Faust  works,  chiefly  in  literature  (Marlowe,  Goethe,  Valery,  Bulgakov,  T. 
Mann),  but  also  in  opera  (Berlioz,  Gounod,  Boito)  and  film  (Murnau,  R. 
Clair,  Autan-Lara).  The  focus  will  be  on  the  changing  artistic  perceptions  of 
the  Faust  myth  in  different  periods  and  cultures.  Readings  and  discussions  in 
English,  but  students  are  encouraged  to  read  the  works  in  the  original  if  they 
can  do  so.  No  prerequisites.  To  be  offered  in  alternate  years.  T  3-5;  Th 
7:30-9  (alternate  weeks).    Mr.  Vaget. 


D.  GRADUATE 

dviser:     Mr.  Schumann. 

30,  450a,  450b    Research  and  Thesis.    May  be  taken  for  double  credit. 

1,  451a,  451b     Special  Studies  in  the  fields  of  literature  and  linguistics.     Arranged  in 
consultation  with  the  department. 
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THE  MAJORS 

Adviser  for  German  Literature  and  German  Civilization:     Mr.  Yaget. 
Adviser  for  Study  Abroad:     Mr.  Schumann. 

German  Literature 

Based  on  IOOd  or  112.  or  the  equivalent. 

Requirements:  Nine  semester  courses  in  addition  to  the  basis,  normally  eight  in 
the  department  and  one  in  a  related  department.  In  the  department:  221a  or 
221b;  225a  or  225b;  351b;  336b  or  338b;  and  three  from  333a.  333b.  334a,  335b. 

Examination:  An  oral  or  written  examination  of  competence  or  a  paper  on  selected 
works  of  a  single  author  or  a  special  topic  to  be  determined  in  consultation  with 
the  department. 

German  Civilization 

Based  on  IOOd  or  112,  or  the  equivalent. 

Requirements:  Nine  semester  courses  in  addition  to  the  basis,  normally  five  courses 
in  the  department  and  four  in  related  departments.  In  the  department:  two  from 
221a.  221b,  225a.  225b;  two  from  333a,  333b,  334a,  335b;  and  one  from  336b, 
338b,  351b.  In  related  departments:  four  semester  courses  of  which  three  must  be 
in  one  department  and  one  in  European  history. 

Examination:  An  oral  or  written  examination  of  competence  or  a  paper  on  a  spe- 
cial topic  to  be  determined  in  consultation  with  the  department. 

HONORS 

Director:     Mr.  Yaget. 

Requirements:  The  courses  required  for  the  major;  a  thesis  to  be  written  during  the 
first  semester  of  the  senior  year. 

An  examination  on  problems  of  analysis  and  criticism. 
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professors:     "{"Cecelia  Marie  Kenyon,  ph.d. 
Alan  Burr  Overstreet,  ph.d. 

fLEO  WEINSTEIN,  PH.D. 

fCHARLES  Langner  Robertson,  ph.d.,  Chairman 

Stanley  Rothman,  ph.d. 

Peter  Niles  Rowe,  ph.d.,  Acting  Chairman 
associate  professors:       Philip  Green,  ph.d. 

Donald  Allen  Robinson,  m.div.,  ph.d. 
assistant  professors:       Walter  Morris-Hale,  ph.d. 
**susan  c.  bourque,  ph.d. 

Donna  Robinson  Divine,  ph.d. 

Steven  Martin  Goldstein,  ph.d. 

Anne  Hayes  Bedlington,  ph.d. 

lecturers:       Martha  A.  Ackelsberg,  m.a. 
Janet  Grenzke,  m.a. 
^uenter  lewy,  ph.d. 
Stephen  Thomas,  ph.d. 


For  students  who  plan  to  major  or  to  do  honors  work  in  the  department,  appro- 
priate courses  in  economics,  sociology,  and  history  are  recommended.  See  also  the 
honors  program. 

Advanced  courses  require  the  permission  of  the  instructor  and  ordinarily  presume 
as  a  prerequisite  an  intermediate  course  in  the  same  field. 

100  Introduction  to  Political  Science.  A  study  of  the  leading  ideas  of  the  Western 
political  tradition  and  their  application  to  the  analysis  of  contemporary  polit- 
ical systems.  For  freshmen  and  sophomores  only.  First  semester:  two  lec- 
tures and  one  discussion.  Lee.  M  T  12;  dis.  W  9,  10,  11,  12,  2,  3,  Th  10,  11, 
1 2,  2,  or  F  1 1 .  Mr.  Lewy  and  members  of  the  Department.  Second  semester : 
first  4  weeks,  lee.  M  T  12;  dis.  W  11;  following  8  weeks,  all  colloquia  T  11- 
12:50.     Ms.  Divine  and  members  of  the  Department. 

Social  Science  190a  Introduction  to  Statistics  for  Social  Scientists.  The  fundamental 
problems  in  collecting,  summarizing,  and  interpreting  empirical  data,  with 
attention  to  basic  descriptive  statistics,  elementary  probability,  the  concept 
of  a  sampling  distribution  and  its  role  in  statistical  inference,  association,  and 
correlation.  M  12,  T  11-12:50,  and  laboratory  hour  to  be  arranged.  Mr. 
Mair  (Economics),  Ms.  Bedlington  (Government). 
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A.  AMERICAN  GOVERNMENT 

200b  American  Government.  A  study  of  the  major  institutions  of  American  govern- 
ment and  their  interaction  in  the  determination  of  public  policy.  W  12, 
Th  11-12:50.    Mr.  Robinson. 

[201a  American  Constitutional  Law.  Fundamental  rights  of  citizens  as  interpreted  by 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  with  emphasis  on  the  interpretation  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights  and  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  Not  open  to  freshmen.  M 
10-11:50,  T  10.] 

201b  American  Constitutional  Development.  The  origins  and  framing  of  the  Constitu- 
tion; contemporary  interpretations;  the  study  of  Supreme  Court  decisions, 
documents,  and  other  writings  dealing  with  the  interpretation  of  the  Con- 
stitution, with  emphasis  on  changing  ideas  concerning  federalism  and  separa- 
tion of  powers.  Two  lectures  and  one  discussion.  Not  open  to  freshmen. 
Mr.  Thomas. 

202a  American  Political  Parties.  Their  structure,  operation,  and  place  in  the  Ameri- 
can system  of  government.  W  12,  Th  11,  and  Th  F  12  at  the  option  of  the 
instructor.     Ms.  Bedlington. 

[203a  American  Political  Culture.  An  analysis  of  contemporary  American  political 
culture  and  ideology  in  the  light  of  the  principles  of  the  founding  period.] 

204a  Urban  Politics.  Historical  and  contemporary  perspectives  on  urban  America. 
An  examination  of  the  process  of  urban  development  provides  the  context 
for  study  of  specific  problem  areas,  including  poverty,  education,  and  health 
care.     M  T  8:40-9:50.     Ms.  Ackelsberg. 

204b  Political  Participation.  An  examination  of  the  place  of  participation  in  demo- 
cratic theory  serves  as  background  to  a  discussion  of  political  participation 
in  advanced  industrial  societies,  particularly  the  United  States.  Of  partic- 
ular concern:  the  impact  of  restricting  or  expanding  participation  on  indi- 
viduals and  groups,  and  on  the  political  system  as  a  whole.  M  T  8:40-9:50. 
Ms.  Ackelsberg. 

205a  The  American  Presidency.  An  analysis  of  the  roles  of  the  President  and  of  the 
changing  character  of  the  executive  branch.  W  12,  Th  11-12:50.  Mr. 
Robinson. 

206a  Congress  and  the  Legislative  Process.  An  analysis  of  the  legislative  process  in  the 
United  States,  focused  on  the  contemporary  role  of  Congress  in  its  relations 
with  the  Presidency,  the  federal  bureaucracy,  and  pressure  groups.  Th  F 
8:40-9:50.     Ms.  Grenzke. 
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206b  Administration  and  Policy  Development.  The  bureaucracy:  administrative  offi- 
cials and  the  determination  of  public  policy  with  emphasis  on  the  problem 
of  securing  responsible  government  through  Congressional  supervision, 
judicial  review,  and  Presidential  control.    Th  F  8:40-9:50.    Ms.  Grenzke. 

207a,  207b  Studies  in  Local  Government.  Internship  with  the  Mayor  of  Northampton 
involving  both  practical  and  theoretical  work  in  local  politics.  Admission 
by  permission  of  the  Director.  M  3-5.  First  semester:  Ms.  Ackelsberg,  Di- 
rector; Second  semester:    Ms.  Grenzke,  Director. 

209a  Sex  and  Politics.  The  impact  of  sex  on  power  and  influence  in  society.  T  3-5 
and  optional  hour  to  be  arranged.  Ms.  Bourque,  Ms.  Grossholtz  (Mount 
Holyoke  College),  Ms.  Olver  (Amherst  College). 

303b  Seminar  in  American  Government.  Topic  for  1974-75:  Executive-Legislative 
"Balance."     Hours  to  be  arranged.     Mr.  Robinson. 

304a  Seminar  in  American  Government.  Topic  for  1974-75:  Power  and  Behavior  in 
the  American  and  British  Political  Systems.  Hours  to  be  arranged.  Mr. 
Green. 

306a  Seminar  in  American  Government.  Topic  for  1974-75:  Political  Socialization. 
The  study  of  the  formation,  promotion  and  change  of  political  attitudes  and 
behavior,  focusing  on  the  nature  of  attitudes  and  their  relationship  to  behavior, 
the  development  of  political  orientations  of  children  and  persistence/non- 
persistence  of  these,  the  causes  of  changes,  and  cross-cultural  variations.  Hours 
to  be  arranged.     Ms.  Grenzke. 

308b  Seminar  in  American  Political  Parties.  Topic  for  1974-75:  Shifts  in  Party 
Affiliation  in  the  American  Electorate.  Hours  to  be  arranged.  Ms.  Bed- 
lington. 

[309a    Seminar  in  Public  Opinion  and  Pressure  Groups] 

310b  Seminar  in  Urban  Politics.  Topic  for  1974-75:  Myths,  Dreams,  and  the  City. 
T  3-5.     Ms.  Ackelsberg. 

311a  Seminar  in  American  Government.  Policy-Making  in  the  National  Government. 
Open  only  to  members  of  the  Semester  in  Washington  Program.  Given  in 
Washington,  D.C.    Mr.  Robinson. 

312a  Semester  in  Washington  Research  Project.  Open  only  to  members  of  the  Semes- 
ter in  Washington  Program.     Double  credit.     Mr.  Robinson. 
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B.  COMPARATIVE  GOVERNMENT 

221a  European  Government.  A  comparative  analysis  of  the  dynamics  of  political 
decision-making  in  England,  France,  and  Germany.  M  T  W  9.  Ms.  Bourque. 

222b     Government  and  Politics  of  the  Soviet  Union.    An  examination  of  the  processes  of 

revolutionary  and  post-revolutionary  change  in  Soviet  society;  comparison 

of  the  Leninist,  Stalinist  and  post-Stalinist  political  systems.  M  T  8:40- 
9:50,  and  W  9  at  the  option  of  the  instructor.    Mr.  Goldstein. 

223a  Governments  and  Politics  of  the  Middle  East  and  North  Africa.  The  traditional 
Islamic  political  system.  The  transformation  of  that  system  into  a  modern 
nation-state  system  under  the  impact  of  Westernization,  nationalist  ideology, 
and  other  social  and  economic  forces.  The  structures  and  functions  of  present 
governments  in  the  area.  Internal  tensions  and  conflicts  within  and  the  in- 
ternational relations  of  the  region.  How  the  Middle  East  affects  and  is 
affected  by  the  East- West  contest  for  power.     M  T  8:40-9:50.     Ms.  Divine. 

224a  Latin  American  Political  Systems.  A  comparative  analysis  of  Latin  American 
political  systems.  Emphasis  will  be  on  the  politics  of  development,  the  prob- 
lems of  leadership,  legitimacy,  and  regime  continuity.  A  wide  range  of 
countries  and  political  issues  will  be  covered;  however,  students  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  specialize  in  the  country  of  most  interest  to  them.  M  12, 
T  11-1,  W  11.     Ms.  Bourque. 

225a  Government  and  Politics  of  Sub-Saharan  Africa.  An  introductory  survey  of 
political,  economic,  and  social  factors.  Traditional  African  government, 
colonial  administration  and  influence,  and  the  impact  of  modernization. 
The  nationalist  movements  and  political  development  since  independence, 
with  emphasis  on  Ghana,  Nigeria,  Senegal,  Tanzania,  and  South  Africa. 
Pan-Africanism  and  the  place  of  Africa  in  world  politics.  M  T  1:40-2:50. 
Mr.  Morris-Hale. 

[226a  Politics  and  Government  in  South  Asia.  Theory  and  practice  of  political  de- 
velopment, primarily  in  India.  Emphasis  on  the  interaction  of  social  struc- 
ture, political  processes,  and  institutions.  The  South  Asian  regional  system 
and  the  role  of  the  great  powers  in  the  area.     Mr.  Rowe.] 

[227b  Political  Systems  of  Southeast  Asia.  A  study  of  the  political  systems  and  foreign 
policies  of  Malaysia,  Thailand,  Indonesia  and  other  countries  of  Southeast 
Asia  with  special  emphasis  on  political  cultures,  ideas,  and  attitudes.  Mr. 
Overstreet.] 
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228a  Government  and  Politics  of  China.  Brief  treatment  of  traditional  and  transitional 
China,  followed  by  analysis  of  the  political  system  of  the  Chinese  People's 
Republic.  Discussion  will  center  on  such  topics  as  the  role  of  ideology,  prob- 
lems of  economic  and  social  change,  policy  formulation,  and  patterns  of 
party  and  state  power.  M  T  8:40-9:50,  and  W  9  at  the  option  of  the  in- 
structor.    Mr.  Goldstein. 

229b  Government  and  Plural  Societies.  A  study  of  political  problems  resulting  from 
the  existence  of  ethnic,  religious  and  linguistic  minorities  in  modern  states. 
Political  and  constitutional  status,  protection  and  control;  impact  of  minori- 
ties on  the  political  system.  Case  studies  from  Great  Britain,  Canada,  New 
Zealand,  India,  South  Africa,  Nigeria,  and  Israel;  and  the  experience  of  the 
League  of  Nations  and  the  United  Nations.  M  T  1:40-2:50.  Mr.  Morris-Hale. 

230a  Politics  and  Society.  Analysis  of  major  theoretical  approaches  to  the  study  of 
politics,  emphasizing  those  of  Marx,  Weber  and  functionalist  schools.  Em- 
phasis will  be  on  the  comparison  of  types  of  political  systems  in  their  relation 
to  the  socio-economic  order.  Students  will  have  some  opportunity  to  special- 
ize in  countries  in  which  they  are  most  interested.  Topics  will  include: 
ethnicity;  social  class  and  politics;  political  elites;  political  parties;  political 
culture;  and  bureaucracy.     Th  10,  F  10-11:50.     Mr.  Rothman. 

230b  Politics  and  Social  Change.  A  discussion  of  theories  of  political  and  social 
change  as  applied  to  both  modernizing  and  industrial  societies.  Topics  will 
include  revolutionary  change,  planned  social  change  and  the  possible  politi- 
cal impact  of  social  and  cultural  changes  in  advanced  industrial  societies  such 
as  the  United  States.  Prerequisite:  one  course  in  comparative  government 
or  permission  of  the  instructor.     Th  10,  F  10-11:50.     Mr.  Rothman. 

231a  Problems  in  Political  Development.  Topic  for  1974-75:  Modernization  in  South 
and  Southeast  Asia.  Selected  topics  in  the  comparative  domestic  and  foreign 
policies  of  India,  Pakistan,  Malaysia,  Thailand  and  Indonesia.  W  2,  Th  3, 
F  2.    Mr.  Overstreet  and  Mr.  Rowe. 

232b  Bureaucratic  Power  and  Society.  An  analysis  of  the  role  of  bureaucracy  in 
maintaining,  reforming  and  in  overturning  political  systems.  Models  of 
bureaucracy  in  developed  and  developing  polities  will  be  examined  in  an 
effort  to  define  bureaucracy  and  to  determine  its  salient  characteristics.  Em- 
phasis on  the  functions  of  bureaucracy  in  its  larger  political  setting.  M  T 
1:40-2:50.     Ms.  Divine. 
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233a  Human  Nature  and  Politics.  An  examination  of  the  various  forces,  biological, 
social  and  cultural,  which  are  responsible  for  the  formation  of  political  atti- 
tudes. Emphasis  on  comparative  analysis.  Topics  will  include:  political 
culture  and  national  character,  agents  of  political  socialization  (education, 
mass  media,  family),  political  leadership,  and  political  alienation.  Th  11- 
12:50,  F  12.     Mr.  Rothman. 

320b  Seminar  in  Comparative  Government.  Topic  for  1974-75:  Power  and  Politics  in 
Africa.     M  3-5.     Mr.  Morris-Hale. 

[321b    Seminar  in  Comparative  Government^] 

[322b  Seminar  in  Comparative  Government:  The  Soviet  Political  System.  Analysis  of  the 
interaction  of  political,  economic,  and  social  change  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
with  emphasis  on  the  post-Stalin  period.  The  nature  of  dissent  and  opposi- 
tion in  a  one-Party  state  and  the  role  of  elites,  particularly  intellectuals,  in 
producing  change.  Prerequisites:  230a  with  work  in  the  Soviet  system,  or 
222b,  or  another  course  in  Soviet  politics  or  Russian  history.] 

323b  Seminar  in  Comparative  Government.  Topic  for  1974-75:  Law,  Justice,  and  Pol- 
itics. A  study  of  the  relationship  between  law  and  justice  through  an  ex- 
amination of  criminal  procedures  in  general  and  such  substantive  topics  as 
capital  punishment.  A  number  of  modern  legal  systems  will  be  compared 
in  an  effort  to  relate  the  differences  among  them  to  the  larger  social  con- 
text in  which  they  operate.  Th  4-6.  Mr.  Rothman  (Government)  and  Mr. 
Smith  (Philosophy). 

324a  Seminar  in  Comparative  Government.  Topic  for  1974-75:  The  Military  in  Pol- 
itics. An  inquiry  into  the  role  of  the  professional  soldier  in  a  variety  of  polit- 
ical contexts,  using  the  basic  theme  of  comparative  political  development, 
and  considering  such  questions  as  the  place  of  the  military  in  society,  differ- 
ent types  of  military  political  participation,  and  the  effects  of  direct  military 
rule.  Cases  from  Latin  America,  Africa,  Asia,  the  Soviet  Union,  China,  the 
United  States.    M  7:30.    Mr.  Goldstein. 

[325b  Seminar  in  Comparative  Government:  Communist  Political  Systems.  Theoretical 
approaches  to  the  comparative  study  of  Communist  political  systems;  analysis 
of  political  institutions  and  behavior.  Prerequisite:  a  course  on  Soviet  or 
Chinese  politics,  or  on  modern  Russian,  Chinese,  or  Central  European  his- 
tory.] 
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C.  INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 

240a  is  suggested  preparation  for  all  other  courses  in  this  field. 

240a  International  Politics.  The  context,  practices,  and  problems  of  international 
politics.  W  Th  F  12,  and  Th  11  at  the  option  of  the  instructor.  Mr.  Over- 
street. 

240b  International  Organization  and  Law.  The  structures  and  functions  of  law  and 
organization  in  the  evolution  of  the  international  political  community.  Case 
studies  examining  the  relationship  of  law,  politics,  technological  and  social 
change.  W  Th  F  12,  and  Th  11  at  the  option  of  the  instructors.  Mr.  Over- 
street  and  Mr.  Rowe. 

[241a  International  Law.  The  function  of  law  in  the  international  community  with 
special  reference  to  the  relation  of  law,  politics,  and  social  change.  W  F 
1:40-2:50.     Mr.  Rowe.] 

[242a  Foreign  Policy  of  the  United  States  since  1898.  The  growth  of  principles  and 
practices  of  diplomacy  from  the  emergence  of  the  United  States  as  a  great 
power  to  the  present.    W  Th  F  10.     Mr.  Robertson.] 

242b  Foreign  Policy  of  the  United  States.  Concepts  for  analysis  of  internal  and  ex- 
ternal factors  in  the  making  of  foreign  policy  decisions  and  for  control  over 
the  instruments  of  policy.  Evaluation  of  the  role  of  the  United  States  in 
the  international  political  system,  with  attention  to  recent  literature  on  the 
period  of  the  Cold  War.     W  Th  F  10.     Mr.  Rowe. 

[243b  Soviet  Foreign  Policy.  Continuity  and  change  in  Soviet  foreign  policy  since 
1917,  with  emphasis  on  the  post-Stalin  period.] 

244b  Diplomacy.  The  nature,  function  and  style  of  the  diplomatic  services  of  se- 
lected Great  and  Small  Powers.  The  theory  and  practice  of  international 
bargaining,  negotiation  and  decision-making  in  bilateral  and  multilateral 
conferences  from  Versailles  and  the  summit  conferences  during  and  after  the 
Second  World  War  to  the  European  Common  Market.  W  2,  Th  3,  F  2. 
Mr.  Overstreet. 

340a  Seminar  in  International  Politics.  Topic  for  1974-75:  The  Arab-Israeli  dis- 
pute; history,  forms  and  implications.     M  7:30.     Ms.  Divine. 

341a  Seminar  in  International  Politics.  Topic  for  1974-75:  The  Roots  of  War: 
American  Foreign   Policy  in  Asia.     An  examination  of  the   theories  and 
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policies  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  makers  for  the  Far  East  and  Southeast  Asia  in 
the  context  of  international  politics  since  1900.  Emphasis  on  the  interaction 
between  political  development  in  China  and  Indochina  and  American  in- 
volvement in  the  cold  war  period.    T  3-5.    Mr.  Rowe. 

342b  Seminar  in  International  Politics.  Topic  for  1974-75:  The  Politics  of  European 
Integration.    M  3-5.    Mr.  Overstreet. 

343b  Seminar  on  the  Foreign  Policy  of  the  Chinese  People's  Republic.  The  development 
and  formulation  of  China's  foreign  policy,  its  ideological  basis,  and  the  in- 
struments of  its  implementation.     W  7:30.     Mr.  Goldstein. 

344a  Seminar  in  International  Politics.  Topic  for  1974-75:  South  Africa  in  World 
Politics.  The  cohesive  or  divisive  impact  of  South  African  policies  on  African 
states  and  on  the  world  community.     M  3-5.     Mr.  Morris-Hale. 

D.  POLITICAL  THEORY 

[260a  Ancient  and  Medieval  Political  Theory.  Greek,  Roman,  Judaic-Christian,  and 
barbarian  foundations  of  the  Western  political  tradition.  The  approach  to 
the  material  will  be  both  historical  and  analytical.  W  Th  F  12  and  Th  11 
at  the  option  of  the  instructor.] 

260b  History  of  European  Political  Theory,  7500-1800.  An  analytical  and  critical  con- 
sideration of  major  theorists  and  concepts  from  Machiavelli  through  Burke, 
including  such  topics  as  political  power  and  political  right;  the  political  im- 
plications of  religio-ethical  diversity;  the  principle  and  the  problems  of  popu- 
lar sovereignty;  the  philosophical  justification  of  liberty  and  equality;  revolu- 
tionary republicanism,  conservatism,  and  the  question  of  man's  capacity  to 
create  and  control  political  systems.     Mr,  Thomas. 

261a  Political  Theory  of  the  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Centuries.  Marx,  Mill,  Hegel, 
and  others  who  have  contributed  to  the  development  of  political  thought  in 
the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries.  Emphasis  will  be  on  a  systematic 
examination  of  the  important  criticisms  and  defenses  of  liberal  democracy. 
TTh  1:40-2:50.     Mr.  Green. 

261b  Problems  in  Democratic  Thought.  A  consideration  of  such  topics  as  majority 
rule,  the  role  of  minorities,  the  nature  and  function  of  public  opinion,  cen- 
tralism and  decentralism,  obligation  and  disobedience.  The  emphasis  will 
be  on  contemporary  arguments  about  these  problems.  Prerequisite:  100, 
260b  or  261a,  or  the  equivalent.     M  Th  1:40-2:50.    Mr.  Green. 
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262a  American  Political  Thought.  The  evolution  of  the  principles  and  practice  of 
liberal  democracy.  American  ideas  concerning  politics  and  government 
from  the  colonial  period  to  the  present.  MTW  9.  Mr.  Thomas. 

[264  Selected  Topics  in  Political  Theory.  An  intensive  study  of  selected  theorists  and 
themes  in  political  theory.  For  honors  students  majoring  in  government. 
Open  to  government  honors  students  and  majors,  and  to  other  qualified  stu- 
dents by  permission  of  the  instructor.  M  3-5  and  one  hour  to  be  arranged. 
Mr.  Weinstein.] 

History  and  Social  Science  295b.  Interdepartmental  Colloquium  in  Economics.  Govern- 
ment, History,  and  Sociology.  Topic  for  1974-75:  Sex  Roles  and  Social  Change. 
The  role  of  women  in  traditional,  developing,  industrial,  and  revolutionary 
settings.  Involvement  of  women  in  work,  family,  religion,  and  politics.  Anal- 
ysis of  the  factors  that  inhibit  or  promote  changes  in  the  position  of  women. 
Enrollment  limited.  Admission  by  permission  of  the  instructors.  Ms.  Horo- 
witz (Economics),  Mrs.  Fowlkes  (Sociology  and  Anthropology),  and  Ms. 
Ackelsberg  (Government) . 

[360b    Seminar  in  Contemporary  Political  Thought.     Ms.  Kenyon.] 

361a  Seminar  in  Political  Theory.  Topic  for  1974-75:  Violence  and  politics:  means 
and  ends  in  a  selection  of  theorists  since  Machiavelli.    M  7:30.    Mr.  Thomas. 

[361b  Seminar  in  American  Political  Thought.  Topic  for  1975-76:  Ideologies  in  Tran- 
sition. Exploration  of  changes  in  political  ideas  and  attitudes  in  America, 
1607-1780.  Emphasis  on  the  emergence  of  equalitarian  and  libertarian  con- 
cepts, on  the  consequent  problem  of  defining  the  proper  relationships  of  in- 
dividual, group  and  public  interests,  and  on  efforts  to  implement  the  ideology 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  in  the  early  period  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution.   W  7:30.    Ms.  Kenyon.] 

[362b    Seminar  in  Political  Theory.] 

363b  Seminar  in  Political  Analysis.  Problems  of  interpretation  and  evaluation  in  the 
practice  of  political  science,  as  encountered  in  the  study  of  one  topic.  Topic 
for  1974-75:     Equality.     Th  4-6.     Mr.  Green. 

364a  Seminar  in  Systematic  Political  Theory.  The  intensive  study  of  a  few  selected 
problems  in  the  methodology  of  political  science.  Topics  will  vary  from 
year  to  year  but  will  be  chosen  from  the  following,  among  others:  systems 
analysis,  aggression  and  violence,  political  power  and  authority,  and  such 
normative  concepts  as  "justice"  and  the  "public  interest."  Emphasis  will 
be  on  the  examination  of  the  relationship  between  the  empirical  analysis 
and  the  moral  evaluation  of  political  systems  and  public  policy.  Th  4-6. 
Mr.  Rothman. 
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365b  Mathematical  and  Statistical  Applications  in  Political  Science  {seminar).  An  ad- 
vanced seminar  for  those  interested  in  the  statistical  and  mathematical  tech- 
niques used  in  contemporary  political  analysis  and  theory  building.  Read- 
ings include  examples  of  recent  works  in  quantitative  analysis  and  mathe- 
matical models  of  political  behavior  along  with  the  explanations  of  the  sta- 
tistics and  mathematics  upon  which  these  works  are  based.  Prerequisite: 
Social  Science  190a  or  permission  of  the  instructor.    T  3-5.     Ms.  Bedlington. 

[380a,  380b     Directed  Reading] 

381,  381a,  381b  Special  Studies.  Admission  by  permission  of  the  department  for 
majors. 

[400  Graduate  Seminar  in  American  Government.] 

[420  Graduate  Seminar  in  Comparative  Government] 

[440  Graduate  Seminar  in  International  Relations.} 

[460  Graduate  Seminar  in  Political  Theory.} 

THE  MAJOR 

Advisers:     Ms.  Ackelsberg,  Ms.  Bedlington,  Ms.  Bourque,  Ms.  Divine,  Mr.  Gold- 
stein, Mr.  Green,  Mr.  Overstreet,  Mr.  Rothman,  Mr.  Rowe. 

Adviser  for  Study  Abroad:     Mr.  Overstreet. 

Director  of  the  Semester  in  Washington  Program:     Mr.  Robinson. 

Based  on  100  or,  in  exceptional  circumstances,  on  an  equivalent  course  or  courses 
approved  by  the  Chairman. 

Requirements: 

1.  Ten  semester  courses,  including  the  following: 
a.      100; 

b.  One  course  in  each  of  the  following  fields:     American  Government,  Com- 
parative Government,  International  Relations,  and  Political  Theory; 

c.  Three  additional  courses  in  Government. 

2.  One  examination:    a  comprehensive  examination  in  the  discipline  of  political 
science. 
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Majors  may  spend  the  junior  year  abroad  if  they  meet  the  College  requirements. 

The  Semester  in  Washington  Program  is  a  first-semester  program  open  to  junior 
and  senior  government  majors,  and  to  other  juniors  and  seniors  with  appropriate 
backgrounds  in  the  social  sciences.  It  provides  students  with  an  opportunity  to 
study  processes  by  which  public  policy  is  made  and  implemented  at  the  national 
level. 

Applications  for  enrollment  should  be  made  through  the  Director  of  the  Semester 
in  Washington  Program  no  later  than  November  15  of  the  preceding  year.  En- 
rollment is  limited  to  eight  students  and  the  program  is  not  mounted  for  less  than 
six. 

Before  beginning  the  semester  in  Washington  the  student  must  have  completed 
satisfactorily  at  least  one  course  in  American  national  government  at  the  200-level, 
selected  from  the  following  courses:  200a,  201a  or  b,  202a,  205a  or  b,  206a.  In 
addition,  a  successful  applicant  must  show  promise  of  capacity  for  independent 
work.  An  applicant  should  have  had  five  courses  for  at  least  one  semester  (un- 
balanced by  a  three-course  semester)  preceding  the  semester  in  Washington,  and 
have  an  excess  of  four  hours  credit  on  her  record. 

Twelve  hours  of  academic  credit  are  granted  for  satisfactory  completion  of  the 
Semester  in  Washington  Program:  four  hours  for  a  seminar  in  policy-making 
(Government  311a);  and  eight  hours  for  an  independent  research  project  (Govern- 
ment 312a),  normally  culminating  in  a  long  paper.  Before  leaving  Smith  College 
in  May  preceding  her  semester  in  Washington,  the  student  is  required  to  submit 
a  preliminary  plan  for  her  independent  research  project.  The  long  paper  is  due 
no  later  than  the  end  of  the  second  week  in  January  immediately  following  the 
semester  in  Washington. 

No  student  may  write  an  Honors  paper  in  the  same  field  in  which  she  has  written 
her  long  paper  in  the  Washington  seminar,  unless  the  Department  of  Government, 
upon  petition,  grants  a  specific  exemption  from  this  ruling. 

The  program  is  directed  by  a  member  of  the  Smith  College  Faculty,  who  is  re- 
sponsible for  selecting  the  interns  and  assisting  them  in  obtaining  placement  in 
appropriate  offices  in  Washington,  conducting  the  seminar  in  Washington,  and 
directing  the  independent  research  project  through  tutorial  sessions. 

Students  participating  in  the  Semester  in  Washington  Program  pay  full  tuition 
for  the  semester.  They  do  not  pay  any  fees  for  residence  at  Smith  College,  but  are 
responsible  for  their  own  room  and  board  in  Washington. 

The  Washington  Summer  Internship  Program  is  conducted  by  the  Department  of 
Government  to  provide  students  with  an  opportunity  for  exposure  to  the  practical 
realities  of  national  government  and  political  life.     Interns  are  assisted  in  finding 
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jobs  in  Washington  in  the  offices  of  congressmen  or  senators,  in  federal  agencies 
or  with  lobbying  or  research  organizations.  They  also  participate  in  seminars  lee 
by  prominent  legislators,  bureau  chiefs,  judges,  journalists,  and  military  figure 
among  others.  Applications,  which  are  due  November  15,  are  invited  from  junior 
majoring  in  government  or  economics,  and  from  other  students  who  have  done 
course  work  in  American  government.  Academic  credit  is  not  given  for  the  sum- 
mer internship  program. 


HONORS 


Director:     Mr.  Goldstein. 


Based  on  100  or,  in  exceptional  circumstances,  an  advanced  course  approved  by  the 
student's  Director  of  Honors. 

Requirements: 

1 .  A  total  of  eight  semester  courses,  including 

a.  264  {Selected  Topics  in  Political  Theory)  or  two  courses  in  political  theory. 

b.  Three  courses  which  constitute  a  broad  subject  matter  area  within  which 
the  senior  thesis  topic  falls  and  upon  which  the  oral  examination  will  be 
based.  The  choice  of  these  courses  should  be  made  with  a  view  to  demon- 
strating the  student's  ability  to  relate  her  thesis  topic  to  the  wider  con- 
cerns of  political  science  or  social  science  generally.  These  three  courses 
need  not  be  in  a  single  "field"  of  government  as  described  in  the  catalogue. 

c.  A  senior  thesis  to  count  for  two  courses  in  the  first  semester  of  the  senior 
year  and  to  be  submitted  on  the  first  day  of  the  second  semester. 

2.  Two  examinations:  a  written  comprehensive  examination  in  political  science 
and  an  oral  examination  based  on  the  thesis  and  the  field  in  which  it  was 
written,  both  to  be  taken  in  the  second  semester  of  the  senior  year. 


HEBREW 

See  Religion  and  Biblical  Literature,  pp.  211,  214,  215. 
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professor:      Joaquina  Navarro,  ph.d. 
associate  professors:       Erna  Berndt  Kelley,  PH.D. 

Alice  Rodrigues  Clemente,  ph.d.,  Chairman 
assistant  professors:  * *Charles  Mann  Cutler,  Jr.,  ph.d. 

Howard  Blakely  Wescott,  ph.d. 

Anthony  T.  Allegro,  ph.d. 

The  following  preparation  is  recommended  for  students  who  intend  to  take  the 
Spanish  or  Hispanic-American  major:  courses  in  Classics,  either  in  the  original  or  in 
translation;  courses  in  other  European  literatures  and  history;  a  reading  knowledge 
of  another  foreign  language. 

PORTUGUESE 

120  Elementary  Portuguese.  Prerequisite:  two  years  of  Spanish  or  permission  of  the 
instructor.    M  T  2,  W  3.    Mr.  Cutler,  Miss  Clemente. 

220b  Masterpieces  of  Portuguese  Literature.  Prerequisite:  120.  Hours  to  be  arranged. 
Miss  Clemente. 

[224a  Readings  in  the  Modern  Literature  of  Portugal  and  Brazil:  The  Novel.  Prerequisite: 
120.] 

[224b  Readings  in  the  Modern  Literature  of  Portugal  and  Brazil:  The  Modernist  Move- 
ment in  Poetry.     Prerequisite:     120.] 

226a  Masterpieces  of  Brazilian  Literature.  Prerequisite:  120.  M  T  12,  W  11.  Mr. 
Cutler. 

[321b  Eqa  de  Queiroz.  The  evolution  of  his  novelistic  technique  and  his  role  as  a 
social  critic.     Prerequisite:  220a.] 

[326a  The  Modern  Brazilian  Novel.  A  study  of  the  development  of  the  Brazilian 
novel  from  the  appearance  of  Os  Sertoes  to  the  present,  with  emphasis  on 
the  outstanding  writers  of  the  Northeast.     Prerequisite:  226b.] 

SPANISH 

100d  Elementary  Course.  Three  semesters'  credit.  Six  class  hours  as  follows:  M  T  W 
9,  WThFlO.    Mrs.  Kelley,  Mr.  Wescott. 

101  Elementary  Course.  M  10-11:50,  T  10;  M  T  12,  W  11;  W  Th  F  10.  Members 
of  the  Department. 

102  Intermediate  Course.  Review  of  grammar  and  reading  of  modern  prose.  Pre- 
requisite: two  entrance  units  or  101.  M  10-11:50,  T  10;  W  Th  F  12;  Th  F 
8:40-9:50.    Mr.  Allegro,  Miss  Navarro,  Mr.  Wescott. 
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103a  Grammar,  Composition,  and  Reading.  Discussion  of  modern  Spanish  short  stories, 
novels,  and  poetry.  Prerequisite:  three  entrance  units.  T  Th  2,  W  3.  Mrs. 
Kelley. 

104b  A  continuation  of  103a.  Reading  and  discussion  of  contemporary  theatre. 
Prerequisite:     103a.     Th  F  8:40-9:50.     Mr.  Allegro. 

200a  Advanced  Conversation  and  Composition.  Intensive  oral  and  written  work  on  cul- 
tural topics  and  problems  related  to  the  Spanish-speaking  world.  Prerequi- 
site: four  entrance  units  or  100d  or  102  or  103a.  M  10-11:50,  T  10.  Miss 
Clemente. 

[210b  Translation  Course.  For  students  who  need  practice  in  translation  for  other 
disciplines.     Prerequisite:  100d  or  its  equivalent.] 

212a      Reading  of  Modern  Novels,  Plays,  and  Poetry.     Topic  for  1974-75:     Modes  of 

Self-delusion.     Prerequisite:     four  entrance  units  or   100d  or   102  or   103a. 

M  T  W  9.     Mr.  Wescott. 
212b      Reading  of  Modern  Novels,  Plays,  and  Poetry.     Topic  for  1974-75:     Beneath  the 

Sign  of  Artemis:    Literary  Perspectives  on  the  Close  Worlds  of  Spanish  Love. 

Prerequisite:  212a  or  permission  of  the  department.  M  T  W  9.  Mr.  Wescott. 

215a,  215b  Literary  Currents  in  the  Hispanic  World.  An  introduction  to  literary  move- 
ments and  genres  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  present.  Prerequisite:  four 
entrance  units  or  100d  or  102  or  103a.    M  T  12,  W  11.     Miss  Clemente. 

216a,  216b  Readings  in  Modern  Hispanic- American  Literature.  Prerequisite:  four  en- 
trance units;  or  100d  or  102  or  103a.     M  T  W  9.     Miss  Navarro. 

The  prerequisite  for  the  following  Spanish  courses  is  212a  and  212b,  215a  and 
215b,  or  216a  and  216b. 

[300b  The  Teaching  of  Spanish.  Problems  and  methods  in  the  teaching  of  the  Span- 
ish language;  practice  teaching.  Enrollment  limited  by  number  of  practice 
teaching  positions  available  locally.     Preference  will  be  given  to  seniors.] 

The  Formative  Period 

[330a  The  Epic  Tradition:  Poems,  Chronicles,  and  Ballads.  A  study  of  the  continuity 
of  Spanish  epic  themes  from  the  Cantares  de  gesta  to  the  Romancero.] 

331a  The  Structure  of  the  Spanish  Middle  Ages  in  Literature.  The  legacy  of  the  Moorish. 
Jewish,  and  Christian  traditions.    T  3-4:50,  Th  3.    Mrs.  Kelley. 
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[332b  Seminar:  El  Libro  de  buen  amor  and  La  Celestina.  A  study  of  medieval  and  pre- 
Renaissance  themes.] 

The  Imperial  Period 
340b      Cervantes:     The  Birth  of  the  Modern  Novel.    T  3-4:50,  Th  3.     Mrs.  Kelley. 

[343b  Lyric  Poetry:  Renaissance  and  Baroque.  The  development  of  Spanish  lyric  poetry 
from  Garcilaso  and  Boscan  to  Gongora  and  his  followers.] 

[344a  Ideological  Framework  of  the  Imperial  Age.  An  analysis  of  the  main  currents  of 
thought  in  sixteenth  century  Spain,  and  their  influence  on  life  and  literature.] 

345a  Techniques  of  the  Novel  in  the  Golden  Age.  Studies  in  the  prevalent  genres: 
chivalric,  sentimental,  pastoral,  Byzantine,  picaresque.  M  T  2,  W  3.  Miss 
Clemente. 

[347a  Golden  Age  Drama:  Juan  del  Encina  to  Calderon.  The  development  of  the  drama 
from  the  latest  medieval  examples  to  the  autos  sacramentales  of  Calderon.] 

[350b  The  Literary  Life  of  Colonial  Hispanic- America.  The  conflict  between  artistic 
attitudes  and  European  influences  that  shaped  the  character  of  Hispanic- 
American  letters.] 

The  Modern  Period 

[360a  Romanticism  and  the  Revival  of  the  Spanish  Past.  Aspects  of  the  re-creation  of  old 
legendary  and  historical  material.] 

362b  Seminar:  The  Hispanic  and  the  Universal  in  the  Novels  of  Galdos.  An  analysis  of 
Galdos'  complex  integration  of  Spain's  history  and  character  with  the  more 
intimate  conflicts  of  man.     M  3-4:50.    Miss  Navarro. 

363a  Realism  in  Spain:  The  Image  of  the  Regions .  Regionalism  as  an  original  Spanish 
contribution  to  nineteenth  century  literature.  Hours  to  be  arranged.  Miss 
Navarro. 

[364b  Tradition  and  Dissent:  The  Generation  of  '98.  The  problem  of  Spain  as  seen 
in  the  writings  of  the  forty  years  preceding  the  Spanish  Civil  War  with  special 
emphasis  on  the  modern  essay.     Alternates  with  366b.] 

365a  New  Directions  in  the  Twentieth  Century  Novel.  A  study  of  the  important  novel- 
ists of  the  twentieth  century  in  the  light  of  their  formal  innovations  and  their 
artistic,  philosophical,  and  social  preoccupations:  Hours  to  be  arranged. 
Mr.  Allegro. 
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366b  The  Heritage  of  Modernism:  Twentieth  Century  Poetry.  Readings  in  twentieth 
century  poetry;  a  study  of  trends,  schools,  and  movements.  Alternates  with 
364b.    Hours  to  be  arranged.     Mr.  Wescott. 

367b     Seminar  on  the  New  Drama:     Themes  and  Trends.    Contemporary  developments 
in  Spanish  drama  from  Garcia  Lorca  to  Arrabal.     Th  7:30.     Mr.  Allegro. 

370a      Hispanic-American  Society  in  the  Novel.    Fuentes,  Vargas  Llosa,  Garcia  Marquez, 
and  others.    M  12,  T  11-12:50.    Mr.  Cutler. 

371b     Currents  in  Modern  Hispanic- American  Poetry.     Nineteenth    and  twentieth  cen- 
tury Hispanic-American  poetry.    Hours  to  be  arranged.    Miss  Navarro. 


380a,  380b  Special  Studies  in  the  Formative  Period. 
for  senior  majors  and  honors  students. 

382a,  382b  Special  Studies  in  the  Imperial  Period. 
for  senior  majors  and  honors  students. 

384a,  384b  Special  Studies  in  the  Modern  Period. 
senior  majors  and  honors  students. 


By  permission  of  the  department 

By  permission  of  the  department 

By  permission  of  the  department  for 


386a,  386b  Special  Studies  in  Hispanic-American  Literature.      By  permission  of  the  de- 
partment for  senior  majors  and  honors  students. 

388a,  388b     Special  Studies  in  Language  Teaching.    Admission  by  permission  of  the  de- 
partment for  seniors. 


GRADUATE 

Students  who  wish  to  do  graduate  work  in  the  department  are  expected  to  have  a 
knowledge  of  Latin. 

Adviser:    Miss  Navarro. 

400        Research  and  Thesis.     May  be  taken  for  double  credit. 
[402a,  402b     History  of  the  Spanish  Language.    Miss  Navarro.] 
410a,  410b     Spanish  Bibliography  and  Literary  Methods.    Mrs.  Kelley. 

440a      Studies  in  Contemporary  Spanish  Literature.     A  detailed  examination  of  the  main 
currents  of  Spanish  contemporary  literature  emphasizing  stylistic  analysis. 
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460a  Studies  in  the  Golden  Age.  Traditionalism,  Renaissance,  Catholic  Reformation: 
artistic  and  ideological  problems,  in  reference  to  specific  authors,  works,  and 
periods. 

480a,  480b  Advanced  Studies  in  Spanish  Literature.  Arranged  in  consultation  with  the 
adviser  of  graduate  study  on  subjects  such  as  poetry  of  the  Golden  Age, 
Cervantes,  Tirso  and  the  Spain  of  his  epoch,  and  prose  of  the  eighteenth, 
nineteenth,  and  twentieth  centuries. 

THE  MAJORS 

Adviser  for  Hispanic  Studies  and  for  Hispanic-American  Studies:    Mrs.  Kelley. 
Adviser  for  Study  Abroad:     Mrs.  Kelley. 

Hispanic  Studies 

Basis:     212a  and  b,  or  215a  and  b,  or  216a  and  b. 

Requirements:  Nine  semester  courses,  including  the  basis,  of  which  six  must  be 
above  the  intermediate  level.  Students  majoring  in  Hispanic  Studies  are  expected 
to  elect  courses  in  each  of  the  periods,  i.e.,  in  the  Formative,  the  Imperial  and  the 
Modern. 

An  examination  of  competence  or  an  integrating  paper. 

Hispanic-American  Studies 
Two  programs  are  offered: 

Program  I:  for  students  particularly  interested  in  literature. 
Basis:     212a  and  b,  or  215a  and  b,  or  216a  and  b. 

Requirements:  Nine  semester  courses,  including  the  basis,  of  which  six  must  be 
above  the  intermediate  level  and  include  350b  and  370a  or  371b.      Courses 
dealing  with  Brazilian  literature  may  also  be  counted  in  the  major. 
Students  electing  this  major  are  strongly  urged  to  elect  courses  also  in  other 

departments  dealing  with  Hispanic- American  problems. 
An   examination   of  competence  or  an  integrating  paper  dealing  with  His- 
panic-American literature. 
Program  II:  for  students  interested  in  fields  other  than  literature. 
Basis:     History  257a,  and  History  255b  or  256b. 

Requirements:  Hispanic  Studies  216a  and  b  or  two  courses  from  350b,  370a 
and  371b;  five  semester  courses  (on  the  intermediate  or  advanced  level),  to 
be  selected  from  art,  economics,  geography,  government,  hispanic  studies, 
history,  sociology  and  anthropology,  dealing  with  problems  in  or  related  to 
Hispanic-America. 
An  examination  of  competence  or  an  integrating  paper. 
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HONORS 
Director:    Mr.  Wescott. 

Hispanic  Literature 

Requirements:  Those  of  the  Hispanic  Studies  major.  The  program  must  include  a 
minimum  of  two  seminars,  and  courses  from  the  Formative,  the  Imperial  and  the 
Modern  Periods.  The  student's  honors  work  will  culminate  in  a  long  paper  nor- 
mally to  be  written  during  the  first  semester  of  the  senior  year. 

Examinations:     An  integrating  honors  examination  and  an  oral  examination. 

Hispanic-American  Literature 

Requirements:  Those  listed  under  Program  I  of  the  Hispanic-American  Studies 
major.  Minimum  of  one  seminar  and  one  Special  Studies.  A  long  paper  normally 
to  be  written  during  the  first  semester  of  the  senior  year. 

Examinations:     An  integrating  honors  examination  and  an  oral  examination. 

Hispanic-American  Area  Studies 

Students  will  plan  their  honors  program  with  the  Director  of  Honors  in  consultation 
with  members  of  the  departments  concerned  with  Hispanic-American  problems. 

Requirements:  Those  listed  under  Program  II  of  the  Hispanic-American  Studies 
major.  The  program  must  include  a  minimum  of  two  seminars.  At  least  one 
course  or  seminar  dealing  with  Hispanic-American  problems  in  each  of  the  par- 
ticipating departments,  i.e.,  in  Economics,  Government,  Hispanic  Studies,  His- 
tory, and  Sociology  and  Anthropology.  A  long  paper  dealing  with  a  problem  or 
problems  relating  to  at  least  two  of  the  departments  participating  in  the  program, 
normally  to  be  written  during  the  first  semester  of  the  senior  year. 

Examination:     An  integrating  honors  examination. 
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professors: 


associate  professors: 


ASSISTANT  PROFESSORS: 


instructor: 


lecturers: 


CORWIN     MENDENHALL,     B.LITT.,     PH.D.,     LL.D. 

Acting  Chairman, 
Chairman 


Thomas 
l.h.d. 

klemens  von  klemperer,  ph.d., 
first  semester 

Louis  Cohn-Haft,  ph.d. 

Nelly  Schargo  Hoyt,  ph.d. 

Stanley  Maurice  Elkins,  ph.d. 
*Robert  Mitchell  Haddad,  ph.d 

Joan  M.  Afferica,  ph.d. 
**Allen  Weinstein,  PH.D. 

R.  Jackson  Wilson,  ph.d. 
JLester  K.  Little,  ph.d. 

Howard  Allen  Nenner,  ll.b.,  ph.d. 

Neal  E.  Salisbury,  ph.d. 

Joachim  W.  Stieber,  ph.d. 

Mary  Lynn  McDougall,  ph.d. 

David  Clay  Large,  ph.d. 

E.  Bruce  Brooks,  ph.d. 

Julia  Bell  Hirschberg,  m.a. 

Leslie  J.  Burlingame,  ph.d. 
1Fredric  L.  Cheyette,  ph.d. 
1Mary-Elizabeth  Murdock,  PH.D. 
xPaul  Harold  Seton,  m.d. 


Introductory  and  intermediate  courses  are  available  to  all  students.  Those  who 
are  considering  a  major  or  advanced  work  in  history  are  encouraged  to  enroll  in 
History  100a  and  100b  or  101b.  The  "300  courses"  are  intended  primarily  for 
upperclassmen.  Students  planning  to  honor  in  history  should  consult  the  special 
regulations.  A  reading  knowledge  of  foreign  languages  is  recommended,  especially 
for  students  planning  to  major  in  history. 


INTRODUCTORY  COURSES 

100a  Ideas  and  Institutions  in  European  History,  350-1650.  The  rise  of  a  distinctive 
Latin  Christian  (medieval)  society  in  western  Europe;  the  emergence  of  new 
cultural  ideals  in  Renaissance  Italy;  religion  and  politics  in  the  Age  of  the 
Reformation.  Lee.  M  2,  W  3;  dis.  M  3-5;  T  W  9;  T  3-5;  W  7:30-9:30. 
Mr.  Stieber,  Director. 
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100b  Selected  Topics  in  History  since  1600.  Each  section  has  a  single  two-hour  meeting 
per  week.  Sections  C,  E,  F  and  G  will  meet  an  additional  hour  for  a  lecture. 
100a  is  not  a  prerequisite.    Mr.  Large,  Director.    Topics  for  1974-75: 

A.  War  and  Society  in  Europe,  1648-1974.    Th  11-1.     Mrs.  Hoy  t. 

B.  Europe  and  the  World  in  the  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Centuries.    T  3-5.     Mr. 
Mendenhall. 

C.  The  Emergence  and  Development  of  the  Modern  State  in  Europe  from  the  Seven- 
teenth to  the  Mid-Twentieth  Century.    T  5,  W  2-4.     Miss  AfTerica. 

D.  European  Society  in  the  Seventeenth  Century.    Th  4-6.     Mr.  Nenner. 

E.  Passage  to  Modernity:    The  Socio-Economic,  Political  and  Cultural  Transforma- 
tion of  Europe,  1750-1940.    M  2,  T  3-5.    Ms.  McDougall. 

F.  Passage  to  Modernity:    The  Socio-Economic,  Political  and  Cultural  Transforma- 
tion of  Europe,  1750-1940.    M  2,  M  3-5.    Mr.  Large. 

G.  Passage  to  Modernity:    The  Socio-Economic,  Political  and  Cultural  Transforma- 
tion of  Europe,  1750-1940.    M  2,  T  11-12:50.    Mr.  Large. 

H.     Revolution  and  Counter-Revolution  in  Europe,  1789-1933.     M  7:30.     Mr.  von 

Klemperer. 
I.      Patterns  in  Chinese  Rebellions,  A.D.  18-1949.     M  3-5.     Mr.  Brooks. 

101b  Problems  in  Greco-Roman  History.  A  study  of  classical  civilization  between  the 
formation  of  the  Greek  city-states  and  the  decline  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
Lee.  W  Th  10;  sect.  F  10-11:50.  Mr.  Cohn-Haft  and  members  of  the  De- 
partment. 

INTERMEDIATE  COURSES 

201a  The  Ancient  Near  East.  Introduction  to  the  history  and  modern  study  of  the 
earliest  civilizations  of  the  Near  East,  from  the  Sumerians  and  the  Old  King- 
dom in  Egypt  to  the  Persian  Empire.    Th  F  8:40-9:50.     Mr.  Cohn-Haft. 

202a      Classical  Greece.    W  Th  F  12.     Mr.  Cohn-Haft. 

203a      The  Roman  Republic.     Th  4-5:50.     Mr.  Cohn-Haft. 

[204a     The  Roman  Empire.    Mr.  Cohn-Haft.] 

[212a  Latin  Christian  Society,  300-1100.  The  formation  of  Latin  Christendom  out  of 
its  Roman,  Germanic,  and  Christian  elements.     Mr.  Little.] 

[213b  Latin  Christian  Society,  1000-1300.  The  formation  of  the  basic  structures  of 
pre-industrial  Europe:  cities,  markets,  roads,  buildings,  universities,  mon- 
archies, "estates,"  parliaments,  and  the  various  forms  of  religious  life.  Mr. 
Little.l 
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[216a  The  Islamic  Middle  East  to  the  Fifteenth  Century.  The  emergence,  development 
and  decline  of  medieval  Islamic  civilization.     Mr.  Haddad.] 

217a  East  Asia  to  906.  The  development  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  civilizations  from 
prehistoric  times  to  their  fully-realized  traditional  forms.  M  10-11:50,  T  10. 
Mr.  Brooks. 

219a  Chinese  Society  as  Reflected  in  T'ang  Poetry.  Students  will  learn  sufficient  Chinese 
to  read  a  small  corpus  of  representative  poems  as  a  guide  to  proper  interpre- 
tation of  a  larger  corpus  of  poetry  and  other  historical  sources  read  in  transla- 
tion, and  as  an  exercise  in  cultural  participation.  M  12,  T  W  11,  and  T  12 
at  the  option  of  the  instructor.    Mr.  Brooks. 

221a  Europe  from  1300  to  1530  and  the  Civilization  of  the  Renaissance  in  Italy.  Latin 
Christian  society  during  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  with  emphasis 
upon  the  theory  and  practice  of  government  in  church  and  state.  The  for- 
mation of  new  cultural  ideals  in  Renaissance  Italy,  set  against  the  background 
of  traditional  Latin  Christian  (late  medieval)  civilization.  Open  to  fresh- 
men by  permission  of  the  instructor  only.    M  T  W  9.    Mr.  Stieber. 

222b  Europe  from  1475  to  1610:  the  Age  of  the  Reformation  and  the  Transition  to  Early 
Modern  Times.  Latin  Christian  society  on  the  eve  of  the  Reformation;  hu- 
manism north  of  the  Alps;  religion  and  politics  in  the  Age  of  the  Reformation. 
Open  to  freshmen  by  permission  of  the  instructor.     M  T  W  9.     Mr.  Stieber. 

223a  England  under  the  Tudors  and  Stuarts.  Political,  social,  and  intellectual  history 
of  England  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  W  Th  F  12,  Th  11 
at  the  option  of  the  instructor.     Mr.  Nenner. 

224a     France  from  1559  through  the  French  Revolution.    Th  F  8:40-9:50.    Mrs.  Hoyt. 

[225a  The  Age  of  Monarchy  and  Revolution.  A  comparative  analysis  of  political, 
social  and  economic  problems  of  continental  Europe  from  the  end  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  War  to  the  French  Revolution.  Open  to  freshmen  by  per- 
mission of  the  instructor  only.    Mrs.  Hoyt.] 

226a     Russia  from  the  Kievan  Period  to  1801.    W  Th  10,  F  10-11:50.    Miss  Afferica. 

227b  The  Enlightenment:  Intellectual  History  of  Eighteenth  Century  Europe.  Th  F  8:40- 
9:50.    Mrs.  Hoyt. 

231a  Nineteenth  Century  Europe.  The  triumph  and  failure  of  nineteenth  century 
bourgeois  liberalism;  the  politics  and  culture  of  anti-liberal  mass  movements 
in  fin  de  siecle  Europe;  the  domestic  origins  of  imperialism  and  world  war. 
M  T  W  9.    Mr.  Large. 
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[232b  Modern  European  History.  Conflicts  and  revolutions  in  Europe  in  the  twentieth 
century;  prelude  to  war,  war  and  peace,  1904-1919;  Communist  and  Fascist 
revolutions;  democracies  in  crisis:  successes  and  failures  of  internationalism; 
World  War  II;  postwar  Europe.] 

233b  England  from  Revolution  through  Industrialization.  Political,  social,  and  intel- 
lectual history  of  Britain  from  1689-1850.  W  Th  F  12,  Th  11  at  the  option 
of  the  instructor.     Mr.  Nenner. 

234b  France  since  Napoleon.  The  political,  social,  and  cultural  evolution  of  modern 
France:     1815  to  the  present.    M  T  W  9.    Mr.  Large. 

[235b    Germany  since  1870.] 

236a  Central  Europe  since  1815.  The  Hapsburg  monarchy  and  its  successor  states. 
Problems  of  a  multinational  area  in  an  age  of  nationalism;  the  interaction 
between  this  area  and  the  great  powers.  Open  to  freshmen  by  permission 
of  the  instructor  only.  M  T  1:40-2:50,  W  3  at  the  option  of  the  instructor. 
Mr.  von  Klemperer. 

237b     Russia  since  1801.    W  Th  10,  F  10-11:50.    Miss  Afferica. 

[242b  Intellectual  History  of  Europe  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Focus  on  three  broad 
currents:  the  Romantic  reaction  to  the  Enlightenment  tradition  and  the 
French  Revolution;  the  mid-century  vogue  of  positivistic  and  rationalistic 
social  theory,  as  well  as  cultural  realism;  and  the  revolt  against  positivism 
which  began  in  the  1890's.     Mr.  Large.] 

243b  The  Culture  of  Europe  between  the  Two  World  Wars.  The  Great  Illusions:  the 
Wilsonian  and  Marxist  Visions;  Europe  between  Normality  and  Crisis;  the 
Culture  of  the  Twenties  and  Thirties;  the  Problems  of  Totalitarianism;  Ap- 
peasement and  the  Road  to  World  War  II.  M  T  1:40-2:50,  W  3  at  the  op- 
tion of  the  instructor.     Mr.  von  Klemperer. 

251b  The  Islamic  Middle  East  since  the  Fifteenth  Century.  The  Ottoman  and  Safavid 
Empires  and  their  modern  successor  states;  the  transformation  of  traditional 
institutions  under  the  impact  of  the  West.    W  Th  F  10.     Mr.  Haddad. 

253b  East  Asia  since  906.  Later  evolution  and  modern  internationalization  of 
Chinese  and  Japanese  civilizations.     M  10-11:50,  T  10.     Mr.  Brooks. 

255b  Latin  America  since  Independence .  Analysis  of  its  political,  economic  and  social 
history.    To  be  given  at  Amherst,  1974-75.    W  F  2.    Ms.  Hirschberg. 

[256b    Mexico  and  the  Hispanic-Indian  Republics] 
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257a  Hispanic  America  in  the  Colonial  Period.  The  discoveries  and  the  early  clash  of 
Spanish  and  Indian  cultures;  the  crystallization  of  new  colonial  societies;  the 
seventeenth-century  enigma;  social,  economic  and  political  crises  and  attempts 
at  reform.     M  12,  T  W  11.    Ms.  Hirschberg. 

[261a  The  Colonial  Experience  in  North  America.  Social,  cultural,  and  political  de- 
velopments in  the  British  colonies  to  the  eve  of  the  American  Revolution. 
Alternates  with  360a.     Mr.  Salisbury.] 

262b  The  United  States  in  the  Early  National  Period,  1808-7860.  The  primary  focus 
will  be  on  the  changing  character  of  American  politics  between  Jefferson 
and  Lincoln.  Topics  will  include:  the  second  party  system,  slavery,  aboli- 
tionism, westward  expansion,  the  Republicans,  and  the  politics  of  secession. 
Th  F  8:40-9:50.     Mr.  Elkins. 

264a     History  of  the  South  since  the  Civil  War.    Th  F  8:40-9:50.     Mr.  Elkins. 

[265a  The  Roots  of  Modern  America,  7860-1919.  Topics  include  the  background  of 
Civil  War,  the  War  and  Reconstruction,  Indian  policy,  industrialization, 
urban  growth,  immigrant  culture,  late  nineteenth  century  agrarian  and 
middle-class  reform  movements,  working-class  protest,  imperial  expansion, 
the  Progressive  era,  and  American  involvement  in  the  First  World  War.  Mr. 
Weinstein.] 

266b  Problems  in  United  States  Social  History.  Social  change  in  the  past  century  and 
a  half,  as  reflected  in  the  family,  sex  roles,  ethnicity  and  race  relations,  com- 
munities and  cities,  social  structure,  conflict,  efforts  at  reform  and  control. 
W  Th  F  10.     Mr.  Salisbury. 

267a  Contemporary  America:  World  War  I  to  the  Present.  Topics  include  the  decline 
of  Progressivism,  American  involvement  in  World  War  I,  business  civiliza- 
tion in  the  1920's,  American  society  and  the  Great  Depression,  the  United 
States  as  a  global  power,  and  post- World  War  II  American  society.  Th 
11-1,  F  12.     Mr.  Weinstein. 

273a  Intellectual  History  of  the  United  States:  1620-1860.  M  12,  T  11-12:50.  Mr. 
Wilson. 

274b  Intellectual  History  of  the  United  States:  1860  to  the  present.  M  12,  T  11-12:50. 
Mr.  Wilson. 

281a  Urbanization  and  the  City:  The  European  Experience,  1750-1900.  Population 
growth,  industrialization  and  urbanization;  urban  decay  and  renewal.  M 
10-11:50,  T  10.     Ms.  McDougall. 
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282b  European  Society  Under  the  Impact  of  Industrialization,  7750-1900.  A  comparisoi 
of  the  socio-political  consequences  of  early,  late  and  slow  industrialization  in 
Britain,  Germany  and  France.     M  10-11:50,  T  10.     Ms.  McDougall. 

285a  American  Economic  History:  1870-1950.  The  rise  of  industrialism  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  response  to  it.  Analysis  of  American  economic  development, 
the  problems  it  created,  and  the  ways  in  which  Americans  have  tried  to  cope 
with  these  problems.  Recommended  background:  Economics  110a  or 
1 10b.    M  T  W  9.    Mr.  Aldrich  (Economics). 

301a,  301b  Special  Studies.  By  permission  of  the  department,  for  qualified  upper- 
classmen. 

COLLOQUIA 

Reading  and  discussion  courses  with  enrollment  limited  to  twenty  students. 
History  and  Social  Science  295b  Interdepartmental  Colloquium  in  Economics,  Govern- 
ment, History,  and  Sociology .  Topic  for  1974-75:  Sex  Roles  and  Social  Change. 
The  role  of  women  in  traditional,  developing,  industrial,  and  revolutionary 
settings.  Involvement  of  women  in  work,  family,  religion,  and  politics. 
Analysis  of  the  factors  that  inhibit  or  promote  changes  in  the  position  of 
women.  Enrollment  limited.  Admission  by  permission  of  the  instructors. 
Ms.  Horowitz  (Economics),  Mrs.  Fowlkes  (Sociology  and  Anthropology), 
and  Ms.  Ackelsberg  (Government). 

322a  History  and  Historians.  A  study  of  great  historians  and  the  development  of 
historical  thought.     Th  11-1.     Mrs.  Hoyt. 

332a  Themes  in  English  History  since  1485.  Britain  in  decline:  1851  to  the  present. 
W  7:30.     Mr.  Nenner. 

[334b    Modern  Imperialism^ 

[336b    Intellectual  History  of  Europe  in  the  Twentieth  Century.     Mr.  von  Klemperer.] 

337b  The  History  of  Women.  F  11-12:50.  Members  of  the  Department;  Mrs.  Hoyt, 
Director. 

345b  Modern  Germany.  Topic  for  1974-75:  Resistance  and  Collaboration:  the 
Case  of  Germany  under  Hitler.    W  7:30.     Mr.  von  Klemperer. 

356b  Mexico  and  the  Hispanic-Indian  Republics.  From  Indian  empire  to  Spanish 
colony  to  Mexican  republic:  evolution  or  revolution?  Pre-Columbian  In- 
dian civilizations  and  the  Aztec  hegemony;  Cortes  and  the  Spanish  conquest; 
the  colonial  experience;  struggles  for  independence;  the  search  for  a  new! 
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national  identity;  the  institutionalized  revolution.     F  10-11:50.     Ms.  Hirsch- 
berg. 

357b  Comparative  Slave  Systems  in  the  Americas.  A  review  of  the  slave  cultures  of  the 
black  diaspora  in  Africa,  Brazil,  the  West  Indies  and  the  American  South. 
The  economics  of  the  plantation,  the  black  personality,  slave  resistance  and 
abolition  are  examined.  Th  11-12:50.  Mr.  Marable.  (Afro-American 
Studies). 

360a  Colonial  America.  Topic  for  1974-75:  Interdisciplinary  Approaches  to 
Colonial  History.     T  3-5.     Mr.  Salisbury. 

361b  Problems  in  American  Political  Development:  Federalists  and  Republicans,  1789- 
1808.  Ideological  and  political  developments  during  the  age  of  Washington 
and  Jefferson.  Principal  themes:  the  emergence  and  definition  of  an  ideology 
of  party  and  faction,  the  conflict  between  agrarian  and  entrepreneurial  views 
of  the  world,  and  the  unsettling  impact  of  the  French  Revolution  and  its 
consequences  in  Europe.     Th  4-6.     Mr.  Elkins. 

362a  The  United  States  since  1945.  Topic  for  1974-75:  The  Gold  War  and  Ameri- 
can Society.     Th  7:30.     Mr.  Weinstein. 

363a  A  Psychoanalytical  Dimension  in  Cultural  History.  Psychoanalytical  theory  and 
its  application  to  European  and  American  culture  in  various  time  periods. 
Prerequisite:  two  semester  courses  in  European  and/or  American  history. 
W  7:30.     Dr.  Seton,  Mr.  Wilson. 

381a,  [381b]  The  Teaching  of  History  and  the  Social  Sciences.  A  course  for  prospective 
teachers  of  history  and  social  studies  at  the  secondary  level.  Classroom 
procedure  and  curriculum  in  secondary  school  history  and  related  subjects; 
organization  and  presentation  of  subject  matter.  Two  class  hours  with  ob- 
servation and  directed  intern  teaching.  Recommended  background:  Edu- 
cation 232b.  Admission  by  permission  of  the  instructor.  M  3-4:50.  Mr. 
Ducharme  (Education). 

[386a     Topics  in  Comparative  History.] 

History  of  Science  395a  The  Concept  of  Nature  from  the  Pre-Socratics  to  Newton.  Th 
7:30.     Ms.  Burlingame. 

History  of  Science  396b  Science  from  Newton  to  1900.  The  role  of  the  biological 
and  physical  sciences  in  shaping  the  modern  world  view.  Th  7:30.  Ms. 
Burlingame. 

SEMINARS 

303b     Problems  in  Greek  History.    Th  4-5:50.    Mr.  Cohn-Haft. 
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[311b  School  and  Society  in  the  Latin  West,  400-1400.  The  connection  between  educa- 
tional programs  -  ideal  and  actual  -  and  the  societies  in  which  they  ap- 
peared, from  late  antiquity  to  the  early  modern  era.     Mr.  Little.] 

[313a  Problems  in  Franciscan  and  Dominican  History.  The  lives  of  St.  Francis  and  St. 
Dominic  and  the  ways  these  were  treated  in  literature  and  painting  from  the 
early  thirteenth  to  the  mid-fifteenth  centuries.     Mr.  Little.] 

324b  Topics  in  European  History,  1300-1600.  Topic  for  1974-75:  State  and  Church 
in  the  Age  of  the  Reformation.     W  7:30.     Mr.  Stieber. 

325b      The  Expansion  of  Europe  Overseas,  1500-1789.     M  7:30.     Mr.  Mendenhall. 

[327a     The  Enlightenment  and  the  Encyclopedic     Mrs.  Hoyt.] 

[328b    Problems  in  the  French  Revolution.    Mrs.  Hoyt.] 

341a  Modern  Europe.  Topic  for  1974-75:  The  "Home  Front"  in  the  First  World 
War.  The  effects  of  the  Great  War  on  society  and  culture  in  England, 
France  and  Germany,  1914-18.    M  3-5.     Mr.  Large. 

343b  Topics  in  British  History.  Topic  for  1974-75:  Revolution  and  Restoration: 
1640-1690.    W  7:30.     Mr.  Nenner. 

347b  Topics  in  European  Social  History.  Topic  for  1974-75:  Social  Deviance  anc 
Social  Control:  perceptions  and  definitions  of  "madness";  crime  and  povert) 
in  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  century  Europe;  and  programs  designed  t( 
deal  with  these  problems.     M  3-5.     Ms.  McDougall. 

348a  Topics  in  Russian  History.  Topic  for  1974-75:  Revolutionary  Russia:  the 
origins,  development  and  stabilization  of  Soviet  power,  1898-1924.  W  7:30. 
Miss  Afferica. 

[349b     Topics  in  European  Intellectual  History] 

[351b    Problems  in  the  History  of  the  Islamic  Middle  East.     Mr.  Haddad.] 

353b  Topics  in  the  History  of  East  Asia.  Topic  for  1974-75:  Early  Imperial  China. 
The  form  and  mode  of  persistence  of  the  imperial  state,  bureaucratic  and  so- 
cial structure,  the  barbarian  challenge,  economic  problems,  the  assimilation 
of  Buddhism,  the  role  of  the  individual,  philosophical  nihilism,  literary  ex- 
pression, and  other  descriptive  or  comparative  topics  centering  especially  on 
the  period  265-420.  Students  with  a  comparative  interest  in  European  his- 
tory are  particularly  welcome.     M  7:30.     Mr.  Brooks. 

355b  Problems  in  the  History  of  Latin  America.  Topic  for  1974-75:  Spaniard  vs.  In- 
dian on  the  New  World  Frontier.    Analysis  and  comparison  of  attitudes  and 
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behavior  of  major  Spanish  interest  groups  (Crown,  colonial  administration, 
clergy,  conquistadors  and  other  colonists)  toward  Indian  populations  in  dif- 
ferent regions  of  Hispanic  America,  and  the  varying  Indian  responses  evoked; 
the  Black  and  White  legends;  culture  shock  and  acculturation;  and  the  role 
of  the  Indian  in  Spanish  colonial  society.     Th  4-5:50.     Ms.  Hirschberg. 

[357b    Comparative  Slave  Systems  in  the  Americas] 

[358a    Change  and  Continuity  in  Brazilian  Society] 

373b  The  American  Revolution,  1763-1789.  The  movement  for  independence,  the  de- 
velopment of  a  republican  ideology,  the  military  and  diplomatic  history  of 
the  war,  the  establishment  of  new  frames  of  government.  M  7:30.  Mr. 
Elkins. 

374b     Problems  in  United  States  Intellectual  History.    T  3-5.     Mr.  Wilson. 

[377a  The  United  States  in  the  Gilded  Age.  Social  and  economic  change,  cultural  life, 
and  political  themes  in  late  nineteenth  century  America.    Mr.  Weinstein.] 

378a  An  Introduction  to  Archives.  Research  topics;  analysis  and  evaluation  of  prob- 
lems in  archival  methodology  and  historical  scholarship.  M  7:30.  Miss 
Murdock. 

379a  Problems  in  United  States  Social  History.  Topic  for  1974-75:  American  Indians 
in  American  Society.    Th  4-6.    Mr.  Salisbury. 

385a  Topics  in  Comparative  History.  Topic  for  1974-75:  Fascism  and  the  Crisis  of 
the  European  Mind.     W  7:30.     Mr.  von  Klemperer. 

388a  Problems  of  Inquiry.  Introduction  to  the  method  of  historical  research,  analysis 
and  writing.  For  honors  students.  Th  4-6.  Members  of  the  Department. 
For  1 974-75 :    Miss  Afferica. 

389b  Nature  and  Meaning  of  History.  Inquiry  into  philosophical  questions  that  un- 
derlie historical  study.  Required  of  seniors  in  history  honors.  T  3-5.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Department.     For  1974-75:     Mr.  Stieber. 

[History  of  Science  397b  The  Scientific  Revolution:  1600-1800.  The  influence  of 
theology  and  philosophy  on  the  history  of  science.  Topics  include  the  role 
of  teleology  and  natural  theology  in  the  development  of  astronomy,  geology, 
and  biology,  and  the  interrelations  of  science  and  religion.    Ms.  Burlingame.] 

GRADUATE  COURSES 

400a,  400b  Research  and  Thesis. 

401a,  401b  Special  Problems  in  Historical  Study.     Arranged  individually  with  graduate 


students. 
[421a    Problems  in  Early  Modern  History. 
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431a      Problems  in  Modern  European  History.     M  3-5.     Ms.  McDougall. 
461a      Problems  in  American  History.     T  11-1.     Mr.  Salisbury. 

THE  MAJOR 

Advisers:  Mr.  Cohn-Haft,  Mr.  Elkins,  Mr.  Large,  Ms.  McDougall,  Mr.  Nenner, 
Mr.  Salisbury,  Mr.  Slieber,  Mr.  Wilson. 

Adviser  for  Study  Abroad:     Mrs.  Hoyt. 

All  sophomores  planning  to  study  abroad  and  seniors  returning  from  abroad  (except 
those  who  honor)  must  have  their  program  approved  by  the  departmental  Junior 
Year  Abroad  adviser. 

The  history  major  is  constituted  by  ten  semester  courses,  distributed  as  follows: 

1)  History  100a  and  100b  or  101b; 

2)  Major  Field  of  Concentration  (3  semester  courses,  of  which  one  must  be  a 

seminar) ; 

3)  Minor  Field  of  Concentration  (2  semester  courses  outside  the  major  field); 

4)  Additional  Courses  (three  semester  courses  or  colloquia,  two  of  which  may 

be  in  a  related  discipline). 

Freshmen  entering  the  major  with  a  satisfactory  score  in  European  history  on  either 
the  College  Board  Advanced  Placement  examination  or  the  department's  own 
placement  examination  (offered  in  the  fall,  prior  to  the  beginning  of  classes)  may 
be,  upon  petition,  exempted  from  History  100a.  This  semester  course  may  then 
be  replaced  by  any  intermediate  course  in  Medieval,  Renaissance,  or  Reforma- 
tion history.  Sophomores  wishing  to  enter  the  major  after  having  taken  such  an 
intermediate  course  may,  upon  petition,  substitute  it  for  History  100a.  All  history 
majors  are  ordinarily  expected  to  take  a  History  100b  proseminar  or  History  101b. 

All  history  majors  will  be  expected  to  take  a  competence  examination  at  the  end 
of  their  senior  year.     This  will  consist  of  two  parts: 

1)  Historiography:  based  on  course  work  and  a  supplementary  reading  list 

distributed  by  the  department; 

2)  Historical  Problems:  based  primarily  on  the  major  field  of  concentration. 
The  major  field  of  concentration  may  be  chosen  from  among  the  following: 

Ancient 

Medieval  (300-1400) 

Early  Modern 

{either  Renaissance-Reformation,  1300-1610 

or  The  Age  of  Monarchy,  1600-1815) 
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Modern  Europe 

{either  Nineteenth  Century  Europe,  1789-1919 

or  Contemporary  Europe,  1890  to  the  present) 
United  States 
Latin  America 
Middle  East 
East  Asia 

The  minor  field  of  concentration  should  consist  of  two  history  courses  that  are  closely 
related  in  terms  of  either  chronological  period,  geographical  area,  subject  area,  or 
a  specialized  branch  of  historical  inquiry. 

HONORS 

Director:     Miss  Afferica. 

Students  eligible  for  the  honors  program  normally  enter  as  juniors.  Seniors  return- 
ing from  a  junior  year  at  other  institutions  and  the  Junior  Years  Abroad  may  also 
apply.  A  candidate  for  admission  must  present  the  basis  of  the  major  (History 
100a  and  100b  or  101b)  and  at  least  one  other  course  in  history. 

Honors  students  will  present  ten  semester  courses  for  the  major  but  will  prepare 
only  a  major  field  selected  from  the  following: 

Ancient 

The  Formation  of  Latin  Christian  Society  (400-1400) 

Latin  Christian  Society  in  Transformation  (1000-1600) 

Early  Modern  Europe  (1300-1815) 

Modern  Europe  (1789-present) 

United  States 

Latin  America 

Middle  East 

East  Asia 

In  addition,  the  honors  student's  program  should  include  the  following: 

1)  History  388a  (taken  ordinarily  in  first  semester  of  junior  year); 

2)  Ancient  Studies  (one  semester  course)  in  ancient  history  or  one  of  the  follow- 

ing related  courses:     Art  211a,  Art  212b,  Government  260a,  Philosophy 
124a; 

3)  Honors  thesis  (for  single  or  double  credit,  either  in  consecutive  semesters  or 

first  semester  of  senior  year),  due  on  first  day  of  second  semester; 

4)  History  389b  (taken  in  second  semester  of  senior  year). 
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Seminars  or  Special  Studies  for  honors  students  will  be  offered  in  conjunction  with 
selected  lecture  courses.  During  the  advising  period,  students  should  consult  with 
the  departmental  Director  of  Honors  about  this  arrangement. 

In  each  semester  of  the  junior  and  senior  year  students  will  take  a  minimum  of  one 
such  attached  seminar,  regular  seminar,  or  colloquium,  either  within  or  outside 
the  department.  In  the  first  semester  of  senior  year  a  research  workshop  will  pro- 
vide an  opportunity  for  students  to  present  the  results  of  work  in  progress.  Honors 
students  will  have  the  option  of  taking  three  courses  for  credit  and  a  fourth  course 
for  honors  credit  in  the  second  semester  of  the  senior  year.  In  spring  of  the  senior 
year  the  student  will  be  examined  orally  on  the  larger  field  from  which  the  subject 
of  her  thesis  was  chosen  and  will,  in  addition,  present  a  written  exercise  on  a  prob- 
lem posed  at  the  beginning  of  the  Honors  Program  in  the  junior  year. 


HISTORY  OF  SCIENCE 

See  p.  62. 
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professor:       Giuseppe  Velli,  dottore  in  lettere,  Chairman 
assistant  professor:       Margherita  Silvi  Dinale,  dottore  in  lettere 
instructor:       Vittorio  R.  Felaco,  m.a. 

teaching  fellow:       Alba  Orsi,  dottore  in  lingue  e  letterature  straniere 

lecturer:      flOLE  Fiorillo  Magri,  a.m.,  dottore  in  lingue 
E  letterature  straniere 

It  is  recommended  that  students  planning  to  major  in  Italian  take  History  100a, 
one  course  in  modern  European  history,  and  Philosophy  124a,  b.  Those  intending 
to  spend  the  junior  year  in  Italy  should  consult  the  Adviser  about  preparatory 
courses. 

The  prerequisite  for  226  and  all  advanced  courses  is  11  0d  or  112.  In  all  literature 
courses  majors  will  be  required  to  write  in  Italian;  non-majors  may  do  written  work 
in  English. 

A.  LANGUAGE 

111  Elementary  Course.  M  T  W  9;  W  Th  F  12;  laboratory  work  and  weekly  con- 
versation meetings.  A  special  section  for  juniors  and  seniors  who  wish  greater 
emphasis  on  reading  ability  will  be  given.    Mrs.  Dinale,  Mr.  Felaco. 

IIOd  Intensive  Elementary  Course.  M  T  W  Th  F  2.  Laboratory  work  and  weekly 
conversation  meetings.     Three  semesters'  credit.     Mr.  Felaco. 

lllDb  Intensive  Elementary  Course.  Offers  the  same  program  of  intensive  study  as  the 
first  semester  of  IIOd.  M  T  W  Th  F  8.  One  and  one-half  semesters'  credit. 
Mr.  Felaco. 

112  Intermediate  Course.  Reading  from  modern  Italian  literature,  including 
grammar  and  composition;  followed  by  a  survey  of  Italian  civilization. 
Prerequisite:  two  entrance  units  in  Italian  or  111.  M  T  W  9.  Conversation 
and  discussion  meetings.     Mr.  Velli. 

227a  Intermediate  Composition.  Reading  of  and  comment  on  contemporary,  not 
exclusively  literary,  Italian  texts  with  special  emphasis  on  syntax  and  style. 
Italian-English  and  English-Italian  translation.  Prerequisite:  IIOd,  112,  or 
permission  of  the  department.     Hours  to  be  arranged.  Mr.  Felaco. 

331b  Advanced  Composition.  Continuation  of  227a  with  emphasis  on  composition. 
Prerequisite:  227a  or  permission  of  the  department.  Hours  to  be  arranged. 
Mrs.  Magri.] 
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B.  LITERATURE 

226  Survey  of  Italian  Literature.  Reading  of  outstanding  works,  and  considera- 
tion of  their  cultural  and  social  background.  Hours  to  be  arranged. 
Mrs.  Dinale. 

301,  301a,  301b  Special  Studies.  By  permission  of  the  department  for  senior  majors 
who  have  had  three  semester  courses  above  the  introductory  level.  Members 
of  the  Department. 

336        Dante:     Vita  Xuova,  Divina  Commedia.     M  10-11:50.     Mr.  Velli. 

337a  Selected  Readings  from  "Rerum  Vulgarium  Fragmenta"  Emphasis  on  the  culture 
and  style  of  Petrarch.  Reasons  for  and  nature  of  Petrarchism  and  its  Euro- 
pean diffusion.  Particular  attention  will  be  given  to  Petrarch's  influence  on 
French  and  English  Renaissance  poetry.  Bilingual  texts.  Conducted  in 
English.    T  11-12:50.    Mr.  Velli. 


337b  Boccaccio's  Decameron.  Themes,  structure  and  style.  Boccaccio's  place  in  the 
tradition  of  European  narrative.  Bilingual  texts.  Conducted  in  English. 
T  11-12:50.    Mr.  Velli. 

[338a  Ariosto's  Orlando  Furioso  and  the  Literary  Ideals  of  the  Renaissance.  Analysis  of 
the  work  and  reading  of  significant  episodes.  Tasso's  Gerusalemme  Liberata 
and  the  spirit  of  the  late  sixteenth  century.  Analysis  of  Tasso's  lyricism  and 
the  pre-baroque  character  of  his  art.     T  11-12:50.     Mr.  Velli.] 

338b  Machiavelli  and  Renaissance  Thought.  Reading  of  //  Principe  with  ample  selec- 
tions from  Discorsi  sopra  la  Prima  Deca  di  Tito  Livio  and  from  literary  work: 
(Mandragola,  Belfagor,  Lettere).     Hours  to  be  arranged.  Mr.  Velli. 

339a  Culture  and  Literature  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  Selected  readings  from  Vico' 
Scienza  Nuova  and  Autobiografia;  "La  Frusta  letteraria"  and  "II  Caffe";  Gold 
oni's  theatre;  Alfieri's  Vita  and  his  tragedies;  Foscolo's  Le  ultime  lettere  a 
Jacopo  Ortis,  Sonetti,  and  Sepolcri.     Th  11-12:50.     Mrs.  Dinale. 

[339b  Italian  Romanticism.  Leopardi:  selected  readings  from  his  Canti.  Manzoni 
/  Promessi  Sposi,  and  selections  from  minor  works.    Th  11-12:50.    Mrs.  Dinale. 

342b      Contemporary  Literature  and  Cinema.     A  parallel  study  of  fiction  and  film  fror  i 
post-war  Neo-realism  to  the  present  time.     Works  by  Verga,  Visconti.  D 
Sica,  Bassani,  Rossellini,  Pavese,  Antonioni,  Vittorini,  Moravia,  Fellini,  an 
Bellocchio  will  be  analyzed.     Conducted  in  English.     Th  11-12:50,  W  Y. 
Film  viewing  M  7  or  T  3.     Mrs.  Dinale. 
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GRADUATE 
\dviser:     Mr.  Velli. 

1-50,  450a,  450b     Research  and  Thesis. 

'51,  451a,  451b     Advanced  Studies. 

THE  MAJOR 

\dvisers:    Mrs.  Dinale,  Mr.  Velli. 

Vdviser  for  Study  Abroad:     Mrs.  Dinale. 

iased  on  110d  or  112. 

Requirements:  nine  semester  courses,  in  addition  to  the  basis  and  including  the 
following:  226;  331b;  336;  337a  or  b;  338a  or  b;  two  of  the  following:  339a,  339b, 
342b. 

^  comprehensive  examination  based  on  the  requirements  for  the  major. 

HONORS 

directors:    Mrs.  Dinale,  Mr.  Velli. 
iased  on  110d  or  112. 

Requirements:  nine  semester  courses  in  addition  to  the  basis,  as  in  the  major,  and  a 
long  paper  (a  semester  of  independent  work). 

fwo  examinations:  one  in  the  general  field  of  Italian  literature;  one  in  linguistic 
preparation. 
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professors:     *Bert  Mendelson,  ph.d. 
Alice  B.  Dickinson,  ph.d. 
associate  professor:     jMarjorie  Lee  Senechal,  ph.d. 

David  Warren  Cohen,  ph.d.,  Chairman 
assistant  professors:      James  Joseph  Callahan,  ph.d. 
**Alice  Jeanne  LaDuke,  ph.d. 
Helen  Elizabeth  Adams,  ph.d. 
Michael  O.  Albertson,  ph.d. 
James  Hedlund,  ph.d. 
Phyllis  Cassidy,  ph.d. 
instructor:       Virginia  Hill,  b.s. 

lecturer:       Alice  Epstein,  m.s. 

Students  planning  to  take  courses  in  mathematics  are  expected  to  offer  at  least 
three  entrance  credits  in  mathematics;  those  planning  to  major  in  mathematics  are 
advised  to  take  courses  in  mathematics  throughout  the  freshman  and  sophomore 
years.     A  course  in  astronomy  or  physics  is  also  recommended. 

1 00a  Topics  in  Finite  Mathematics  I.  Combinatorial  and  probabilistic  mathematical 
models  in  the  natural  and  social  sciences.  Not  intended  for  mathematics  or 
science  majors.    No  prerequisite.     Mr.  Albertson. 

102a  Pre-calculus  Mathematics.  Inequalities,  lines,  slopes,  polynomials,  functions, 
graphs,  trigonometry.  For  students  who  need  additional  preparation  be- 
fore taking  calculus.  Prerequisite:  three  entrance  units  in  mathematics,  not 
including  analytic  geometry.  M  T  W  9,  T  8  at  the  option  of  the  instructor; 
W  Th  F  10,  F  11  at  the  option  of  the  instructor. 

102b     A  repetition  of  102a.    M  T  W  9,  T  8  at  the  option  of  the  instructor. 

103a  Calculus  I.  The  derivative  with  applications,  the  integral,  the  mean  value 
theorem  and  the  fundamental  theorem  of  calculus.  Prerequisite:  102a  or 
at  least  three  entrance  units  in  mathematics  including  analytic  geometry. 
M  T  W  9,  T  10  at  the  option  of  the  instructor.  M  12,  T  W  11,  T  12  at  the 
option  of  the  instructor;  W  Th  F  10,  F  11  at  the  option  of  the  instructor; 
W  Th  F  12,  Th  1 1  at  the  option  of  the  instructor;  W  Th  F  2,  Th  3  at  the  op- 
tion of  the  instructor.     Members  of  the  Department. 

103b  Repetition  of  103a.  M  T  W  9,  T  8  at  the  option  of  the  instructor;  W  F  12 
Th  11,  Th  12  at  the  option  of  the  instructor.  W  Th  F  10,  F  11  at  the  option 
of  the  instructor. 

104a  Calculus  II.  Inverse  functions,  logarithmic  and  exponential  functions,  Tay- 
lor polynomials,  series,  techniques  of  integration.  Prerequisite:  103a  or 
104b,  or  four  entrance  units  in  mathematics  including  analytic  geometry 
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and  at  least  a  half-year  of  calculus.  M  T  W  9,  T  8  at  the  option  of  the  in- 
structor; M  12,  T  W  11,  T  12  at  the  option  of  the  instructor;  W  Th  F  10, 
F  1 1  at  the  option  of  the  instructor.    Members  of  the  Department. 

104b  Repetition  of  104a.  M  T  W  9,  T  10  at  the  option  of  the  instructor;  M  12, 
T  W  11,  T  12  at  the  option  of  the  instructor;  W  Th  F  10,  F  11  at  the  option 
of  the  instructor;  W  Th  F  12,  Th  11  at  the  option  of  the  instructor;  W  Th 
F  2,  Th  3  at  the  option  of  the  instructor.     Members  of  the  Department. 

[109b  The  Teaching  of  Elementary  Mathematics.  A  course  for  prospective  teachers  in 
elementary  school.  Selection  and  presentation  of  mathematics  in  the  pri- 
mary curriculum.  Observation,  directed  teaching  and  tutoring,  and  two 
class  hours  weekly.  No  prerequisite  in  mathematics.  Open  only  to  juniors 
and  seniors.    Offered  in  alternate  years.] 

[l  10b  Introduction  to  Symmetry.  The  mathematical  theory  of  repeating  patterns, 
studied  through  ornamental  patterns  and  applied  to  the  structure  of  crystals. 
Crystals  are  grown  and  the  physical  consequences  of  their  internal  symmetry 
are  explored.  Not  intended  for  mathematics  or  science  majors.  No  prereq- 
uisite.   Discussion-laboratory.    Ms.  Senechal.] 

113a  Computer  Programming.  Introduction  to  Fortran.  No  prerequisite.  No  credit. 
Students  planning  to  take  115a  should  not  register  for  1 1 3a  or  b.  Hours  to 
be  arranged  through  computer  center  or  the  instructor. 

113b     A  repetition  of  113a. 

115a  Introduction  to  Computer  Science.  Fortran  programming,  machine  languages, 
assembly  language,  operating  systems,  flow  charting,  and  sorting  techniques. 
Two  class  hours  and  a  two  hour  laboratory  to  be  arranged.  No  prerequisite. 
M  T  10.     Mr.  Hedlund. 

A  repetition  of  115a. 

Introduction  to  Numerical  Methods.  Application  of  numerical  methods  to  power 
series,  roots  of  equations,  simultaneous  equations,  numerical  integration,  and 
ordinary  differential  equations.  Prerequisite:  104a  or  b  and  some  knowledge 
of  Fortran.    Offered  in  alternate  years.    Mr.  Mendelson.] 

Linear  Algebra.  Vector  spaces,  matrices,  linear  transformations,  systems  of 
linear  equations.  Prerequisite:  104a  or  b,  or  permission  of  a  major  adviser 
in  mathematics.     T  Th  2,  W  3;  W  Th  F  10.     Members  of  the  Department. 

A  repetition  of  201  a.  TTh2,  W  3;  WThF  10.  Members  of  the  Department. 
Calculus  III.  Vectors,  partial  differentiation,  and  multiple  integration  with 
applications.  Prerequisite:  104a  or  b;  201a  or  b  is  suggested.  M  T  W  9; 
Th  F  8:40-9:50. 
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202b     A  repetition  of  202a.    M  T  W  9.    Members  of  the  Department. 

204b  Topics  in  Applied  Mathematics.  Prerequisite:  201a  or  b  and  202a  or  b,  or  per- 
mission of  the  instructor.    W  Th  F  12. 

207a  Fundamental  Concepts  of  Mathematics.  Topics  will  include  set  theory,  axioma- 
tic systems  and  models,  relations  and  functions,  transfinite  numbers,  para- 
doxes, methods  of  proof.  Prerequisite:  201a  or  b,  or  202a  or  b,  or  permission 
of  the  instructor.    W  10,  F  10-11:50.    Ms.  Dickinson. 

207b     A  repetition  of  207a.    W  10,  F  10-11:50. 

222a  Differential  Equations.  Theory  and  applications  of  ordinary  differential  equa- 
tions.   Prerequisite:     104a  or  b.    W  Th  F  12.    Ms.  Cassidy. 

224b  Topics  in  Geometry.  Prerequisite:  104a  or  b  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
TTh  1:40-2:50. 

233a  Modern  Algebra.  An  introduction  to  the  concepts  of  abstract  algebra,  includ- 
ing rings,  fields  and  groups.  Prerequisite:  201a  or  b,  or  permission  of  the  in- 
structor.   M  T  W  9.    Ms.  LaDuke. 

233b     A  repetition  of  233a.    M  1 2,  T  W  1 1 . 

[234a  Projective  Geometry.  Axioms,  duality,  projectivities,  equivalent  formulations  of 
the  fundamental  theorem,  introduction  of  coordinates,  conies.  Prerequisite: 
202a  or  b,  or  permission  of  the  instructor.] 

238a  Theory  of  Numbers.  Properties  of  integers  including  congruences,  primitive 
roots,  quadratic  residues,  continued  fractions.  Prerequisite:  233a  or  b,  or 
permission  of  the  instructor.    Th  F  8:40-9:50.     Ms.  Adams. 

242a  Topology.  Point  set  topology,  the  real  line,  metric  spaces,  abstract  topological 
spaces.    Prerequisite:   202a  or  b.    W  Th  F  12.    Mr.  Albertson. 

243b  Introduction  to  Analysis.  The  real  number  line,  continuous  functions,  differen- 
tiation, integration,  sequences  and  series  of  functions.  Prerequisites:  201a  or 
b,  and  202a  or  b,  or  permission  of  the  instructor.    M  T  W  9. 

244a  Complex  Variables.  Complex  numbers,  differentiation,  integration,  Cauchy 
integral  formula,  calculus  of  residues,  applications.  Prerequisites:  201a  or 
band  202a  orb.    T  Th  1:40-2:50.    Mr.  Callahan. 

246a  Probability  and  Statistics.  Probability  theory  and  mathematical  statistics  with 
applications  to  areas  of  individual  interest.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors;  to 
sophomores  by  permission  of  the  instructor.  Prerequisite:  104a  or  b.  M 
12,  T  W  11.     Mr.  Hedlund. 

250b  The  Teaching  of  Mathematics.  A  course  for  prospective  teachers  of  mathema- 
tics in  secondary  schools.     Selection  and  presentation  of  mathematics  in  the 
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secondary  curriculum.     Observation  and  directed  teaching,  and  two  class 
hours  weekly.    Prerequisites:  two  semester  courses  beyond  202a  or  b.    Offered 
in  alternate  years.    T  3-5. 
301a,  301b    Special  Studies.     By  permission  of  the  department  for  majors  who  have 

had  at  least  four  semester  courses  beyond  104a  or  b. 
302a,  302b    Special  Studies  for  Honors  Students.    Directed  reading,  exposition,  and  long 
paper.    The  topic  of  specialization  will  be  chosen  in  consultation  with  the  Di- 
rector at  the  beginning  of  the  senior  year.    Either  302a  or  302b  may  be  taken 
for  double  credit. 

333b     Topics  in  Abstract  Algebra.    Prerequisite:    233a  or  b.    M  T  W  9. 
143a     Mathematical  Analysis  I.    A  rigorous  treatment  of  the  concepts  of  the  calculus. 
Prerequisites:  201a  or  b  and  202a  or  b  and  at  least  one  of  the  following:    207a 
or  b,  242a,  243b.    M  12,  T  W  11.    Mr.  Cohen. 
>44b     Mathematical  Analysis  II.    Prerequisite:    343a.    M  12,  TW11. 

GRADUATE 
UOb      Topics  in  the  History  of  Mathematics.    Prerequisites:    201,  202,  233,  and  at  least 

one  of  the  following:    207,  242,  243.    Hours  to  be  arranged. 
20a,  420b    Special  Studies  in  Topology  and  Analysis. 
•30a,  430b    Special  Studies  in  Modern  Geometry. 
•40a,  440b    Special  Studies  in  Algebra. 

THE  MAJOR 
Advisers:     Ms.  Adams,  Mr.  Albertson,  Mr.  Callahan,  Mr.  Cohen,  Ms.  Dickinson, 

Ms.  LaDuke,  Mr.  Mendelson. 
adviser  for  Study  Abroad:     Ms.  LaDuke. 

tequirements:  Nine  semester  courses,  including  201a  or  b,  202a  or  b,  233a  or  b, 
and  207a  or  b,  or  242a  or  b,  or  243a  or  b.  Two  of  the  nine  may  be  chosen  from 
the  following:  Astronomy  122,  234  or  courses  at  a  higher  level;  Chemistry  231, 
241b,  435a;  Philosophy  320b;  Physics  214a  or  courses  at  a  higher  level  (except  226b 
and  311),  Economics  280b  or  Government  365b  (provided  it  follows  Mathematics 
246a).  Except  for  104a  or  b,  the  mathematics  courses  must  be  at  the  intermediate* 
or  advanced  level. 

Within  guidelines  established  by  the  department  and  with  its  approval,  each  ma- 
jor will  have  the  option  of  a  competence  examination  or  paper,  or  an  appropriate 
combination  of  the  two. 

HONORS 
)irector:     Mr.  Callahan. 

requirements:  in  addition  to  the  nine  courses  required  for  the  major,  students  must 
take  the  Special  Studies  for  honors  students  (302a  and  302b,  which  include  the 
long  paper)  in  the  senior  year.  Either  302a  or  302b  may  be  taken  for  double 
credit. 

.xaminations:  In  addition  to  the  requirements  for  the  major,  each  honors  student 
must  take  an  oral  examination  in  the  area  of  her  honors  thesis. 
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professors:       Iva  Dee  Hiatt,  m.a.,  Director  of  Choral  Music 
Vernon  Gotwals,  m.f.a.,  Chairman 
Paul  Richer  Evans,  ph.d. 

t  Robert  Martin  Miller,  mus.m.,  lic.  de  concert 
Adrienne  Auerswald,  a.m. 
jdorothy  stahl,  b.mus. 
**Philipp  Otto  Naegele,  ph.d. 


william  allan 
neilson  professor: 
associate  professors: 


assistant  professors: 


2LoUISE  E.  CUYLER,  PH.D. 

William  Petrie  Wittig,  mus.m. 
Lory  Wallfisch 

Ronald  Christopher  Perera,  a.m. 
Ernst  Wallfisch 
John  Porter  Sessions,  mus.m. 
Peter  Anthony  Bloom,  ph.d. 
Kenneth  Edward  Fearn,  mus.m. 
Monica  Jakuc,  m.s. 
Gretchen  d'Armand,  m.m. 
nors  s.  josephson,  ph.d. 
Althea  Mitchell  Waites,  mus.m. 
fDoNALD  Franklin  Wheelock,  m.mus. 
Stephen  Albert,  b.a. 
Eugenie  Malek,  m.s. 
Adrianne  Greenbaum,  m.m. 
Ruth  Ames  Solie,  m.a. 
Melissa  B.  Cox,  m.a. 
Sheila  McAferty  Scott,  b.a. 

2Jean  P.  Chapman,  b.mus. 
Eloise  Degenring  Finardi,  b.a. 
:Ken  A.  McIntyre,  mus.m. 

Students  considering  a  major  in  music  are  advised  to  take  110a  and  110b  in  the 
freshman  year.  Those  whose  strong  background  in  harmony  suggests  exemption 
from  110b  may  take  a  placement  examination.  Prospective  majors  and  others  with 
musical  experience  may  take  200  in  the  freshman  year. 

A.     THEORY  AND  COMPOSITION 

110a  Materials  of  Musical  Composition.  Fundamentals  of  music,  ear  training,  nota- 
tion, instrumentation.  Practice  in  one-  and  two-part  writing  emphasizing  a 
twentieth  century  syntax.     Analysis,  assigned  listening,  and  informal  class- 


instructors: 


TEACHING  FELLOW: 


lecturers: 
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room  performance.     M  10-11:50,  T  W  10;  M  12,  T  11-12:50,  W  11;  M  T 
1:40-2:50,  W  3.     Members  of  the  Department. 

110b  Tonal  Harmony.  Harmonic  materials  and  procedures  in  the  common  practice 
period.  Four-part  writing,  ear  training,  and  analysis.  Prerequisite:  110a 
or  permission  of  the  instructor.  M  10-11:50,  T  W  10;  M  12,  T  11-12:50, 
W  1 1 ;  M  T  1 :40-2:50,  W  3.    Members  of  the  Department. 

221a  Tonal  Counterpoint.  Principles  of  two-  and  three-part  counterpoint  with  refer- 
ence to  such  categories  as  the  chorale  prelude,  invention,  canon,  and  fugue. 
Ear  training,  analysis,  and  practice  in  contrapuntal  writing.  Prerequisite: 
110b  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  M  T  8:40-9:50,  W  9;  W  Th  10,  F  10- 
11:50.     Mr.  Perera,  Mrs.  Solie. 

221b  Chromatic  Harmony  and  Twentieth  Century  Directions.  Harmonic  procedures  in 
the  later  romantic  period.  Exploration  of  some  important  twentieth  century 
techniques  of  composition  and  analysis.  Prerequisite:  221a.  M  T  8:40- 
9:50,  W  9;  W  Th  10,  F  10-11:50.    Mr.  Perera,  Mrs.  Solie. 

226b  Musical  Sound.  The  production  of  musical  sound,  psychological  and  physical 
aspects  of  musical  hearing,  pitch,  loudness,  and  timbre.  The  voice,  instru- 
ments of  the  orchestra,  synthesized  and  electronic  musical  sound,  acoustics 
of  rooms  and  auditoria,  and  the  recording  and  reproduction  of  sound.  Lec- 
ture-demonstration; one  two-hour  laboratory  experiment  every  other  week. 
W  F  12,  Th  11-12:50.    Mr.  Josephs  (Physics). 

231b  Topics  in  Theory.  Topic  for  1974-75:  Tonal  and  Formal  Analysis  of  the  late 
Beethoven  quartets.    Prerequisite:    221b.     Miss  Cuyler. 

233a  Composition.  Prerequisite:  110b  and  permission  of  the  instructor.  Mr.  Al- 
bert. 

233b     Composition.    Prerequisite:    233a  or  permission  of  the  instructor.    Mr.  Albert. 

342a  Seminar  in  Composition.  Prerequisite:  A  course  in  composition  and  permission 
of  the  instructor.     Mr.  Perera. 

342b  Seminar  in  Composition.  Prerequisite:  A  course  in  composition  and  permission 
of  the  instructor.    Mr.  Albert. 

345a  Electronic  Music.  Introduction  to  musique  concrete  and  synthesizer  sound 
production  through  practical  work,  assigned  reading,  and  listening.  Enroll- 
ment limited  to  eight  students.  Admission  by  permission  of  the  instructor. 
T  5,  Th  4-6,  and  individual  laboratory  instruction  to  be  arranged.  Mr. 
Perera. 
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345b  Electronic  Music  Composition.  Enrollment  limited  to  eight  students.  Pre- 
requisite:   345a  and  permission  of  the  instructor.    T  5,  Th  4-6.    Mr.  Perera. 

B.  HISTORY 

100a  An  Introduction  to  Music.  Components  of  music,  music  in  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury. This  course  is  designed  specifically  for  those  with  no  previous  training 
in  music.  M  T  2  and  a  one-hour  section  meeting  to  be  arranged.  Mr. 
Wittig. 

100b  An  Introduction  to  Music.  Musical  styles  from  the  Renaissance  to  1900.  Pre- 
requisite: 100a  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  M  T  2  and  a  one-hour  sec- 
tion meeting  to  be  arranged.    Mr.  Wittig. 

115a  An  Introduction  to  African  American  Music.  West  African  origins.  Communal 
spiritualism  from  1619  to  the  present.     Th  11-12:50.     Mr.  Mclntyre. 

200a  An  Historical  Survey  of  Music.  Western  music  from  the  middle  ages  to  the 
eighteenth  century.  This  course  is  open  to  all  students  (including  freshmen) 
who  have  had  some  previous  musical  experience  or  who  have  obtained  per- 
mission of  the  instructor.  M  T  W  9;  M  10-11:50,  T  10;  W  Th  F  10.  Mr. 
Evans,  Director,  Mr.  Bloom,  Mr.  Josephson. 

200b  An  Historical  Survey  of  Music.  Western  music  from  the  eighteenth  century  to 
the  present.  Prerequisite:  200a.  M  T  W  9;  M  10-11:50,  T  10;  W  Th  F  10. 
Mr.  Evans,  Director,  Mr.  Bloom,  Mr.  Josephson. 

250a  The  History  of  the  Symphony  from  Haydn  to  the  Twentieth  Century.  Prerequisite: 
100b  or  200a.    W  2,  Th  3,  F  2.    Mr.  Josephson. 

251b  The  History  of  the  Opera  from  Mozart  to  Berg.  Prerequisite:  100b  or  200a. 
W  2,  Th  3,  F  2.    Mr.  Josephson. 

302a  Music  and  Poetry  in  Medieval  France.  The  interaction  of  words  and  music  in 
the  evolution  of  the  principal  musical  forms  and  techniques  of  medieval 
France.  Emphasis  will  be  given  to  the  works  of  the  Troubadours,  Adam  de 
la  Halle,  and  Guillaume  de  Machaut.  Prerequisite:  200a  or  permission  of 
the  instructor.    Alternates  with  304a.    T  11-12:50,  W  11.     Mr.  Evans. 

[304a  Music  of  the  Seventeenth  Century.  Prerequisite:  200a  or  permission  of  the  in- 
structor.   Alternates  with  302a.    T  11-12:50,  W  11.    Mr.  Evans.] 

305b  The  Cantatas  and  Passions  of  J.  S.  Bach.  Prerequisite:  200b  or  permission  of 
the  instructor.    Alternates  with  306b.    Th  11-12:50,  F  12.    Mr.  Gotwals. 

[306b  The  Quartets  and  Symphonies  of  Joseph  Haydn.  Prerequisite:  200b  or  permis- 
sion of  the  instructor.  Alternates  with  305b.  Th  11-12:50,  F  12.  Mr. 
Gotwals.l 
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307b  Mozart's  Piano  Concertos.  A  study  of  the  concertos  with  reference  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  genre  and  to  other  instrumental  music  of  Mozart.  Prerequisite: 
200b  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Offered  in  alternate  years.  M  T  1 :40- 
2:50.    Mr.  Bloom. 

[308a  Music  Between  the  Revolutions  (1789-1848).  Selected  topics  in  late  classic  and  early 
romantic  music,  with  emphasis  on  the  music  -  especially  the  symphonies  -  of 
Beethoven.  Prerequisite:  200b  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Offered  in 
alternate  years.     M  T  1:40-2:50.     Mr.  Bloom.] 

309a  Solo  Song:  the  Viennese  School  from  Schubert  through  Webern.  Prerequisite:  200b 
or  permission  of  the  instructor.    Th  11-12:50,  F  12.    Miss  Auerswald. 

310b  Modern  Music.  Prerequisite:  200b  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Th  10, 
F  10-11:50.     Mr.  Sessions. 

Graduate 
All  graduate  seminars  are  open  to  seniors  by  permission  of  the  instructor. 

Adviser:     Mr.  Evans. 

400,  400a,  400b     Research  and  Thesis. 

401,  401a,  401b     Special  Studies. 

402a  Pro-Seminar  in  Music  History.  Musical  bibliography,  techniques  of  historical 
research.  Candidates  for  the  Master's  Degree  are  required  to  take  Music 
402a  in  the  first  year  of  graduate  study.    Mr.  Josephson. 

403a  Seminar  in  Medieval  Music.    Mr.  Evans. 

406b  Seminar  in  Renaissance  Music.    Mr.  Josephson. 

407b  Seminar  in  Baroque  Music.    Mr.  Evans. 

408a  Seminar  in  Music  of  the  Classic  Era.    M  3-4:50.     Mr.  Bloom. 

[409b  Seminar  in  Music  of  the  Romantic  Era.    M  3-4:50.     Mr.  Bloom.] 

410a  Seminar  in  Contemporary  Music.     Mr.  Albert. 

C.  PERFORMANCE 

Courses  are  offered  in  the  technique  and  representative  literature  of  the  piano, 
organ,  harpsichord,  voice,  violin,  viola,  violoncello,  viola  da  gamba,  flute,  oboe, 
clarinet,  bassoon,  and  French  horn,  and  in  instrumental  ensemble  and  conducting. 
There  are  fees  for  all  courses  involving  individual  instruction  and  for  the  use  of 
practice  rooms.    There  are  also  required  auditions.    See  below. 
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Courses  in  performance  normally  require  one  hour  of  individual  instruction  per 
week.  The  required  minimum  of  practice  time  is  five  hours  per  week  for  half- 
courses  and  ten  hours  for  full  courses. 

Introductory  level  courses  in  performance  must  be  taken  above  the  four-course  pro- 
gram and  are  counted  as  half -courses.  Exception:  a  sophomore  who  plans  a  music  major 
may,  with  the  permission  of  the  department,  elect  the  second-year  course  in  per- 
formance within  the  jour-course  program  for  full  credit.  (A  first-year  course  in  per- 
formance may  not  be  used  to  balance  a  semester  program  including  only  three 
courses.) 

Courses  of  intermediate  or  advanced  level  may  be  taken  within  or  above  the  four- 
course  program,  as  a  full  course  or  half -course,  respectively,  but  a  student  who  wishes  to  en- 
roll in  courses  in  performance  above  the  introductory  level  must  take  at  least  one 
year  course  or  two  semester  courses  from  Division  A  or  B  before  graduation. 

A  minimum  grade  of  C  or  permission  of  the  instructor  is  required  for  admission  to 
a  second  year  course  in  performance. 

A  minimum  grade  of  B  or  permission  of  the  instructor  is  required  for  admission 
to  a  course  above  the  introductory  level. 

No  more  than  24  hours  credit  earned  in  courses  in  performance  may  be  counted 
toward  graduation. 

Registration  for  any  course  in  performance  is  tentative  until  the  student  has  ar- 
ranged an  audition  through  the  office  of  the  department  and  obtained  approval  of 
the  department.    Auditions  are  held  in  May  and  September. 

Stringed  Instruments,  Wind  Instruments.  Candidates  for  these  courses 
will  be  expected  to  play  a  piece  of  their  own  choice. 

Voice.  Candidates  for  Music  141  will  be  expected  to  perform  a  song  for 
solo  voice. 

Piano.  Candidates  for  Music  121  will  be  expected  to  play  three  pieces  repre- 
senting three  of  the  following  musical  style-periods:  baroque,  classic,  roman- 
tic, impressionist,  contemporary. 

Organ.  Courses  in  organ  are  not  normally  open  to  freshmen,  but  a  candi- 
date who  demonstrates  advanced  proficiency  in  piano  may  receive  special 
permission  to  register  for  Music  132  in  the  freshman  year. 

Piano.     121,  122,  222,  323,  424;  425.     Mrs.  Wallfisch,  Mr.  Fearn,  Ms.  Jakuc,  Mrs. 
Malek,  Ms.  Waites. 

Organ.     132,  232,  333,  434,  435.    Prerequisite:     121  or  its  equivalent.    Mr.  Gotwals. 

Harpsichord.     202,  303,  404,  405.     Prerequisite:  122  or  132,  and  permission  of  the 
instructor.    Mrs.  Wallfisch. 
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Voice.  141.  This  course  will  require  two  class  hours,  one  half-hour  lesson,  and 
four  hours  of  practice  per  week.  142,  242,  343,  444,  445.  Miss  Auerswald, 
Mrs.  d'Armand,  Mrs.  Finardi. 

Violin.     151,  152,  252,  353,  454,  455.     Mr.  Naegele,  Mrs.  Sessions,  Mr.  Wallfisch. 

Viola.     161,  162,  262,  363,  464,  465.     Mr.  Wallfisch. 

Violoncello.     171,  172,  272,  373,  474,  475.     Mr.  Sessions. 

Viola  da  Gamba.     163,  164,  264,  364,  468,  469.     Mr.  Wallfisch. 

Wind  Instruments.  181,  182,  282,  383,  484,  485.  Mr.  Wittig,  Ms.  Greenbaum,  and 
Mrs.  Weaver,  flute;  Mr.  Bloom,  oboe;  Mr.  Lynes,  clarinet;  Mrs.  Wittig,  horn; 
Ms.  Feves,  bassoon. 

Other  Instruments.     Ill,  112,  212,  313,  414. 

Instrumental  Ensemble^  191a,  191b,  192a,  192b,  292a,  292b,  393a,  393b.  Open  to 
qualified  students  who  are  studying  their  instruments.  These  courses  require 
one  hour  lesson  and  three  hours  of  practice  per  week.  One-quarter  course 
credit.    Mr.  Naegele,  Mr.  Sessions,  Mr.  Wallfisch,  strings;  Mr.  Lynes,  winds. 

103a  Introduction  to  Keyboard  Improvisation  in  the  African  American  Tradition.  Enroll- 
ment limited  to  eight  students.  Admission  by  permission  of  the  instructor. 
Two  class  hours.    One-quarter  course  credit.    Th  2-3:50.    Mr.  Mclntyre. 

210b  Orchestral  Conducting.  Instrumental  usage,  score-reading,  and  baton  tech- 
nique. Prerequisite:  110b  or  one  introductory  course  in  Division  C,  Per- 
formance, and  permission  of  the  instructor.  Two  class  hours.  One-quarter 
course  credit.    W  Th  10.    Mr.  Wittig. 

220  Choral  Conducting.  Study  of  various  styles  of  choral  music  suitable  for  second- 
ary schools  and  small  groups.  The  course  will  be  limited  to  sixteen  students. 
Prerequisite:  200b  and  permission  of  the  instructor.  Two  class  hours.  One- 
quarter  course  credit  each  semester.    T  3-4:50.    Miss  Hiatt. 

[241a  English  Diction  for  Singers.  Prerequisite:  142  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
Two  class  hours.     One-quarter  course  credit.    Miss  Stahl.] 

[241b  German  and  French  Diction  for  Singers.  Prerequisite:  142  or  permission  of  the 
instructor.     Two  class  hours.     One-quarter  course  credit.     Miss  Stahl.] 

316b  The  Teaching  of  Music.  Advanced  music  education  with  opportunity  for 
observation  and  practice  teaching  in  public  and  private  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  with  emphasis  on  a  sequence  from  Kindergarten  through 
12th  grade.    Th  7:30.    Mrs.  Chapman. 
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THE  MAJOR 

Advisers:    Mr.  Naegele,  Mr.  Bloom,  Miss  Auerswald. 

Adviser  for  Study  Abroad:    Mr.  Bloom. 

Requirements:  Twelve  semester  courses,  including  the  following:  110a,  110b,  200a, 
200b,  221a,  221b,  six  additional  semesters  of  intermediate  or  advanced  grade  (at 
least  one  of  which  must  be  from  Division  A,  Theory  and  Composition,  and  at 
least  three  of  which  must  be  from  Division  B,  History),  and  an  examination  of 
competence  in  Division  A,  Theory  and  Composition. 

Foreign  Languages:  Students  are  urged  to  acquire  some  knowledge  of  French, 
German,  and  Italian. 

HONORS 

Director:    Mr.  Bloom. 

Requirements:  Students  will  fulfill  the  requirements  of  the  major  and,  in  the  senior 
year,  elect  at  least  one  graduate  seminar,  and  present  a  long  paper  or  a  composi- 
tion equivalent  to  one  first-semester  course. 

Examinations:  Students  will  take  the  examination  of  competence  required  of  all 
majors,  and  an  oral  examination  on  the  subject  of  the  thesis. 
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professor:       Murray  James  Kiteley,  ph.d.,  Chairman 

ASSOCIATE  PROFESSORS:       fKATHRYN   PYNE  PARSONS,  PH.D. 

Malcolm  B.  E.  Smith,  ph.d. 
assistant  professors:       A.  Thomas  Tymoczko,  ph.d. 
John  M.  Connolly,  ph.d. 
Janet  Farrell  Smith,  m.a. 

lecturer:       Gareth  Matthews,  ph.d. 

Introductory  and  intermediate  courses  are  open  to  all  students.     Upper-level 

courses  assume  some  previous  work  in  the  department  or  in  fields  related  to  the 

particular  course  concerned.    The  300-level  courses  are  primarily  for  upperclassmen. 

Where  special  preparation  is  required  for  a  course,  this  is  indicated  in  the  description. 

Ilia  Basic  Philosophical  Problems.  Reading  and  discussion  of  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant classical  and  modern  philosophical  works,  to  introduce  the  student 
to  such  topics  as  the  relation  of  mind  and  body,  sources  of  knowledge,  free- 
dom and  determinism,  nature  and  status  of  ideas.  Lee.  M  12,  T  11;  dis. 
T  12,  W  11.     Mr.  Connolly,  Ms.  Smith. 

111b     A  repetition  of  Ilia.     Lee.  M  12,  T  11;  dis.  T  12,  W  11. 

121a  Introductory  Logic.  A  study  of  some  of  the  major  discoveries  of  logic  such  as  the 
propositional  calculus,  relations,  quantifiers,  sets  and  referential  semantics, 
and  their  application  to  correct  reasoning.  This  course  is  intended  in  part  to 
improve  the  student's  ability  to  reason  precisely  and  to  deal  with  abstract  and 
hypothetical  thought.     W  Th  10,  sect.  F  10,  11.     Mr.  Tymoczko. 

121b     A  repetition  of  121a.    M  T  1 :40,  sect.  Th  1 :40.    Mr.  Tymoczko. 

124a  History  of  Ancient  and  Medieval  Philosophy.  A  study  of  Western  philosophy 
from  the  early  Greeks  to  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages,  with  emphasis  on  the 
pre-Socratics,  Plato,  Aristotle,  the  Stoics  and  Epicureans,  and  some  of  the 
scholastic  philosophers.  Lee.  W  12,  Th  11;  sect.  Th,  F  12.  Mr.  Smith,  Mr. 
Matthews. 

124b  History  of  Modern  Philosophy.  A  study  of  Western  philosophy  from  Bacon 
through  the  eighteenth  century,  with  emphasis  on  Descartes,  Spinoza, 
Leibniz,  Locke,  Berkeley,  Hume,  and  Kant.  Lee.  W  12,  Th  11;  sect.  Th  F 
12.     Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  Kiteley. 

203a  Knowledge  and  Society.  An  investigation  through  readings  and  discussion  of 
some  of  the  main  social  determinants  of  theory-building  as  a  human  activity. 
The  readings  range  over  philosophy,  sociology,  anthropology,  and  the  history 
of  science.     M  T  1:40-2:50.     Mr.  Connolly. 

[222b  Ethics.  Critical  discussion  of  some  of  the  major  theories  in  the  history  of 
ethics,  with  particular  emphasis  on  those  of  Aristotle,  Hobbes,  Hume,  Kant, 
and  Mill.    T  Th  1:40-2:50.    Mr.  Smith.l 
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230a  American  Philosophy:  the  Classical  Period.  Studies  in  the  work  of  William  James, 
Ghauncy  Wright,  C.  S.  Peirce,  George  Santayana,  John  Dewey  and  Josiah 
Royce.    To  be  offered  in  alternate  years.    T  3-5.    Mr.  Wilson  (History). 

233b  Aesthetics.  Discussion  of  problems  about  art:  the  nature  of  art,  the  nature 
of  aesthetic  experience,  the  role  of  the  critic,  and  other  problems.  W  Th  F 
10.    Mr.  Smith. 

234b  Philosophy  and  Human  Nature:  Theories  of  the  Self.  What  is  a  self?  What  is  a 
human  being?  What  am  I?  A  study  of  answers  to  these  questions  by  such 
philosophers  as  Aristotle,  Aquinas,  Descartes,  Sartre,  and  by  such  philosophi- 
cal movements  as  behaviorism,  mysticism,  and  psychoanalysis.  These 
theories  will  be  compared  with  respect  to  their  treatment  of  such  puzzles  as: 
Does  the  self  die?  Can  one  know  another  loves  her?  Is  there  a  world  apart 
from  self?  A  previous  course  in  philosophy  is  recommended  but  not  required. 
W  Th  F  10.    Mr.  Tymoczko. 

235a  Morality,  Politics,  and  The  Law.  A  critical  discussion  of  problems  in  political 
and  legal  philosophy,  to  include:  the  distinction  between  fact  and  value,  the 
source  and  nature  of  the  citizen's  obligation  to  the  state,  and  the  duties  of 
the  state.    W  Th  F  10.    Mr.  Smith. 

236b  Linguistic  Structures.  Recent  work  on  the  structure  of  language  and  its  impact 
on  grammar,  semantics,  and  rhetoric.    W  7:30.    Mr.  Kiteley. 

237a  Philosophical  Topics.  A  non-historical  treatment  of  some  topic  or  school  of 
current  interest.  Topic  for  1974-75:  Philosophy  and  the  Young  Child.  An 
examination  of  selected  topics  and  problems  in  philosophy  as  they  are  re- 
flected in  children's  literature.  Classic  philosophical  texts  will  be  paired  with 
children's  stories  in  an  attempt  to  throw  light  both  on  the  nature  of  philoso- 
phy and  the  way  in  which  philosophical  perplexity  first  arises  among  children. 
Th  4-6.     Mr.  Matthews. 

[237b  Philosophical  Topics.  A  non-historical  treatment  of  some  topic  or  school  of 
current  interest.] 

238b  Systematic  Philosophy.  Study  of  some  systematic  view  through  analysis  of  the 
work  of  selected  philosophers,  classical  or  modern.  Selection  to  vary  from 
year  to  year.  Topic  for  1974-75:  Reason  and  Revolution:  A  History  of 
Nineteenth  Century  Philosophy.  A  survey  of  the  philosophical  ferment  after 
1800  with  emphasis  on  the  conflict  between  idealism  and  realism  and  reac- 
tions to  the  advance  of  science  and  industrialization.  Readings  in  Hegel, 
Marx,  Mill,  Nietzsche,  Kierkegaard,  and  Frege.  M  T  1:40-2:50.  Mr. 
Connolly,  Ms.  Smith. 
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239a  Phenomenology  and  Existentialism.  An  examination  of  certain  topics  regarding 
consciousness,  intentionality,  transcendence,  the  structure  of  feeling,  and 
existential  categories  as  treated  in  the  writings  of  Husserl  and  Sartre.  Th 
4-6.     Mr.  Kiteley. 

301,  301a,  301b  Special  Studies.  For  senior  majors,  by  arrangement  with  the  de- 
partment. 

[310b  Recent  and  Contemporary  Philosophy.  A  study  of  the  development  of  the  Anglo- 
American  tradition  in  philosophy  by  examination  of  major  figures.  Hours 
to  be  arranged.     Mr.  Tymoczko.] 

320b  Advanced  Logic.  An  examination  of  the  methods  and  results  of  modern  logic 
with  special  emphasis  on  their  relevance  to  mathematics.  Topics  include  the 
completeness  theorem  of  logic,  the  incompleteness  theorem  of  arithmetic, 
and  the  higher  infinities  of  set  theory.  Prerequisite:  121a  or  b  or  permission 
of  the  instructor.    T  3-5,  sect.  Th  3.    Mr.  Tymoczko. 

[321b  Philosophy  of  Science.  A  study  of  some  questions  raised  by  a  philosophical 
scrutiny  of  science.  Analyses  of  the  concepts  of  explanation,  law  of  nature, 
confirmation,  causation,  and  others.  Discussion  of  the  implication  of  sci- 
ence for  broader  philosophical  issues.    M  7:30-9:30.     Ms.  Parsons.] 

See  also  courses  in  History  of  Science,  p.  62. 

SEMINARS 

323b  Value  Theory.  Selected  topics  in  ethics  and  aesthetics,  legal  and  political 
philosophy.  Topic  for  1974-75:  Law,  Justice,  and  Politics.  A  study  of  the 
relationship  between  law  and  justice  through  an  examination  of  criminal 
procedures  in  general  and  such  substantive  topics  as  capital  punishment.  A 
number  of  modern  legal  systems  will  be  compared  in  an  effort  to  relate  the 
differences  among  them  to  the  larger  social  context  in  which  they  operate. 
Th  4-6.    Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Rothman  (Government). 

330a  Nature,  Reality  and  Cosmos.  Selected  conceptual  problems  in  metaphysics. 
Topics  for  1974-75:  Questions  in  the  philosophy  of  mathematics.  A  series 
of  investigations  of  questions  selected  by  seminar  participants.  Possible  ques- 
tions include:  Do  the  objects  of  mathematics  exist?  What  is  their  nature? 
What  is  infinity?  What  are  the  relations  between  mathematics  and  physics, 
between  mathematics  and  society,  between  set  theory  and  the  rest  of  mathe- 
matics? Prerequisite:  Philosophy  121a  or  b,  320b  or  Math  207a  or  b.  Th 
4-6.    Mr.  Tymoczko. 

331a  Belief,  Knowledge,  and  Perception.  Selected  topics  in  the  theory  of  knowledge. 
W  7:30-9:30.    Mr.  Kiteley. 
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332a  Language.  Selected  topics  in  the  semantics  and  formal  structure  of  language. 
T  3-5.     Ms.  Smith. 

334b  Mind.  Selected  problems  regarding  mental  states,  acts,  their  contents  and 
their  objects.  Topic  for  1974-75:  Action.  An  examination  of  representa- 
tive theories  of  human  action.  Can  action  theory  provide  us  with  a  deeper 
understanding  of  what  people  do  and  why?  Can  there  be  a  science  of  human 
behavior?    Th  11-12:50.    Mr.  Connolly. 

[335b    Philosophical  Classics.    Selected  problems  and  texts  in  the  history  of  philosophy.] 

GRADUATE 

Adviser:    Mr.  Smith. 

450,  450a,  450b    Research  and  Thesis.    May  be  taken  for  double  credit. 

451,  451a,  451b     Advanced  Studies.      By  permission  of  the  department  for  graduates 

and  qualified  undergraduates,  e.g.,  Theory  of  Probable  Inference,  Topics  in  Log- 
ical Theory,  Philosophy  of  Language,  Contemporary  Ethics. 
THE  MAJOR 

Adviser:    Mr.  Smith. 

Adviser  for  Study  Abroad:    Mr.  Connolly. 

Based  on  two  semester  courses  in  philosophy. 

Requirements:  Eight  semester  courses  in  philosophy,  above  the  basis  and  including 
121a  or  b  and  any  two  from  Ilia  or  b,  124a,  and  124b.  Courses  in  related  de- 
partments may  be  included  in  the  major  program  of  eight  semester  courses  only 
with  the  approval  of  the  department. 

An  examination  or  paper  testing  competence  in  one  of  the  following  fields  of  philoso- 
phy, the  field  to  be  chosen  in  consultation  with  the  major  adviser.  If  Field  1  is 
chosen,  some  area  will  be  selected  for  specialization,  in  accordance  with  the  stu- 
dent's interests.  Special  arrangements  will  be  made  for  examining  interdepart- 
mental majors. 

Fields:     1.      History  of  Philosophy. 

2.  Metaphysics  and  Theory  of  Knowledge. 

3.  Logic  and  Philosophy  of  Science. 

4.  Ethics,  Aesthetics,  Political  Philosophy  (choice  of  two  areas). 

HONORS 
Director:    Mr.  Kiteley. 
Based  on  two  semester  courses  from  Ilia  or  b,  124a,  124b.     In  addition,  121a  or  b 

is  required.     For  other  prerequisites  for  specific  programs,  the  Director  should  be 

consulted. 
Requirements:  a  minimum  of  eight  semester  courses  in  philosophy,  above  the  basis, 

and  two  additional  semester  courses  in  philosophy  or  in  a  related  field;  a  long 

paper  written  in  the  first  semester. 
Two  examinations:  one  on  History  of  Philosophy  (Field  1);  one  from  Fields  2,  3,  4, 

or  from  an  interdisciplinary  area  of  study. 
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professor: 
associate  professors: 


ASSISTANT  PROFESSORS: 


instructors: 


TEACHING  FELLOWS: 


Jane  Adele  Mott,  ph.d.,  Director 
Rita  May  Benson,  m.s.  in  h.p.e. 
Rosalind  Shaffer  deMille,  m.a. 
Caryl  Miriam  Newhof,  m.s.  in  phy.  ed. 
Martha  Clute,  a.m. 
Wendy  Joyce  Willett,  m.s.  in  phy.  ed. 
*Patricia  Dawn  Downie,  ed.d. 
Susan  Kay  Waltner,  m.s. 
Marcia  Morgan,  ph.d. 
Joan  Weston,  m.s.  in  phy.  ed. 
Melissa  Suzanne  Cobourn,  b.s.  in  h.p.e. 
Mary  M.  Neikirk,  m.s. 
Karen  Lee  Barlow,  b.a. 
brenda  jo  bredemeier,  b.s.,  b.a. 
Deborah  K.  Coburn,  b.a. 
Barbara  R.  Devlin,  b.a. 
Janet  Lee  Petrilla,  b.s. 
Constance  Elizabeth  Smith,  b.s. 
Karen  Williamson 


A.  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  FOR  UNDERGRADUATES 

Physical  Education  activity  courses  in  sports  and  dance  are  offered  on  an  elective, 
non-credit  basis.  In  general,  classes  are  scheduled  for  two  or  three  hours  per  week 
for  a  semester  or  a  season,  but  the  overall  time  plan  is  flexible  to  permit  the  inclusion 
of  workshops,  clinics,  weekend  trips,  and  other  special  events.  Instruction  is  availa- 
ble at  introductory,  intermediate,  and  advanced  levels. 

The  Athletic  Association,  open  to  all  students,  is  sponsored  by  the  Department. 
The  A. A.  arranges  intramural  and  extramural  competition  in  a  wide  variety  of 
sports.  Sports  clubs,  dance  clubs,  and  informal  recreational  events  also  are  organized 
by  this  group. 

Course  Offerings 

Students  should  consult  the  weekly  Bulletin  for  information  about  current  offerings 
and  course  registration  procedures. 

Adapted  Physical  Education,  Aikido,  Archery,  Badminton,  Ballet,  Ballroom  Dance, 
Basketball,  Bicycling,  Bowling  (Duckpin  and  Tenpin),  Campcraft,  Canoeing,  Chil- 
dren's Games,  Conditioning,  Crew,  Fencing,  Folk  Dance,  Golf,  Gymnastics,  La- 
crosse, Modern  Dance,  Riding,  Sailing,  Self  Defense,  Skiing  (Alpine,  Cross-Country, 
and  Ski  Conditioning),  Soccer,  Softball,  Squash,  Swimming,  Tennis,  Track  and 
Field,  Volleyball,  and  Yoga. 
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A  fee  is  charged  for  badminton,  bicycling,  golf,  sailing,  skiing,  squash  and  tennis. 
The  riding  fee  covers  the  rental  of  horses. 


Introduction  to  Teaching  Physical  Education 

Undergraduates  interested  in  coaching  sports  at  the  secondary  school  level  or  in 
recreational  leadership  work,  and  those  who  plan  to  enroll  in  the  graduate  course  in 
physical  education  leading  to  the  M.S.  degree  may  select  one  or  more  of  the  following 
courses:  Physical  Education  400a,  405a,  405b,  410a,  or  415b.  Biological  Science 
132a  is  a  prerequisite  for  Physical  Education  400a,  410a,  415b. 

B.  GRADUATE  PROGRAM  FOR  THE  PREPARATION  OF  TEACHERS  OF 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Enrollment  in  the  graduate  program  is  open  both  to  students  who  have  majored 
in  physical  education  as  undergraduates  and  to  those  who  have  majored  in  other 
subjects.  For  students  who  have  not  majored  in  physical  education  as  undergraduates, 
the  program  includes  a  preliminary  year  of  study.  Properly  qualified  students  from 
Smith  and  other  colleges  will  be  accepted  for  work  toward  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Science  in  Physical  Education  (M.S.  in  Phy.  Ed.).  Two  semester  courses  of  zoology, 
three  semester  courses  of  education,  and  two  semester  courses  in  one  of  the  following: 
chemistry,  mathematics,  microbiology,  nutrition,  physics,  experimental  psychology, 
zoology  should  be  offered  as  prerequisites.  Smith  College  students  and  others  who 
have  satisfactorily  completed  these  courses  and  the  equivalent  of  four  of  the  five 
Physical  Education  courses  400a,  405a,  405b,  410a,  415b  may  become  candidates 
for  the  degree  in  the  first  year;  other  students  normally  require  two  years. 

For  further  information  write  to  Miss  Mott,  Scott  Gymnasium,  for  the  special 
booklet  describing  the  program. 

400[a]  or  b  Adapted  Physical  Education.  Study  of  the  preventive  and  corrective 
phases  of  physical  education  and  of  physical  conditions  requiring  exercise 
adaptations.    Hours  to  be  arranged.    Ms.  Downie. 

405a,  405b  The  Teaching  of  Physical  Education  Activities.  Curriculum  materials  for 
the  teaching  of  adapted  physical  education,  dance,  and  sports.  Supervised 
teaching.  Lectures  and  practice.  Required  in  the  first  year  of  students 
enrolled  in  the  two-year  graduate  course.  Open  to  undergraduates  by  per- 
mission of  the  Director  of  Physical  Education.  Prerequisite  for  405b:  405a. 
Hours  to  be  arranged.    Members  of  the  Department. 

410a  The  Anatomy  of  Movement.  Kinesiology,  an  analytical  study  of  human  motor 
activity.     Two  lectures  and  three  hours  of  laboratory.     Prerequisite:     Bio- 
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logical  Science  132a  and  permission  of  the  Director  of  Physical  Education. 
Hours  to  be  arranged.     Ms.  Weston. 

41 5b  The  Physiology  of  Movement.  Physiology  applied  to  human  motor  activity.  Two 
lectures  and  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  Biological  Science  132a 
and  permission  of  the  Director  of  Physical  Education.  Hours  to  be  arranged. 
Ms.  Downie. 

420a,  420b  Special  Studies.  In  adapted  physical  education,  administration,  current 
problems,  dance,  recreation,  or  other  approved  topics.  Hours  scheduled 
individually.     Members  of  the  Department. 

425a,  425b  The  Teaching  of  Physical  Education  Activities.  Theory  and  practice.  Con- 
tinuation of  405a,  405b,  offering  opportunity  to  specialize  in  the  teaching  of 
adapted  physical  education,  dance,  or  sports.  Required  of  candidates  for 
the  Master's  degree.    Hours  to  be  arranged.    Members  of  the  Department. 

430a  Evaluation  of  Physical  Education.  Quantitative  and  qualitative  evaluation  of 
physical  education  including  testing  and  statistical  methods.  Hours  to  be 
arranged.    Miss  Mott. 

435b  Evaluation  of  Physical  Education.  Continuation  of  430a.  Hours  to  be  arranged. 
Miss  Mott. 

440a  or  440b  Seminar  in  Administration  of  Physical  Education  and  Recreation.  The  organ- 
ization and  administration  of  school  and  camp  programs  of  physical  educa- 
tion and  recreation;  the  teaching  and  supervision  of  safety  education.  Hours 
to  be  arranged.     Miss  Mott. 

445a  Research  in  Physical  Education.  Critical  survey  of  literature,  study  of  research 
design  and  techniques,  and  practice  in  preparation  of  research  reports.  Re- 
quired of  candidates  for  the  Master's  degree.  Hours  to  be  arranged.  Ms. 
Morgan. 

450,  450a,  450b  Thesis.  One  semester  required  of  Master's  degree  candidates.  Two 
semesters  optional.    Hours  to  be  arranged.    Ms.  Downie,  Ms.  Morgan. 

[455a  or  455b    History  and  Principles  of  Physical  Education.    Hours  to  be  arranged.] 

460a  or  460b  Supervised  Teaching  in  Physical  Education.  Individually  arranged.  Miss 
Clute. 
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professors:      Jess  J.  Josephs,  ph.d. 

fMARGARET  ANN  WAGGONER,  PH.D. 

associate  professors:  **Melvtn  Sanford  Steinberg,  ph.d. 

William  Bruce  Hawkins,  ph.d.,  Chairman 
assistant  professor:      Janet  Van  Blerkom.  ph.  d. 

LECTURER:        fELIZABETH  SPENCER  IVEY,  M.A.T. 

Students  planning  to  major  in  physics  are  advised  to  elect  both  115  and  a  course 
in  mathematics  in  the  freshman  year. 

104a  Energy  and  Electricity.  Topics  include  energy  transfer,  storage  and  consump- 
tion; fuels,  solar  heating  and  solar  batteries,  hydroelectric  power.  Primarily 
a  laboratory  -  discussion  course  with  concepts  derived  from  construction  of 
electric  circuits.  Not  intended  for  science  majors.  No  prerequisite.  To  be 
offered  in  the  fall  semester,  alternate  years.  W  Th  F  12,  Th  11.  Mr.  Stein- 
berg. 

115a  General  Physics.  The  concepts  and  relations  describing  lenses,  heat,  electric 
circuits,  and  mechanical  energy.  Prerequisite:  one  year  of  introductory 
calculus,  which  may  be  taken  concurrently.  Four  class  hours  and  one  three- 
hour  laboratory.  Class  M  T  8:40-9:50,  W  9;  lab.  T  or  Th  2;  or  class  W  Th  F 
10,  F  11;  lab.  M  or  F  2.    Members  of  the  Department. 

115b  General  Physics.  Motion  of  objects,  electromagnetism,  waves.  Prerequisite: 
115a.  Class  M  T  8:40-9:50,  W  9,  lab.  Th  2;  or  class  W  Th  F  10,  F  11,  lab. 
M  or  F  2.     Members  of  the  Department. 

[130a  Inquiry  Physics  for  Elementary  and  Preschool  Teachers.  Experimental  study  of 
simple  physical  systems,  designed  to  involve  students  in  inquiry  activities  at 
their  own  level  and  to  suggest  resources  for  use  with  children.  Survey  of 
existing  elementary  school  physical  science  programs.  No  prerequisite.  En- 
rollment limited  to  sixteen  students.    Mr.  Steinberg.] 

Science  193a,  193b     Science  for  the  Humanist:    Atoms  and  Galaxies.    See  p.  62. 

214a  Electricity  and  Magnetism.  Electric  and  magnetic  fields.  Laboratory  work 
with  electric  circuits  and  electron  physics.  Four  hours  of  lecture  and  labora- 
tory, plus  occasional  labs  to  be  arranged.  Prerequisite:  1 15  or  the  equivalent. 
WF  12,  Th  11-12:50.    Mr.  Josephs. 

220b  Mechanics  I.  Newtonian  dynamics  of  particles  and  rigid  bodies,  relativistic 
mechanics.  Prerequisite:  115.  May  be  taken  concurrently.  Th  F  8:40- 
9:50.     Mr.  Hawkins. 

222a  Modern  Physics  I.  The  special  theory  of  relativity;  particle  and  wave  models 
of  matter  and  radiation;  atomic  structure;  an  introduction  to  certain  ele- 
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mentary  concepts  and  methods  of  quantum  mechanics  useful  in  the  study 
of  atomic  structure.  Prerequisite:  115.  Three  lectures  and  an  occasional 
three-hour  laboratory.  Lee.  M  10-11:50,  T  10,  W  8;  lab.  T  2-5.  Mrs.  Van 
Blerkom. 

[224b  Electronics.  A  semester  of  experiments  in  electronics,  with  emphasis  on  inte- 
grated circuits,  leading  to  some  independent  work.  Prerequisite:  214a,  or 
by  permission  of  the  instructor.  One  lecture  and  five  hours  of  laboratory. 
T  Th  2-5.    Mr.  Hawkins.] 

226b  Musical  Sound.  The  production  of  musical  sound,  psychological  and  physical 
aspects  of  musical  hearing,  pitch,  loudness,  and  timbre.  The  voice,  instru- 
ments of  the  orchestra,  synthesized  and  electronic  musical  sound,  acoustics 
of  rooms  and  auditoria,  and  the  recording  and  reproduction  of  sound.  De- 
signed for  students  with  an  interest  in  music.  May  be  part  of  a  physics  major 
with  the  addition  of  a  special  project.  Lecture-demonstration;  one  two-hour 
laboratory  experiment  every  other  week.    W  F  12,  Th  11-12:50.    Mr.  Josephs. 

[236a  Light.  Reflection  and  refraction  of  light.  Interference,  diffraction  and  po- 
larization of  light.  The  electromagnetic  character  of  light.  Prerequisite: 
115.    Lee.  ThF  8:40-9:50;  lab.  F  2.    Mr.  Hawkins.] 

301a,  301b  Special  Studies.  By  permission  of  the  department  for  students  who  have 
had  at  least  four  semester  courses  in  intermediate  physics. 

311a,  311b  The  Teaching  of  Physics.  A  one-  or  two-semester  course  for  prospective 
teachers  of  secondary  school  physics.  By  permission  of  the  department. 
Hours  to  be  arranged.     Members  of  the  Department. 

[320a  Mechanics  II.  Lagrangian  and  Hamiltonian  methods,  waves  in  a  string. 
Prerequisites:  220b  and  Mathematics  222a.     M  10-11:50,  T  10.] 

[321a,  321b  Advanced  Laboratory.  Selected  experiments  in  atomic,  nuclear,  and 
solid  state  physics.     Prerequisites:    222a  and  224b.     T  Th  2-5.] 

[322b  Modern  Physics  II.  Continuation  of  the  study  of  atomic  structure;  molecular 
spectra;  nuclear  physics;  elementary  particles;  the  solid  state.  Prerequisites: 
214a,  222a  and  Mathematics  202a  or  b.  Three  lectures  and  one  three-hour 
laboratory.    M  10-11:50,  T  10;  lab.  F  2-5.] 

[334b  Electromagnetic  Theory.  The  laws  of  electricity  and  magnetism;  introduction 
to  Maxwell's  equations;  electromagnetic  waves.  Prerequisite:  214a  and 
Mathematics  202a  or  b.     Offered  in  alternate  years.     M  10-11:50,  T  10.] 

[340a  Introduction  to  Quantum  Mechanics.  The  formal  structure  of  nonrelativistic 
quantum  mechanics,  with  solution  of  some  simple  problems  and  an  intro- 
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duction  to  approximation  methods.     Prerequisite:   220b  or  permission  of 
the  instructor.     Offered  in  alternate  years.     M  T  W  9.] 

[348b  Thermophysics.  Laws  of  heat  and  thermodynamics,  kinetic  theory  of  gases, 
introduction  to  statistical  mechanics.  Prerequisites:  220b,  222a  and  Mathe- 
matics 202a  or  b.    Offered  in  alternate  years.    M  T  W  9.    Mr.  Steinberg.] 

See  all  courses  in  the  History  of  Science,  p.  62. 

Adviser  for  secondary  school  teaching:     Mr.  Steinberg. 

GRADUATE 

Adviser:     Mr.  Josephs. 

450,  450a,  450b  Research  and  Thesis.    May  be  taken  for  double  credit. 

451a,  451b  Advanced  Studies.  Topics  selected  from  the  classical  fields  of  mechanics, 
electrodynamics,  optics,  statistical  mechanics;  or  from  the  modern  fields  of 
special  relativity,  atomic  structure,  nuclear  structure,  the  solid  state. 

452a,  452b  Selected  problems  assigned  for  investigation,  experimental  work,  and 
discussion. 

THE  MAJOR 

Adviser:     Mr.  Hawkins. 

Basis:     115  and  Mathematics  104a  or  b. 

Requirements:     Eight  semester  courses,  above  the  basis,  including:     214a,  220b, 
222a,  and  one  of  the  following  Mathematics  courses:     200b,  201a,  202a  or  b,  or 
222a.    Two  of  the  eight  courses  may  be  advanced  courses  in  closely  allied  depart- 
ments. 
An  examination  in  General  Classical  and  Modern  Physics,  or  a  project. 

Students  planning  graduate  study  in  Physics  are  advised  to  include  most  of  the  fol- 
lowing in  their  program:     Physics  320a,  322b,  334b,  and  340a. 

Recommended  courses:     Chemistry  102a  or  103a;  Mathematics  204b. 

Each  student  is  expected  to  participate  in  a  journal  club  during  the  first  semester  of 
the  senior  year.    Students  are  advised  to  acquire  facility  in  computer  programming. 

HONORS 
Director:     Mr.  Hawkins. 
Basis:     Same  as  that  for  the  major. 

Required  Courses:     Same  as  for  the  major  plus  an  honors  project  and  paper  equiva- 
lent to  two  semester  courses.    An  oral  defense  of  the  honors  thesis. 
Students  are  advised  to  acquire  facility  in  computer  programming. 


PRE-MEDICAL  AND  PRE-HEALTH  PROFESSIONAL  PROGRAMS 

See  p.  98. 
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Dilman  John  Doland,  ph.d. 
**Barbara  Stewart  Musgrave,  ph.d. 
Robert  Teghtsoonian,  ph.d.,  Chairman 

*J.  DlEDRICK  SnOEK,  PH.D. 

Frances  Cooper  Volkmann,  ph.d. 
fPETER  Benedict  Pufall,  ph.d. 
Donald  Baldwin  Reutener,  Jr.,  ph.d. 
tJoEL  Stanley  Bergman,  ph.d. 
Barry  Neil  Leon,  ph.d. 
Jacquelynne  E.  Parsons,  ph.d. 
Elaine  Bowler  Reid,  ph.d. 
Gilda  H.  Gold,  j.d.,  ph.d. 
Susan  Crowe,  a.b. 
John  Mauldin,  m.a. 
Jean  Carl  Cohen,  ph.d. 
Martha  Teghtsoonian,  ph.d. 


Unless  otherwise  indicated,  101a  or  b  is  prerequisite  for  every  further  course. 
A.  GENERAL  PSYCHOLOGY 

101a  Introduction  to  General  Psychology.  A  survey  with  emphasis  on  fundamental 
principles  of  human  behavior  and  personality.  Two  lectures  and  one  two- 
hour  demonstration.  M  T  9,  W  9-10:50;  M  T  10,  W  9-10:50;  M  T  11,  W 
11-12:50;  M  T  12,  W  11-12:50;  M  T  2,  W  2-3:50;  M  T  3,  W  2-3:50;  W  F 
9,  Th  9-10:50;  W  F  10,  Th  9-10:50;  W  F  11,  Th  11-12:50;  W  F  12,  Th  11- 
12:50.     Members  of  the  Department.     Mr.  Reutener,  Director. 

101b  A  repetition  of  content  of  101a.  Self-paced  instruction.  Independent  study 
and  a  sequence  of  unit  tests  (both  oral  and  written).  M  10-11:50,  T  10, 
W  8;  M  12,  T  11-12:50,  W  11;  W  Th  10,  F  10-11:50;  W  12,  Th  11-12:50, 
F  12.    Members  of  the  Department.    Mr.  Doland,  Director. 

102a  Introduction  to  Experimental  Psychology.  Application  of  the  experimental  method 
to  problems  in  psychology.  Basic  experiments  in  human  perception,  and 
learning;  operant  conditioning  of  infra-human  organisms.  Two  two-hour 
laboratory  periods.  M  W  9-10:50;  T  Th  9-10:50;  M  W  11-12:50;  M  W 
2-3:50;  T  Th  11-12:50;  T  Th  2-3:50.  Members  of  the  Department.  Mr. 
Teghtsoonian,  Director. 

102b  A  repetition  of  102a.  Two  two-hour  laboratory  periods.  M  W  9-10:50;  T 
Th  9-10:50;  M  W  2-3:50;  T  Th  2-3:50;  M  W  11-12:50;  T  Th  11-12:50; 
M  W  7:30;  T  Th  4-5:50.  Members  of  the  Department.  Ms.  Volkmann,  Di- 
rector. 
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207a  Statistical  Methods  in  Psychology.  Elementary  descriptive  and  inferential  sta- 
tistics as  applied  to  psychological  problems.  Ml  2,  TWll,T12at  the  op- 
tion of  the  instructor.    Ms.  Reid. 

209b  Theories  and  Systems  in  Psychology.  Consideration  of  problems  in  psychology 
including  their  historical  background,  theoretical  and  systematic  approaches, 
and  contemporary  formulations.     M  T  1:40-2:50. 


B.  FOUNDATIONS  OF  BEHAVIOR 

210a  Motivation.  A  consideration  of  four  major  ideas  concerning  motivational  pro- 
cesses. Motivation  as  instinct,  drive,  a  correlate  of  reinforcement,  and  as 
incentive  stimulation.  Historical  roots  of  current  developments,  contempor- 
ary human  and  animal  research,  and  fundamental  problems  related  to  each 
of  the  ideas  will  be  emphasized.    W  12,  Th  11-12:50,  F  12.    Mr.  Reutener. 

212a  Physiological  Psychology.  The  neural  foundations  of  human  and  animal  be- 
havior. Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  sensory  and  motor  systems,  and  on  the 
physiological  bases  of  emotion,  motivation,  and  learning.  Prerequisite:  102a 
or  b,  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Enrollment  limited  to  twelve  students. 
Lee.  and  lab.    Th  9-10:50,  F  9-11:50.     Ms.  Volkmann. 

214b  Comparative  Psychology.  Study  and  comparison  of  animal  behavior  with 
emphasis  on  the  processes  and  mechanisms  of  discrimination,  motivation, 
and  modifiability  of  behavior  in  lower  animals  as  related  to  the  understanding 
of  these  in  man.  Prerequisite:  102a  or  b  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  En- 
rollment limited  to  twelve  students.  Lee.  and  lab.  M  2-4:50,  T  Th  2. 
Mr.  Reutener. 

216b  Perception.  Directed  reading,  discussion,  and  research  on  topics  in  perception, 
selected  from:  perceptual  illusions;  the  interactions  among  sight,  touch,  and 
other  senses;  the  perception  of  space;  size  and  distance  perception  in  children; 
the  role  of  learning  in  perception.  Prerequisite:  102a  or  b.  Enrollment 
limited  to  sixteen  students.    Lee.  and  lab.    W  Th  2-3:50.    Mr.  Teghtsoonian. 

218a  Human  Learning.  The  study  of  conditions  influencing  the  processes  of  learning 
and  memory;  explanations  of  these  processes  in  terms  of  current  theories  of 
learning.  Research  focuses  on  basic  learning  processes  as  they  occur  in 
classroom  as  well  as  laboratory  situations,  with  children  as  well  as  college 
students  and  older  persons.  Prerequisite:  102a  or  b.  Enrollment  limited 
to  sixteen  students.    Lee.  and  lab.    T  3-4:50,  Th  3.    Ms.  Musgrave. 
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[220b  Psychology  of  Language.  A  psychological  interpretation  of  language  based  on 
empirical  research.  Topics  include  the  role  of  grammar  in  thinking,  indices 
of  literary  style,  word  association  phenomena,  meaning  and  metaphor, 
communication  theories.     T  3-4:50,  Th  3.     Ms.  Musgrave.] 

224b  Functional  Analysis  of  Behavior.  A  systematic  examination  of  behavior  theory 
and  experimentation  relevant  to  current  procedures  for  the  establishment, 
maintenance,  and  modification  of  complex  human  behavior.  The  dynamics 
of  behavior  are  considered  from  the  viewpoint  of  learning  theory.  While  the 
emphasis  is  distinctly  on  a  functional  analysis  of  human  behavior,  empirical 
research  with  animals  will  be  considered  as  it  relates  to  theoretical  issues. 
Observation  and  directed  laboratory  projects.  Prerequisite:  102a  or  b,  or 
permission  of  the  instructor.     Ms.  Reid. 

312a  Seminar  in  Contemporary  Behavior  Theory.  A  study  of  those  points  of  view 
which  emphasize  the  importance  of  behavior  as  the  principal  subject  mat- 
ter of  psychology.  Following  a  review  of  the  origins  and  development  of 
this  approach,  the  principal  topic  is  a  study  of  the  work  and  influence  of 
B.  F.  Skinner.  Both  laboratory  principles  and  practical  applications  are 
considered.    Th  7:30.    Mr.  Teghtsoonian. 

314b  Seminar  in  Foundations  of  Behavior.  In-depth  study  of  topics  selected  from  one 
or  more  of  the  following  areas:  physiological  and  comparative  psychology, 
perception  and  psychophysics,  language  and  conceptual  processes.  Topic 
for  1974-75:  Early  Experience  and  Brain  Function.  M  7:30.  Ms.  Volk- 
mann. 

C.  DEVELOPMENTAL  AND  CHILD  PSYCHOLOGY 

Director  of  the  Child  Study  Committee:    Mr.  Pufall. 

233a  Child  Psychology.  Study  of  the  theory  and  principles  of  the  development  of 
the  child  from  birth  to  puberty.  Survey  of  related  research.  M  T  W  9. 
Ms.  Parsons. 

233b     A  repetition  of  233a.    W  Th  F  1 2,  Th  1 1 . 

[235a  Experimental  Study  of  the  Behavior  of  Children.  An  introduction  to  research  tech- 
niques and  an  exploration  of  selected  current  research  problems  concerning 
children's  behavior.  Prerequisite:  102a  or  b.  Enrollment  limited  to  sixteen 
students.    Lee.  and  lab.    M  T  8:40-9:50.] 

235b     A  repetition  of  235a.    M  T  8:40-9:50.    Ms.  Parsons. 

237a  Educational  Psychology.  The  educational  process  considered  from  the  point 
of  view  of  psychology.  The  application  of  psychological  principles  of  develop- 
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ment,  motivation,  and  learning  to  contemporary  educational  problems. 
MT12,  W  11,  T  11  at  the  option  of  the  instructor.  No  prerequisite.  Ms. 
Musgrave. 

241b  Psychology  oj  Adolescence.  Problems  of  role  and  identity  will  be  discussed  in  re- 
lation to  adolescents'  needs  for  acceptance,  autonomy,  and  intimacy.  Th  F 
8:40-9:50.    Mr.  Snoek. 

333b  Seminar  in  Child  Psychology.  Selected  problems,  reports,  and  discussion.  Pre- 
requisite:   233a  or  b.    Th  7:30. 

335a  Seminar  in  the  Clinical  Study  oj  Children.  Clinical  approaches  to  the  understand- 
ing and  treatment  of  the  individual  child.  Areas  include  emotional  problems 
of  the  normal  child  as  well  as  serious  psychopathology;  evaluative  and  thera- 
peutic procedures  utilized  with  children.  Some  observation  in  a  clinical 
setting.  Prerequisite:  at  least  one  of  the  following,  233a  or  b,  250a  or  b,  or 
254a.    M  3-4:50.    Mr.  Doland. 

335b     A  repetition  of  335a.    M  3-4:50.    Mr.  Doland. 

D.  PERSONALITY  AND  CLINICAL  PSYCHOLOGY 

250b  Psychology  of  Personality.  A  study  of  contemporary  approaches  to  the  defini- 
tion, structure,  and  development  of  adult  personality.  The  course  will  con- 
sider theory  and  research  equally.  Open  to  freshmen  by  permission  of  the 
instructor.    M  12,  T  11-12:50,  W  11  at  the  option  of  the  instructor.    Mr.  Leon. 

252a  Abnormal  Psychology.  A  study  of  neuroses,  psychoses,  and  other  personality 
disorders.  Recent  clinical  and  experimental  findings  will  be  stressed, 
particularly  as  they  relate  to  major  conceptions  of  mental  illness.  M  T 
1:40-2:50.    Mr.  Doland. 

254a  Clinical  Psychology.  A  survey  of  methods  and  procedures  used  in  a  clinical 
setting  including  appraisal  of  capacity,  means  of  modifying  behavior,  and 
theories  of  psychotherapy.  Weekly  practicum  experience  in  a  community 
mental  health  setting.  Prerequisite:  250b  or  252a  and  permission  of  the  in- 
structor. Enrollment  limited  to  twenty-four  students.  M  10-11:50,  T  10. 
Ms.  Gold. 

256b  Intelligence  Testing  in  Clinical  Practice.  Supervised  practice  in  administering, 
scoring,  and  interpreting  tests  of  intelligence.  Weekly  practicum  experience 
in  testing  and  working  with  different  populations  of  individuals  varying  in 
intellectual  capacity.    Not  open  to  freshmen.    M  10-11:50,  T  10.    Ms.  Gold. 

350a  Seminar  in  Personality.  Intensive  investigation  of  current  theoretical  and  re- 
search issues  in  the  field.  Prerequisite:  250a  or  b,  or  permission  of  the  in- 
structor.   W  7:30.    Mr.  Leon. 
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[352b    Seminar  in  Advanced  Abnormal  Psychology.    Selected  topics  related  to  concurrent 
practicum  experience.    T  3-5.] 

[354b    Seminar  in  Psychodynamic   Theory.     Open  to  students  who  have  had  250b.     M 
7:30.     Mr.  Bergman.] 


E.  SOCIAL  PSYCHOLOGY 

[270a  Social  Psychology.  The  study  of  social  behavior  considered  from  a  psycho- 
logical point  of  view.  Topics  include:  socialization,  prejudice,  conformity, 
leadership  and  the  dynamics  of  group  action.  W  Th  F  10,  F  11  at  the  op- 
tion of  the  instructor.] 

[272a  Experimental  Study  of  Social  Behavior.  Examination  of  factors  influencing  be- 
havior in  social  situations,  with  special  emphasis  on  field  research.  The  ap- 
plication of  social  psychological  research  and  theory  to  contemporary  com- 
munity problems.  Prerequisite:  102a  or  b,  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
Enrollment  limited  to  sixteen  students.     Lee.  and  lab.     M  7:30,  W  2-3:50.] 

274b  Psychology  of  Attitudes  and  Opinions.  The  course  will  consider  the  formation 
and  change  of  beliefs,  attitudes  and  values  as  a  function  of  personal  experi- 
ence, interpersonal  influence,  and  mass  communications.  T  3-4:50,  Th  4. 
Mr.  Snoek. 

276b  Male  and  Female.  Exploration  of  the  behavioral  similarities,  differences  and 
relationships  between  males  and  females.  Topics  include:  sex  role  behavior 
and  stereotypes,  comparative  animal  behavior,  sex  role  development,  cross 
cultural  findings,  psychological  and  behavioral  differences,  sexism,  sexual 
behavior,  and  psychological  aspects  of  population  growth.  Open  to  upper- 
classmen  or  by  permission  of  the  instructor.  M  12,  T  11-12:50,  W  11.  Ms. 
Parsons. 

370b  Seminar  in  Social  Psychology.  Topic  for  1974-75:  The  Criminal  Justice  Sys- 
tem. An  examination  of  police,  courts,  and  corrections  from  a  social  psy- 
chological perspective.     Th  7:30.     Ms.  Gold. 


301a,  301b    Special  Studies.     By  permission  of  the  department   for  qualified  junior 
and  senior  majors. 
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GRADUATE 

Adviser:    Mr.  Leon. 

450a,  450b  Seminar  in  Current  Psychological  Problems. 


451a,  451b   Advanced  Studies.    In  any  of  the  following  areas:  Perception,  Learning,  Per- 
sonality, Psychophysiology,  Developmental,  Social,  or  Clinical  Psychology. 

452a,  452b     Research  and  Thesis.      May  be  taken  for  double  credit. 


THE  MAJOR 

Advisers:     Members  of  the  Department. 
Adviser  for  Study  Abroad:    Mr.  Doland. 

Based  on  101a  or  b  and  102a  or  b.  A  student  exempted  from  101  need  take  only 
102a  or  b. 

Requirements:  eight  semester  courses,  in  addition  to  the  basis,  consisting  of:  (1)  six 
courses  in  psychology,  and  (2)  two  additional  courses  in  psychology  or  appropriate 
courses  in  other  departments. 

A  paper  or  a  written  report  of  a  project  will  be  required  of  each  major,  normally  in 
the  senior  year. 

Students  planning  careers  in  academic  or  professional  psychology,  social  work,  per- 
sonnel work  involving  guidance  or  counseling,  psychological  research,  or  para- 
professional  occupations  in  mental  health  settings  or  special  education  programs 
should  consult  their  major  advisers  regarding  desirable  sequencing  of  courses. 

Majors  may  spend  the  junior  year  abroad  if  they  meet  the  College  requirements. 
Students  considering  this  plan  should  consult  a  major  adviser  during  the  fresh- 
man or  sophomore  years. 

HONORS 

Director:    Mr.  Reutener. 

Basis:     101a  or  b,  102a  or  b,  and  one  other  semester  course. 

Requirements:  a  total  of  ten  semester  courses,  including  the  basis,  of  which  eight 
are  to  be  in  psychology  and  the  other  two  in  psychology  or  appropriate  courses 
in  related  departments.  Further  requirements  include  the  following:  a  thesis 
equivalent  in  credit  to  either  one  or  two  semester  courses;  special  honors  examina- 
tions. It  is  recommended  that,  prior  to  the  senior  year,  students  elect  207,  and 
a  laboratory  course  or  seminar  in  the  area  of  the  thesis  topic. 
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professors:       Richard  Preston  Unsworth,  th.m.,  l.h.d.,  s.t.d.  (hon.) 
Sten  Harold  Stenson,  ph.d. 
Bruce  Theodore  Dahlberg,  b.d.,  ph.d.,  Chairman 

JOCHANAN  H.  A.  WlJNHOVEN,  PH.D. 

**Taitetsu  Unno,  PH.D. 
*Robert  Mitchell  Haddad,  ph.d. 
associate  professors:     fTHOMAS  Sieger  Derr,  Jr.,  b.d.,  ph.d. 
*D.  Dennis  Hudson,  ph.d. 
Karl  Paul  Donfried,  dr.  theol. 

ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR:         JeAN  M.  HlGGINS,  PH.D. 

lecturers:     2Virginia  Corwin,  b.d.,  ph.d. 
yoshifumi  ueda,  ph.d. 

140a  Religion  as  a  Human  Experience.  Contemporary  interpretations  of  religion  by 
its  exponents  and  critics.  Philosophical,  theological,  psychological,  phenom- 
enological  and  other  approaches.  Readings  from  Kierkegaard,  Tillich, 
Eliade,  Jung  and  others.  Lecture  followed  by  faculty-student  colloquium  Th 
11-12:50.  One-hour  discussion  sections  M  2;  W  12,  2.  Members  of  the  De- 
partment.   Ms.  Higgins,  Director. 

140b  Western  Religious  Traditions.  Classical  and  contemporary  interpretations  by 
Jews,  Roman  Catholics,  Eastern  Orthodox,  and  Protestants  of  their  beliefs 
and  rituals.  Western  responses  to  eastern  religion.  Lecture  followed  by 
faculty-student  colloquium  and  occasional  films.  Th  11-12:50.  One  hour 
discussion  sections  T  12,  2;  W  12,  2.  Members  of  the  Department.  Ms. 
Higgins,  Director. 

[185  Biblical  Hebrew.  Introduction  to  the  Hebrew  language.  Elements  of  gram- 
mar with  readings  from  narratives  of  the  Old  Testament.  Offered  in  al- 
ternate years.    Alternates  with  285a  and  b.    Mr.  Wijnhoven.] 

210a  Introduction  to  the  Bible,  I.  The  Hebrew  Scriptures  (Old  Testament).  Religion 
of  ancient  Israel,  its  history,  law,  and  myth;  prophetic  faith;  the  Wisdom  tra- 
dition; apocalyptic;  the  Psalter.    M  10-11:50,  T  10.     Mr.  Dahlberg. 

210b     A  repetition  of  210a.    M  10-1 1 :50,  T  10.    Mr.  Dahlberg. 

220a  Introduction  to  the  Bible,  II.  Backgrounds  of  the  New  Testament.  The  synop- 
tic portrait  of  Jesus.  Development  of  the  early  Church.  The  letters  of  Paul 
and  the  period  of  epistolary,  homiletic,  and  Johannine  literature.  M  T  W 
9.    Mr.  Donfried. 

220b     A  repetition  of  220a.    M  T  W  9.    Mr.  Donfried. 
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230a  History  of  Christian  Thought,  I.  An  historical  survey  (50-451  A.D.)  with 
special  emphasis  on  the  transition  from  New  Testament  to  Catholic  faith, 
the  origin  and  nature  of  gnostic  movements  and  their  significance  for  the 
development  of  the  early  Church,  doctrinal  crises,  theologians,  and  docu- 
ments such  as  Augustine's  Confessions.     M  10-11:50,  T  10.     Mr.  Donfried. 

230b  History  of  Christian  Thought,  II.  Anselm  and  Aquinas.  The  formative  period 
in  Protestantism.  Development  of  Catholic  thought.  Key  figures  and 
movements  to  the  present.    W  10,  F  10-11:50.    Ms.  Higgins. 

231b  Eastern  Christianity.  A  survey  of  the  Orthodox,  Nestorian  and  monophysite 
Churches  of  the  East,  as  well  as  their  modern  Uniate  offshoots;  special  em- 
phasis on  the  relationship  of  each  to  Islamic  civilization  and  Western  Christi- 
anity.   W  Th  F  12.    Mr.  Haddad. 

[235a  Jewish  Thought,  I.  Biblical  origins.  Encounter  with  the  Hellenistic  world; 
split  with  Christianity.  Formation  of  Talmudic  Judaism.  Jewish  literature, 
philosophy,  and  mysticism  under  Islam  and  in  Christian  Europe.  Impact 
of  the  Renaissance  and  Reformation.  The  Sabbathian  movement.  Mr. 
Wijnhoven.] 

235b  Jewish  Thought,  II.  Moses  Mendelsohn;  enlightenment  and  Judaism.  Hasid- 
ism.  The  Jewish  emancipation  and  liberalism.  The  rise  of  Reform.  Zion- 
ism and  modern  anti-Semitism.  Rosenzweig,  Buber,  and  contemporary 
trends  in  Judaism.    M  10-11:50,  T  10.    Mr.  Wijnhoven. 

[237b  Religion  in  America.  Religious  thought  and  institutions,  and  their  influence 
on  American  culture.  Major  denominations  and  thinkers  from  the  seven- 
teenth century  to  the  present.    Mr.  Derr.] 

240a  Contemporary  Religious  Thought.  An  investigation  of  the  impact  of  modern 
historical  consciousness  upon  man's  understanding  of  God  and  himself  in  his 
quest  for  authenticity.  Selected  readings  from  contemporary  representative 
thinkers  in  theology,  philosophy,  literature,  and  related  disciplines.  W  10, 
F  10-11:50.    Ms.  Higgins. 

245a  Theological  Themes  in  Fiction  and  Fantasy.  An  introduction  to  theological 
themes  through  the  medium  of  imagination.  The  theoretical  basis  for  such 
an  approach  in  a  Christian  doctrine  of  man.  Concrete  illustrations  in  read- 
ings from  storytelling  theologians  and  theologically  illuminating  storytellers. 
T  Th  1:40-2:50.    Ms.  Higgins. 

[250a  Social  Ethics,  I.  Religion  as  a  basis  for  social  ethics.  Natural  law  and  situa- 
tional morality.     Ethical  problems  in  the  areas  of  love,  marriage,  divorce, 
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population  growth,  environmental  management,  medical  practice  and  re- 
search, and  race  relations.    Mr.  Derr.] 

[250b  Social  Ethics,  II.  The  bearing  of  religious  ethics  on  the  understanding  of  the 
state,  the  economic  order,  and  international  affairs.  Power,  violence,  and 
vengeance;  revolution  and  order;  civil  disobedience;  pacifism  and  the  just 
war;  property  and  poverty;  business  ethics;  religious  liberty;  religion  and  com- 
munism.     Mr.  Derr.] 

255b  Sociology  of  Religion.  Relation  of  religious  organization  and  beliefs  to  social 
and  cultural  factors.  Major  sociological  interpretations  of  religion.  Selected 
problems  in  primitive  and  higher  religions.  M  T  W  9.  Mr.  Parsons  (So- 
ciology) . 

260a  Philosophy  of  Religion,  I.  Religious  symbols  and  symbolic  behavior.  Con- 
temporary problems  and  proposed  solutions  in  philosophy  of  religion.  The 
nature  of  religious  meaning,  evidence,  truth;  the  function  of  myth,  liturgy 
and  other  forms  of  religious  expression.     T  11-12:50,  W  11.     Mr.  Stenson. 

260b  Philosophy  of  Religion,  II.  The  psychology  and  phenomenology  of  religion.  A 
study  of  religious  consciousness  and  experience.  Readings  and  discussions  of 
classic  and  contemporary  works  such  as  James,  Jung,  Fingarette,  Merleau- 
Ponty,  van  der  Leeuw,  etc.    T  11-12:50,  W  11.    Mr.  Stenson. 

[270a  Religious  History  of  India:  Ancient  and  Classical  Periods  from  ca.  7500  B.C.  to  ca. 
500  A.D.  An  introduction  to  the  development  and  thought  of  the  major 
religious  traditions,  with  readings  in  the  Vedas,  Upanishads,  Buddhist  litera- 
ture, the  epics,  the  Bhagavad-Gita,  etc.    Mr.  Hudson.] 

[270b  Religious  History  of  India:  Medieval  and  Modern  Periods  from  ca.  500  A.D.  to  the 
Present.  An  introduction  to  the  religious  thought  of  Sankara,  Ramanuja 
and  others,  the  tantric  traditions,  the  rise  of  bhakti  and  the  Krishna  cult, 
Islam  in  India,  religious  phenomena  such  as  the  temple,  festival,  sadhu,  the 
impact  of  the  British  on  Indian  religion,  the  thought  of  modern  religious 
figures:  Gandhi,  Ramakrishna,  etc.  Prerequisite:  270a  or  permission  of  the 
instructor.     Mr.  Hudson.] 

271a  History  of  Buddhist  Thought.  Enduring  patterns  of  Buddhist  thought  con- 
cerning the  interpretations  of  man,  life,  world,  nature,  good  and  evil,  love, 
wisdom,  time,  and  enlightenment  in  the  religious,  philosophical,  and  ethical 
teachings  of  Buddhism  in  India,  China,  and  Japan.  Th  F  8:40-9:50.  Mr. 
Unno. 
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[271b  %en  and  Pure  Land  Buddhism.  Analysis  of  the  interaction  among  philosophical 
ideas,  religious  practices,  and  socio-historical  forces  in  the  formation  of  Zen 
and  Pure  Land  schools.  Discussion  of  their  principal  teachings  and  practices 
in  China  and  Japan.  Prerequisite:  271a  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
Mr.  Unno.] 

272a  Pure  Land  Buddhism  {colloquium).  The  historical  evolution  of  the  Pure  Land 
school  of  Buddhism  in  India,  China,  and  Japan,  and  its  culmination  in  the 
writings  and  thought  of  Shinran.     T  7:30.     Mr.  Unno  and  Mr.  Ueda. 

[275a  Islam.  Sources  and  development:  the  Prophet,  the  Qur'an,  law,  theology, 
philosophy,  mysticism,  and  the  nature  of  political  authority.  Contemporary 
Islam  in  the  Middle  East,  India,  and  Africa.    Mr.  Haddad.] 

285a  Hebrew  Religious  Texts.  Readings  with  introduction  and  discussion  of  Hebrew 
texts  from  the  Prophets,  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls,  and  the  Mishnah.  Prereq- 
uisite: 185  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Alternates  with  185.  M  7:15. 
Mr.  Wijnhoven. 

285b  Hebrew  Religious  Texts.  Selections  from  medieval  Jewish  philosophy,  mysti- 
cism, and  poetry  (Maimonides,  Judah  ha-Levi,  and  others).  Prerequisite: 
185  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Alternates  with  185.  M  7:15.  Mr. 
Wijnhoven. 

287b  Greek  Religious  Texts.  Reading  and  discussion  of  religious  texts  of  the  Hel- 
lenistic period  in  the  original.  Prerequisite:  Greek  111  or  the  equivalent. 
Hours  to  be  arranged.     Mr.  Donfried. 

290a  Mysticism  {colloquium).  Comparative  trends  in  Eastern  and  Western  religious 
traditions.  Topics  chosen  from  classic  mystic  writings  in  Christianity,  Ju- 
daism, Hinduism,  Buddhism,  and  Taoism.  Enrollment  limited  to  twenty- 
five  students.    Th  4-6.    Mr.  Wijnhoven  and  Mr.  Unno. 

300b  Comparative  Religion  {colloquium) .  Topic  for  1974-75:  Interpreting  Hindu  and 
Christian  religions  through  the  Bhagavad  Gita  and  selected  portions  of  the 
New  Testament.  For  senior  majors  or  by  permission  of  the  instructor.  W 
7:30.  Mr.  Hudson;  Mr.  Pemberton  (Amherst  College);  Mr.  Yamashita 
(Mount  Holyoke  College). 

301,  301a,  301b  Special  Studies.  By  permission  of  the  department  for  senior  majors 
who  have  had  four  semester  courses  above  the  introductory  level. 

[310a  The  Book  of  Job  {seminar).  Job  as  an  example  of  the  "Wisdom"  genre.  Its 
vision  of  deity,  man,  and  nature  in  the  context  of  suffering  and  evil.     Classic 
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interpretations  of  Job  in  the  Jewish,  Christian,  and  humanist  traditions.    Ad- 
mission by  permission  of  the  instructor.     Mr.  Dahlberg.] 

[311a  The  Book  of  Genesis  {seminar).  Genesis  as  prologue  to  the  Bible.  Theological 
motifs  and  literary  art  in  the  myths  of  creation  and  fall  and  the  legends  of 
the  Hebrew  patriarchs.  Some  influences  of  Genesis  on  the  New  Testament, 
rabbinical  literature,  and  later  Jewish  and  Christian  thought  to  the  present. 
Alternates  with  310a.     Mr.  Dahlberg.] 

[311b  History  of  the  Interpretation  of  the  Bible.  Classical  and  contemporary  views  of 
the  authority  of  Scripture  in  Judaism  and  Christianity.  Literalism  and  mul- 
tiple meanings:  analogy,  allegory,  typology,  and  other  interpretive  methods. 
Medieval  exegesis  and  the  rise  of  modern  literary-historical  criticism.  Rele- 
vance of  archaeological  and  philological  studies.  Contemporary  use  of  the 
Bible  and  the  problem  of  hermeneutics.  Admission  by  permission  of  the  in- 
structor.   M  3-5.    Alternates  with  312b.    Mr.  Dahlberg.] 

312b  Archaeology  of  Palestine  in  the  Biblical  Period  {seminar).  Archaeology  as  a  re- 
search tool  of  the  historian  and  biblical  scholar.  The  stratigraphic  method  of 
excavation;  establishing  ancient  dates;  evaluation  of  artifacts.  Illustrated 
lectures;  reading  and  discussion  of  selected  field  reports  and  related  literature 
from  recent  and  current  excavation  sites.  No  prerequisite;  admission  by  per- 
mission of  the  instructor.    Alternates  with  311b.    T  3-5.    Mr.  Dahlberg. 

320a  Jesus  in  the  Gospels  {seminar).  Topic  for  1974-75:  The  parables  of  Jesus.  An 
attempt  to  understand  the  parables  in  their  historical  context  by  combining 
critical,  theological,  and  literary  approaches.  Admission  by  permission  of  the 
instructor.    Th  7:30.    Mr.  Donfried. 

320b  Life  and  Teaching  of  Paul  {seminar).  Topic  for  1974-75:  The  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.  A  study  in  locating  the  place  of  Acts  both  in  early  Christianity  and 
in  non-Christian  antiquity,  and  in  distinguishing  between  history  and  the- 
ology in  Acts.  Admission  by  permission  of  the  instructor.  M  7:30.  Mr. 
Donfried. 

[325a  The  Johannine  Literature  {seminar).  The  relationship  of  the  Gospel  to  inter- 
testamental,  apocalyptic  and  hellenistic  Judaism.  Admission  by  permission 
of  the  instructor.    Mr.  Donfried.] 

328b  Directed  Readings  in  Religious  Texts:  Hebrew,  Greek,  or  Latin.  Prerequisite:  one 
of  the  following  (or  the  equivalent):  Greek  111;  Latin  Ilia  and  112b;  or 
Religion  185.  Admission  by  permission  of  the  instructor.  Hours  to  be  ar- 
ranged.   Mr.  Donfried,  Mr.  Wijnhoven. 
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[330a  Historical  Theology  {seminar).  A  study  of  selected  figures  and  movements  in 
Christian  history.    Ms.  Higgins.] 

335a  Selected  Trends  in  Classical  Jewish  Sources  (seminar).  Sources  such  as  the  Mid- 
rash  and  Talmud  studied  in  translation:  hellenistic  Jewish  writings  and  Medi- 
eval philosophical  texts.  Prerequisite:  235a  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
Alternates  with  235a.    M  3-5.    Mr.  Wijnhoven. 

[335b  Problems  in  Modern  Jewish  Thought  (seminar).  A  study  of  the  role  of  religion  in 
modern  Jewish  issues  such  as  anti-Semitism,  secularism  and  Zionism.  Pre- 
requisite: 235b  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Alternates  with  235b.  Mr. 
Wijnhoven.] 

340b  Problems  in  Theology  (seminar).  Topic  for  1974-75:  The  myth  of  Eve.  The 
image  of  woman  through  the  centuries  of  Jewish-Christian  tradition.  The 
meanings  read  into  the  Genesis  story  of  Eve  by  biblical  writers,  patristic, 
medieval,  and  modern  theologians  and  artists.  The  impact  of  the  Eve  myth 
on  the  status  of  woman  in  the  West.    M  3-5.    Ms.  Higgins. 

[350b  Christian  Ethics  (seminar).  The  relation  between  belief,  action  and  reflection 
in  theological  ethics.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  tensions  in  pre- 
sent discussions  between  legal,  contextual  (situational),  and  convenantal 
approaches  to  ethics.    Mr.  Unsworth.] 

352b  Problems  in  Social  Ethics  (seminar).  Topic  for  1974-75:  Ethics  and  the  phi- 
losophy of  non-violence.    Th  4-6.    Mr.  Unsworth. 

360a  Representative  Religious  Philosophers.  For  1974-75:  Hegel,  Schopenhauer, 
Kierkegaard,  Nietzsche.     M  3-5.    Mr.  Stenson. 

360b  Phenomenology,  Existentialism,  and  Religion.  Phenomenological  method  and  ex- 
istentialist themes  in  the  study  of  religion.  For  1974-75:  Husserl,  Heidegger, 
and  Ricoeur.    T  3-5.     Mr.  Stenson. 

[370a  Religion  in  South  India  (seminar).  Selected  aspects  of  the  religious  history  of 
South  India,  focusing  on  such  phenomena  as  the  rise  of  Hindu  bhakti,  the 
relations  between  religious  traditions,  religion  in  the  village,  conversion,  mod- 
ern religious  trends,  and  other  selected  topics.  Prerequisite:  270a  or  permis- 
sion of  the  instructor.     Mr.  Hudson.] 

370b  Hindu  Religious  Traditions  (seminar).  Topic  for  1974-75:  Religion  in  modern 
India.  Hindu  views  of  God,  the  world,  dharma,  caste,  yoga,  etc.,  held  by 
leading  religious  figures  of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries:  Ram- 
mohun  Roy,  Ramakrishna,  Aurobindo,  Gandhi,  and  others.  Hindu  mis- 
sions to  the  West.    M  3-5.    Miss  Corwin  and  Mr.  Hudson. 

371a  Problems  in  Buddhist  Philosophy  (seminar).  Central  issues  and  problems  of  Bud- 
dhist philosophy,  such  as  the  nature  of  reality  and  of  man,  relative  and  ab- 
solute truth,  knowledge  and  wisdom,  nirvana  and  Buddhahood  in  selected 
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representative  thinkers  and  schools  of  Mahayana  Buddhism.  Topic  for  1974- 
75:  Nagarjuna's  religious  and  philosophical  thought.  Prerequisite:  271a 
or  permission  of  the  instructor.     F  10-11:50.     Mr.  Ueda. 

[372b  Religious  Traditions  of  China  and  Japan  {seminar).  The  principal  characteristics 
of  Chinese  and  Japanese  religions  -  syncretism,  family  cult,  involvement 
with  nature,  and  expressions  of  spirituality  in  cultural  arts  -  considered  in 
relation  to  the  problem  of  man's  wholeness.     Mr.  Unno.] 

GRADUATE 

Adviser:     Mr.  Wijnhoven. 

480a,  480b     Advanced  Studies. 

485,  485a,  485b     Research  and  Thesis.     May  be  taken  for  double  credit. 

In  addition  to  the  eight  courses  required  by  the  college  rules  for  the  master's  degree, 
the  department  may  require  additional  courses  to  make  up  for  deficiencies  it  finds 
in  the  general  background  of  candidates.  Candidates  should  acquire  a  work- 
ing knowledge  of  at  least  one  of  the  languages  used  by  the  primary  sources 
in  their  field.  Courses  taken  to  acquire  such  proficiency  will  be  in  addition 
to  the  eight  required  for  the  degree. 

THE  MAJOR 

Advisers:  Mr.  Dahlberg,  Mr.  Derr,  Mr.  Donfried,  Ms.  Higgins,  Mr.  Hudson,  Mr. 
Stenson,  Mr.  Unno,  Mr.  Wijnhoven. 

Adviser  for  Study  Abroad:    Mr.  Derr. 

Basis:  140a,  b.  An  alternative  basis  of  two  semester  courses  requires  departmental 
approval. 

Requirements:  Eight  semester  courses,  in  addition  to  the  basis,  including:  at  least 
one  from  210a,  210b,  220a,  220b;  at  least  one  from  230a,  230b,  231b,  235a,  235b; 
and  at  least  one  from  270a,  270b,  271a,  271b,  272a,  275a,  370a,  370b,  371a,  372b. 
Courses  in  related  departments  may  be  included  in  the  major  program  of  eight 
semester  courses  only  with  the  approval  of  the  department. 

Either  an  oral  or  written  examination  of  general  competence  in  the  major,  based 
on  courses  the  student  has  actually  taken,  or  (with  at  least  a  semester's  prior  ap- 
proval by  the  department)  a  paper  exhibiting  such  competence.  The  examina- 
tion will  be  offered  at  the  end  of  each  semester  of  the  senior  year.  The  paper 
will  be  due  by  April  30  of  the  senior  year. 
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HONORS 


Director:     Mr.  Stenson. 


Basis:  140a,  b.  An  alternative  basis  of  two  semester  courses  requires  departmental 
approval. 

Requirements:  Eight  semester  courses,  in  addition  to  the  basis,  including:  at  least 
one  from  210a,  210b,  220a,  220b;  at  least  one  of  the  following:  230a,  230b,  231b, 
235a,  235b;  and  at  least  one  of  the  following:  270a,  270b,  271a,  271b,  272a,  275a, 
370a,  370b,  371a,  372b;  and  a  long  paper  equivalent  to  two  semester  courses  in  the 
semester  in  which  it  is  written  (normally  the  first  semester  of  the  senior  year). 
Work  in  related  departments  included  in  the  Religion  honors  program  must  be 
approved  by  the  Director. 

Examinations:  the  required  demonstration  of  general  competence  in  the  major  and 
an  oral  examination  on  the  senior  essay  as  it  relates  to  the  major.  Preparation 
and  execution  of  the  general  requirement  is  similar  to  that  prescribed  for  all  major 
students. 
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visiting  professor: 
associate  professors: 


assistant: 


lecturers: 


Joseph  Brodsky 

Maria  Nemcova  Banerjee,  ph.d. 

Igor  Zelljadt,  m.a.,  cand.  phil.,  Chairman 

Elisabeth  Schouvaloff,  a.b. 

Natalija  Kuprijanow,  Lehrerdiplom 
ludmilla  ostrorog,  ph.d. 
Dan  E.  Davidson,  ph.d. 


A.  LANGUAGE 


101  Elementary  Course.  Three  class  hours  and  two  hours  of  conversation  and  lab- 
oratory.   M  T  Th  F  10.    Members  of  the  Department. 

102  Intermediate  Course.  General  grammar  review.  Selections  from  Russian  texts, 
not  exclusively  literary.  Prerequisite:  101  or  the  equivalent.  W  F  12,  Th 
11-12:50.     Members  of  the  Department. 

11  Id  Intensive  Course.  Five  class  hours  and  two  laboratory  hours.  M  T  W  Th  F 
2  and  two  hours  to  be  arranged.  Three  semesters'  credit.  Members  of  the 
Department. 

231a  Advanced  Course.  Readings  and  discussion  of  texts  taken  from  classical  and 
Soviet  literature,  as  well  as  current  journals.  Intensive  practice  in  writing. 
Prerequisite:  102,  or  11  Id  and  permission  of  the  instructor.  M  T  12,  W  11. 
Mr.  Zelljadt. 

231b  Advanced  Course.  A  continuation  of  231a,  including  extensive  translation  of 
current  material  from  Russian  to  English  and  intensive  practice  in  writing. 
Prerequisite:    231a.     M  T  12,  W  11.     Mr.  Zelljadt. 

338a  Literary  Analysis  oj  Selected  Works  of  Russian  Literature.  Prerequisite:  231  and 
permission  of  the  instructor.     Hours  to  be  arranged.     Mr.  Zelljadt. 

[338b  Literary  Analysis  of  Selected  Works  of  Russian  Literature.  Prerequisite:  338a  or 
permission  of  the  instructor.] 
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343b  Seminar  in  the  History  of  Slavic  Languages.  A  survey  of  the  origin  and  develop- 
ment of  the  Slavic  languages,  their  sounds,  vocabulary,  and  grammatical 
forms  from  the  beginning  to  the  present.  Lectures  and  analysis  of  selected, 
illustrative  texts.  Prerequisite:  231  or  the  equivalent,  or  permission  of  the 
instructor.    Hours  to  be  arranged.     Mr.  Zelljadt. 

B.  LITERATURE 

126a  History  of  Russian  Literature.  From  its  origins  through  Turgenev.  In  transla- 
tion.    M  3-5,  W  3.     Mr.  Davidson. 

126b  History  of  Russian  Literature.  From  Tolstoy  to  the  present.  In  translation. 
Prerequisite:     126a.     M  T  W  9.     Mrs.  Banerjee. 

235a      Tolstoy.     In  translation.     M  10-11:50,  T  10.     Mrs.  Banerjee. 

235b      Dostoevsky.    In  translation.    M  10-11:50,  T  10.     Mrs.  Banerjee. 

[236a  Russian  Drama.  In  translation.  Study  of  the  masterpieces  of  the  Russian 
theatre  from  the  beginnings  to  recent  years,  with  emphasis  on  Gogol,  Ostrov- 
sky,  and  Chekhov.] 

301,  301a,  301b  Special  Studies  in  Language  or  Literature.  By  permission  of  the  Depart- 
ment for  senior  majors  who  have  had  four  semester  courses  above  the  intro- 
ductory level. 

333a,  333b  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Development  of  Russian  realism. 
Study  of  some  typical  works  of  Pushkin,  Lermontov,  Gogol,  Turgenev, 
Dostoevsky,  Tolstoy,  and  Chekhov,  with  discussion  of  important  trends  in 
social  and  aesthetic  ideas  which  they  exemplify.  In  Russian.  Admission 
by  permission  of  the  instructor.  Prerequisite:  231,  or  the  equivalent.  W 
7:30.     Mr.  Zelljadt. 

[337a  Russian  Literature  from  1880  to  1917:  Modernism,  Decadence,  Symbolism  {seminar). 
In  translation.  Prerequisite:  126b  or  one  semester  of  an  intermediate  course 
in  Russian  literature.    T  3-5.     Mrs.  Banerjee.] 

[340b  Russian  Thought  {seminar).  In  translation.  Prerequisites:  History  226a  and 
237b  and  one  intermediate  semester  course  in  Russian  literature.  T  3-5. 
Mrs.  Banerjee.] 

[342a  Seminar  in  Soviet  Russian  Literature.  In  translation.  Poems,  plays,  and  novels  of 
selected  Soviet  authors  considered  as  works  of  literary  art  and  as  illustrations 
of  the  social,  economic,  and  political  conditions  of  the  period.  Prerequisite: 
126b  or  one  intermediate  semester  course  in  Russian  literature.] 
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346a  Pushkin  and  His  Age  (seminar).  Conducted  in  English  with  reading  in  Russian. 
Prerequisite:  three  years  of  Russian  or  the  equivalent,  and  by  permission  of 
the  instructor.    Hours  to  be  arranged.     Mrs.  Banerjee. 

347b     Modern  Poetry.    Hours  to  be  arranged.     Mr.  Joseph  Brodsky. 

First  Semester 

Amherst     Russian  35.     Russkaja poezija  78ogo  i  20ogo  vekov.    Mr.  Joseph  Brodsky. 

UMass     English  266(1).     Modern  Poetry.    T  Th  11:15  a.m.     Mr.  Joseph  Brodsky. 

Second  Semester 

Mount  Holyoke  History  350s.  2Gth  Century  Europe.  Poets  of  Europe  including  Rus- 
sia under  authoritarianism;  the  psychology  of  endurance.  Seminar  of  re- 
search papers  and  discussions.  Limited  to  15.  Prerequisites:  History  244, 
246  or  equivalent  (Russian  and  European  History)  and  by  permission  of  the 
Department.    T  3-4:50.     Mr.  Joseph  Brodsky,  Mr.  Viereck. 

GRADUATE 

Adviser:    Mrs.  Banerjee. 

450,  450a,  450b     Research  and  Thesis. 

451,  451a,  451b     Advanced  Studies.     Arranged  individually. 

THE  MAJORS 
Russian  Literature 
Adviser:    Mrs.  Banerjee. 
Required  courses:     126a  and  126b;  either  233a  and  233b  or  338a  and  338b;  235a  and 

235b;  either  346a  or  340b  or  History  226a  and  History  237b,  although  all  three  of 

these  courses  are  strongly  recommended. 
A  written  examination  of  competence  on  an  area  in  Russian  literature  proposed  by 

the  student  and  approved  by  the  department.     The  proposal  must  be  made  by 

the  end  of  the  first  semester  of  the  senior  year.     The  examination  will  be  held 

in  May. 

Russian  Civilization 
Adviser:    Mr.  Zelljadt. 

Required  courses:  126a  and  126b;  231a  and  231b;  346a  or  340b;  235a  or  235b  or 
Government  222b  or  322b;  and  History  226a  and  History  237b. 

A  written  examination  of  competence  on  an  area  in  Russian  culture  proposed  by 
the  student  and  approved  by  the  department.  The  proposal  must  be  made  by 
the  end  of  the  first  semester  of  the  senior  year.  The  examination  will  be  held  in 
May. 
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HONORS 

Director:     Mrs.  Banerjee. 

Russian  Literature 

Required  courses:  either  233a  and  233b  or  338a  and  338b;  235a  and  235b;  History 
226a  and  History  237b;  a  long  paper  to  count  for  two  semester  courses  to  be  writ- 
ten in  the  first  semester. 

The  same  examination  requirements  as  for  majors  in  Russian  Literature. 

Russian  Civilization 

Required  courses:  126a  and  126b;  231a  and  231b;  History  226a  and  History  237b; 
Economics  209a  or  Government  222a  or  322b;  a  long  paper  to  count  for  two  semes- 
ter courses  to  be  written  in  the  first  semester. 

The  same  examination  requirements  as  for  majors  in  Russian  Civilization. 
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associate  professors: 


professors:       Ely  Chinoy,  ph.d. 

*Peter  Isaac  Rose,  ph.d. 
Myron  Glazer,  ph.d.,  Chairman 
**Elizabeth  Erickson  Hopkins,  ph.d. 
Joan  Hatch  Shapiro,  m.s.w. 
instructors:       Arthur  Shattuck  Parsons,  m.c.p.,  m.a. 
Harriet  David  Lyons,  b.litt.  (oxon) 

ESTELLE  DlSCH,  M.A. 

lecturers:      2Martha  Richmond  Fowlkes,  m.a. 
Gerald  Franklin  Hyman,  a.m. 
2Bahram  Mehdi  Tavakolian,  a.m. 


The  prerequisite  for  all  courses  in  Sociology  is  101a  or  101b,  or  permission  of  the 
instructor.  Intermediate  courses  in  Anthropology  are  open  to  all  upperclassmen 
unless  otherwise  indicated.  Freshmen  must  have  permission  of  the  instructor  for 
intermediate  courses. 

Students  planning  to  major  or  to  enter  the  honors  program  in  the  department 
are  advised  to  take  courses  in  one  or  more  of  the  following  fields:  economics,  govern- 
ment, history,  philosophy,  and  psychology. 

Students  interested  in  the  study  of  social  problems  and  public  policy  should  con- 
sult with  the  Chairman  or  with  Ms.  Shapiro. 


101a 


101b 
130a 


130b 


Introduction  to  Sociology.  Perspectives  on  society,  culture,  and  social  interac- 
tion. Topics  will  include:  community,  class,  ethnicity,  family,  sex  roles, 
and  deviance.  Colloquium  format,  meeting  M  10-11:50,  T  10;  M  3-4:50 
with  an  additional  hour  to  be  arranged;  Th  F  8:40-9:50.  Special  organiza- 
tional meeting  for  assignments  to  colloquia  on  first  Monday  of  semester  at 
7:30.    Members  of  the  Department.     Mr.  Glazer,  Director. 

Repetition  of  101a.     Members  of  the  Department.     Mr.  Parsons,  Director. 

Social  Anthropology.  The  conceptual  and  methodological  premises  of  anthro- 
pology. The  nature  of  culture.  Factors  in  uniformity  and  variation  in 
ecological,  economic,  political,  religious,  and  kinship  systems.  Problems  of 
integration  and  change.  M  10-11:50,  T  10;  Th  11-12:50,  F  12.  Members 
of  the  Department.     Mr.  Hyman,  Director. 


A  repetition  of  130a. 
Hyman,  Director. 


Th  11-12:50,  F  12.    Members  of  the  Department.    Mr. 
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GENERAL  COURSES 

Social  Science  190a  Introduction  to  Statistics  for  Social  Scientists.  The  fundamental 
problems  in  collecting,  summarizing,  and  interpreting  empirical  data,  with 
attention  to  basic  descriptive  statistics,  elementary  probability,  the  concept 
of  a  sampling  distribution  and  its  role  in  statistical  inference,  association  and 
correlation.  M  12,  T  11-12:50,  and  laboratory  hour  to  be  arranged.  Mr. 
Mair  (Economics),  Ms.  Bedlington  (Government). 

201b  Methods  of  Social  Research.  The  logic  and  methods  of  social  research  and  re- 
search techniques;  their  application  to  a  specific  project  of  current  interest. 
Limited  to  twenty  students.     M  3-5.     Mr.  Rose. 

203a  Knowledge  and  Society.  An  investigation  through  readings  and  discussion  of 
some  of  the  main  social  determinants  of  theory-building  as  a  human  activity. 
The  readings  range  over  philosophy,  anthropology,  sociology,  and  the  history 
of  science.    M  T  1:40-2:50.    Mr.  Connolly  (Philosophy). 

210a  Selected  Sociological  Theories.  Critical  analysis  and  application  of  sociological 
theories  focused  chiefly  on  the  work  of  Marx,  Durkheim,  Weber,  and  Sim- 
mel.    M  T  2,  W  3.    Mr.  Chinoy. 

301a,  301b  Special  Studies.  By  permission  of  the  department  for  junior  and  senior 
majors  in  the  department. 

[308a  Seminar  in  Sociology  of  Knowledge.  Social  determinants  of  thought,  knowledge, 
and  idea  systems,  and  their  reciprocal  effect  upon  social  conditions.  The 
role  of  mass  media,  personal  influence,  and  group  affiliations.  Examination 
of  substantive  topics,  especially  youth  culture  and  generational  conflict,  with- 
in these  contexts.] 

310b  Problems  of  Scope  and  Method.  The  application  of  theory  and  research  in  con- 
temporary sociology  and  anthropology.  For  seniors  majoring  in  the  de- 
partment. M  7:30,  Mr.  Rose;  W  7:30,  Mrs.  Lyons;  and  members  of  the  De- 
partment. 

311b  Contemporary  Sociological  Theory.  Selected  topics:  structural  analysis,  func- 
tionalism,  symbolic  interaction,  ethnomethodology,  phenomenology,  and 
game  theory.  The  place  of  values  in  sociology.  Prerequisite:  210a.  Ad- 
mission by  permission  of  the  instructor.     T  3.     Mr.  Parsons. 
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450,  450a,  450b     Research  and  Thesis. 

451a,  451b  Special  Studies  in  such  subjects  as  advanced  theory,  social  organization 
and  disorganization,  culture  contacts,  problems  of  scientific  methodology. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY 

206b  Social  Planning.  Focus  on  the  sociology  of  poverty  with  special  reference  to 
health,  welfare,  and  mental  health.  Evaluation  of  programs,  plans,  and 
policies.  Admission  by  permission  of  the  instructor.  T  3-4:50  and  an  ad- 
ditional hour  to  be  arranged. 

211a  Social  Disorganization.  The  concepts  of  social  disorganization,  pathology, 
social  problem,  conflict,  and  theories  of  deviance.  Selected  topics:  crime, 
delinquency,  drug  addiction,  poverty  and  alienation.  T  11-12: 50,  W  11.  Ms. 
Disch. 

211b  Social  Organizations  and  Deviant  Behavior.  Theories  of  deviance  applied  to  the 
study  of  conformity,  corruption,  and  ethical  ambiguity  in  government,  busi- 
ness, unions,  and  the  professions.    Th  11-12:50,  F  12.    Mr.  Glazer. 

212a  Class  Structure  in  American  Society.  Equality  and  inequality  in  American  so- 
ciety: classes,  status  groups,  occupational  differences,  income  distribution, 
social  mobility.  Correlates  and  consequences  of  class  and  status  differences. 
Values  and  ideologies.  Class  and  political  power.  T  11-12:50,  W  11.  Mr. 
Chinoy. 

[213a  The  Black  Community.  The  social,  cultural,  and  economic  characteristics 
of  black  communities  in  the  United  States.  Examination  of  family  life, 
education,  political  organization,  pride  and  protest.] 

213b  Ethnic  Minorities  in  America.  Social  organization  of  a  multi-racial  and  ethni- 
cally diverse  society.  Cultural  and  political  problems  in  racial  and  ethnic 
relations.  Internal  organization  of  minority  communities  in  different  settings. 
M  10-11:50,  T  10.    Mr.  Rose. 

215b  Criminology.  Analysis  of  crime  and  corrections  in  American  society,  with 
particular  emphasis  on  urban,  organized,  and  white-collar  crime,  and  the 
administration  of  justice.  Theories  of  causation  and  corrections,  and  con- 
sideration of  the  American  penal  system.    Tll-12:50,  W  11.    Ms.  Disch. 

216a  Social  Work  and  Public  Policy.  An  examination  of  social  work  and  other  help- 
ing professions.  Reciprocal  roles,  expectations,  and  behavior  of  professionals 
and  clients.  Field  work  in  local  agencies  and  institutions.  Parallel  readings 
in  casework,  group  work,  and  community  organization.  Limited  to  twenty 
students.    M  T  8:40-9:50.    Ms.  Shapiro. 
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218b  The  City.  The  nature  and  origins  of  cities.  Urbanization  and  metropolitan 
growth.  Characteristics  of  American  cities  and  their  problems.  Demography, 
ecology,  and  mobility.  Neighborhood  organization  and  slums.  City  plan- 
ning and  renewal.    M  T  2,  W  3.    Mr.  Chinoy. 

304b  Seminar  in  Deviant  Behavior.  Theories  of  social  deviance  and  their  application 
to  selected  social  issues.    Prerequisite:    211a.    T  3-5.    Ms.  Disch. 

305a  Seminar  in  Subcultures  and  Social  Movements.  Examination  of  protest  groups  and 
counter-cultural  lifestyles.    Individual  research  projects.    Th  4.    Mr.  Glazer. 

316b  Mental  Illness  and  the  Social  Work  Profession.  The  influence  of  various  theories 
of  mental  illness  upon  social  work  training  and  practice  as  evidenced  in  mental 
hospitals,  prisons,  juvenile  courts,  psychiatric  clinics,  and  halfway  houses. 
Field  observations  will  be  arranged  for  students.  Admission  by  permission  of 
the  instructor.  Prerequisite:  A  course  in  Sociology  or  Psychology.  M  T 
8:40-9:50.    Ms.  Shapiro. 

COMPARATIVE  SOCIAL  STRUCTURE 


214b  Population  Problems  and  Policies.  The  crucial  role  of  population  in  current 
world  developments.  Trends  and  significance  of  basic  factors:  births,  deaths, 
and  migration.  Population  quality.  Comparative  survey  of  the  population 
situation  and  policies  in  important  areas  of  the  world.  M  T  W  9.  Mr. 
Mair  (Economics). 

[221b  Modernization.  Demographic,  economic,  social,  and  political  transformations 
and  their  consequences  in  societies  undergoing  modernization.  Implica- 
tions for  culture  and  personality.  Theories  of  social  change  and  empirical 
techniques  for  analyzing  change.  Case  studies  from  Asia,  the  Middle  East, 
and  Africa.] 

[223a  Contemporary  Latin  American  Society.  Approaches  to  the  analysis  of  the  role  of 
elites,  the  middle  class,  workers,  peasants,  and  intellectuals  in  Latin  America. 
Study  of  institutions  affecting  the  role  of  these  groups  and  their  relations  to 
each  other.  Open  to  students  who  have  passed  a  course  in  the  history  of 
Latin  America.] 

224a  Family  and  Society.  A  comparative  and  historical  approach  to  the  study  of  the 
family  and  related  institutions.  Specific  attention  given  to  the  study  of  love 
in  family  and  society.    M  T  W  9.    Mr.  Parsons. 

255b  Sociology  of  Religion.  Relation  of  religious  organization  and  beliefs  to  social  and 
cultural  factors.  Major  sociological  interpretations  of  religion.  Selected  prob- 
lems in  primitive  and  higher  religions.    M  T  W  9.     Mr.  Parsons. 
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History  and  Social  Science  295b.  Interdepartmental  Colloquium  in  Economics,  Govern- 
ment, History,  and  Sociology.  Topic  for  1974-75:  Sex  Roles  and  Social  Change. 
The  role  of  women  in  traditional,  developing,  industrial,  and  revolutionary 
settings.  Involvement  of  women  in  work,  family,  religion,  and  politics.  Anal- 
ysis of  the  factors  that  inhibit  or  promote  changes  in  the  position  of  women. 
Enrollment  limited.  Admission  by  permission  of  the  instructors.  Ms.  Horo- 
witz (Economics),  Mrs.  Fowlkes  (Sociology  and  Anthropology),  and  Ms. 
Ackelsberg  (Government) . 

[303a  Structure  and  Change  in  Modern  Society  {seminar).  Organizational  and  cultural 
features  of  industrial  society:  bureaucracy,  urbanism,  rationality,  mass  media. 
Problems  of  consensus,  control,  and  conflict:  elites,  ideology,  order,  counter- 
culture.] 

320b  Problems  of  Industrial  Society.  Topic  for  1974-75:  Humanizing  Work.  Sources 
of  job  satisfaction  and  dissatisfaction.  Worker  motivation  and  the  work  ethic. 
Analysis  of  recent  experiments  designed  to  deal  with  problems  of  morale,  dis- 
content, and  alienation.    T  3-5.    Mr.  Chinoy. 

322b  Revolution  and  Reaction  in  Latin  America  (seminar).  Intensive  case  studies  focused 
on  Chile  and  Cuba.  Influence  of  the  United  States  and  other  countries  on 
patterns  of  development.    Th  4.    Mr.  Glazer. 

ANTHROPOLOGY 

230a  Human  Evolution.  Culture  and  the  evolutionary  process;  physiological,  be- 
havioral, and  environmental  prerequisites  to  culture.  The  history  of  man 
from  his  initial  appearance  to  the  rise  of  the  state  in  the  Near  East.  Th  11- 
12:50.    Mrs.  Hopkins. 

231a  Ethnology  of  Africa.  Survey  of  the  major  ecological,  racial,  and  cultural  di- 
visions of  sub-Saharan  Africa  with  intensive  analysis  of  tribes  selected  to 
illustrate  the  range  of  precolonial  societies  and  the  consequences  of  European 
contact  and  control.    W  7:30.    Mrs.  Hopkins. 

232a  Political  Anthropology.  Survey  of  the  major  structural  variations  in  pre-indus- 
trial  political  systems.  Theories  of  social  control,  the  nature  of  law,  state 
formation  and  expansion,  and  modern  movements  of  protest.  Principal 
emphasis  on  Sub-Saharan  Africa.    Th  4.    Mrs.  Hopkins. 

233b  Ideology:  The  Cultural  Aspect  of  Politics.  An  attempt  to  fashion  a  cross-cultural 
framework  for  the  analysis  of  ideology.  Evolution  of  the  concept  through 
Marx  and  Weber.    The  debate  over  "the  end  of  ideology."    Analysis  of  ide- 
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ology  in  the  context  of  a  theory  of  culture.    Admission  by  permission  of  the 
instructor.    Th  7:30,  and  another  hour  to  be  arranged.    Mr.  Hyman. 

[234b  Social  Change  in  Southeast  Asia.  An  examination  of  the  social,  structural,  cul- 
tural and  psychological  bases  of  change  in  Southeast  Asia  with  particular 
emphasis  on  Malaysia,  Singapore  and  Indonesia.  Special  concern  with  the 
effects  of  primordial  loyalities  on  national  integration  and  on  theories  of  mod- 
ernization.] 

235a  Ritual  and  Myth.  Selected  problems  in  the  anthropology  of  ritual  and  myth. 
Theories  and  their  application  to  data  from  specific  societies.  T  3-5.  Mrs. 
Lyons. 

236b  Economic  Anthropology.  Economic  development  programs  in  the  context  of 
village  life.  Economic  development  theory  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
peasant.  Consideration  of  alternative  strategies  of  development  with  special 
reference  to  the  Soviet  Union,  Japan,  China,  and  Cuba.  T  Th  1 : 40-2: 50.  Mr. 
Hyman. 

237a  Ethnology  of  North  America.  Intensive  analysis  of  several  tribes  selected  to  il- 
lustrate the  range  of  social  and  cultural  variation  among  North  American 
Indians.  A  consideration  of  their  present  problems  in  terms  of  the  dynamics 
of  the  past.  Admission  by  permission  of  the  instructor.  Th  7:30,  and  an 
additional  hour  to  be  arranged.    Mr.  Hyman. 

238a  Anthropology  and  Literature.  Examination  of  several  modes  of  presenting  and 
interpreting  cultural  traditions.  Comparison  of  selected  works  of  fiction  and 
alternative  styles  of  describing  ethnographic  experience.  The  problem  of 
rendering  accurately  the  experience  of  others.     M  7:30.     Mrs.  Lyons. 

238b  Culture  and  Character.  The  cultural  background  of  personality  and  the  inter- 
action of  individuals  and  society.    Mr.  Tavakolian. 

[330a  Culture  Contact  and  Change  (seminar).  The  impact  of  European  expansion  on 
tribal  societies:  factors  in  the  transformation  of  traditional  institutions  and 
values.] 

THE  MAJOR 

Advisers:    In  Sociology:    Mr.  Chinoy,  Mr.  Glazer,  Mr.  Parsons,  Mr.  Rose. 

In  Anthropology:    Mrs.  Hopkins,  Mr.  Hyman. 
Adviser  for  Study  Abroad:     Mr.  Rose. 
Based  on  101a  or  b  in  Sociology;  130a  or  b  in  Anthropology. 

Requirements:  Ten  semester  courses  above  the  basis:  210a,  310b  (Sociology  students 
may  elect  to  take  311b  instead  of  310b),  at  least  six  other  semester  courses  in  the 
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department  of  which  at  least  four  are  in  the  field  of  the  student's  concentration; 
the  remaining  two  courses  may  be  taken  in  the  department  or  in  related  depart- 
ments. 

An  examination  of  competence.  Options:  an  assigned  paper  to  be  written  during 
the  second  semester  of  the  senior  year  or  an  examination  at  the  end  of  the  senior 
year. 

Majors  may  spend  the  junior  year  abroad  if  they  meet  the  College  requirements. 
Students  planning  to  major  in  the  department  and  spend  the  junior  year  abroad 
should  take  at  least  one,  preferably  two,  semester  courses  in  the  major  during  the 
sophomore  year. 

Adviser  of  graduate  study:    Mr.  Chinoy. 

HONORS 

Directors:     In  Sociology:    Mr.  Chinoy. 

In  Anthropology:    Mr.  Hyman. 

Based  on  101a  or  b  in  Sociology;  130a  or  b  in  Anthropology. 

Requirements: 

1.  A  total  of  eight  courses,  above  the  basis,  including  210a  and  311b,  and  a  Spe- 
cial Studies  taken  during  the  senior  year  designed  to  integrate  the  work  in 
the  major. 

2.  A  long  paper  counting  for  two  semesters'  credit  in  the  first  semester  of  the 
senior  year  or  divided  between  the  two  semesters  of  the  senior  year. 

3.  An  oral  examination  on  the  long  paper  and  a  written  comprehensive  exami- 
nation which  shall  also  serve  as  the  examination  of  competence. 
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professors: 


associate  professors: 


ASSISTANT  PROFESSORS: 


Ilia 


Denton  McCoy  Snyder,  m.a.,  Chairman 
Charlotte  Hackstaff  Fitch,  a.m. 
fWiLLiAM  Edward  Hatch,  m.a. 
Rosalind  Shaffer  deMille,  m.a. 
Helen  Krich  Chinoy,  ph.d. 
Leonard  Berkman,  d.f.a. 
Susan  Kay  Waltner,  m.s. 
Jeffrey  R.  Milet,  m.f.a. 
Richard  Aram  Keshishian,  m.f.a. 
Thomas  Elder,  m.f.a. 
Cigdem  T.  Akkurt,  m.a. 
Catherine  H.  Smith,  m.a.,  m.f.a. 
Richard  Neubert,  b.a. 
Linda  L.  Spohn,  b.f.a. 

THEATRE 

Introduction  to  Theatre.  Analysis  of  the  theatrical  experience  and  of  the  con- 
tributions of  the  participants  in  the  performance  of  drama  throughout  the 
major  theatrical  periods.  Attendance  required  at  selected  performances.  M 
10-11:50,  T  10.  Mr.  Berkman,  Director,  Mr.  Snyder,  Ms.  Smith,  Ms.  Ak- 
kurt, and  other  members  of  the  Department. 


instructors: 


lecturer: 
teaching  fellow: 


History,  Literature,  Criticism 

211a  English  Theatre  and  the  Shakespearean  Image.  English  theatre  and  drama  from 
the  middle  ages  to  the  present.  Stage  history  and  actors'  interpretations  of 
selected  plays  of  Shakespeare  studied  in  relation  to  changing  stage  conven- 
tions and  representative  English  playwrights  from  Marlowe,  Jonson,  and 
Webster  to  Shaw,  Osborne,  Beckett,  Arden,  and  Bond.  W  10,  Th  10  at  the. 
option  of  the  instructor,  F  10-11:50.    Ms.  Chinoy. 

211b  Continental  Theatre  and  the  Beginnings  of  Modern  Drama.  The  contributions  of 
romanticism  and  realism  to  the  making  of  modern  theatre.  Selected  Italian, 
French,  German,  and  Russian  plays  from  the  1680's  to  the  1880's  including 
the  work  of  Goldoni,  Hugo,  Dumas,  Goethe,  Schiller,  Biichner,  Gogol,  Tur- 
genev,  early  Ibsen  and  Chekhov.  W  10,  Th  10  at  the  option  of  the  instruc- 
tor, F  10-11:50.    Ms.  Chinoy. 

212a  Modern  European  Drama.  The  plays,  theatres,  and  playwrights  of  the  late 
nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  centuries  in  Europe.  From  Ibsen  and  Chek- 
hov to  the  widespread  experimentation  of  the  1920s.    The  playwrights  to  be 
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considered  will  include:  Witkiewicz,  Pirandello,  Ghelderode,  Brecht.  At- 
tendance required  at  selected  performances.  Enrollment  limited  to  90  stu- 
dents.    M  T  W  9.     Mr.  Berkman. 

212b  Modern  European  Drama.  Contemporary  theatre  in  Europe  from  the  1930's 
to  the  present.  The  playwrights  to  be  considered  will  include:  Anouilh, 
Genet,  Beckett,  Pinter,  Weiss,  Mrozek,  and  Handke.  Attendance  required 
at  selected  performances.  Enrollment  limited  to  90  students.  M  T  W  9. 
Mr.  Berkman. 

213b  American  Theatre  and  Drama.  Evolution  of  an  American  style  in  theatre  art 
and  development  of  American  drama,  especially  from  1914  to  the  present. 
O'Neill  to  Albee  and  the  Off-off  Broadway  playwrights.  Attendance  re- 
quired at  selected  performances.  W  12,  Th  11-12:50.  F  12  at  the  option  of 
the  instructor.    Ms.  Chinoy. 

214b  Black  Theatre.  A  study  of  the  black  experience  as  it  has  found  expression 
in  the  theatre.  Emphasis  on  the  black  playwrights,  performers,  and  theatres 
of  the  1950's  to  the  1970's.    M  10-11:50.    Mr.  Berkman. 

310a  History  and  Theories  of  Acting  (seminar).  The  resources  of  the  actor;  the  de- 
velopment of  the  profession;  contribution  of  great  actors;  theories  of  acting 
from  Plato  and  the  rhetoricians  to  Stanislavsky,  Brecht,  Grotowski,  and  oth- 
ers.   No  performance  required.    T  3-5.    Ms.  Chinoy. 

311a  Theatre  Criticism  and  Theories  of  the  Modern  Stage  (seminar).  Professional  play- 
going;  writing  reviews  and  critical  essays;  grounds  of  judgment  of  drama  in 
performance;  modern  theories  of  the  stage.  Attendance  at  selected  plays  re- 
quired.   T  11-1.     Ms.  Chinoy. 

312a  Masters  and  Movement  in  Theatre.  Topic  for  1974-75:  The  plays  of  Robert 
Anderson  and  the  primacy  of  intimate  relationships  in  mid-century  American 
drama.  An  examination  of  the  entirety  of  Anderson's  work  for  the  stage  to 
date,  set  in  the  context  of  Tennessee  Williams'  pioneering  work  in  the  1940's, 
live  television  drama  in  the  1950's,  and  the  ongoing  focus  on  intimacy  and  its 
absence  in  the  plays  of  Edward  Albee,  Lanford  Wilson,  and  Michael  Weller. 
Enrollment  limited  to  20  students.    F  10-11:50.    Mr.  Berkman. 

312b  Masters  and  Movement  in  Theatre  (seminar).  Topic  for  1974-75:  The  life  and 
times  of  Hallie  Flanagan  Davis.  Personal,  social,  and  theatrical  background. 
Her  contributions  to  college  and  experimental  theatre,  to  the  Federal  Thea- 
tre, and  to  the  development  of  documentary  drama.    T  3-5.     Ms.  Chinoy. 
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[313a  Dynamics  of  Drama  {seminar).  Consideration  of  how  a  play  works.  Structure 
of  drama  and  major  dramatic  forms  studied  in  selected  plays  and  significant 
theories  of  drama  from  Aristotle  to  Brecht  and  Artaud.  To  alternate  with 
311a.    Hours  to  be  arranged.    Ms.  Chinoy.] 

[314a  History  and  Theories  of  Staging  {seminar).  Theatre  architecture  and  scenic  de- 
sign in  major  periods  of  theatre;  relationship  of  performers  and  audience; 
theories  of  staging  from  the  conventions  of  the  past  to  the  innovations  of  mod- 
ern directors;  organization  of  theatre  as  a  social  institution.  No  design  ability 
required.     To  alternate  with  310a.     Hours  to  be  arranged.     Ms.  Chinoy.] 

315a  Musical  Comedy  in  America.  The  history  and  development  of  the  American 
musical  theatre  and  the  way  in  which  this  form  of  popular  entertainment  has 
mirrored  the  changing  attitudes  of  the  American  public  during  the  last  hun- 
dred years  of  our  country's  history.  The  consideration  of  musical  comedy  as 
a  distinct  art  form.    M  3-5.    Ms.  Spohn. 

Theory  and  Performance 

In  the  following  section:  L  indicates  enrollment  is  limited  to  sixteen  students  and 
P  indicates  permission  of  the  instructor  is  required. 

241a  Acting.  Games  and  improvisations  based  on  idea  and  incident  leading  to 
improvisations  based  on  material  from  literature  and  scenes  from  plays.  L 
and  P.    W  12,  Th  11-12:50,  F  12.    Mr.  Snyder. 

241b     A  repetition  of  241a.    L  and  P.    W  12,  Th  11-12:50,  F  12. 

242a  Acting.  Exercises.  Scenes  from  plays.  Application  of  exercises  and  impro- 
visations to  the  performance  of  scenes.  Prerequisite:  241a  or  241b.  Land 
P.  M  12,  T  11-12:50,  W  11.  Stage  make-up  laboratory  session  every  Thurs- 
day 2-4.    Ms.  Akkurt,  Ms.  Smith. 

242b  A  repetition  of  242a.  L  and  P.  M  12,  T  11-12:50,  W  11.  Stage  make-up 
laboratory  session  every  Thursday  2-4.     Ms.  Akkurt,  Ms.  Smith. 

251b  Stagecraft.  A  study  of  general  structural  features  of  theatres  that  bear  on  the 
problems  of  mounting  plays  and  the  fundamental  techniques  and  methods 
of  production.    L  and  P.    M  12,  T  11-12:50,  W  11.    Mr.  Elder. 

252a  Scene  Design  I.  A  study  of  pictorial  organization  for  the  support  of  action 
and  characterization  in  the  production  of  plays  with  emphasis  on  designing 
the  space  and  the  decor.    L  and  P.    M  T  Th  2.    Ms.  Smith,  Mr.  Keshishian. 

253a  Stage  Lighting.  The  design  of  stage  lighting  and  application  of  the  principles 
of  light,  color,  illumination,  and  electricity  to  the  stage.  Production  work 
required.    L  and  P.    M  12,  T  11-12:50,  W  11.    Mr.  Milet. 
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254a  Introduction  to  Costume  Design.  The  aesthetics  and  history  of  costume  design 
and  their  relationship  to  play  interpretation  and  production  techniques.  The 
visual  representation  of  characters  on  the  stage  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  au- 
dience, the  actor,  and  the  designer.     M  10-11:50,  T  10.     Mr.  Keshishian. 

261a,  261b  Writing  for  the  Theatre.  The  means  and  methods  of  the  playwright  and 
the  writer  for  television  and  the  cinema.  Analysis  of  the  structure  and  dia- 
logue of  a  few  selected  plays.  Exercises  in  writing  for  various  media.  Plays 
by  students  will  be  considered  for  production.  L  and  P.  T  11-12:50.  Mr. 
Berkman. 

341a  Directing.  The  study  and  application  of  directorial  techniques;  independent 
projects.  L  and  P.  W  12,  Th  1 1-12:50.  F  12  at  the  option  of  the  instructor. 
Th  4-6  work  with  342a.    Ms.  Akkurt. 

341b  Directing.  Directorial  analysis  of  plays  projected  through  stage  movement 
and  business;  independent  projects.  L  and  P.  W  12,  Th  11-12:50.  F  12  at 
the  option  of  the  instructor.    Th  4-6  work  with  343b.    Ms.  Akkurt. 

342a  Acting.  Serious  scenes;  comic  scenes.  Exercises,  improvisations;  and  games 
applied  to  the  solution  of  specific  problems  in  acting.  Prerequisites:  241 
and  242  and  P.    M  T  3-5;  Th  4-6  work  with  341a.     Ms.  Akkurt. 

343b  Acting.  Realistic  scenes;  style  in  scenes.  Prerequisites:  241  and  242  and  P. 
M  T  3-5;  Th  4-6  work  with  341b.    Ms.  Akkurt. 

352b  Scene  Design  II.  An  advanced  study  of  the  subjects  described  in  252a.  Pre- 
requisite:   252a  or  P.    M  2-4.    Mr.  Keshishian. 

353b  Advanced  Stage  Lighting.  Lighting  the  various  forms  of  staging,  including  pro- 
scenium, thrust,  arena,  and  dance.  Studied  through  lecture,  discussion,  and 
the  presentation  and  evaluation  of  lighting  designs  for  specific  plays.  Pre- 
requisite:    253a  or  P.    L.    M  12,  T  11-12:50,  W  11.     Mr.  Milet. 

354b  Costume  Design  Techniques.  Production  techniques,  costume  rendering,  color, 
fabric,  design  and  ornament,  and  introduction  to  construction  and  crafts: 
millinery,  jewelry,  masks  and  armor.  Prerequisite:  254a  and  P.  M  10-12, 
T  10.    Ms.  Smith,  Mr.  Keshishian. 


SPEECH 

131a  Communication  Theory  and  Practice.  Projects  in  various  forms  of  oral  communi- 
cation. The  historical,  physiological  and  phonetic  bases  of  speech.  Inten- 
sive work  on  the  individual  speaking  voice  and  communication  skills.  In- 
dividual conferences  and  recordings.     M  T  W  9.     Miss  Fitch. 
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131b     A  repetition  of  131a.     M  10-11:50,  T  10.     Miss  Fitch. 

231a  Voice  Training.  A  laboratory  course  adapted  to  individual  voice  and  artic- 
ulatory  needs.  Voice  recordings.  One-quarter  course  credit.  M  12,  W  11. 
Miss  Fitch. 

231b     A  repetition  of  231a.    M  12,  Wll.    Miss  Fitch. 

232b  Oral  Interpretation  of  Literature.  Principles  and  techniques  of  oral  interpreta- 
tion. Study  and  oral  presentation  of  selected  literary  forms.  Recommended 
background:     131a  or  b.    M  T  W  9.    Miss  Fitch,  Ms.  Spohn. 

235a  Reader's  Theatre.  Theory  and  techniques  of  play  reading  as  an  art  form. 
Study  and  presentation  of  selected  plays  from  world  drama  and  original  pro- 
grams developed  by  members  of  the  class.  Recommended  background:  one 
semester  of  Speech,  preferably  232b.  T  3-4:50,  Th  3.  Miss  Fitch,  Ms.  Spohn. 

331a  Speech  for  the  Classroom  Teacher.  The  development  of  speech  in  the  child, 
problems  of  defective  speech,  speech  arts  in  the  classroom,  and  the  speech 
of  the  teacher.  Voice  recordings.  M  3-5  and  an  additional  hour  to  be 
arranged.    Miss  Fitch. 

332b  Oral  Interpretation  of  Children's  Literature.  A  critical  study  of  children's  litera- 
ture. The  techniques  of  its  oral  interpretation.  Practical  experience  in 
story-telling,  reading  aloud,  and  other  forms  of  classroom  presentation. 
Individual  voice  and  speech  practice.  Sophomores  admitted  by  permission 
only.    M  3-5  and  an  additional  hour  to  be  arranged.    Miss  Fitch. 

DANCE 

In  the  following  section:  L  indicates  enrollment  is  limited  to  sixteen  students  and 
P  indicates  permission  of  the  instructor  is  required. 

122a  Improvisational  Dance.  Designed  to  introduce  the  student  to  techniques  of 
movement  exploration  and  to  relate  dance  to  other  areas  of  life,  particularly 
to  the  individual  student's  major  field  of  interest.  F  10-11:50  and  two  stu- 
dio hours.    L  and  P.    Mrs.  deMille,  Director.    Members  of  the  Department. 

122b  A  repetition  of  122a.  L  and  P.  F  10-11:50  and  two  studio  hours  to  be  ar- 
ranged.    Mrs.  deMille,  Director.    Members  of  the  Department. 

221a  Dance  Composition  and  Choreography.  Beginning  principles  of  composition, 
including  exploration  of  space,  shape  and  dynamics;  basic  forms:  two  part, 
three  part,  theme  and  variations,  and  rhythmic  studies.  Prerequisite:  122a 
or  b.    L  and  P.    T  3-4:50,  Th  3.    Ms.  Waltner. 
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221b  Choreography  and  Production.  Further  work  in  choreography  with  study  of 
methods  of  production.  Prerequisite:  221a  or  P.  T  3-4:50,  Th  3.  Ms. 
Waltner. 

222a  History  of  Dance.  Primitive,  archaic,  classic,  medieval,  Renaissance  forms; 
investigating  the  scope  and  uses  of  dance  in  these  periods  as  instruments  of 
education,  healing,  religion,  and  politics.    W  Th  F  12.    Mrs.  deMille. 

222b  History  of  Dance.  Spanish,  ballroom,  modern,  contemporary,  and  avant- 
garde  dancers  and  forms  as  expressive  of  social  developments  since  the  Renais- 
sance.   No  performance  required.    W  Th  F  12.    Mrs.  deMille. 

321a  Advanced  Studies  in  Dance.  Topic  for  1974-75:  The  Expression  of  the  Primi- 
tive in  Dance.  Readings  in  anthropology,  dance  history,  and  psychology  as 
well  as  movement  explorations  of  the  primitive  in  movement  and  dance. 
M  7-10.    Ms.  Waltner. 

321b  Advanced  Studies  in  Dance.  Russian  ballet,  history,  and  soviet  technique  from 
1850  to  the  present.    M  7-10.    Mrs.  deMille. 


301a,  301b  Special  Studies.  For  qualified  juniors  and  seniors.  Admission  by  per- 
mission of  the  instructor  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Department. 

GRADUATE 
Adviser:     Miss  Fitch. 

400a,  400b  Research  and  Thesis/ Production  Project.  May  be  taken  for  double  credit 
with  permission  of  the  department. 

401a,  401b     Special  Studies. 

By  permission  of  the  instructor  and  Chairman  of  the  department,  the  following 
graduate  courses  are  open  to  qualified  senior  majors. 

412a  Advanced  Studies  in  Acting,  Speech,  and  Movement.  Performance  techniques  of 
period  plays.  Placement  in  voice  and  movement  laboratories.  Prerequisite: 
343b.    T  10-11:50,  W  2-4,  F  10-11:50.    Mr.  Snyder. 

412b  Advanced  Studies  in  Acting,  Speech,  and  Movement.  Independent  scene  work  and 
performance.  Audition  practice.  Placement  in  voice  and  movement  labo- 
ratories.   Prerequisite:    342a  or  412a.    W  2-4.    Mr.  Snyder. 

413a,  413b     Advanced  Studies  in  Design. 

I.     Scene  Design.    W  12,  Th  11-1.    Mr.  Keshishian. 
II.     Lighting  Design.     M  10-11:50,  T  10.     Mr.  Milet. 
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III.  Costume  Design  and  Cutting.     T  3-5,  Th  3.     Mr.  Keshishian,  Ms.  Smith. 

IV.  Technical  Production.     Th  10-12:50.     Mr.  Milet. 

414a,  414b  Advanced  Studies  in  Directing.  Techniques  and  practice  directing  for 
stage  (proscenium,  in-the-round,  and  free  space).  Comparison  with  tech- 
niques of  directing  for  film.    L  and  P.    F  2-6.     Mr.  Snyder,  Mr.  Neubert. 

415a,  415b     Advanced  Studies  in  Dramatic  Literature,  History,  Criticism,  and  Playwriting. 

THE  MAJOR 

Advisers:     Members  of  the  Department. 

Adviser  for  Study  Abroad:     Ms.  Akkurt. 

Basis:    Ilia  and  one  semester  of  another  introductory-  or  intermediate  course  in  the 

department.    Another  course  in  theatre  may  be  substituted  for  111a  with  permis- 

mission  of  the  department. 

Requirements:  In  addition  to  the  basis,  ten  semester  courses.  Two  of  these  must 
be  in  Dramatic  Literature;  and  of  these  only  one  may  be  in  twentieth  century 
literature.  Students  will  arrange  programs  in  consultation  with  advisers  to  ful- 
fill requirements  for  a  general  theatre  major  or  a  major  with  special  emphasis. 
The  areas  of  emphasis  and  the  specific  courses  required  within  the  ten  are: 

A.  General  Theatre 

The  program  should  include  at  least  one  course  in  each  of  the  following 
areas:  history,  dramatic  literature,  criticism,  acting,  technical  theatre, 
directing,  and  speech. 

B.  History,  Dramatic  Literature,  Criticism 

211a,  b;  212a,  b;  213b  or  214b;  311a  or  313a;  310a  or  314a,  or  341a. 

C.  Acting 

231a  or  b;  241a  or  b;  242a  or  b;  342a;  343b;  341a  or  b;  and  one  addi- 
tional course  in  Speech.  Also,  Physical  Education  dance  classes  each  semester. 

D.  Design 

251a;  252a  and  235a  taken  concurrently;  253a;  254a. 

E.  Directing 

241a  or  b;  242a  or  b;  252a;  253a;  341a  and  b. 

F.  Playwriting 

212a  and  b;  213b  or  214b;  261a  and  b;  341a. 

G.  Speech 

131a  or  b;  232b;  235a;  241a  or  b;  331a  or  332b. 
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H.     Dance 

122a  or  b;  221a  and  b;  222a  and  b;  321a  and  b;  three  additional  theatre 
courses,  excluding  dance  courses,  selected  with  the  approval  of  the  adviser; 
and  Music  100a.  Also,  Physical  Education  dance  classes  each  semester, 
4  hours  per  week. 

Competence  requirement:  A  long  paper  or  a  written  report  on  a  project.  Topics 
for  the  paper  or  report  must  be  worked  out  with  an  adviser  and  filed  with  the  de- 
partment no  later  than  October  21.  A  board  will  give  final  approval  of  topics 
and  will  evaluate  the  completed  work.  All  papers  and  reports  must  be  completed 
and  submitted  to  the  department  no  later  than  April  15. 

or 
A  written  examination  based  on  the  major  field  of  concentration.    This  examina- 
tion will  be  given  in  the  second  semester  of  the  senior  year.     Election  of  the  ex- 
amination must  be  filed  with  the  department  no  later  than  October  21. 

Attendance  is  required  of  all  faculty,  graduate  students,  and  majors  of  the  Depart- 
ment Th  4-6  in  conjunction  with  Theatre  341a  and  b,  342a,  and  343b  for  the  pre- 
sentation of  classwork. 

HONORS 
Director:    Ms.  Chinoy. 
Requirements  for  the  degree  with  honors: 

1.  Proposals  for  the  Honors  Program  must  be  submitted  to  the  department  in 
the  semester  preceding  entrance  into  the  Honors  Program  and  no  later  than 
the  second  semester  of  the  Junior  year. 

2.  Fulfillment  of  the  general  requirements  of  the  major.  These,  listed  above, 
should  be  taken  as  early  as  possible  to  allow  for  seminars  and  independent 
study  in  the  department  and  in  approved  related  departments  during  the  Junior 
and  Senior  years. 

3.  Completion  of  an  honors  project,  usually  equivalent  to  two  semester  courses, 
to  be  submitted  at  the  end  of  the  first  semester  or  not  later  than  April  15  of 
the  Senior  year.  This  project  may  take  the  form  of  either  a  long  paper  in 
the  literature,  aesthetics,  or  history  of  any  of  the  theatre  arts  or  a  creative  work 
in  acting,  dance,  design,  direction,  playwriting,  speech,  or  stagecraft. 

4.  Two  examinations:  a  general  examination  in  the  theatre  arts,  and  an  oral 
examination  in  the  general  field  of  the  student's  honors  project. 
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Community  life  and  interests  are  an  integral  part  of  the  education  offered  by 
Smith  College.  A  large  number  of  student  organizations — of  a  civic,  cultural, 
athletic,  religious,  political,  social,  pre-professional,  or  service  nature — have  the 
lively  support  of  interested  members  of  the  student  body  to  whom  they  give  valu- 
able experience.  For  some  of  these  activities,  such  as  the  largely  autonomous  stu- 
dent government  and  the  various  campus  publications,  the  students  themselves  are 
almost  wholly  responsible;  for  others,  such  as  the  formal  musical  activities,  faculty 
direction  is  provided. 

Life  on  the  campus  is  also  enriched  by  an  extensive  program  of  lectures  and  con- 
certs which  bring  to  the  College  distinguished  speakers  and  musicians  from  this 
country  and  abroad.  Additional  lectures,  concerts,  recitals,  plays,  films,  exhibitions, 
and  panels  by  both  the  faculty  and  the  students  make  for  a  full  and  varied  calendar. 
This  wealth  of  activities  on  the  campus  is  further  enhanced  by  numerous  opportuni- 
ties to  attend  or  participate  in  programs  at  the  other  institutions  in  the  Valley. 

Faculty  and  student  legislation  relating  to  residence  and  attendance  is  printed  in 
full  in  The  College  Handbook. 

THE  HOUSES 

The  basic  unit  of  the  campus  community  is  the  college  house  which  in  most  cases 
accommodates  forty  to  eighty  students  representing  all  four  classes.  Assignments  to 
houses  are  made  in  the  order  of  registration  for  admission  to  college.  Although  most 
students  stay  in  the  same  house  during  their  years  at  Smith,  a  student  may  move 
from  one  house  to  another  each  year  and,  in  limited  cases,  at  midyear.  The  order 
of  assignment  after  the  freshman  year  is  determined  by  lot. 

Except  for  a  few  smaller  houses  which  are  grouped  together  to  make  a  single  unit, 
each  college  house  has  its  own  living  room  and  dining  room.  Each  house  which 
has  a  dining  room  has  a  Head  Resident  who  provides  for  the  welfare  of  the  house 
members  and  does  certain  administrative  duties  for  the  house.  In  some  houses  there 
is  also  a  resident  member  of  the  faculty.  Social  regulations  governing  life  in  the 
houses  are  administered  by  the  Student  Government  Association.  Every  student  is 
expected  to  contribute  up  to  four  hours  a  week  of  light  service  to  the  house  in  addi- 
tion to  taking  care  of  her  own  room. 

RELIGIOUS  LIFE 

The  Helen  Hills  Hills  Chapel  is  a  place  where  religious  and  social  concerns  are 
given  expression.  There  are  services  of  worship  in  the  Protestant,  Catholic  and 
Jewish  traditions  each  week.  The  Christian  Council,  Newman  Association  and 
B'nai  B'rith  Hillel  Foundation  all  present  other  programs  of  religious,  ethical  and 
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cultural  interest  during  the  academic  year.  Other  student  religious  groups  are  en- 
couraged to  meet  in  the  Chapel  and  to  use  its  facilities  for  their  programs.  Area 
churches,  synagogues  and  other  religious  communities  also  make  a  special  effort  to 
welcome  students  to  their  services  and  programs. 

The  Chaplain  and  the  Associate  and  Assistant  Chaplains  are  available  to  the  col- 
lege community  for  religious  and  personal  counsel  at  their  offices  in  the  Bodman 
Religious  Center,  downstairs  in  the  Chapel.  The  Bodman  Center  also  includes  a 
lounge  and  an  extensive  collection  of  books  and  periodicals  of  religious  interest. 

The  Service  Organizations  of  Smith  (S.O.S.),  also  headquartered  at  the  Chapel, 
provide  opportunities  for  volunteer  service  at  a  dozen  or  more  agencies  and  projects 
in  Northampton,  Springfield  and  their  vicinity.  S.O.S.  also  mounts  an  extensive 
fund-raising  effort  each  year  for  the  support  of  local,  national  and  international 
charitable  projects. 

The  Smith  College  Choir  and  the  Freshman  Choirs,  Alpha  and  Omega,  rehearse 
regularly  in  the  Chapel  and  sing  frequently  at  services  of  worship  and  at  concerts 
on  the  Smith  College  campus  and  elsewhere. 

HEALTH 

The  Health  Service  is  directed  by  the  College  Physician  assisted  by  a  medical  staff 
of  three  other  full-time  physicians,  one  half-time  physician,  and  one  part-time  psy- 
chiatrist. The  services  of  specialists  are  readily  available  in  Northampton  and 
Springfield  for  consultation  in  cases  of  unusual  or  serious  illness.  The  Student  Coun- 
seling Service,  headed  by  the  psychiatrist  and  staffed  by  two  full-time  counselors, 
provides  confidential  counseling  for  students  who  are  concerned  about  personal  prob- 
lems. As  part  of  its  emphasis  on  preventive  medicine,  the  Health  Service  also  ex- 
ercises supervision  of  the  health  of  all  of  the  college  service  employees. 

The  Elizabeth  Mason  Infirmary  is  a  modern  hospital  fully  accredited  by  the 
Joint  Commission  on  Accreditation  of  Hospitals.  The  ground  floor  of  the  Infirmary 
houses  the  outpatient  offices  of  the  medical  staff.  The  Counseling  Service  has  of- 
fices on  the  first  floor  in  the  East  Wing.  In  addition  to  physicians  and  administra- 
tive personnel,  the  Health  Service  staff  includes  both  a  laboratory  and  an  x-ray 
technician  and  eighteen  registered  nurses  employed  full  or  part-time. 

The  College  has  its  own  insurance  plan,  underwritten  by  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield, 
which  gives  the  student  unusual  protection  in  the  special  circumstances  of  a  resi- 
dential college,  in  addition  to  protecting  her  over  a  twelve-month  period  whether 
or  not  she  is  in  residence  at  college.  Although  participation  is  optional,  students 
are  urged  to  take  out  the  College's  insurance  since  other  insurance  plans  often  do 
not  provide  the  extent  of  coverage  for  both  in-  and  outpatient  services  that  the  Col- 
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lege  plan  does.  If  the  student  does  not  have  College  insurance,  she  must  have  pro- 
tection under  some  other  plan  and  must  furnish  the  Treasurer's  Office  with  the  name 
and  address  of  the  insurance  carrier  and  the  student's  membership  number. 

The  health  fee  of  $70  pays  for  outpatient  services  that  include  examination  by  the 
College  Physicians,  most  laboratory  examinations,  and  treatment  by  the  college  phy- 
sicians. Treatment  includes  some  medicines,  physical  therapy  in  the  form  of  ultra- 
violet irradiation,  supervised  exercises  when  ordered  by  an  orthopedist  and  heat 
such  as  hydrocollator  and  whirlpool  baths,  injections  for  desensitization  as  requested 
by  a  student's  own  physician  and,  in  addition,  most  immunizations  needed  for  for- 
eign travel.  Some  orthopedic  appliances,  such  as  crutches,  canes,  slings,  are  availa- 
ble on  loan. 

Complete  physical  examinations  are  performed  as  required  for  graduate  school, 
employment  applications  or  other  special  programs. 

The  College  doctors  and  counselors  are  always  available  for  conference  with 
students. 

In  the  interest  of  individual  and  community  health,  every  student  is  expected  to 
comply  with  the  health  regulations  which  are  outlined  in  The  College  Handbook. 

VOCATIONAL  COUNSELING  AND  PLACEMENT 

The  Vocational  Office  assists  students  and  alumnae  with  career  planning  and  also 
supplies  specific  information  about  employment  opportunities,  permanent  and  sum- 
mer. In  addition,  it  provides  information  concerning  postgraduate  training,  ar- 
ranges group  meetings  and  discussions  about  various  vocations,  and  schedules  inter- 
views with  employers  and  representatives  of  graduate  schools  who  visit  the  campus. 
Letters  of  recommendation  are  collected  for  undergraduates,  seniors,  and  alumnae 
from  employers,  faculty,  and  members  of  the  administration,  and  they  become  part 
of  a  cumulative  record  kept  for  every  student  and  alumna.  These  records  are  on 
file  in  the  Vocational  Office  and  are  available  to  be  sent  upon  request  to  prospective 
employers,  graduate  schools,  and  scholarship  committees. 

BUILDINGS  AND  GROUNDS 

College  Hall,  dedicated  in  1875  at  President  Seelye's  inauguration,  originally 
contained  all  the  facilities  of  the  College  except  for  housing.  It  continues  to  serve  as 
the  main  administration  building.  The  tower  houses  the  twenty-three-bell  Dorothea 
Carlile  Carillon  presented  by  her  family  as  a  memorial  to  Dorothea  Carlile  of  the  Class 
of  1922.    The  Business  Administration  Annex  is  located  at  30  Belmont  Avenue. 

John  M.  Greene  Hall,  named  in  honor  of  the  Reverend  John  M.  Greene,  Sophia 
Smith's  principal  adviser  in  the  founding  of  the  College,  is  a  large  auditorium  built 
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in  1910  with  gifts  from  John  D.  Rockefeller  and  other  donors.  It  seats  2066  with 
additional  seating  space  on  the  stage.  The  four-manual  Austin  organ  of  seventy 
stops,  built  in  1910,  was  presented  by  the  Class  of  1900  as  a  memorial  to  Cornelia 
Gould  Murphy. 

The  William  Allan  Neilson  Library,  the  gift  of  Andrew  Carnegie,  alumnae, 
and  friends,  was  built  in  1909  and  enlarged  in  1937  and  again  in  1962.  In  addition 
to  the  offices  and  a  major  portion  of  the  collection  of  the  Smith  College  Library,  it 
houses  the  College  Archives,  the  Sophia  Smith  collection,  departmental  study  rooms, 
carrels  for  students,  and  faculty  offices. 

The  Smith  College  Library  contains  821,000  volumes,  this  number  including 
those  books  and  pamphlets  housed  for  greater  convenience  in  the  libraries  of  the 
fine  arts,  performing  arts,  and  science  centers;  over  2,800  current  periodicals,  and 
50  daily  newspapers.     The  open-stack  system  permits  free  access  to  all  books. 

The  Helen  Hills  Hills  Chapel,  completed  in  1955,  provides  a  place  for  public 
worship  and  private  meditation.  The  Clara  P.  Bodman  Religious  Center,  located 
in  the  Chapel,  contains  a  lounge  and  library,  a  choir  room,  offices  for  the  Chaplains 
and  campus  religious  organizations,  and  headquarters  for  campus  social  service 
activities.  The  three-manual  Aeolian-Skinner  organ  of  thirty-nine  stops,  built  in 
1955,  was  presented  by  Mrs.  Hills  as  a  memorial  to  her  husband,  James  Mandley 
Hills. 

Pierce  Hall,  built  in  1882  as  Music  Hall,  served  as  the  home  of  the  Department 
of  Psychology  from  1924  to  1967  and  is  named  in  memory  of  Professor  Arthur  Henry 
Pierce  of  that  department.  It  now  contains  administrative  offices  as  well  as  class- 
rooms and  faculty  offices. 

Lilly  Hall,  given  in  1886  by  Alfred  Theodore  Lilly  as  a  Hall  of  Science,  was 
used  for  that  purpose  until  the  completion  of  the  new  Science  Center  in  1966.  It 
now  contains  administrative  offices,  classrooms,  and  the  Afro-American  Cultural 
Center. 

Seelye  Hall,  given  in  1899  by  friends  of  President  Seelye,  contains  twenty-four 
classrooms,  faculty  offices,  spaces  for  certain  student  activities,  and  the  bookstore. 

Hatfield  Hall,  built  in  1877  as  Hatfield  House  and  named  for  the  town  where 
Sophia  Smith  had  spent  her  life,  became  an  academic  building  in  1926.  It  provides 
seminars  and  classrooms,  conversation  rooms  for  the  modern  languages,  and  faculty 
offices. 

Wright  Hall,  completed  in  1961  and  named  for  President  Wright,  contains 
fifty-five  faculty  offices,  eight  seminar  rooms,  a  language  laboratory,  a  social  science 
research  center,  a  conference  lounge,  and  a  lecture  hall  seating  404.  Tyler  Annex 
and  10  Prospect  Street  contain  an  additional  22  faculty  offices. 
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The  Mendenhall  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts,  named  for  President  Men- 
denhall,  is  a  quadrangle  consisting  of  Sage  Hall,  built  in  1924,  and  new  buildings 
completed  in  1968,  including  the  Theatre  Building,  the  Berenson  Studio,  and  the 
Werner  Josten  Library.  The  tower,  given  in  memory  of  Florence  Jeffrey  Carlile 
'93,  contains  a  peal  of  eight  bells  hung  for  change  ringing. 

Sage  Hall,  named  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Russell  Sage,  contains  the  classrooms,  offices, 
practice  rooms,  and  listening  rooms  of  the  Department  of  Music.  It  also  has  an 
auditorium  seating  743,  used  for  recitals,  lectures,  and  motion  pictures,  and  a  small 
classroom  theatre. 

The  Theatre  Building  includes  two  theatres  and  such  supporting  facilities  as  a 
costume  studio,  a  design  studio,  a  sound  studio,  a  television  studio  with  separate 
control  room  and  make-up,  dressing,  and  storage  rooms,  as  well  as  a  scene  shop,  stu- 
dent lounge,  and  Green  Room.  The  main  theatre,  Theatre  14,  given  in  honor  of  the 
Class  of  1914  by  a  member  of  the  class,  seats  460  and  is  fully  equipped  for  student 
use.  The  Hallie  Flanagan  Studio  Theatre,  named  in  honor  of  Hallie  Flanagan 
Davis,  a  former  Dean  of  the  College,  permits  experimentation  with  a  variety  of  stage 
presentations  through  the  use  of  movable  seats  for  a  maximum  of  200  persons. 

The  Berenson  Studio,  named  in  memory  of  Senda  Berenson  Abbott,  the  College's 
first  Director  of  Physical  Training,  provides  accommodations  for  both  individual  and 
class  instruction  in  two  dance  studios.  The  larger  contains  a  viewing  gallery  and 
equipment  for  dance  demonstrations. 

The  Werner  Josten  Library,  named  in  memory  of  Professor  Josten  of  the  De- 
partment of  Music,  houses  the  collections  of  the  Smith  College  Library  related  to  the 
performing  arts,  including  45,459  books,  28,000  scores  and  34,139  recordings. 
Rooms  for  individual  and  group  listening,  as  well  as  reading  rooms,  are  provided. 

The  Clark  Science  Center,  given  by  Mrs.  W.  Van  Alan  Clark  (Edna  McCon- 
nell  '09)  and  other  donors,  comprises  a  completely  renovated  Burton  Hall  and  two 
new  buildings,  McConnell  Hall  and  Sabin-Reed  Hall.  The  Center  meets  the  most 
exacting  specifications  for  modern  scientific  experimentation  and  equipment.  In 
addition  to  formal  class  laboratories,  there  are  areas  for  graduate  and  advanced 
undergraduate  research.  Each  instructor  has  his  own  office  and  laboratory.  All 
departments  share  the  use  of  an  auditorium  seating  200,  general  classrooms  and 
seminar  rooms,  radiation  laboratories,  quarters  for  animals,  a  machine  shop,  a  stock 
room,  and  special  equipment. 

Burton  Hall,  named  for  President  Burton,  was  built  in  1914  and  reopened  after 
renovation  in  1967.  It  contains  the  Department  of  Psychology,  most  of  the  De- 
partment of  Geology,  and  the  administrative  offices  of  the  Clark  Science  Center. 

McConnell  Hall,  opened  in  December  1965,  was  named  in  memory  of  David 
McConnell.  It  houses  the  Departments  of  Astronomy,  Mathematics,  and  Physics, 
the  Computer  Center,  and  a  large  lecture  hall. 
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Sabin-Reed  Hall,  named  for  Dr.  Florence  Sabin  '93  and  Dr.  Dorothy  Reed 
Mendenhall  '95,  was  completed  in  September  1966.  It  contains  the  Departments 
of  Chemistry  and  the  Biological  Sciences  and  part  of  the  Department  of  Geology, 
as  well  as  the  Science  Library  of  78,106  volumes. 

The  Lyman  Plant  House,  given  in  1896  in  memory  of  Anne  Jean  Lyman,  in- 
cludes greenhouses  illustrating  the  vegetation  of  different  climates  and  spaces  for 
teaching  and  experimentation  in  horticulture.  Adjoining  it  is  the  Botanic  Garden 
designed  for  horticultural  study,  with  sections  to  illustrate  plant  classification  and 
habits.  Arranged  about  the  college  grounds  are  smaller  gardens  and  numerous 
varieties  of  native  and  imported  trees  and  shrubs. 

The  Observatory,  located  in  West  Whately,  was  completed  in  1964.  It  con- 
.ains  a  16-inch  reflecting  telescope  used  for  advanced  teaching  and  research.  A 
smaller  telescope  and  other  instruments  for  undergraduate  teaching  are  installed  on 
the  roof  of  McConnell  Hall. 

The  Fine  Arts  Center,  completed  in  the  fall  of  1972,  includes  Tryon  Hall,  Hillyer 
Hall,  and  Graham  Hall,  grouped  about  a  central  Sculpture  Court. 

Tryon  Hall,  named  in  memory  of  Dwight  W.  Tryon,  houses  the  Smith  College 
Museum  of  Art.  In  addition  to  galleries  for  the  permanent  collection  and  special 
exhibitions,  it  includes  storage  areas  for  paintings  and  other  works  of  art,  a  conser- 
vation room,  offices,  a  record  center,  and  a  conference  lounge. 

Hillyer  Hall,  named  for  Winthrop  Hillyer,  contains  teaching  studios  for  archi- 
tecture, design,  drawing,  graphics,  painting,  photography,  sculpture,  and  typography, 
as  well  as  classrooms  and  study  rooms,  faculty  offices  and  studios,  a  shop,  and  stu- 
dent and  staff  lounges.  It  also  houses  the  Hillyer  Art  Library  of  more  than  30,000 
volumes,  and  collections  of  50,000  photographs  and  109,500  slides. 

Graham  Hall,  named  for  Christine  A.  Graham  '10,  is  a  large  multipurpose  hall 
suitable  for  lectures,  exhibitions,  and  multimedia  presentations. 

Stoddard  Hall,  built  in  1899  and  enlarged  in  1918,  was  named  in  honor  of  John 
Tappan  Stoddard,  Professor  of  Physics  and  of  Chemistry. 

Gill  Hall  and  Fort  Hill  House  are  used  by  the  Department  of  Education  and 
Child  Study  for  the  Smith  College  Campus  School.  Gill  Hall,  built  in  1918  and 
named  for  relatives  of  Bessie  T.  Capen,  was  one  of  five  buildings  of  the  former  Capen 
School  acquired  by  the  College  in  1 921  as  a  bequest  of  Miss  Capen.  Enlarged  in  1 964 
by  the  addition  of  eight  modern  classrooms,  it  contains  also  the  library,  art  room, 
music  room,  science  laboratory,  and  gymnasium  of  the  elementary  school.  The  pre- 
school is  housed  at  Fort  Hill  House.  Morgan  Hall,  named  for  Elisabeth  Morrow 
Morgan  '25,  contains  offices  and  classrooms  for  the  department. 
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The  Alumnae  Gymnasium,  given  by  alumnae  and  their  friends  in  1891,  includes 
two  bowling  alleys  and  four  squash  courts  in  addition  to  the  main  floor  and  offices. 

The  Scott  Gymnasium,  built  in  1924  and  named  in  honor  of  Colonel  Walter 
Scott,  contains  a  large  floor  used  for  volleyball,  basketball,  and  fencing,  a  room  for 
dance,  two  smaller  gymnasiums  for  group  gymnastics,  a  graduate  student  classroom 
and  library,  a  swimming  pool  75'  x  23',  an  undergraduate  lounge,  and  department 
offices. 

The  Recreation  Fields,  over  thirty  acres  in  extent,  including  the  Allen  Field, 
the  gift  of  Frank  Gates  Allen,  and  the  Athletic  Field,  afford  opportunities  for  such 
sports  as  hockey,  soccer,  baseball,  lacrosse,  tennis,  archery,  volleyball,  and  practice 
golf.  A  short  distance  away  are  the  Riding  Stables  and  Indoor  Reding  Ring. 
The  Field  House  was  built  in  the  summer  of  1939  with  funds  given  by  the  Classes 
of  1938  and  1939,  the  undergraduates,  the  Athletic  Association,  and  the  Trustees. 
Besides  space  for  storage  and  dressing  rooms,  it  contains  a  lounge  and  kitchenette. 
The  Boathouse  and  the  Crew  House  on  Paradise  Pond,  built  in  1910-11,  have 
accommodations  for  canoes,  rowboats,  sailboats,  and  eight  rowing  shells,  as  well 
as  a  large  recreation  room  used  principally  for  dance. 

Davis  Student  Center,  the  student  recreation  building,  built  in  1898  and  ac- 
quired under  the  will  of  Bessie  T.  Capen  in  1921,  contains  a  food  shop  and  lounge 
area,  TV  room,  ballroom,  and  committee  rooms  for  student  organizations.  It  was 
named  by  the  students  in  honor  of  President  Davis.  Capen  Annex  is  an  adjacent 
building  housing  the  offices  of  student  publications  and  other  student  organizations. 

Hampshire  House,  the  campus  headquarters  of  students  who  live  at  home,  in- 
cludes a  large  living  room  with  kitchenette,  a  study  room,  and  dressing  facilities. 

Elizabeth  Mason  Infirmary,  which  commemorates  Elizabeth  Mason  Howland 
'04,  was  opened  in  1919.  With  the  Florence  Gilman  Pavilion,  added  while  Smith 
was  host  to  the  Naval  Officers'  Training  School  and  enlarged  in  1950-51,  it  constitutes 
an  attractive,  well-equipped,  fire-resistant  hospital  with  a  capacity  of  sixty-eight 
beds.  It  is  fully  accredited  by  the  Joint  Commission  on  Hospital  Accreditation. 
The  outpatient  offices  of  the  medical  staff  and  the  offices  of  the  counseling  service 
are  housed  in  the  infirmary  building. 

The  Alumnae  House,  presented  to  the  College  by  the  Alumnae  Association  in 
1938,  contains  offices  for  the  staff  of  the  Association,  and  a  variety  of  meeting  rooms 
for  the  use  of  the  alumnae  and  College,  including  a  conference  room  seating  225. 

The  Faculty  Center,  given  by  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  1 960, 
includes  a  dining  room,  a  lounge,  and  several  meeting  rooms. 
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The  President's  House,  built  in  1920  on  a  hillside  looking  over  Paradise  Pond 
toward  Mount  Tom,  is  designed  to  be  suitable  for  official  College  functions  as  well 
as  for  residential  purposes. 

The  Services  and  Stores  Building,  built  in  1899  and  acquired  in  1946,  contains 
the  offices  of  the  Department  of  Buildings  and  Grounds  and  a  variety  of  shops  and 
storage  areas.  Nearby  are  the  Central  Heating  Plant,  built  in  1947,  and  the  Central 
Chiller  Plant,  added  in  1967. 

The  College  Laundry,  a  fully-equipped  laundry  and  dry-cleaning  plant,  built 
in  1921,  offers  its  services  to  members  of  the  College  community. 

THE  COLLEGE  HOUSES 

The  thirty-six  residence  units  provide  living  accommodations  for  approximately 
twenty-three  hundred  students. 

The  Old  Campus:  Chapin,  Clark,  Dewey,  Elizabeth  Drew  (for  seniors),  the 
Hopkins  group  (three  neighboring  houses),  Hubbard,  Lawrence,  Morris,  150  Elm 
Street,  Tenney  (a  cooperative  house  for  upperclassmen),  Tyler,  Washburn,  and  two 
houses,  Haven  and  Park,  sharing  dining  facilities  with  two  of  the  three  houses  for 
men  on  the  Twelve  College  Exchange,  Wesley  and  Park  Annex,  respectively. 

The  Campus  Northeast  of  Elm  Street:  Albright,  Baldwin,  Capen,  Cutter, 
Dawes  (the  French  House),  Eleanor  S.  Duckett,  Gillett,  Lamont,  Mary  Ellen  Chase 
(for  seniors),  Northrop,  Parsons  and  Parsons  Annex,  Sessions  and  Sessions  Annex 
(for  men  on  the  Twelve  College  Exchange),  Talbot,  Ziskind. 

The  Quadrangle  Houses:  Comstock,  Cushing,  Ellen  Emerson,  Franklin  King, 
Gardiner,  Jordan,  Laura  Scales,  Martha  Wilson,  Morrow,  Wilder. 

The  Graduate  House:  8  Bedford  Terrace. 
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SUMMARY  OF  ENROLLMENT,  1973-74 


In  Residence 

Not 

in  Residence 

Freshman  Class  (1977) 

713 

Sophomore  Class  (1976) 

623 

15 

Junior  Class  (1975) 

487 

173 

Senior  Class  (1974) 

577 

32 

Totals 

2400 

210 

Graduate  Students 

Degree  Candidates  130 

Part-time  30 

Special  Students  3 


Smith  Students  studying  in  the  Junior  Year  Abroad  Programs  and  students  on  leave 
from  the  College  are  included  in  the  above  totals  of  students  "not  in  residence." 

Guest  Students  on  campus  included  in  the  above  counts:    Class  of  1974,  8;  Class 
of  1975,  48;  Class  of  1976,  16;  Class  of  1977,  0. 

Junior  Year  Abroad  Students  (Smith/Guests):   Paris  20/6;  Germany  9/7;  Geneva 
24/11;  Italy  5/10;  Elsewhere  26. 

Five  College  Students  taking  courses  at  Smith  College:    First  semester  570; 
Second  semester  412. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  STUDENTS 


UNITED  STATES  Class  of     Class  of     Class  of     Class  of     Graduate 

1974  1975  1976  1977        Students 


Alabama 

3 

3 

Alaska 

1 

1 

Arizona 

6 

3 

1 

2 

Arkansas 

2 

California 

21 

22 

14 

19 

4 

Colorado 

3 

8 

6 

8 

Connecticut 

63 

70 

54 

79 

5 

Delaware 

2 

7 

3 

5 

District  of  Columbia 

5 

4 

6 

13 

1 

Florida 

12 

12 

6 

6 

2 

Georgia 

6 

8 

6 

8 

Hawaii 

2 

1 

3 

1 

Idaho 

1 

Illinois 

20 

24 

13 

25 

1 

Indiana 

7 

3 

4 

5 

Iowa 

1 

2 

3 

5 

Kansas 

1 

4 

1 

5 

1 

Kentucky 

2 

3 

3 

2 

Louisiana 

3 

2 

1 

Maine 

8 

10 

7 

5 

1 

Maryland 

10 

24 

18 

16 

Massachusetts 

99 

115 

130 

138 

108 

Michigan 

6 

6 

6 

11 

1 

Minnesota 

6 

5 

9 

8 

2 

Mississippi 

2 

1 

Missouri 

15 

5 

5 

11 

Montana 

1 

2 

2 

2 

Nebraska 

1 

2 

New  Hampshire 

10 

9 

9 

4 

New  Jersey 

46 

58 

41 

64 

2 

New  Mexico 

3 

1 

New  York 

114 

113 

143 

126 

11 

North  Carolina 

6 

4 

4 

4 

1 

Ohio 

17 

28 

29 

27 

Oklahoma 

3 

2 

Oregon 

2 

1 

2 

Pennsylvania 

34 

30 

38 

33 

5 

Rhode  Island 

5 

4 

10 

7 

South  Carolina 

3 

1 

Tennessee 

3 

3 

3 

2 
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Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Virgin  Islands 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Class  of     Class  of     Class  of     Class  of  Graduate 
1974  1975  1976  1977       Students 


12 

9 

2 

1 

10 

1 

2 

6 

6 

6 

17 

18 

16 
1 

19 

1 

3 

3 

5 

6 

4 

2 

2 

8 

4 

6 

3 

1 

1 

2 

FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 


Argentina 

Australia 

Austria 

Belgium 

Canada 

England 

Ethiopia 

France 

Greece 

Hong  Kong 

India 

Ireland 

Italy 

Iran 

Japan 

Korea 

Lebanon 

Malaysia 

Mexico 


Class  of     Class  of     Class  of     Class  of     Graduate 


1974 


1975 


1976 
1 

2 

2 
2 

2 

2 
3 

1 

2 


1977 

1 

1 
1 


Students 

1 
2 
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Class  of 

Class  of 

Class  of 

Class  of 

Graduate 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1977 

Students 

Netherlands 

2 

Philippines 

Singapore 

South  Africa,  Republic  of 

South  Vietnam 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

Spain 
Sweden 

1 

1 

Switzerland 

1 

2 

Taiwan 

1 

Thailand 

1 

Turkey 
Venezuela 

1 

1 

1 

West  Germany 

2 
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ADMISSION  OF  UNDERGRADUATES 


SELECTION  OF  CANDIDATES 

Smith  College  seeks  a  Freshman  Class  of  able,  motivated  students  from  a  wide 
variety  of  backgrounds.  The  students  selected  are  those  who  give  evidence  of  pos- 
sessing the  particular  qualities  of  mind  and  purpose  which  an  education  in  the  liberal 
arts  requires  and  whose  personal  qualifications  indicate  that  they  will  be  responsible 
and  contributing  members  of  the  community.  Both  past  achievement  and  capacity 
or  intellectual  development  are  considered. 

The  Board  of  Admission's  estimate  of  the  student's  ability,  motivation,  and  maturity 
is  not  based  on  a  theoretical  formula  for  success,  but  on  a  careful  and  thorough  re- 
view of  the  candidate's  credentials.  These  include  her  secondary  school  record, 
her  rank  in  class,  the  recommendations  from  her  school,  the  results  of  the  College 
Board  Scholastic  Aptitude  and  Achievement  Tests,  and  other  available  information. 
There  is  no  arbitrary  limit  to  the  number  who  will  be  accepted  from  any  one  school 
or  geographical  area. 

Although  an  interview  at  the  College  is  not  required,  it  is  strongly  recommended. 
It  provides  an  opportunity  for  the  candidate  to  become  better  acquainted  with  the 
College  and  to  exchange  information  with  a  member  of  the  Admission  staff. 

The  Board  of  Admission  meets  during  February  and  March  each  year  to  evaluate 
the  records  of  applicants.  The  notification  of  each  decision  is  mailed  on  the  second 
Saturday  in  April. 

The  College  allocates  a  substantial  amount  of  its  resources  for  financial  aid  to 
students  with  demonstrated  need  and  high  academic  and  personal  promise.  Approx- 
imately one  third  of  the  undergraduates  at  Smith  receive  some  form  of  financial 
aid.    (See  page  254  for  information  about  grants,  loans,  and  part-time  employment.) 

The  Director  of  Admission  welcomes  correspondence  with  interested  candidates, 
their  parents,  and  school  advisers. 

SECONDARY  SCHOOL  PREPARATION 

In  planning  her  high  school  program,  a  candidate  should  consider  ways  in 
which  her  choices  will  affect  her  opportunities  and  achievement  in  college.  She 
is  encouraged  to  extend  the  breadth  of  her  knowledge  through  work  in  the  basic 
academic  disciplines.  Beyond  meeting  normal  minimum  requirements,  each  candi- 
date is  expected  to  pursue  in  greater  depth  the  fields  which  have  special  importance 
for  her.  The  Board  of  Admission  evaluates  each  candidate's  achievement  in  light 
of  the  opportunities  which  are  available  to  her. 

APPLICATION  FOR  ADMISSION 

An  application  form  may  be  obtained  from  the  Smith  College  Office  of  Admission. 
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It  is  the  candidate's  responsibility  to  follow  the  instructions  which  will  be  sent  with 
the  application  form  in  regard  to  the  submission  of  her  credentials.  Applications 
must  be  received  by  the  Office  of  Admission  by  November  1  for  the  Early  Decision 
Plan  and  by  February  1  for  the  Regular  Admission  Plan. 

ENTRANCE  TESTS 

Smith  College  requires  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  and  a  minimum  of  three 
Achievement  Tests,  one  of  which  must  be  in  English  Composition.  The  other  two 
tests  may  be  selected  from  any  fields  in  which  the  candidate  wishes  to  demonstrate 
proficiency. 

Candidates  should  plan  to  take  the  College  Board  examinations  in  the  junior  year 
for  possible  use  in  an  Early  Decision  application  or  for  advisory  purposes.  All  Col- 
lege Board  examinations  taken  through  the  January  test  date  of  the  senior  year  are 
acceptable.  The  results  of  examinations  taken  after  January  arrive  too  late  for  the 
spring  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Admission. 

Candidates  should  apply  to  take  the  College  Board  examinations  by  writing  to 
the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  Box  592,  Princeton,  New  Jersey  08540. 
(Residents  of  western  North  America,  Mexico,  Australia,  Pacific  Islands,  Japan,  and 
Formosa  should  apply  to  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  Box  1025,  Ber- 
keley, California  94701.)  Applications  and  fees  should  reach  the  proper  office  at 
least  one  month  before  the  date  on  which  the  tests  are  to  be  taken.  It  is  the  student's 
responsibility,  in  consultation  with  her  school,  to  decide  which  tests  and  test  dates 
are  appropriate  in  the  light  of  her  program.  It  is  also  her  responsibility  to  request 
the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  to  send  to  Smith  College  the  results  of 
all  tests  taken. 


EARLY  DECISION  PLAN 

Candidates  who  have  strong  qualifications  and  have  applied  only  to  Smith  College 
may  request  consideration  of  their  applications  at  the  fall  meetings  of  the  Board  of 
Admission.  Students  should  not  apply  under  this  plan  unless  they  have  the  approval 
of  their  school  principal  or  guidance  counselor. 

These  applications  must  be  made  by  November  1  of  the  senior  year,  and  candi- 
dates will  be  notified  of  the  Board's  decision  by  December  1.  Decisions  are  based 
upon  the  same  general  criteria  as  at  the  spring  meetings,  except  that  the  records 
considered  reflect  only  three  years  of  work.  The  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  and,  if 
possible,  three  Achievement  Tests  should  be  taken  before  the  senior  year.  However, 
candidates  who  have  not  completed  all  of  the  Achievement  Tests  required  may 
apply  with  the  understanding  that  they  will  fulfill  the  rest  of  the  requirements  before 
completing  the  senior  year. 
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Early  decision  candidates  who  wish  to  have  an  interview  should  do  so  before  No- 
vember 15. 

Candidates  interested  in  this  plan  should  write  to  the  Office  of  Admission  if  addi- 
tional information  is  desired. 


ADVANCED  PLACEMENT  CREDIT 

Smith  College  participates  in  the  Advanced  Placement  Program  administered  by 
the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board.  Students  who  attain  high  scores  may  be 
exempted  from  certain  basic  courses  in  a  department  or  may  receive  placement  into 
more  advanced  courses.  Four  hours  of  college  credit  are  recorded  on  the  transcript 
for  a  score  of  4  or  5  on  an  Advanced  Placement  Examination.  However,  this  credit 
applies  toward  the  Smith  College  degree  only  when  approved  by  the  Administrative 
Board  to  make  up  a  shortage  of  hours,  or  as  part  of  an  accelerated  course  program. 

FOREIGN  STUDENTS 

The  College  welcomes  applications  from  qualified  foreign  students.  Applicants 
are  advised  to  communicate  with  the  Director  of  Admission  well  in  advance  of  their 
proposed  entrance.  They  should  include  in  their  initial  letter  detailed  information 
about  their  total  academic  background.  A  limited  amount  of  financial  aid  is  avail- 
able for  foreign  student  applicants. 

TRANSFER  ADMISSION 

A  student  may  apply  for  transfer  to  Smith  College  in  January  or  September  after 
the  completion  of  one  or  more  semesters  at  another  institution.  With  the  request  for 
the  application  form,  she  should  include  a  detailed  statement  of  her  previous  educa- 
tional experience  and  her  reasons  for  wishing  to  transfer. 

For  January  entrance,  the  application  must  be  made  before  November  15;  all 
credentials  must  be  on  file  by  December  1 .  For  September  entrance,  the  application 
must  be  made  by  February  1 5  and  the  credentials  filed  by  March  1 . 

A  transfer  student  is  expected  to  have  a  strong  academic  record  and  to  be  in  good 
standing  at  the  institution  she  is  attending.  Particular  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the 
evidence  of  achievement  in  college.  The  student's  program  should  correlate  with  the 
general  Smith  College  requirements  given  on  pages  46-47  of  this  catalogue.  Other 
criteria  considered  include  the  secondary  school  record  and  test  results. 

Successful  candidates  are  given  credit  without  examination  for  acceptable  work 
taken  at  another  college.     Shortages  resulting  from  work  not  accepted  may  be  re- 
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moved  with  courses  taken  above  the  normal  load  during  the  academic  year  or  in 
approved  summer  schools.  During  the  first  semester  in  residence  transfer  students 
may  not  elect  more  than  four  and  a  half  courses  without  permission  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Board.  Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  are  required  to  spend 
at  least  two  years  in  residence  at  Smith  College. 

READMISSION 

A  student  who  has  withdrawn  from  college  may  apply  to  the  Administrative  Board 
for  readmission.  Application  for  readmission  in  September  should  be  sent  to  the 
Registrar  before  March  1,  and  before  December  1  for  readmission  in  February. 

In  general,  students  who  have  withdrawn  from  college  at  the  end  of  the  first 
semester  will  be  permitted  to  return  only  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  semester  of 
a  subsequent  year. 

CONTINUING  EDUCATION  DEGREE  PROGRAM 

Women  whose  education  has  been  delayed  or  interrupted  and  who  meet  the  en- 
trance requirements  set  by  the  Office  of  Admission  may  apply  for  enrollment  as  full- 
time  or  part-time  candidates  for  the  A.B.  degree.  Normally  women  in  the  Continu- 
ing Education  Program  will  reside  off  campus.  Interested  candidates  should  write 
directly  to  the  Office  of  Admission. 
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The  term  Financial  Aid  is  generally  interpreted  as  special  assistance,  which  opens 
a  way  to  educational  opportunity.  Every  student  at  Smith  College  is  receiving  fi- 
nancial aid  since  even  the  student  who  pays  the  complete  charges  for  listed  fees  is, 
in  fact,  paying  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  her  education.  Any  student  who 
wishes  to  come  to  Smith  should  not  hesitate  to  apply  for  admission  because  her  re- 
sources cannot  cover  the  required  fees.  The  College  offers  the  qualified  accepted 
applicant  financial  assistance  to  fill  her  particular  need,  be  it  $300  or  full  fees,  to 
the  extent  of  its  available  funds.  Each  award  is  normally  a  combination  of  grant 
and  student  loan. 

Requests  for  financial  aid  are  held  completely  confidential.  They  are  not  made 
a  part  of  the  record  used  for  decisions  on  admissions.  Awards  to  meet  the  computed 
need  are  granted  to  those  applicants  of  marked  achievement  and  academic  promise, 
regardless  of  race,  creed,  or  color.  The  extent  of  individual  need  is  determined  from 
the  information  submitted  on  the  Parents'  Confidential  Statement  of  the  College 
Scholarship  Service.  Certified  copies  of  the  Federal  Income  Tax  statement  are 
requested  for  verification.  The  College  itself  makes  final  decisions  on  awards.  All 
awards  to  entering  students  are  announced  simultaneously  with  admissions  notifi- 
cation. 

Applications  for  financial  aid  for  entering  students  should  be  sent  to  the  Director 
of  Financial  Aid  after  registration  for  admission.  Candidates  must  file  applications 
by  February  8  of  the  senior  year  of  high  school  for  entrance  in  the  following  Septem- 
ber. Candidates  applying  for  admission  under  the  Early  Decision  Plan  should  send 
their  applications  to  the  Director  of  Financial  Aid  by  November  8  of  the  senior  year. 
In  emergency  situations  late  applications  may  be  considered. 

All  applicants  are  expected  to  seek  initial  assistance  from  federal,  state  and  local 
funds.  Grants  from  Smith  College  are  made  possible  by  endowed  funds  given  to  the 
College  for  this  purpose,  by  annual  gifts  from  Alumnae  clubs  and  other  organiza- 
tions, through  federal  programs  and  from  general  income. 

Assistance  to  continuing  students  is  reviewed  annually  by  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nancial Aid.  To  be  eligible  for  renewal  of  an  award,  a  student  must  prove  continu- 
ing financial  need  through  submission  of  the  current  Parents'  Confidential  Statement, 
and  have  demonstrated  academic  achievement.  Aid  awarded  to  an  entering  student 
will  normally  be  continued  if  she  proves  need  and  maintains  an  academic  standing 
acceptable  to  the  Administrative  Board.  In  dividing  the  limited  financial  aid  funds 
among  eligible  students,  the  Committee  may  consider  positive  and  constructive  con- 
tributions to  the  College  community  and  the  overall  effect  of  the  student's  continuing 
or  discontinuing  her  education  at  Smith  College. 

Students  with  need  who  did  not  receive  grant  aid  on  entrance  will  be  considered 
for  aid  in  subsequent  years,  though  grants  are  not  likely  to  be  available  until  the 
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junior  year.  Funds  are  reserved  to  assist  immediately  any  student  in  emergency 
situations.  The  Office  of  Financial  Aid  is  organized  to  adjust  awards  to  meet  chang- 
ing circumstances. 


Among  the  named  and  special  purpose  grants  are: 

First  Group  Scholarships,  awarded  to  students  of  highest  academic  achievement 
and  including: 

The  Neilson  Scholarships.  Not  more  than  fifteen  scholarships,  created  by  the  Board 
of  Trustees  in  honor  of  President  William  Allan  Neilson  on  the  completion  of  fifteen 
years  of  his  administration,  are  awarded  annually  to  students  among  the  First 
Group  Scholars  in  the  three  upper  classes. 

The  Dwight  W.  Morrow  Scholarships.  Ten  scholarships  are  awarded  annually  to 
seniors  among  the  First  Group  Scholars. 

The  William  A.  Neilson  Scholarship.  This  award  provides  full  tuition  for  a  student 
among  the  First  Group  Scholars. 

The  Sophia  Smith  Scholarships.  These  scholarships  are  awarded  without  stipend  to 
members  of  the  three  upper  classes  whose  standing  entitles  them  to  a  place  among 
the  First  Group  Scholars. 

Music  Scholarships:  Each  year  the  College  awards  scholarships  for  lessons  in 
practical  music  to  students  recommended  by  the  Music  Department.  Auditions  are 
held  for  entering  students  after  the  opening  of  college. 

Grants  of  amounts  up  to  full  fees  may  be  awarded  to  foreign  students.  For  these 
grants  special  applications  should  be  directed  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Students. 

At  the  discretion  of  the  Trustees  partial  tuition  grants  may  be  awarded  to  candi- 
dates accepted  for  admission  to  the  College  who  have  been  residents  of  Northampton 
or  Hatfield  for  at  least  five  years  directly  preceding  the  date  of  their  admission  to 
college.  Such  grants  are  continued  through  the  four  college  years  if  the  student 
maintains  diploma  grade,  conforms  to  the  regulations  of  the  College,  and  continues 
to  be  a  resident  of  Northampton  or  Hatfield. 

Fellowships  awarded  for  graduate  work,  including  those  open  to  students  from 
foreign  countries,  are  listed  in  the  Bulletin  of  Graduate  Studies. 
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Some  grants  and  loan  funds  are  awarded  by  other  groups  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  College.  Special  application  forms  for  these  are  also  available  from  the 
Office  of  Financial  Aid. 

The  Cotillion  Society  of  Cleveland  annually  awards  a  grant  at  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  College  to  a  freshman  from  the  greater  Cleveland  area  who  meets  the 
standards  of  excellence  and  need  stated  by  the  Society. 

The  Huguenot  Society  of  America  grants  awards  of  SI 000  at  the  recommendation 
of  the  College  to  students  whose  ancestry  meets  the  requirements  of  the  Society. 

The  Leila  Lincoln  Foster  Foundation  Fund  offers  limited  loan  assistance  toward 
tuition  expenses  to  students  who  are  members  of,  or  eligible  for  membership  in,  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  as  certified  by  that  organization.  Applicants 
must  also  fulfill  the  requirements  of  the  College  for  financial  aid. 

SELF-HELP 

Some  loans  are  available  to  students  with  proven  need  from  college  funds  and 
through  the  National  Direct  Student  Loan  Program.  The  College  will  also  endorse 
eligible  candidates  for  the  guaranteed  interest  student  loans  offered  through  local 
commercial  banks  in  all  states. 

Student  employment  is  administered  by  the  Office  of  Financial  Aid.  Campus 
work  is  not  now  included  as  part  of  the  original  award  to  an  entering  student,  nor 
is  she  encouraged  to  take  a  job  outside  her  house  immediately  lest  her  job  interfere 
with  her  adjustment  to  college  work  and  campus  living.  After  her  first  semester, 
any  student  may  apply  for  a  campus  job  to  supplement  her  income.  All  students 
employed  on  campus  must  register  with  the  Office  of  Financial  Aid  before  accepting 
employment.    On-campus  jobs  are  assigned  by  this  office  during  the  academic  year. 

Summer  employment  opportunities,  in  addition  to  summer  off-campus  College 
Work  Study  jobs,  are  arranged  by  the  Vocational  Office.  All  students  receiving  aid 
from  the  College  are  expected  to  contribute  from  their  summer  earnings. 

Students  who  receive  aid  of  any  sort  from  Federal  funds  are  subject  to  the  statutes 
governing  such  aid. 
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THE  ANNUAL  FEE 

The  inclusive  annual  charge  for  tuition,  residence,  and  health  fees  for  the  1974-75 
academic  year  is  $4,560;  for  1975-76,  it  will  be  $4,980.  The  College  offers  an  optional 
health  insurance  program  (See  pp.  239-240).  Students  are  not  charged  the  full  cost  of 
instruction,  the  annual  fee  representing  approximately  two-thirds  of  the  cost  to  the 
College  for  each  resident  student.  Thus  every  student  receives  a  sizable  scholarship 
provided  out  of  endowment  income  and  current  gifts  to  Smith  College. 

Statements  for  semester  fees  are  mailed  on  or  about  August  15  and  January  10. 
Payment  of  charges  for  the  first  semester  is  due  by  September  1 ;  for  the  second  semes- 
ter by  January  25.  Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  Smith  College  and  forwarded 
to  the  Office  of  the  Treasurer. 

PAYMENT  PLANS 

The  College  has  no  established  plan  for  installment  payment  of  semester  charges. 
The  cost  of  operating  such  a  plan  and  the  fact  that  the  College  is  not  staffed  to  handle 
it  preclude  the  possibility  of  such  an  arrangement.  However,  the  College  partici- 
pates in  the  Insured  Tuition  Payment  Plan  which  offers  a  monthly  payment  plan 
to  parents.  A  brochure  describing  this  plan  is  mailed  by  the  Treasurer's  Office  to 
parents  of  incoming  freshmen  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  academic  year. 

WITHDRAWAL  REFUNDS 

Commitments  to  Faculty  and  staff  and  arrangements  for  the  housing  and  board  of 
students  are  made  by  the  College  in  advance  of  the  academic  year.  They  are  based 
on  anticipated  student  enrollment  and  are  not  subject  to  change.  Therefore,  a  stu- 
dent who  notifies  the  Registrar  of  her  withdrawal  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  College 
will  have  all  charges  cancelled.  But  a  student  who  withdraws  after  the  opening  of 
College  will  receive  no  refund  for  tuition  or  room.  Board  will  be  refunded  on  a 
pro-rata  basis. 

DEPOSITS 

A  General  Deposit  in  the  amount  of  $100  is  required  from  each  new  student. 
For  students  entering  under  the  Early  Decision  Plan,  the  deposit  is  payable  by 
January  1.  For  all  other  students,  the  deposit  is  payable  on  May  1.  (This  is  a  one- 
time deposit  which  will  be  refunded  following  graduation  or  upon  withdrawal,  pro- 
vided that  the  Registrar  has  been  notified  in  writing  before  July  1  that  a  student  will 
withdraw  for  first  semester  or  before  December  1  for  second  semester.  The  deposit  is 
not  refunded  if  the  student  is  separated  from  the  College  for  college  work  or  conduct 
deemed  unsatisfactory.  It  is  not  refunded  for  new  students  in  case  of  withdrawal  be- 
fore entrance.) 

A  Room  Deposit,  non-refundable,  in  the  amount  of  $100  is  required  from  each 
incoming  resident  Freshman  or  upper  class  transfer  student.  This  deposit  is  due  on 
the  same  date  as  the  General  Deposit  described  above.  It  will  appear  as  a  credit 
on  first  semester  statements. 
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Required  Fees 
Annual  Fees 
Tuition 

Room  and  Board 
Health  Fee 


Total  Annual  Fee* 
Student  Activities  Fee,  per  year** 
Preliminary  Payments  and  Deposits 

Application  for  admission 

General  Deposit 

Room  Deposit 
Graduation  Fee  (required  in  senior  year) 


1st  Semester  2nd  Semester 

$1,470.00         $1,470.00 
775.00  775.00 

70.00 


$2,315.00         $2,245.00 


$4,560.00 
20.00 

15.00 
100.00 
100.00 

25.00 

Other  Fees  and  Charges 

Accident  and  sickness  insurance  (optional  if  alternate  coverage  is  carried)      80.00 
Fees  for  practical  music,  per  academic  year 
Instruction 

One  hour  lesson  per  week  300.00 

One  half- hour  lesson  and  two  class  hours  per  week  300.00 

Courses  in  ensemble  when  given  individually  70.00 

Use  of  practice  room,  one  hour  daily,  and  a  college  instrument  20.00 

Use  of  practice  room  only,  one  hour  daily  10.00 

Use  of  organ,  one  hour  daily  50.00 

Fees  for  classes  in  riding,  exclusive  of  jumping,  per  term 

Fall,  Winter  I,  and  Spring  -  2  hours  per  week  63.00 

Winter  II  -  unlimited  riding  72.00 

Infirmary  charge  per  day  60.00 

Studio  art  course,  required  materials  approx.     10.00 

Estimated  Additional  Expenses 

Books,  each  year  approx.  200.00 
Studio  art  course,  additional  supplies 

Drawing,  Painting,  Sculpture  12.00  up 

Photography  (excluding  camera)  50.00  up 

Gymnasium  outfit  for  physical  education  (optional)  30.00 

Subscriptions  and  dues  approx.     25.00 

Recreation  and  incidentals  250.00  up 

Fee  for  Non-Matriculated  Students:    per  course  375.00 

for  auditing,  per  course  5.00 

*For  the  1975-76  academic  year,  the  total  annual  fee  will  be  $4,980. 
**Included   on  first  semester  bill;  receipts  from  this  fee  are   allocated  by  the  Student 
Government  Association. 
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PRIZES 

The  Academy  of  American  Poets  Poetry  Prize,  to  be  awarded  annually  by  the  Academy 
of  American  Poets  through  the  prize  committee  of  the  Department  of  English  Lan- 
guage and  Literature  for  the  best  poem  or  group  of  poems  submitted  by  an  under- 
graduate. 

The  Connecticut  Valley  Section  of  the  American  Chemical  Society  award  to  a  student 
who  has  done  outstanding  work  in  chemistry. 

The  New  England  Chapter  of  the  American  Institute  of  Chemists  award  to  a  senior 
who  displays  outstanding  promise  for  advancing  the  professional  aspects  of  the  sci- 
entific community. 

The  Anita  Luria  Ascher  Memorial  Prize,  given  in  her  memory  by  Dr.  Liebe  D.  Sokol 
'51  and  her  parents,  to  be  awarded  annually  to  the  student  who  has  shown  most 
progress  in  German  during  the  year. 

The  Elizabeth  Babcock  Poetry  Prize  fund,  established  by  Miss  Edith  L.  Jarvis  1909 
in  memory  of  Elizabeth  Babcock  ex-1911.  The  income  is  to  be  awarded  annually 
for  the  poem  adjudged  best  by  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Department  of  English 
Language  and  Literature.  The  competition  is  open  to  all  undergraduates  who  have 
not  already  won  the  prize;  the  poem  submitted  may  not  have  been  printed  previously. 

The  Harriet  Dey  Barnum  Memorial  Prize  fund,  founded  by  the  Class  of  1916,  the  in- 
come to  be  used  for  outstanding  work  in  music. 

The  Suzan  Rose  Benedict  Prize  fund,  the  income  to  be  awarded  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Department  of  Mathematics  to  a  sophomore  for  excellence  in  mathematics,  the 
decision  being  made  by  the  Department. 

The  Samuel  Bowles  Prize  fund,  the  income  to  be  awarded  to  a  senior  for  the  best 
thesis  on  a  sociological  or  economic  subject. 

The  John  Everett  Brady  Prize  fund,  the  income  to  be  awarded  for  excellence  in 
Latin.  One  or  more  prizes  are  given  on  the  basis  of  an  examination  in  the  transla- 
tion of  Latin  at  sight,  and  a  further  prize  is  awarded  to  the  student  with  the  best 
record  in  the  beginning  course. 

The  Margaret  IVemple  Brigham  Prize  fund,  established  in  her  memory  by  friends 
and  associates  of  the  Division  of  Laboratories  and  Research  of  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  Health,  the  income  to  be  awarded  to  a  senior  for  excellence  in  bac- 
teriology. 

The  Amey  Randall  Brown  Prize  fund,  given  by  Miss  Mabel  Brown  1887  in  memory 
of  her  mother.  The  income  is  to  be  used  as  a  prize  for  the  best  essay  on  a  botanical 
subject. 
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The  Vera  Lee  Brown  Prize  fund,  the  income  to  be  awarded  on  recommendation  of 
the  Department  of  History  for  excellence  in  that  subject  to  a  senior  majoring  in 
history  in  the  regular  course. 

The  Yvonne  Sarah  Bernhardt  Buerger  Prize  fund,  the  income  to  be  awarded  to  those 
undergraduates  who  have  contributed  most  vitally  to  the  dramatic  activities  of  the 
College. 

The  C.  Pauline  Burt  Prize  fund,  given  by  Miss  Alice  Butterfield,  the  income  to  be 
awarded  to  a  senior  majoring  in  chemistry  or  biochemistry  who  has  made  an  ex- 
cellent record  and  shown  a  high  potential  for  further  study  in  science. 

The  James  Gardner  But  trick  fund,  given  by  Mrs  Buttrick  in  fulfillment  of  her  hus- 
band's wish,  the  income  to  be  used  for  a  prize  for  the  best  essay  on  a  subject  in  the 
field  of  religion  and  Biblical  literature  suggested  by  a  course  in  that  Department 
and   approved  by  the  instructor. 

The  Car  Hie  Prize  fund,  given  by  the  Very  Reverend  and  Mrs  Charles  U.  Harris 
in  memory  of  Dorothea  Carlile  1922,  from  which  are  awarded  a  prize  for  the  best 
original  composition  for  carillon  and  a  prize  for  the  best  transcription  for  carillon. 

The  Julia  Harwood  Caverno  Prize  fund,  the  income  of  which  is  given  in  the  first 
instance  to  a  member  of  the  Junior  or  Senior  class  for  excellence  in  Greek  as  de- 
termined by  an  examination  in  Greek  at  sight.  A  further  prize  is  awarded  to  the 
student  with  the  best  record  in  the  beginning  course. 

The  Sidney  S.  Cohen  Prize  fund,  the  income  to  be  awarded  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Department  of  Economics. 

The  Alison  Loomis  Cook  Honorary  Scholarship  to  a  student  who  has  made  a  very  signi- 
ficant contribution  to  the  college  community  and  to  those  with  whom  she  has  been 
in  personal  contact. 

The  Ethel  Olin  Corbin  Prize  fund,  the  income  to  be  awarded  to  an  undergraduate 
for  the  best  original  poem — preferably  blank  verse,  sonnet,  or  ballad — or  informal 
essay  in  English. 

The  Merle  Curti  Prize  to  be  awarded  annually  by  the  Department  of  History  to 
that  student  who  submits  the  best  piece  of  writing  on  any  aspect  of  American  Civili- 
zation. 

The  Dawes<Prizz  fund,  the  income  to  be  awarded  for  the  best  undergraduate  work 
in  political  science. 

The  Alice  Hubbard  Derby  Prize  fund,  the  bequest  of  Mr.  Henry  R.  Lang  in  memory 
of  his  wife,  a  member  of  the  class  of  1885.  The  income  is  to  be  used  for  prizes  awarded 
by  the  Department  of  Classical  Languages  and  Literatures  to  those  students  of  the 
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Junior  and  Senior  classes  whose  work  shall  have  shown  special  proficiency  in  the 
study  of  Greek  literature  in  the  original  in  the  year  in  which  the  awards  are  made. 

The  Elizabeth  Drew  Prize  fund,  the  income  to  be  awarded  to  an  undergraduate 
for  work  in  English. 

The  Amanda  Dushkin  Scholarship  Award  to  a  student  who  has  maintained  a  high 
academic  record  as  well  as  participating  in  extra-curricular  activities. 

The  Hazel  L.  Edgerly  Prize  fund,  founded  in  memory  of  Hazel  Louise  Edgerly  1917, 
the  income  to  be  awarded  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Department  to  a  senior 
in  honors  in  history  for  distinguished  work  in  that  subject. 

The  Ruth  Forbes  Eliot  Poetry  Prize  for  the  best  poem  submitted  by  a  member  of  the 
freshman  or  sophomore  class. 

The  Settle  Lehman  Fatman  Prize  fund,  the  income  to  be  awarded  in  two  prizes  for 
the  best  musical  composition,  preferably  in  sonata  form,  and  for  the  best  composi- 
tion in  a  small  form  by  members  of  the  senior  class  or  graduate  students  taking  Music 
342  or  Special  Studies  in  Composition  or  by  a  student  in  Music  233. 

The  Harriet  R.  Foote  Prize  fund,  the  income  of  which  is  to  be  awarded  to  the  out- 
standing student  in  botany,  based  on  an  examination  record. 

The  Henry  Lewis  Foote  Memorial  Prize  fund,  given  by  his  wife,  Harriet  Risley  Foote 
1886,  the  income  to  be  awarded  for  excellence  in  class  work  in  Biblical  courses. 

The  Clara  French  Prize  fund,  founded  by  Mrs  Mary  E.  W.  French,  the  income  to 
be  given  to  that  senior  who  has  advanced  farthest  in  the  study  of  English  language 
and  literature. 

The  Helen  Kate  Furness  Prize  fund,  founded  by  Horace  Howard  Furness,  the  in- 
come of  which  is  given  for  the  best  essay  on  a  Shakespearean  theme.  There  is  no 
restriction  on  the  length  of  the  essays,  but  in  general  they  are  not  to  be  shorter  than 
4000  words  or  longer  than  10,000  words.  The  competition  is  open  to  all  essays  on 
a  Shakespearean  theme  (except  honors  theses)  prepared  in  courses  and  recommended 
by  the  instructors  of  those  courses. 

The  Sarah  H.  Hamilton  Memorial  Prize  fund,  given  by  her  sister  Julia  H.  Gleason, 
the  income  to  be  awarded  for  an  essay  on  music. 

The  Arthur  Ellis  Hamm  Scholarship  Prize  fund,  founded  by  Elizabeth  Creevey  Hamm 
1905  in  memory  of  her  husband,  Captain  Arthur  Ellis  Hamm,  the  income  to  be 
awarded  to  a  freshman  on  the  basis  of  the  year's  record. 

The  Frances  A.  Hause  Memorial  Prize  fund,  founded  in  memory  of  Frances  A.  Hause 
1922,  the  income  to  be  awarded  to  the  senior  who  has  majored  in  chemistry  and  has 
made  the  best  record  in  that  subject. 
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The  Denis  Johnston  Playwriting  Award  fund  for  the  best  play  or  musical  written  by 
an  undergraduate.  The  author  must  be  a  student  at  Amherst  College,  Mount 
Holyoke  College,  Smith  College,  or  the  University  of  Massachusetts. 

The  Florence  Corliss  Lamont  Prize,  a  medal  to  be  awarded  for  work  in  philosophy. 

The  Emogene  Mahony  Memorial  fund  for  the  furtherance  of  English  literature  and 
dramatic  art  from  which  an  award  is  made  for  the  best  essay  on  a  literary  subject 
written  by  a  freshman,  and  for  the  best  honors  thesis  submitted  to  the  Department 
of  English  Language  and  Literature. 

The  Emogene  Mahony  Memorial  Prize  fund,  founded  by  Miss  Ethel  Haskell  Bradley 
1901,  the  income  to  be  given  for  proficiency  in  organ. 

The  John  S.  Mekeel  Memorial  Prize  fund,  given  in  his  memory  by  his  wife,  the  in- 
come of  which  is  to  be  awarded  annually  to  a  member  of  the  senior  class,  selected 
by  the  Department  of  Philosophy,  for  outstanding  work  in  philosophy. 

The  Samuel  Michelman  Memorial  Prize  fund,  given  in  his  memory  by  his  wife,  the 
income  to  be  awarded  to  a  senior  from  Northampton  or  Hatfield  who  has  main- 
tained a  distinguished  academic  record  and  contributed  to  the  life  of  the  College. 

The  Mrs.  Montagu  Prize  fund,  founded  by  Abba  Louisa  Goold  Woolson  in  honor 
of  Elizabeth  Montagu,  the  income  to  be  awarded  for  the  best  essay  on  a  literary 
subject  concerning  women. 

The  Victoria  Louise  Schrager  Prize  fund,  given  in  her  memory  by  her  family  and  Miss 
Marjorie  Hope  Nicholson,  the  income  to  be  awarded  annually  to  a  senior  who  has 
maintained  a  distinguished  academic  record  and  has  also  taken  an  important  part 
in  student  activities. 

The  Scott  Foundation  Leadership  Award  to  a  member  of  the  sophomore  class  who  has 
demonstrated  leadership  qualities,  good  academic  ability,  high  personal  standards, 
and  recommends  herself  as  a  likely  prospect  for  a  career  in  industry. 

The  Andrew  C.  Slater  Prize  fund,  the  income  to  be  awarded  to  an  undergraduate 
for  excellence  in  debate. 

The  Rosemary  Thomas  Poetry  Prize  fund ,  the  income  to  be  awarded  by  a  committee 
of  members  of  the  Smith  College  Department  of  English  Language  and  Literature  to 
the  undergraduate  student  who  has  shown  by  her  creative  writing  the  greatest 
evidence  of  poetic  gift  and  dedication  to  poetry  as  a  view  of  life. 

The  Frank  A.  Waterman  Prize  fund,  the  income  to  be  awarded  to  a  senior  who  has 
done  excellent  work  in  physics. 
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FIRST  GROUP  SCHOLARS 

Smith  College  students  who  have  a  record  at  the  College  indicating  high  academic 
achievement  in  the  previous  year  are  named  First  Group  Scholars.  The  Dwight  W. 
Morrow,  Neilson,  William  Allan  Neilson,  and  Sophia  Smith  scholars  are  selected 
from  the  First  Group  Scholars. 

SOCIETY  OF  THE  SIGMA  XI 

In  1935  Smith  College  became  the  first  women's  college  to  be  granted  a  charter 
for  the  establishment  of  a  chapter  of  the  Society.  Each  year  the  Chapter  elects  to 
membership  promising  graduate  students  and  seniors  who  excel  in  science. 

PHI  BETA  KAPPA 

The  Zeta  of  Massachusetts  Chapter  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  was  established 
at  Smith  College  during  the  year  1904-05,  and  the  first  undergraduates  were  elected 
to  membership  in  April.  In  1920  provision  was  made  for  the  election  of  a  small 
number  of  juniors.  Rules  of  eligibility  are  established  by  the  Chapter  in  accordance 
with  the  regulations  of  the  national  Society.  Selection  is  made  on  the  basis  of  over- 
all academic  achievement. 
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PRIZE  AWARDS 


Academy  of  American  Poets  Poetry  Prize:     Stephanie  Palmer  Sowa,  1975 

American  Chemical  Society  Prize,  Connecticut  Valley  Section:    Virginia  Mary  Bieluch,  1974 

American  Institute  of  Chemists  Medal,  New  England  Chapter:     Hannah  Chi-wan  Wan, 

1974 
Elizabeth  Babcock  Poetry  Prize:    Diane  Leslie  Solomon,  1975 
Harriet  Dey  Barman  Prizes:     Marietta  Nien-Lua  Cheng,  1974;  Barbara  Joan  Keiler, 

1974;  Joan  Marie  Osborn,  1974 
Suzan  Rose  Benedict  Prize:     Melissa  J.  Behr,  1976 

Samuel  Bowles  Prizes:     Susan  Lee  Jack,  1974;  Nancy  Linda  Schwartz,  1974 
John  Everett  Brady  Prizes:     Martha  Elizabeth  Morse.  19"4;  Margaret  Elaine  Kagin, 

1974 
Amey  Randall  Broun  Prize:     Deborah  Jean  Holmes,  1977 
Vera  Lee  Broun  Prizes:     Carol  Edith  Curtis,  1974;  Martha  Elizabeth  Morse,  1974; 

Amy  Ruth  Wrobel,  1974 
Yvonne  Sarah  Bernhardt  Buerger  Prizes:    Nancy  Ellen  Caplan.  1 9"4;  Emlee  Joan  Hilliard, 

1974 
C.  Pauline  Burt  Prize:     Sheryl  Lee  Beck,  1974 

James  Gardner  Buttrick  Prizes:     Karen  Cogswell  Pratt,  1976;  Tamera  Jean  Van  Sky- 
hock,  1974 
Carlile  Prizes:     Cynthia  Ann  Roney,  19"4 
Julia  Hancood  Caverno  Prizes:    Mary  Catherine  Healey,  1974;  Laura  Goldberg  Lape, 

1974 
Sidney  S.  Cohen  Prize:    Anne  Louise  Oates,  1974 
Alison  Loomis  Cook  Scholarship  Award:     Hilda  Burnett,  1975 
Ethel  Olin  Corbin  Prize:     Cathrael  Kazin,  1976 

Dawes  Prizes:    Janet  Lee  Cataldo,  1974;  Stephanie  Ann  Stahr,  1974 
Alice  Hubbard  Derby  Prizes:     Laura  Goldberg  Lape,  1974;  Andrea  London  Peraner, 

1976 
Elizabeth  Drew  Prizes:    Norma  Jean  George,  1975;  Mary  Carol  Jacobson,  1975 
Amanda  Dushkin  Scholarship  Award:     Barbara  Ann  Quilty,  1975 
Hazel  L.  Edgerly  Prizes:    Catherine  Winifred  Brown,  19~4;  Mary  Assumpta  Quindlen, 

1974 
Ruth  Forbes  Eliot  Prize:    Elizabeth  Ellen  Gardner,  1977 
Settie  Lehman  Fatman  Prize:     Stephanie  Lynn  Ellison,  1975 
Henry  Lewis  Foote  Memorial  Prizes:     Rhyda  Anne  Aronson,   1974;  Valerie  Evelyn 

Rynne,  1976 
Clara  French  Prize:     Margot  Kathleen  Louis,  1974 
Helen  Kate  Furness  Prize:     Robin  Lawson,  1975 
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Sarah  H.  Hamilton  Prizes:     Teri  Kathleen  LaMay,  1974;  Terrill  Ann  Wirsig,  1976 
Arthur  Ellis  Hamm  Scholarship  Prize:     First  Prize:     Agnes  May  Chen,  1976;  Second 

Prizes:     Cornelia  Bodine,  1976;  Sheila  Marie  Fisher,  1976 
Frances  A.  Hause  Memorial  Prize:     Marie  Bernadette  Chow,  1974 
Denis  Johnston  Playwriting  Awards:    Andrea  Darice  Hairston,  1974;  David  M.  Friend, 

Amherst  College,  1977 
Florence  Corliss  Lamont  Prize:     Suzanne  Bogdanoff,  1974 
Emogene  Mahony  Memorial  Prizes:    Linda  Jeanne  Hall,  1974;  Margot  Kathleen  Louis, 

1974;  Isa  Phyllis  Mcllwraith,  1974;  Heidi  Ann  Schiller,  1977 
John  S.  Mekeel  Memorial  Prizes:    Suzanne  Bogdanoff,  1974;  Martha  Lile  Love,  1974; 

Martha  Genevieve  Locke,  1974 
Samuel  Michelman  Memorial  Prize:     Martha  Lynn  Edelberg,  1974 
Mrs.  Montagu  Prize:     Karen  Anne  Gannett,  1975 
Victoria  Louise  Schrager  Prize:     Wendy  Farwell  Cole,  1974 
Rosemary  Thomas  Poetry  Prize:     Dana  Suzanne  Ware,  1976 


SOCIETY  OF  THE  SIGMA  XI 

Class  of  1974 


Katherine  Gray  Amberson 
Sheryl  Lee  Beck 
Virginia  Mary  Bieluch 
Shirley  June  Bockstahler 
Catherine  Mary  Boyle 
Barbara  Ann  Chilmonczyk 
Marie  Bernadette  Chow 
Mary-Margaret  Chren 
Helen  Judson  Clark 
Susan  Rachel  Crow 
Barbara  Ellen  Demas 
Kathryn  Ann  Demas 
Susan  Beth  Eisenberg 
Teresa  Ann  Gilius 
Linda  Jeanne  Hall 
Robin  Claire  Halprin 
Jane  Ann  Hathaway 
Jill  Susan  Hausman 


Ellen  Elizabeth  Jones 
Mary  Ellen  Judge 
Amy  Ruth  Lederberg 
Carol  Lynn  Link 
Joelle  Mast 
Jane  Scott  Megaw 
Delia  Ann  Mitchell 
Sarah  Katherine  Rockhold 
Virginia  Ann  Scott 
Ann  Rosamond  Skopek 
Terry  Taylor 
Laurel  Dean  Tschirgi 
Susan  Lacey  Tucker 
Hannah  Chi-wan  Wan 
Mary  Ann  Ward 
Ruth  Sue  Weinstock 
Jody  Anabel  Wheeler 
Ellen  Beth  Wolfson 
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PHI  BETA  KAPPA 

Class  of  1974 


Karen  Rieger  Abelmann 
Leslie  Allen  Adelson 
Betsy  Jean  Anderson 
Carol  Lynn  Balacek 
Sheryl  Lee  Beck 
Karen  Bierwert 
Shirley  June  Bockstahler 
Suzanne  BogdanofT 
Iris  Martha  Brass 
Catherine  Winifred  Brown 
Lynne  Patricia  Brown 
Janet  Lee  Cataldo 
Leslie  Nan  Chepin 
Barbara  Ann  Chilmonczyk 
Mary-Margaret  Chren 
Ellen  White  Chumley 
Barbara  Czescik 
Barbara  Ellen  Demas 
Kathryn  Ann  Demas 
Sharon  Ilene  Drew 
Kathy  Hannah  Eden 
Mary  Bess  Fairbanks 
Elizabeth  Margaret  Gaddis 
Linda  Jeanne  Hall 
Mary  Catherine  Healey 
Leslie  Ellen  Hill 
Nancy  Christine  Holden 
Debra  Neuschel  Jones 
Mary  Ellen  Judge 
Barbara  Joan  Keiler 


Diane  Jean  Kelly 
Dorothy  Jean  Kelly 
Deborah  Jane  Knuth 
Elisabeth  Genevieve  Krug 
Martha  Rochelle  Kuzeja 
Nicole  Wai-Chung  Kwan 
Margot  Kathleen  Louis 
Kim  McCann 

Andrea  Irma  Werner  Monchick 
Martha  Elizabeth  Morse 
Anne  Louise  Oates 
Lora  Anne  Palladino 
Abigail  Pease  Rider 
Amy  Ellen  Robertson 
Nancy  Linda  Schwartz 
Virginia  Ann  Scott 
Ann  Rosamond  Skopek 
Jane  Marcia  Spinak 
Stephanie  Ann  Stahr 
Rose  Marie  Yoshimoto  Tamura 
Helena  Temkin 
Susan  Lacey  Tucker 
Tamera  Jean  Van  Skyhock 
Deborah  Ann  Viets 
Kathleen  Addie-Ella  Walsh 
Hannah  Chi-wan  Wan 
Ruth  Sue  WTein stock 
Ellen  Beth  Wolfson 
Amy  Lynn  Yergin 
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The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  awarded  on  completion  of  an  undergraduate 
program  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Faculty.  The  degree  may  be  awarded  Cum  laude, 
Magna  cum  laude,  or  Summa  cum  laude  on  the  basis  of  a  high  level  of  general 
achievement  during  the  sophomore,  junior,  and  senior  years.  A  candidate  who  has 
elected  to  pursue  a  Departmental  Honors  Program  may  be  awarded  the  degree  with 
Honors,  High  Honors,  or  Highest  Honors  in  that  program.  Candidates  designated 
as  Smith  Scholars  have  pursued  special  individual  programs  of  study. 

BACHELOR  OF  ARTS 

CLASS  OF  1974 


Janice  Elayne  Abbott 
Margaret  Edwards  Agnew 
Christine  Albright 
Rosemary  Ann  Alito 
Margaret  Jane  Allen 
Nancy  Marie  Allison 
Carolyn  K.  Anderson 
Lee  Elaine  Anderson 
Jennifer  Page  Arbolino 
Pamela  Dale  Armstrong 
Rhyda  Anne  Aronson 
Karen  Ellis  Arwe 

Judith  Rose  Bacon 
Robin  Rowe  Bacon 
Deborah  Susan  Bahn 
Rosalyn  Patrice  Ball 
Cecilia  Katherine  Ballard 
Sylvia  Carol  Bam 
Florence  Isabel  Barber 
April  Christina  Bargout 
Antonia  Jean  Barnes 
Linda  Louise  Barnes 
Kristine  Bast 
Glynis  Margaret  Berry 
Michele  Denise  Bertrand 
Nancy  Elizabeth  Bias 
Marion  Gerdine  Bierwirth 
Melinda  Anne  Bills 


Mary  Maude  Blanchard 
Margaret  Ann  Blauner 
Charlotte  Mason  Frieze  Blum 
Barbara  Ann  Bockhaus 
Michele  Helene  Bogart 
Sandra  Alicia  Turner  Bond 
Lynne  Yvette  Boone 
Nancy  Lisbeth  Bornhofft 
Catherine  Mary  Boyle 
Catherine  Hall  Bragg 
Kay  Anderson  Branz 
Laurie  Ann  Brassard 
Cynthia  Anne  Bresnahan 
Katherine  Anne  Bridges 
Barbara  Ann  Briesmeister 
Pamela  Diane  Briggs 
Pamela  Mary  Brill 
Barbara  Ophelia  Brincefield 
Cynthia  June  Britten 
Sally  Aylsworth  Brown 
Diana  Dawn  Brownell 
Carole  Marie  Burke 
Sherri  Lynn  Burwell 
Linda  Butler 
Patricia  Alana  Butler 
Susan  Cavert  Butler 
Patricia  Anne  Byrne 

Rochelle  Cabot 
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Rosanne  Callerame 

Mary  Joseph  Campbell 

Wendy  Lizabeth  Campbell 

Nancy  Ellen  Caplan 

Ellen  Schaffer  Cardozo 

Ann  Darrell  Carey 

Elizabeth  Ann  Sweeney  Carmody 

Judith  Isham  Carroll 

Linda  Mary  Carvelli 

Gail  Chandler 

Angela  Marie  Chariot 

Crystal  Ann  Crowther  Childs 

Gail  Susan  Chorney 

Mary  Wood  Cissel 

Helen  Judson  Clark,  High  Honors  in 

Geology 
Lois  Gardiner  Clark 
Valerie  Leeds  Clark 
Dorothy  Locke  Clarke 
Martha  Anne  Clements 
Candace  Colleen  Clepper 
Martha  Gayle  Yarboro  Coates 
Vicki  Lynn  Coe 
Ellen  Ruth  Cohn 
Margery  Lee  Cole 
Wendy  Farwell  Cole 
Sarah  Elizabeth  Collins 
Sharon  Marie  Collins 
Linda  Anne  McLaughlin  Corson 
Anne  McLean  Counselman 
Sarah  Hosley  Cramp  ton,  Honors  in 

Economics 
Anne  Chapman  Crawford 
Moira  Liane  Crone,  High  Honors  in 

English 
Mariam  Jean  Cronin 
Robin  Ann  Zimmerman  Cronin 
Susan  Rachel  Crow,  High  Honors  in 

Psychology 
Carol  Edith  Curtis 
Margaret  Appleton  Curtis 


Inez  Elizabeth  D'Arcangelo 

Ashley  Anne  Dahlgren 

Marianne  Doe  Dalton 

Beth  Susan  Darman 

Sudeshna  Datta 

Mary  Beth  Daves 

Margaret  Foard  Davidson 

Emily  Frances  Davis 

Laurel  Ann  Davis 

Priscilla  Finlay  Davis 

Sari  Lisa  Davison 

Rhoda  Ann  Dayton 

Deborah  Anne  DeCotis 

Nancy  Dennehy 

Patricia  Crosby  Dibble 

Barbara  Palmer  Dills 

Sybil  Lois  Dinwiddie 

Linda  Louise  Donofrio,  High  Honors  in 

Art 
Jocelyn  Irene  Dowdy 
Dorothy  Gail  Drinkwater 
Judith  Ann  Feinberg  Dubelman 
Claudia  Tulleys  Duckworth 
Charity  Kirk  Duffy 
Mary  Dowd  Dunn 
Susan  Elizabeth  Dye 

Mary  Earl 
Martha  Edelberg 
Barbara  Gail  Edman 
Ann  Jeanette  Edwards 
Theresa  Anne  Edwards 
Deborah  Kay  Ellington 
Catharine  Cecilia  Epps 
Deborah  Lee  Eunpu 

Jo  Anne  Falco 
Cristina  Carmen  Favis 
Jan  Carol  Fitter 
Deborah  Alison  Flynn 
Susan  Merideth  Foster 
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Patricia  Ann  Freeda 

Linda  Jean  Freeman 

Mary  Elizabeth  Freeman 

Karen  Freisem 

Lindsay  Jo  Fried 

Nancy  Adele  From 

Marilyn  Asenath  Mascho  Fuller 

Robbin  DeMerit  Fulmer 

Cecilia  Lynn  Gardner 

Anne  Marguerite  Gares 

Charlotte  Morris  Gaylord 

Jill  Frances  Gaziano 

Grace  Anne  Genova 

Priscilla  Josephine  Gentry 

Elaine  Meredith  Ghrist 

Debra  Lynne  Gilbert 

Teresa  Ann  Gilius 

Patricia  Pyeleeg  Giragosian,  Honors  in 

Government 
Mary  Ellen  Goetten 
Myra  Fairbank  Goodwin 
Joyce  Johanna  Gorman 
Deborah  M.  Gottheil 
Andrea  Ryn  Graham 
Marjorie  Elizabeth  Grauch 
Linda  Breuer  Gray 
Martha  Kent  Gray 
Katherine  Greason 

Susan  Caroline  Stephanie  Greenwood 
Mary  Shepard  Griesinger 
Lisa  Elaine  Griffith 
Susan  Hollingsworth  Grimes 
Susan  Ellen  Gruber 
Kathleen  Veronica  Gunning 

Susan  Jean  Haine 
Julia  Howell  Haines 
Anne  Wing  Hamilton 
Joyce  Anne  Hamilton 
Rochelle  Marie  Hanley 


Cathrine  Anne  Hansen 

Barbara  Lynn  Vogt  Harper 

Laura  McMaster  Hartman 

Marion  Joy  Hattenbach 

Sallie  Hayden 

Kathleen  Jane  Hazen 

June  Bennett  Helme 

Nancy  Eileen  Hemond 

Jane  Ellen  Herrman 

Amy  Bridgwater  Hewes 

Crystelle  Marie  Hibbard 

Janice  Rachelle  Hiller 

Emlee  Joan  Hilliard 

Shelby  Susan  Holcombe,  High  Honors  in 

English 
Leslie-Gay  Howard 
Janet  Kay  Howell 
Susan  Melita  Howland 
Susan  Marie  Hudnell 
Mindy  Lee  Huggins 
Cindy  Elaine  Humason 


Lowry  Igleheart 
Karen  Misako  Ikeda 
Elizabeth  Gaylord  Ingersoll 
Adriane  Maura  Isenberg 
Saralee  Dawn  Ives 


Susan  Lee  Jack 
Janice  Lynn  Jeffers 
Candace  Jenkins 
Wynne  DeBogory  Jillson 
Anne  Wills  Johnston 
Christina  Bonnell  Jones 
Jane  Royer  Jones 
Janis  Adelaide  Jones 
Judith  Ann  Jones 
Patricia  Ann  Jones 
Rita  Theresa  Jones 
Barbara  Campbell  Judge 
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Maureen  Rosalie  Kelley 
Laetitia  Elizabeth  Kennedy 
Mary  Carey  Kilbourn 
Mimi  Kim 

Paula  Germaine  King 
Nadine  Kiernan  Klein 
Martha  Warner  Klingbeil 
Kathy  Ann  Kohn 
Anne  Marie  Korn 
Joan  Marie  Kositz 
Jane  Carlyle  Kreamer 
Jaime  Ann  Krenn 


Teri  Kathleen  LaMay,  Honors  in  Music 

Deborah  Ann  Livesey  Landback 

Sara  Ennis  Lane 

Karen  Suzanne  Lathen 

Deborah  Mackenzie  Lawrence 

Letitia  Leeds  Ashby  Leadbetter 

Nancy  Lebedzinski 

Catherine  Ann  LeBlanc 

Bonnie  Gae  Lederman 

Kathleen  Lee 

Monique  Francine  Brancart  Lehner 

Lucy  Lorraine  Lentz 

Sarah  Dodge  Leslie 

Clare  deForest  Lewis 

Gail  Lynette  Lewis 

Sharon  Kay  Lewis 

Theresa  Diane  Lewis 

Caron  Hughes  Lindburg 

Eliza  Mackay  Linley 

Abby  Ruth  Liskow 

Mary  Ann  Little 

Martha  Genevieve  Locke 

Paula  Louise  Lucafo 

Pamela  Sue  Lucarelli 

Mary  Ellen  Lund 

Jo  Anne  Lyons 

Sally  Ann  Lyons 


Karla  Virginia  MacKesson,  High  Honors 

in  History 
Laurie  Jean  MacPherson 
Lela  Beth  Male 
Stephanie  Jane  Marks 
Elisa  Karen  Maselli 
Donna  Claire  Pihl  Mason 
Nancy  Jean  Mason 

Joelle  Mast,  Highest  Honors  in  Psychology 
Mary  Witherspoon  Matthews 
Susan  Mattison 
Jane  Elizabeth  Maxwell,  High  Honors  in 

Religion 
Kathleen  Patricia  McCarthy,  Honors  in 

History 
Mary  McCusker 
Martha  Elizabeth  McEntee 
Videen  Mama  McGaughey 
Isa  Phyllis  Mcllwraith 
Anne  Julia  Mclnerny 
Mary  Perry  Mcintosh 
Martha  Ann  McKee 
Jo  Megan  McPhillips 
Consuelo  Medina 

Gail  Antoinette  Brockenbury  Medley 
Jane  Scott  Megaw,  Honors  in  Psychology 
Sarah  Jean  Sutphen  Meredith 
Jane  Irene  Merino 
Mary  Louise  Micek 
Katalin  Margit  Mihaly,  Honors  in 

English 
Delia  Ann  Mitchell,  High  Honors  in 

Geology 
Kathy  Susan  Monson 
Filomena  Morelli 
Beverly  Ann  Morgan 
Betty  Ida  Morningstar 
Linda  Ellen  Morris 
Kathleen  Isobel  Morss 
Bonnie  Ann  Moss 
Julie  Mary  Moss 
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Donna-Lee  Murphy 
Stephanie  Schloss  Murphy 
Jane  Elizabeth  Myre 

Roberta  Beth  Natanson 
Coreen  Gloria  Nejame 
Diana  Smith  Newcomb 
Christine  Elizabeth  Nicoll 
Laura  Beth  Niesen 

Judith  Carolyn  O'Connor 
Susan  Ruth  Oates 
Dianne  Okolo 
Justyne  Ann  Omasta 
Joan  Marie  Osborn 
Carla  Ottaviano 

Donna  Lynn  Paddock 

Constance  Field  Page 

Beatrice  Mary  Peck 

Lois  Virginia  Gilkey  Penny,  Smith 

Scholar 
Carol  Jo  Pepperman 
Laura  Kendall  Petersen 
Pamela  Christine  Peterson 
Caro1  Mabel  Pierce 
Valerie  Michele  Pilgrim 
Patricia  Rathbone  Pinkston 
Kathy  Anita  Piro 
Mary  Gladding  Pitts 
Susan  Jane  Planting 
Jacqueline  Renee  Ponder 
Anne  Hewett  Potter 
Joan  Pagett  Powley 
Janice  Marie  Poyner 
Christina  Pearl  Purdy 

Mary  Assumpta  Quindlen,  High  Honors 
in  History 

Kathryn  Ann  Ragsdale 
Carol  Ramsey 


Robin  Ellen  Randall 

Margaret  Gertrude  Rappolt 

Kathleen  Mary  Reagan 

Martha  Lynn  Redeker 

Deborah  Ann  Reed 

Joan  Elisabeth  Reid 

Ann  Marie  Reilly,  High  Honors  in  English 

Anne  Sherwood  Reisner 

Carol  Ann  Rengstorff 

Victoria  Anne  Rhoden 

Patricia  Ann  Richardson 

Christine  Ann  Ricker 

Susan  Elizabeth  Riggs 

Linda  Ann  Roberge 

Althea  Edwina  Robinson 

Linda  Joyce  Robinson 

Susan  Jeryl  Robinson 

Ellen  Sarah  Rogers 

Cheryl  Ann  Rose 

Ann  Stuart  Rosebery 

Paula  Ethel  Rosin,  High  Honors  in 

Government 
Karen  Marie  Ross 
Jane  Anne  Ruchman 
Christine  Cornwell  Devor  Ryall 
Nancy  Ann  Ryan 

Elizabeth  Ann  Ryll,  Honors  in  English 
Tina  Helen  Ryman 

Stephanie  Sampson 

Patricia  Carole  Samuels 

Ellen  Sue  Sandhaus 

Marling  Estelle  Montalvo  Santiago 

Jacqueline  Ann  Sawyer 

Marie  Charlotte  Scharfe 

Deborah  Raattama  Schauffler 

Cynthia  Lynn  Bella  Schneidler 

Edna  Louise  Collins  Scott 

Mary  Clayton  Scott 

Patricia  Gail  Scott 

Elizabeth  Rose  Scully 
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Jo  Ann  Seager 

Victoria  Seaver 

Judith  Carol  Seidel 

Maria  Francesca  Serio 

Robin  Ellen  Shapiro 

Wendy  Deborah  Shapiro 

Barbara  Merritt  Shapleigh 

Mary  Older  Shattuck 

Kathleen  Mary  Sheehey 

Brenda  Lou  Shelton 

Linda  Gayle  Shepherd 

Anna  Shubik 

Mathilde  Silverstein 

Sandra  Small 

Deborah  Jean  Smith 

Joai.ie  Marie  Smith,  Honors  in  Sociology 

Linda  Lorraine  Smith 

Marilyn  Elizabeth  Smith 

Sylvia  Elaine  Smith 

Valerie  Jean  Smith 

Anne  Elizabeth  Soukup 

Robin  Denison  Squier 

Chriszel  Dieter  St.  Laurence 

Susan  Nancy  Steinberg 

Nancy  Ellen  Stewart 

Susan  Jean  Stokes 

Priscilla  Logan  Strain 

Margaret-Mary  Stuart,  Honors  in  History 

Kathy  Ann  Studeny 

Janet  Marie  Sullivan 

Marjorie  Brooks  Swett 

Emily  Morse  Talcott 
Cynthia  Ann  Telles 
Karen  Marsh  Tenney 
Esther  Miriam  Tepper 
Joan  Louise  Thatcher 
Katherine  Louise  Thomas 
Carol  Ann  Tomczyk 
Kathryn  Bayard  Tracy 
Dianne  Trefethen 


Sally  Thompson  True 

Laurel  Dean  Tscbirgi,  High  Honors  in 

Biochemistry 
Rosalind  Florence  Twine 

Alison  Carol  Verdi 
Sandra  Lee  Vivian 
Ellen  Mary  Vollinger 

Elizabeth  McCutcheon  Mueller  Wales 

Amanda  Mary  Wallis 

Benita  Jo  Walton 

Mercedes  Armetta  Walton 

MaryAnn  Ward 

Peggie  V.  Ward 

Pamela  Charlotte  Warwick 

Paula  Stevens  Washington 

Saundra  Aileen  Washington 

Nancy  Virginia  Way 

Linda  Sue  August  Weene 

Doris  Ellen  Weiner 

Ruth  Linn  Weinstein 

Margaret  Rose  Wiedman 

Deborah  Jane  Wiggins 

Leslie  Cooper  Willhite 

Denise  Diane  Wingate 

Martha  Ann  Wiser 

Fronia  Elizabeth  Wissman 

Nancy  Hsueh-Min  Wu 

Elizabeth  Ann  Youdin 
Amy  Bosson  Youngquist 

Marilyn  Kay  Zwayer 

AWARDED  1973 
Elizabeth  Ann  Grover 
Joyce  Krawiec 
Wynetta  Valencia  Walker 

AWARDED  1970 
Kelley  Anna  Brennan 
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Cum  laude 

Karen  Rieger  Abelmann 

Katherine  Gray  Amberson,  Highest  Honors  in  Biochemistry 

Jennifer  Lee  Arthur 

Adele  Favreau  Cary  Aylmer 

Christine  Allen  Baker 

Carol  Lynn  Balacek 

Donna  Cynthia  Bernacki 

Virginia  Mary  Bieluch,  High  Honors  in  Biochemistry 

Betsy  E.  Blechman 

Karen  Elizabeth  Bolton 

Marion  Deane  Bowers 

Barbara  Anne  Bowling,  High  Honors  in  Religion 

Jane  Irene  Brandt 

Catherine  Winifred  Brown,  Highest  Honors  in  History 

Lynne  Patricia  Brown 

Carol  Anne  Bruce 

Barbara  Ann  Chaloux 

Marietta  Nien-hwa  Cheng 

Marie  Bernadette  Chow,  High  Honors  in  Chemistry 

Ellen  White  Chumley 

Jacqueline  Connelly 

Pauline  Emery  Covington,  Honors  in  English 

Margaret  Elizabeth  Cushing 

Lois  Beth  Daniel 

Dianne  Margaret  Donoian 

Jeanet  Elizabeth  Dreskin 

Pamela  Ann  Dvarecka 

Susan  Beth  Eisenberg,  High  Honors  in  Psychology 

Ruth  Louise  Eliel 

Ellen  Louise  Emerson 

Lisa  Ellen  Farrell,  High  Honors  in  Government 

Catharine  Anderson  Farrington 

Mary  Anne  Fischer 

Joyce  Francine  Frank 

Martha  Jane  Fray,  High  Honors  in  English 

Karen  Therese  Friel 

Susan  Caroline  Frye 

Elizabeth  Margaret  Gaddis 

Sheryl  Ann  Gipstein 

Carol  Lynne  Glaskin 
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Pamela  Ruth  Gordon 

Portia  Beverly  Gordon 

Andrea  Darice  Hairston 

Robin  Claire  Halprin,  Honors  in  Psychology 

Virginia  Carlton  Harrison 

Jill  Susan  Hausman.  Honors  in  The  Biological  Sciences 

Nancy  Christine  Holden,  Honors  in  French 

Constance  Gloria  Ilardi 

Ann  Kristine  Iversen 

Ellen  Elizabeth  Jones,  High  Honors  in  Chemistry 

Margaret  Elaine  Kagin,  High  Honors  in  French 

Susan  Kahn,  High  Honors  in  English 

Sheila  Mitchell  Kane 

Christine  Elyse  Keller,  High  Honors  in  Sociology 

Louise  Hamilton  Kellogg 

Judith  Karen  Kernan 

Mary-Louise  Kiley 

Roberta  Sue  Klein 

Beth  Kuhn 

Laura  Anne  Goldberg  Lape 

Barbara  Leigh  Laurain 

Amy  Ruth  Lederberg 

Catherine  Evelyn  Lee 

Irene  Yun  Lien  Lee 

Elizabeth  Carroll  Lincoln 

Carol  Lynn  Link,  Highest  Honors  in  Mathematics 

Barbara  Ann  Liskin 

Martha  Lile  Love 

Ann  Jenny  Luedke 

Jane  Anne  Majeski,  Honors  in  History 

Sarah  Richardson  Mason 

Stevy  Sara  Massoff 

Leslie  Clark  Matthews 

Sallie  Ramsdell  McClure 

Patricia  Ann  McGowan 

Susan  Walton  McLafferty 

Andrea  Irma  Werner  Monchick 

Kathleen  Anne  Morrissey 

Lynnette  Kaye  Nieman 

Kathleen  Mary  O'Connell 

Denise  Edwina  Packer 
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Elizabeth  Ann  Payne 

Karen  Lee  Pell 

Jane  Emily  Perrin,  Honors  in  English 

Marilyn  Elaine  Petty 

Maria  Jullien  Phillips 

Elizabeth  Ann  Renaud,  Honors  in  English 

Sarah  Katherine  Rockhold,  High  Honors  in  The  Biological  Sciences 

Cynthia  Ann  Roney 

Lisa  Joan  Ruskin 

Margaret  Theodora  Samek 

Nancy  Linda  Schwartz 

Mildred  Alice  Mook  Schwartzman 

Marsha  Sue  Shaines 

Susan  Sylvia  Shepard 

Lucinda  Siegler,  Honors  in  English 

Denise  Arlene  Silber 

Ann  Rosamond  Skopek,  Highest  Honors  in  The  Biological  Sciences 

Beatrice  Speir 

Paulette  S.  Steinberg,  Honors  in  History 

Ann  Fisk  Symonds 

Terry  Taylor 

Ann  Marie  Thompson 

Robin  Marianne  Ulanow 

Deborah  Ann  Viets 

Sharon  Virginia  Voros 

Sandra  Katherine  Waye 

Jody  Anabel  Wheeler 

Nancy  Linda  Wolf 

Amy  Ruth  Wrobel 

Amy  Lynn  Yergin 

Mary  Anele  Zvirblis 

Magna  cum  laude 

Betsy  Jean  Anderson,  Honors  in  Economics 

Sheryl  Lee  Beck,  Highest  Honors  in  Biochemistry 

Karen  Bierwert 

Shirley  June  Bockstahler 

Suzanne  BogdanofT 

Iris  Martha  Brass 

Janet  Lee  Cataldo 

Leslie  Nan  Chepin 
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Barbara  Ann  Chilmonczyk 

Mary-Margaret  Chren,  High  Honors  in  The  Biological  Sciences 

Barbara  Czescik 

Kathryn  Ann  Demas 

Sharon  Ilene  Drew 

Kathy  Hannah  Eden,  Smith  Scholar 

Linda  Jeanne  Hall,  High  Honors  in  Biochemistry 

Jane  Ann  Hathaway,  High  Honors  in  Psychology 

Mary  Catherine  Healey 

Leslie  Ellen  Hill 

Debra  Jean  Neuschel  Jones 

Mary  Ellen  Judge,  High  Honors  in  Psychology 

Barbara  Joan  Keiler 

Diane  Jean  Kelly 

Dorothy  Jean  Kelly,  High  Honors  in  French 

Deborah  Jane  Knuth 

Elisabeth  Genevieve  Krug 

Martha  Rochelle  Kuzeja 

Nicole  Wai-Chung  Kwan 

Kim  McCann 

Martha  Elizabeth  Morse,  High  Honors  in  Classics 

Anne  Louise  Oates 

Abigail  Pease  Rider 

Amy  Ellen  Robertson 

Virginia  Ann  Scott 

Jane  Marcia  Spinak,  Honors  in  American  Studies 

Stephanie  Ann  Stahr 

Rose  Marie  Yoshimoto  Tamura,  Honors  in  Sociology 

Helena  Temkin,  High  Honors  in  Anthropology 

Kathleen  Addie-Ella  Walsh 

Hannah  Chi-wan  Wan,  Highest  Honors  in  Biochemistry 

Ellen  Beth  Wolfson 

Summa  cum  laude 

Leslie  Allen  Adelson,  Highest  Honors  in  German 

Barbara  Ellen  Demas 

Mary  Bess  Fairbanks 

Margot  Kathleen  Louis,  Highest  Honors  in  English 

Lora  Anne  Palladino 

Susan  Lacey  Tucker 

Tamera  Jean  Van  Skyhock 

Ruth  Sue  Weinstock,  Highest  Honors  in  the  Biological  Sciences 
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CERTIFICATE  OF  GRADUATE  STUDY 

Josefina  Diez,  B.S.,  Instituto  Pedagogic*  of  Caracas  (Venezuela) 
DIPLOMA  IN  AMERICAN  STUDIES 

Orla  Christensen,  Cand.  Phil.,  University  of  Aarhus  (Denmark) 

Judith  Peta  Dean,  B.A.,  The  Flinders  University  of  South  Australia 

Jennifer  Green,  University  of  Sussex 

Helga  Gruber,  University  of  Graz  (Austria) 

Florentine  Maria  Helbich-Poschacher,  University  of  Vienna 

Saroj  Chuharmal  Merani,  M.A.,  Elphinstone  College,  University  of  Bombay 

Alba  Orsi,  Laurea  Bocconi  University,  Milan 

Julie  Ann  Robinson,  B.A.,  James  Cook  University  of  North  Queensland  (Australia) 

MASTER  OF  SCIENCE  IN  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Judith  Bronson  Chaffee,  B.S.,  Skidmore  College 

Susan  Patricia  Davis,  B.S.,  Springfield  College 

Linda  Fischer,  B.A.,  Adelphi  University 

Kathleen  R.  Kain,  Diploma  Physical  Education  University  of  Otago  (New  Zealand) 

Susan  Mary  Molstad,  B.A.,  St.  Olaf  College 

Marcia  L.  Trinkley,  B.S.,  Temple  University 

Linda  Darlene  Wilkins,  B.S.,  University  of  Richmond 

MASTER  OF  EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF 

Nancy  Aldine  Ashburn,  B.S.,  West  Virginia  University 

Patrice  Winifred  Bilbow,  B.A.,  College  Misericordia 

Jeanette  Christine  Castro,  B.A.,  Lawrence  University 

Mary  Elizabeth  Clay,  B.S.,  Georgetown  University 

Ellen  Ayer  Cooper,  B.S.,  State  University  of  New  York  at  Fredonia 

Mary  Deborah  Daniel,  B.A.,  Converse  College 

Elizabeth  Gilchrist  Dawson,  B.A.,  Converse  College 

Christine  Yvonne  Doty,  B.A.,  Westfield  State  College 

Pamela  Gail  George,  B.S.,  West  Virginia  University 

Marjorie  Lynn  Harrington,  B.A.,  Hillsdale  College 

Elizabeth  Emery  Kuder,  B.S.  Ed.,  Salem  State  College 

Nancy  Mildred  Lane,  B.A.,  Connecticut  College 

Elizabeth  Way  Lozier,  B.A.,  Beaver  College 

Diane  Lee  McHale,  B.A.,  State  University  of  New  York  at  Oswego 

Bonnie  Mae  Morganti,  B.S.,  Kutztown  State  College 

Dennis  Patrick  Moulton,  B.S.,  University  of  Massachusetts 

Richard  James  Pado,  B.A.,  State  University  of  New  York  at  Buffalo 
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Margaret  Ellen  Quincannon,  B.A.,  University  of  Maine 

Suzanne  Marie  Riches,  B.A.,  Merrimack  College 

Mary  Ann  B.  Rodrigues,  B.A.,  Stanislaus  State  College 

Peggy  Ann  Sharland,  B.S.E.,  Westfield  State  College 

Paul  Robert  Simison,  B.S.,  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute 

Marianne  Morrell  Simpkin,  A.B.,  Mount  Holyoke  College,  M.A.T.,  Smith  College 

Elvira  Liani  Tataridis,  B.A.,  University  of  Massachusetts 

Mary  Ann  Uhrmacher,  B.A.,  Villa  Maria  College  (Pennsylvania) 

Richard  Russell  Vanasse,  Jr.,  B.S.  El.  Ed.,  American  International  College 

Eileen  Wilhite,  B.S.,  Colorado  State  University 

James  Gregory  Zoll,  B.A.,  Saint  Francis  College  (Maine) 


MASTER  OF  EDUCATION 

Mary  Ellen  Block,  B.S.,  Douglass  College  (Rutgers  University) 

Cynthia  Lowry  D'Angelo,  A.B.,  Vassar  College 

Deborah  L.  Elliott,  A.B.,  Smith  College 

Anne  Clyde  Gordon,  B.S.,  University  of  Connecticut 

Janet  Anne  Griffin,  B.A.,  Saint  Joseph  College  (Connecticut) 

Carolyn  French  Judson,  A.B.,  Smith  College,  M.A.,  New  York  University 

Lauri  Cowan  Levin,  B.S.,  Ohio  State  University 

Sandra  Ann  Manijak,  B.A.,  University  of  Massachusetts 

Larayne  Niers  Mitchell,  B.A.,  M.F.A.,  University  of  Massachusetts 

Carol  Elizabeth  Tanton  Ritchard,  B.A.,  Southern  Illinois  University 

Daniel  Alan  Schwartzman,  B.A.,  Williams  College 

Margaret  Lord  Shoemaker,  A.B.,  Smith  College 


MASTER  OF  ARTS  IN  TEACHING 

Karen  Maria  Hampton,  B.S.,  Bennett  College  (North  Carolina)     Mathematics 

Ellen  Margaret  Jamieson,  A.B.,  Smith  College     History 

Kurt  Ritsher  Meyer,  B.A.,  Bowdoin  College     Mathematics 

Alan  M.  Monchick,  A.B.,  Brandeis  University     Mathematics 

Judith  Ann  Margaret  Segzdowicz,  B.A.,  Westfield  State  College     English 

Robert  A.  Simon,  A.B.,  Washington  University     History 

Merryn  Rutledge  Spurrier,  A.B.,  Smith  College     English 

John  Jacob  Straus,  Jr.,  B.A.,  Knox  College     History 

Bessie  Frances  Tarpley,  B.S.,  Bennett  College  (North  Carolina)     Mathematics 

Richard  Roy  Weaver,  B.A.,  Amherst  College     Physics 
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MASTER  OF  FINE  ARTS 

(theatre  and  speech) 

Timothy  Henry  Buchman,  A.B.,  Bowdoin  College 

Roy  Glenn  Faudree,  B.A.,  Oklahoma  City  University 

Mary  Louise  Ley,  B.S.,  Wisconsin  State  University,  Stevens  Point 

Daniel  Joseph  Shapiro,  B.A.,  University  of  Pennsylvania 

Anne  Virginia  Sullivan,  B.F.A.,  Beaver  College 

William  F.  Walton,  B.S.,  University  of  Bridgeport 


MASTER  OF  MUSIC 

Vivien  Wai-Wan  Yung,  B.A.,  Chung  Chi  College,  (The  Chinese  University  of  Hong 
Kong) 


MASTER  OF  ARTS 

Franchise  Berthet-Sterling,  B.A.,  Syracuse  University     French 

George  Bobotas,  B.A.,  Windham  College     Chemistry 

James  Alan  Dowd,  B.A.,  University  of  New  Hampshire     Theatre 

Meredith  Claire  Findlay,  B.S.,  M.A.,  University  of  California,  Irvine     Music 

Marjorie  Atlas  Goldman,  B.A.,  Bennington  College     Theatre 

Marcia  Burick  Goldstein,  B.A.,  Wellesley  College     Sociology 

Sherry  Elizabeth  Hains,  B.A.,  Westfield  State  College     Music 

Janet  Kay  Hoffman,  B.A.,  Wichita  State  University     Philosophy 

Scott  Dana  Lauermann,  B.A.,  Franklin  Pierce  College     The  Biological  Sciences 

Debra  Lynn  Kelsey  Lawrence,  A.B.,  Smith  College      The  Biological  Sciences 

Marilyn  Jean  Martinyak,  B.A.,  Emmanuel  College      The  Biological  Sciences 

Mary  Matthews,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Cambridge  University  (Newnham  College)     Religion 

Jane  Susan  Morello,  B.A.,  Worcester  State  College      The  Biological  Sciences 

Rita  Puri,  B.A.,  University  of  Lucknow  (India)      Theatre 

Robert  Bruce  Ramer,  B.A.,  St.  Lawrence  University     Theatre 

Hedwig  Hella  Cohen  Rose,  A.B.,  Cornell  University     Education 

Marjorie  Holland  Sackett,  B.A.,  Connecticut  College     The  Biological  Sciences 


DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

Moshe  Bolotin,  B.S.,  University  of  Washington,  M.F.,  University  of  British  Columbia 
The  Biological  Sciences 
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HONORARY  DEGREES 

Mildred  Scott  Olmsted,  Class  of  1912  Doctor  of  Humane  Letters 

Worker  for  Peace 


Sarah  Caldwel 


Barbara  Tuchman 


Lillian  Hellman 


Opera  Producer  and  Conductor 


Historian  and  Author 


Playwright  and  Author 


Doctor  of  Fine  Arts 


Doctor  of  Letters 


Doctor  of  Letters 


Patricia  Roberts  Harris  Doctor  of  Laws 

Lawyer,  Educator,  and  Public  Servant 
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SCHOOL  FOR  SOCIAL   WORK  DEGREES 

CONFERRED  AUGUST  1973 

MASTER  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

Jean  Louise  Mangin  Aniebona,  B.S.,  New  York  University 

Jean  Blondell  Barber,  A.B.,  Benedict  College 

Christopher  Kim  Bollas,  A.B.,  University  of  California,  Berkeley 

Francine  Joyce  Botfeld,  A.B.,  Syracuse  University 

Sara  Anne  Bowlden,  A.B.,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

Lilli  Bradin,  A.B.,  San  Jose  State  College 

Sharon  Lucile  Bradley,  A.B.,  Vassar  College 

Beverly  Delores  Brown,  B.S.,  North  Carolina  College  at  Durham 

Linda  Darnell  Brown,  A.B.,  Benedict  College 

Linda  Carol  Cansler,  B.A.,  College  of  Wooster 

Lena  Mae  Canty,  A.B.,  Benedict  College 

Gordon  Jerome  Carlson,  B.A.,  University  of  Minnesota,  B.D.,  Luther  Theological 

Seminary 
Glen  David  Clifford,  A.B.,  Colorado  College 
Michelle  Bethune  Viaux  Curtin,  A.B.,  Simmons  College 
Anne  Barbro  Froberg  Cutler,  B.A.,  University  of  Washington 
Felipa  Alcoreza  Rosea  Dacanay,  B.A.,  University  of  the  Philippines,  B.S.E.,  Manuel 

L.  Quezon  University,  M.S.,  University  of  Dayton 
Brenda  Joan  Davies,  B.A.,  University  of  Santa  Clara 
Dagmar  Demme,  Ausweis,  Schule  Fur  Soziale  Arbeit  Zurich 
Anne  Caton  Detert,  B.A.,  Newcomb  College  of  Tulane  University,  A.M.,  University 

of  Kansas 
Janet  Ann  Detlefsen,  B.S.,  State  University  of  Iowa 
Dolores  Anne  Doherty,  B.S.,  Saint  Joseph's  College 
Caroline  Jean  Downs,  B.A.,  Lawrence  University- 
Ida  Jane  Williams  Estep,  A.B.,  Allegheny  College 
Gwendolyn  Evaughn  Evans,  B.A.,  Bennett  College 
Linda  Adams  Evans,  A.B.,  University  of  Rochester 
Eric  Roy  Evansburg,  A.B.,  State  University  of  New  York  at  Albany 
Terry  Marek  Forester,  A.B.,  Smith  College 
Jackie  Lee  Uttke  Frey,  A.B.,  University  of  the  Pacific 

Ann  Friedman,  A.B.,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  A.M.,  Stanford  University 
Nancy  Marie  Garner,  A.B.,  Benedict  College 
Charlotte  Goodluck  Grosjean,  B.A.,  Prescott  College 
Robert  Brock  Hansen,  A.B.,  Johns  Hopkins  University 
Mary  Jill  Robinson  Harper,  A.B.,  Boston  University 
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Cheryl  Winifred  Harris,  A.B.,  Pennsylvania  State  University 

Marguerite  Chadwick  Hartman,  A.B.,  University  of  Pennsylvania 

Margaretta  Stone  Hausman,  A.B.,  Brown  University 

Mary  Carol  Hearst,  A.B.,  Indiana  University 

Lynne  Elizabeth  Heichemer,  B.S.,  Cornell  University 

Cathleen  Grant  Holland,  B.S.,  University  of  Rochester 

Elizabeth  Anne  Irvin,  Mus.B.,  University  of  Rochester 

Kenneth  Lee  Kahn,  B.A.,  University  of  Texas  at  Austin 

John  Lundberg  Kavanaugh,  A.B.,  Stanford  University 

Norma  Lee  Kitson,  A.B.,  The  College  of  Idaho 

Annie  On  Lee,  B.A.,  Mills  College 

John  Raymond  Louden,  A.B.,  Boise  State  College 

Elaine  Stewart  McClay,  B.A.,  Fisk  University 

Dennis  Paul  McNabb,  A.B.,  Bowdoin  College 

Janice  A.  Macura,  A.B.,  Marymount  College 

Terry  Lee  Maxson,  A.B.,  San  Diego  State  College 

Donna  Adelaide  Miller,  B.S.,  M.A.,  University  of  New  Mexico 

Kathy  Jeanne  Miller,  A.B.,  Hope  College 

Walter  David  Miller,  A.B.,  North  Park  College 

Paul  Valerian  Mulinski,  A.B.,  Fairfield  University 

Jennifer  Salz  Lezin  Niederman,  A.B.,  University  of  California,  Santa  Cruz 

Richard  Anthony  Noonan,  B.A.,  Maryknoll  College 

Katharine  Florence  Odin,  B.A.,  University  of  Oregon 

Robin  Joy  Ohringer,  A.B.,  Tufts  University 

Hattie  Marie  Oldham,  B.S.,  Florida  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  University 

Judith  Donna  Pack,  A.B.,  New  York  University 

Emaline  Davis  Henard  Palmer,  B.A.,  Vanderbilt  University 

Karen  Lee  Peterson,  B.S.,  University  of  Oregon 

Barbara  Hull  Richardson,  A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College 

Lena  Mae  Canty  Richardson,  A.B.,  Benedict  College 

Kristine  Lee  Roop,  A.B.,  Allegheny  College 

Christine  Lorena  Rotty,  B.S.,  Tufts  University 

Rosalyn  J.  Prager  Rourke,  A.B.,  Hunter  College  of  the  City  University  of  New  York 

Patricia  Blair  Ryan,  B.S.,  Boston  University 

John  Crandell  Simerson,  A.B.,  San  Francisco  State  College 

Maria  Sue  Bearman  Siskind,  B.S.,  University  of  Arizona 

Judith  Parker  Smith,  A.B.,  New  York  University 

Stephanie  Dee  Smith,  A.B.,  University  of  Michigan,  M.A.,  Case  Western  Reserve 

University 
Lucille  Yarber  Spira,  B.B.A.,  The  City  College  of  New  York 
Marianne  Such-Baer,  A.B.,  Tufts  University 
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Sharon  Elaine  Thompson,  B.A.,  Tougaloo  College 

Carol  Ann  Victor,  A.B.,  Simmons  College 

Linda  Susan  Weaver,  A.B.,  Long  Island  University 

Merlinda  Weinberg,  B.A.,  University  of  Toronto 

Daniel  O'Connell  Wheelan,  III,  A.B.,  Providence  College 

Virginia  Amelia  Williams,  B.S.,  Florida  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  University 

Gretchen  Wright,  A.B.,  University  of  Rochester 


DOCTOR  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

Carolyn  Saari,  A.B.,  Vassar  College,  S.M.,  Simmons  College 

Robert  James  Wrchota,  B.S.,  Wisconsin  State  College,  M.S.W.,  Saint  Louis 

University 
Gloria  Donadello,  B.A.,  Long  Island  University,  M.S.W.,  University  of  Pennsylvania 


THIRD-YEAR  DIPLOMA 

Dick  Hao-Kwo  Ho,  B.A.,  National  Taiwan  University,  M.S.W.,  University  of  Denver 
Gladys  Yvonne  Hoylman,  B.S.,  West  Virginia  University,  A.M.,  Indiana  University 
Allen  Frank  Johnson,  A.B.,  Queens  College  of  the  City  University  of  New  York, 

M.S.W.,  New  York  University 
Phyllis  Ann  Kaufman,  B.F.A.,  California  College  of  Arts  and  Crafts,  M.S.W., 

Sacramento  State  College 
Richard  Peter  Krafcik,  B.S.S.,  Fairfield  University,  M.S.W.,  Fordham  University 
Jane  Ann  Waldron,  A.B.,  Newton  College  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  M.S.W.,  Boston 

College 
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Smith  College  offers  to  both  men  and  women  graduate  work  leading  to  the  de- 
grees of  Master  of  Arts,  Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching,  Master  of  Music,  Master  of  Fine 
Arts  (Department  of  Theatre  and  Speech),  Master  of  Education,  Master  of  Educa- 
tion of  the  Deaf,  and  Master  of  Science  in  Physical  Education,  as  well  as  a  lim- 
ited program  leading  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  In  special  one-year 
programs,  students  from  foreign  countries  may  qualify  for  a  Certificate  of  Graduate 
Studies  or  a  Diploma  in  American  Studies.  Ordinarily  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  students  are  registered  for  advanced  instruction,  which  is  available  in  most  de- 
partments of  the  College  and  in  various  professional  fields.  These  students  fall  into 
two  categories:  (1)  degree  and  diploma  candidates,  and  (2)  special  students  regis- 
tered for  one  or  two  courses.  The  registration  of  special  students  requires  the  ap- 
proval of  the  instructor (s)  concerned  and  the  Director  of  Graduate  Study. 

Most  graduate-level  courses  are  planned  for  students  who  are  candidates  for  the 
various  Masters'  degrees.  The  departments  which  offer  this  work  present  a  limited 
number  of  graduate  seminars,  advanced  experimental  work,  or  special  studies  de- 
signed for  graduate  students.  These  courses  carry  numbers  in  the  four  hundreds 
(e.g.,  450)  in  the  departmental  listings  of  the  Courses  of  Study  of  this  catalogue.  Ad- 
vanced undergraduate  offerings  may  be  elected  in  accordance  with  the  limitations 
stated  in  the  paragraphs  describing  the  requirements  for  the  graduate  degrees.  In- 
dividual student  programs  are  planned  under  the  direction  of  departmental  graduate 
advisers. 

A  cooperative  Ph.D.  program  is  offered  by  Amherst,  Hampshire,  Mount  Holyoke, 
and  Smith  Colleges  and  the  University  of  Massachusetts  in  the  following  fields:  the 
biological  sciences,  chemistry,  French,  geology,  German,  philosophy,  physics,  and 
Spanish.  The  degree  is  awarded  by  the  University  in  cooperation  with  the  institution 
in  which  the  student  has  done  his  research  for  the  dissertation.  Students  interested 
in  this  program  should  write  to  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School,  University  of 
Massachusetts,  Amherst,  Massachusetts  01002. 

ADMISSION 

Entrance  to  the  graduate  program  requires  a  bachelor's  degree  or  its  equivalent,  an 
undergraduate  record  of  high  caliber,  and  acceptance  by  the  department  concerned. 
Applicants  are  urged  to  present  their  credentials  in  the  spring  of  the  year  preceding 
registration  but  may  apply  as  late  as  the  first  of  September.  Foreign  applicants, 
however,  must  submit  their  applications  by  the  first  of  January  preceding  admission. 
Their  credentials  must  include  the  formal  application,  an  official  transcript  of  the 
undergraduate  record,  curriculum  vitae,  and  letters  of  recommendation  from  instruc- 
tors at  the  undergraduate  institution.  In  some  cases,  candidates  may  be  asked  to 
submit  a  paper  written  in  an  advanced  undergraduate  course.  Correspondence 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary  to  the  Committee  on  Graduate  Study. 
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RESIDENCE  REQUIREMENTS 

Students  who  are  registered  for  study  at  Smith  College  are  considered  to  be  in 
residence.  To  receive  a  degree  a  student  must  complete  the  equivalent  of  at  least  one 
academic  year  of  full-time  study  at  Smith  College,  which  may  include  courses  taken 
at  one  of  the  neighboring  Valley  colleges  with  approval  of  the  Smith  College  de- 
partment. It  is  expected  that  work  for  advanced  degrees  will  be  continuous;  if  it  is 
interrupted,  or  undertaken  on  a  part-time  basis,  an  extended  period  is  permitted  with 
the  limitation  that  all  work  for  a  Master's  degree  must  be  completed  within  a  period 
of  four  years. 

DEGREE  PROGRAMS 

Doctor  of  Philosophy 

One  year  of  graduate  study,  proficiency  in  two  appropriate  foreign  languages,  and 
departmental  approval  are  required  for  admission  to  candidacy  for  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy.  The  degree  requires  a  minimum  of  three  years'  study  beyond 
the  bachelor's  degree,  including  two  years  in  residence  at  Smith  College.  A  major 
requirement  for  the  degree  is  a  dissertation  of  publishable  caliber  based  upon  original 
and  independent  research.  A  cumulative  grade  average  of  B  in  course  work  must  be 
maintained. 

Each  doctoral  program  is  planned  individually  and  supervised  by  a  Guidance  Com- 
mittee composed  of  the  thesis  director  and  two  other  members  of  the  faculty.  The 
degree  is  offered  at  present  in  the  Departments  of  the  Biological  Sciences,  Chemistry, 
and  Hispanic  Studies  (in  Spanish).  Specific  aspects  of  these  departmental  programs 
are  listed  below. 

Biological  Sciences.  It  is  expected  that  applicants  will  hold  a  Master's  degree  or  its 
equivalent.  Highly  qualified  students  with  little  or  no  previous  graduate  work  in 
the  Biological  Sciences  may  be  accepted  but  they  must  fulfill  the  course  require- 
ments for  the  Master's  degree  in  addition  to  such  other  requirements  as  are  set  by 
the  Guidance  Committee.  Admission  to  candidacy  in  this  department  is  achieved 
after  passing  written  and  oral  examinations  which  are  taken  upon  the  completion  of 
the  student's  course  work.  The  dissertation  must  be  defended  at  an  oral  examina- 
tion. 

Chemistry.  A  student  may  be  admitted  to  candidacy  after  completion  of  a  basic 
graduate  curriculum  which  includes  four  approved  semester  courses  distributed  as 
follows:  one  in  physical  chemistry,  one  in  organic  chemistry,  one  in  analytical  chem- 
istry, inorganic  chemistry,  or  biochemistry,  and  one  additional  course  in  the  field 
of  specialization.  At  least  three  of  these  basic  courses  must  be  at  the  graduate  level. 
With  the  approval  of  the  Guidance  Committee,  work  completed  for  a  Master's  de- 
gree may  be  counted  toward  the  doctoral  requirements.     The  minimum  course  re- 
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quirements  normally  include  the  basic  group  mentioned  above  and  additional  elec- 
tions at  the  graduate  level  to  achieve  the  following  distribution:  two  in  physical 
chemistry,  two  in  organic  chemistry,  one  selected  from  analytical,  inorganic  or  bio- 
chemistry, and  at  least  two  additional  courses  in  the  field  of  the  thesis. 

After  being  admitted  to  candidacy,  the  student  takes  a  written  comprehensive  ex- 
amination in  those  fields  of  chemistry  which  are  pertinent  to  the  area  of  specializa- 
tion. The  comprehensive  examination  must  be  passed  at  least  six  months  prior  to  the 
final  examination,  which  consists  of  an  oral  defense  of  the  dissertation. 

Hispanic  Studies:  Spanish.  An  applicant  is  expected  to  hold  a  Master's  degree  or  its 
equivalent  and  will  be  asked  to  take  a  placement  examination  to  assist  the  Guidance 
Committee  in  planning  a  course  of  study.  Ten  semester  courses  are  required  in- 
cluding two  devoted  to  preliminary  survey  work  related  to  the  thesis.  Within  the 
ten  required  courses  at  least  two  must  be  in  a  Romance  language  other  than  Spanish, 
establishing  a  minor  in  that  field.  Grades  of  at  least  B  must  be  obtained  in  the 
courses  in  the  minor,  and  a  written  examination  in  the  literary  history  of  that  lan- 
guage must  be  passed.    A  reading  knowledge  of  Latin  and  German  is  also  required. 

Admission  to  candidacy  is  achieved  after  the  Latin,  German,  and  minor  require- 
ments are  satisfied.  The  candidate  must  pass  an  oral  and  written  General  Examina- 
tion on  Spanish  and  Spanish-American  literary  history  and  Spanish  linguistics.  The 
thesis  must  be  approved  in  subject  and  methodology  by  the  Department  and  be  de- 
fended at  an  oral  examination. 

Master  of  Arts 

A  candidate  for  admission  to  the  Master  of  Arts  program  is  normally  expected  to 
hold  a  Bachelor's  degree  and  to  have  majored  in  the  department  concerned,  although 
most  departments  will  consider  an  applicant  who  has  had  some  undergraduate  work 
in  the  field  and  has  majored  in  a  related  one.  All  such  cases  fall  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  department.  Prospective  students  who  are  in  this  category  should  ad- 
dress questions  about  specific  details  to  the  Committee  on  Graduate  Study.  With 
departmental  approval,  a  student  whose  undergraduate  preparation  is  deemed  in- 
adequate may  make  up  any  deficiency  at  Smith  College. 

Candidates  for  this  degree  must  also  offer  evidence,  satisfactory  to  the  department 
concerned,  of  a  reading  knowledge  of  at  least  one  foreign  language  commonly  used 
in  the  field  of  study. 

A  minimum  of  eight  semester  courses  of  work  in  residence  is  required,  of  which  at 
least  four,  including  those  in  preparation  of  the  thesis,  must  be  of  graduate  level. 
The  remaining  four  may  be  undergraduate  courses  (of  intermediate  or  advanced 
level),  but  no  more  than  two  courses  at  the  intermediate  level  are  permitted.  With 
the  approval  of  the  department,  undergraduate  seminars  may  be  substituted  for  as 
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many  as  three  of  the  graduate  level  courses.  To  be  counted  toward  the  degree,  all 
work  including  the  thesis  must  receive  a  grade  of  at  least  B  minus,  but  the  degree  will 
not  be  awarded  to  a  student  who  has  no  grade  above  this  minimum.  The  require- 
ments described  in  this  paragraph  are  minimal.  Any  department  may  set  additional 
or  special  requirements  and  thereby  increase  the  total  number  of  courses  involved. 

A  thesis  is  also  required  of  each  candidate  for  this  degree.  It  may  be  limited  in 
scope  but  must  demonstrate  scholarly  competence;  it  is  normally  equivalent  to  one 
or  two  semester  courses.  Two  typewritten  copies  must  be  presented  to  the  Com- 
mittee for  deposit  in  the  library.  The  thesis  may  be  completed  in  absentia  only  by 
special  permission  of  the  department  and  of  the  Director  of  Graduate  Study. 

Although  the  requirements  for  this  degree  may  be  fulfilled  in  one  academic  year 
by  well-prepared  full-time  students,  most  candidates  find  it  necessary  to  spend  three 
or  four  semesters  in  residence. 

Particular  features  of  the  various  departmental  programs  are  given  below.  Ex- 
cept for  the  Departments  of  Physics,  Psychology,  and  Sociology,  which  occasionally 
accept  M.A.  candidates  under  special  circumstances,  departments  which  are  not 
listed  do  not  offer  this  degree. 

Art.  A  minimum  of  ten  semester  courses  is  required,  of  which  two  may  be  used  for 
the  thesis.  Degree  candidates  must  also  take  a  comprehensive  examination  covering 
the  whole  of  the  history  of  art  in  the  West.  All  300-  and  400-level  courses  may  be 
applicable  to  the  Master's  degree  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Department's  ad- 
viser of  graduate  study. 

Biological  Sciences.  Candidates  for  admission  should  present  work  equivalent  to  an 
undergraduate  major  in  the  Biological  Sciences  as  well  as  courses  in  related  sciences. 
Programs  for  the  Master's  degree  are  designed  to  meet  individual  needs  and  ordi- 
narily include  the  equivalent  of  two  semester  courses  spent  in  research  for  the  thesis. 
Opportunity  for  advanced  study  and  research  is  offered  in  a  wide  variety  of  special- 
izations within  the  Department.  Graduate  students  are  expected  to  participate  in 
the  departmental  seminar  in  each  year  of  residence. 

Chemistry.  The  Bachelor's  degree  with  a  major  in  chemistry  is  usually  required  for 
admission  to  graduate  work.  The  program  for  the  Master's  degree  ordinarily  in- 
cludes the  equivalent  of  two  semester  courses  spent  in  research  for  the  thesis,  as  well 
as  two  semester  courses  in  both  physical  chemistry  and  organic  chemistry.  The  pro- 
gram also  includes  work  in  inorganic  chemistry,  biochemistry,  physics,  and  mathe- 
matics, depending  on  the  field  of  the  thesis. 

Classics.  A  reading  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek  is  required.  Of  the  eight  courses 
for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  three  may  be  taken  in  related  courses  in  other  de- 
partments, such  as  Art  and  History. 
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Education  and  Child  Study.  At  least  three  semester  courses  in  Education  above  the 
freshman  level  should  be  included  in  the  undergraduate  training  as  well  as  support- 
ing courses  in  child  development  and  psychology  or  history  and  philosophy.  Edu- 
cation 452a  and  a  thesis  are  required.  The  remainder  of  the  program  is  planned  to 
meet  the  needs  and  interests  of  the  individual  student.  Applicants  should  provide 
evidence  of  competence  in  research  and  submit  scores  for  the  Miller  Analogies  Test. 

French.  Candidates  should  have  had  an  undergraduate  major  in  French  or  its  equiv- 
alent, although  exceptions  will  be  made  in  individual  cases.  All  candidates  should 
submit  with  their  application  a  long  paper  in  French. 

Geology.  Work  at  the  undergraduate  level  should  include  experience  in  most  of  the 
following:  invertebrate  paleontology,  mineralogy,  petrology,  structural  geology,  stra- 
tigraphy and  sedimentation,  and  field  geology;  chemistry  and  mathematics  are  ad- 
visable as  well  as  at  least  two  semester  courses  in  physics  or  zoology.  Undergraduates 
who  have  majored  in  other  sciences  may  be  accepted  by  special  arrangement  with 
the  Department. 

German.  The  Department  offers  a  Master  of  Arts  program  at  the  University  of  Ham- 
burg designed  primarily  for  Smith  graduates  with  a  major  in  German.  It  is  under 
the  general  supervision  of  the  Director  of  the  Smith  College  Junior  Year  in  Hamburg. 
A  minimum  of  eight  semester  courses  is  required,  one  of  which  must  be  in  the  lit- 
erature and  language  of  an  earlier  period.  They  must  also  include  a  two-semester 
thesis,  under  the  direction  of  a  member  of  the  Smith  German  Department,  two  semi- 
nars (or  Ubungen),  and  four  other  courses  at  the  University.  A  required  comprehen- 
sive examination  may  be  taken  by  the  student  upon  returning  to  the  United  States. 

Hispanic  Studies:  Spanish.  At  least  six  semester  courses  in  college-level  Spanish  are 
required  for  admission.  The  program  for  the  degree  consists  of  ten  semester  courses 
including  required  courses  in  the  history  of  the  Spanish  language,  Spanish  bibliog- 
raphy and  literary  methods,  and  a  review  of  grammar,  as  well  as  a  two-semester 
thesis.  A  general  examination,  both  written  and  oral,  on  Spanish  literary  history 
and  Spanish  linguistics,  is  required. 

Italian.  Candidates  should  have  had  an  undergraduate  major  in  Italian,  another 
Romance  language,  or  English,  and  have  a  good  reading  knowledge  of  Italian. 
Students  with  other  majors  will  be  admitted  if  they  have  had  enough  courses  in  liter- 
ature and  related  fields.  The  requirements  for  the  Master's  degree  include  eight 
semester  courses  at  the  graduate  and  advanced  levels.  Four  of  these  courses  must 
be  in  Italian. 

Music.  A  candidate  should  have  had  at  least  nine  semester  courses  in  music  at  the 
undergraduate  level.  This  work  should  include  experience  in  theory  (harmony, 
counterpoint,  analysis),  a  general  survey  of  music  history,  and  acquaintance  with 
some  more  specialized  field  of  music  literature.     The  candidate  is  expected  to  have 
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a  reading  knowledge  of  French  or  German  or  Italian  and  sufficient  performing  skill 
to  be  able  to  use  a  score  at  the  piano.  An  applicant  whose  training  falls  short  of  the 
above  requirements  may  be  asked  to  take  the  requisite  undergraduate  courses  and 
will  be  urged  to  plan  a  two-year  program.  The  program  requires  a  minimum  of 
twelve  semester  courses,  including  the  thesis.  Two  of  these  may  be  taken  in  practical 
music. 

Philosophy.  A  candidate  should  have  had  at  least  six  semester  courses  in  philosophy 
and  three  semester  courses  in  closely  related  fields.    A  two-semester  thesis  is  required. 

Religion.  A  candidate  should  have  completed  undergraduate  studies  in  cognate  fields 
such  as  can  satisfy  the  Department  that  he  has  the  capacity  for  graduate  work  in 
religion.  Additional  competence  in  language  may  be  required  of  a  student  who 
chooses  a  thesis  topic  in  Biblical  studies. 

Russian.  At  least  six  semester  courses  in  Russian  language  and  supporting  work  in 
economics,  government,  history,  or  literature  are  required.  A  candidate  should  have 
a  good  knowledge  of  Russian  literature,  of  the  Russian  classical  writers,  and  of  Rus- 
sian political  and  social  history.  Candidates  must  take  an  oral  examination  to  dem- 
onstrate their  proficiency  in  the  language  before  they  begin  their  studies  at  Smith 
College.  This  can  be  done  by  means  of  tape  recordings  for  applicants  who  live  so 
far  away  that  a  personal  interview  is  impractical. 

Theatre  and  Speech.  A  candidate  should  have  had  at  least  four  semester  courses  in 
Theatre,  including  work  in  aspects  of  Theatre  outside  the  area  of  his  specialization. 
The  thesis  may  be  based  on  research  in  one  of  the  following  fields:  dramatic  literature, 
dramatic  criticism,  history  of  the  theatre,  or  playwriting. 


Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching  is  designed  for  prospective  teachers  in 
secondary  schools.  The  M.A.T.  program  combines  study  in  the  field  of  the  student's 
academic  interest  (the  teaching  field)  with  experience  in  teaching  and  the  study  of 
American  education.  Prospective  candidates  should  have  a  superior  undergraduate 
record,  including  approximately  six  semester  courses  in  the  subject  of  the  teaching 
field,  and  should  present  evidence  of  personal  qualifications  for  effective  teaching. 
A  reading  knowledge  of  at  least  one  foreign  language  is  required.  Applicants  are 
asked  to  submit  scores  for  the  Miller  Analogies  Test. 

The  following  departments  actively  cooperate  with  the  Department  of  Education 
and  Child  Study  in  administering  the  M.A.T.  program:  Art,  the  Biological  Sciences, 
Chemistry,  Classics,  English,  French,  Geology,  Hispanic  Studies,  History,  Italian, 
Mathematics,  Music,  Physics,  Russian. 
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So  far  as  possible,  course  elections  are  arranged  to  meet  individual  needs,  both  in 
the  amount  of  practice  teaching  and  in  the  distribution  of  course  work  between  Edu- 
cation and  the  teaching  field.  The  degree  is  normally  earned  in  one  academic  year 
and  one  six-week  summer  session.  A  thesis  is  not  required.  Experienced  teachers 
take  a  minimum  of  eight  semester  courses.  Inexperienced  teachers  take  a  total  of 
ten  semester  courses,  including  two  in  the  Smith-Northampton  Summer  Intern- 
Teaching  Program;  in  most  cases  the  summer  program  should  precede  that  of  the 
academic  year.  The  student  without  teaching  experience  takes  a  minimum  of  four 
semester  courses  in  his  teaching  field  and  three  semester  courses  in  Education,  in- 
cluding practice  teaching.  An  experienced  teacher  takes  a  minimum  of  four  semes- 
ter courses  in  his  teaching  field  and  two  semester  courses  in  Education.  Of  the 
eight  courses  in  the  regular  academic  year,  three  should  be  at  the  graduate  level  and 
no  more  than  two  at  the  intermediate  level.  To  qualify  for  a  degree  the  candidate 
must  obtain  a  grade  of  B  or  better  in  all  courses  or  seminars,  although  a  grade  of  C 
in  one  semester  course  may  be  permitted  on  departmental  recommendation. 

Brochures  describing  the  M.A.T.  and  the  Summer  Intern-Teaching  programs  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Department  of  Education,  Morgan  Hall,  37  Prospect  Street, 
Northampton,  Massachusetts  01060. 

Master  of  Education 

The  program  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Education  is  designed  for  students 
who  are  planning  to  teach  in  nursery  or  elementary  schools  and  those  wishing  to  do 
advanced  study  in  the  fields  of  preschool  and  elementary  education.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Education  and  Child  Study  uses  the  facilities  of  two  laboratory  schools 
operated  by  the  College.  The  public  schools  of  Northampton  and  vicinity,  as  well  as 
several  private  schools,  also  cooperate  in  offering  opportunities  for  observation  and 
practice  teaching.  Students  who  follow  the  Master  of  Education  program  will  or- 
dinarily complete  the  requirements  for  certification  in  the  various  states,  including 
the  fifth  year  required  in  some  states. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Education  are  selected  on  the  basis  of  aca- 
demic aptitude  and  general  fitness  for  teaching,  and  should  have  had  a  minimum  of 
three  semester  courses  in  Education.  In  case  of  a  deficiency  in  this  requirement,  ex- 
aminations covering  the  subject  may  be  taken.  They  should  supply  scores  for  the 
Miller  Analogies  Test  and  evidence  of  knowledge  of  a  foreign  language.  Applicants 
without  teaching  experience  are  asked  to  submit  a  long  paper  on  an  educational 
topic.  Applicants  with  teaching  experience  should  submit  a  recommendation  con- 
cerning their  teaching. 

Eight  semester  courses  are  required  for  this  degree,  but  no  thesis  is  required.  Can- 
didates take  practice  teaching  or  equivalent  course  work  according  to  their  teaching 
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experience.  Three  courses  should  be  at  the  graduate  level  and  no  more  than  two 
at  the  intermediate  level.  To  be  counted  toward  the  degree,  all  work  must  receive 
a  grade  of  at  least  B  minus,  but  the  degree  will  not  be  awarded  to  a  student  who  has 
no  grade  above  this  minimum. 


Master  of  Education  of  the  Deaf 

The  Clarke  School  for  the  Deaf,  in  Northampton,  and  Smith  College  offer  a  co- 
operative program  of  study  (one  academic  year  and  one  summer)  leading  to  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Education  of  the  Deaf.  The  Smith  College  Bulletin  describing 
the  program  may  be  obtained  from  the  Department  of  Education,  Morgan  Hall, 
37  Prospect  Street,  Northampton,  Massachusetts  01060. 


Master  of  Fine  Arts 

This  program,  offered  by  the  Department  of  Theatre  and  Speech,  provides  special- 
ized training  to  candidates  who  have  given  evidence  of  promise  in  acting  or  in  the 
design/technical  area.  It  stresses  advanced  technical  training  in  performance  and 
production.  To  count  toward  the  degree,  all  work  must  receive  a  grade  of  at  least 
B  minus,  but  the  degree  will  not  be  awarded  to  a  student  who  has  no  grade  above 
this  minimum.     All  completed  applications  must  be  submitted  before  February  15. 

Twelve  semester  courses,  including  a  creative  project,  the  counterpart  of  the  thesis 
demanded  for  the  M.A.  degree,  and  two  years  of  residence  are  required.  Two  of 
the  required  courses  must  be  in  History,  Literature,  or  Criticism. 


Master  of  Music 

This  program  offers  concentration  in  performance  or  composition.  The  normal 
residence  requirement  is  two  years.  Of  the  twelve  semester  courses  required,  at  least 
six  must  be  at  the  graduate  level.  Four  of  these  should  be  in  the  area  of  concentration. 
The  performer  presents  a  recital  and  a  short  paper  on  the  subject  of  problems  related 
to  it.  The  composer  presents  a  recital  (or  the  equivalent)  of  original  compositions. 
A  balanced  program  will  be  worked  out  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  student.  To  count 
toward  the  degree,  all  work  must  receive  a  grade  of  at  least  B  minus,  but  the  degree 
will  not  be  awarded  to  a  student  who  has  no  grade  above  this  minimum. 

Graduate  courses  in  Harpsichord,  Piano,  Organ,  Voice,  Violin,  Viola,  Violoncello, 
Wind  Instruments  may  be  taken  more  than  once  for  credit. 
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Master  of  Science  in  Physical  Education 

The  program  leading  to  this  degree  is  open  to  women  who  possess  good  personal 
qualifications  for  teaching  and  whose  undergraduate  preparation  is  judged  satisfac- 
tory in  content  and  quality.  Specialization  is  permitted  in  adapted  physical  educa- 
tion, dance,  or  sports.  Students  who  have  completed  the  prerequisites  listed  below 
prior  to  admission  may  earn  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science  in  one  year;  others  nor- 
mally require  two  years. 

Prerequisites.  1)  Four  semester  courses  chosen  from  bacteriology,  chemistry,  ex- 
perimental psychology,  mathematics,  nutrition,  physics,  and  zoology.  At  least  two 
of  these  must  be  in  the  biological  sciences  and  should  include  human  anatomy  and 
physiology.  2)  Three  semester  courses  in  education.  3)  Four  courses  (or  the  equiv- 
alent) selected  from  Physical  Education  400a  or  b,  405a,  405b,  410a,  415b,  460a,  or 
460b. 

Requirements  for  the  Degree.  Candidates  must  complete  a  minimum  of  eight  semester 
courses  including  the  thesis  with  a  grade  of  A  or  B. 

Required  courses  for  one-year  students:  425a,  425b,  430a,  440a  or  b,  445a,  450  or 
450a  or  450b,  and  455b.  Required  courses  for  two-year  students  include  all  the  pre- 
requisites and  the  courses  required  of  one-year  students. 

Optional  courses  may  replace  certain  of  the  required  courses  for  students  who  have 
had  similar  or  equivalent  courses.  They  may  be  chosen  from  any  of  the  physical 
education  courses  not  specifically  required  or,  with  permission  of  the  Physical  Edu- 
cation Department,  from  offerings  in  the  biological  or  physical  sciences,  education, 
music,  psychology,  theatre,  and  other  related  studies  in  the  liberal  arts. 

Information  about  application  procedures,  tuition  scholarships  in  physical  educa- 
tion, part-time  teaching  positions,  and  other  matters  relating  to  the  program  is  given 
in  a  brochure  which  may  be  obtained  from  Miss  Jane  A.  Mott,  Director  of  Physical 
Education,  Smith  College,  Northampton,  Massachusetts  01060. 

NON-DEGREE  PROGRAMS 

Certificate  of  Graduate  Study 

Certificate  of  Graduate  Study  is  awarded  to  foreign  students  who  have  received 
undergraduate  training  in  an  institution  of  recognized  standing  and  who  have  satis- 
factorily completed  a  year's  program  of  study  under  the  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  Graduate  Study.  This  program  must  include  at  least  seven  semester  courses  com- 
pleted with  a  grade  of  C  or  better.  At  least  five  of  these  courses  should  be  above  the 
intermediate  level. 
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Diploma  in  American  Studies 

This  is  a  one-year  program  open  only  to  foreign  students  of  advanced  un- 
dergraduate or  graduate  standing.  It  is  designed  primarily,  although  not  exclu- 
sively, for  those  who  are  teaching  or  who  plan  to  teach  some  aspect  of  American  cul- 
ture and  institutions.  Candidates  should  have  had  at  least  two  years'  work,  or  the 
equivalent,  in  an  approved  foreign  institution  of  higher  learning  and  must  furnish 
satisfactory  evidence  of  mastery  of  spoken  and  written  English.  The  closing  date 
for  application  is  March  1. 

The  program  consists  of  a  minimum  of  six  semester  courses  in  related  American 
fields,  of  which  one  must  be  a  special  advanced  seminar. 

HOUSING  AND  PERSONAL  SERVICES 

Housing.  The  Graduate  House  at  8  Bedford  Terrace  is  close  to  the  administration 
and  academic  buildings  on  the  main  campus.  It  is  open  to  both  men  and  women. 
Students  holding  scholarships  or  fellowships  which  include  room  and  board  are  ex- 
pected to  live  in  college  housing. 

Health.  Graduate  students  entering  Smith  College  are  required  at  the  time  of  ac- 
ceptance to  submit  a  detailed  health  report  from  a  physician.  Blanks,  which  will 
be  sent  for  this  purpose,  must  be  returned  by  the  student  to  the  Office  of  the  College 
Physician.  Transcripts  of  official  college  health  service  records  are  satisfactory  if 
the  record  has  been  made  within  the  year.  Students  may  be  requested  to  present 
themselves  to  the  College  Physician  for  examination  soon  after  their  arrival. 

The  College  has  its  own  insurance  plan,  underwritten  by  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield, 
which  gives  the  student  unusual  protection  in  the  special  circumstances  of  a  residence 
college,  in  addition  to  protecting  the  student  over  a  twelve-month  period  whether 
in  residence  at  college  or  not.  Participation  in  this  plan  is  optional  providing  the  stu- 
dent has  protection  under  another  plan  and  furnishes  the  Treasurer's  Office  with  the 
name  and  address  of  the  insurance  carrier  and  the  student's  membership  number. 

All  students  holding  fellowships,  graduate  assistantships,  and  scholarships  are  re- 
quired to  participate  in  a  health  insurance  plan  arranged  by  the  College  with  a  repu- 
table insurance  company  unless  similar  insurance  is  already  carried. 

The  health  fee  of  $70  pays  for  outpatient  services.  These  include  examination  and 
treatment  by  the  College  physicians,  and  the  use  of  the  Student  Counseling  Service. 
Treatment  includes  some  medicines,  physical  therapy  in  the  form  of  ultra-violet  irra- 
diation and  various  forms  of  heat,  injections  for  desensitization  as  requested  by  a  stu- 
dent's own  physician,  and,  in  addition,  most  immunizations  needed  for  foreign  travel. 
Some  orthopedic  appliances  are  available  on  loan. 
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Students  may  consult  the  College  physicians  Monday  through  Friday  8:30  a.m.- 
4:00  p.m.,  Saturday  9:00  a.m. -12:00  noon.  If  a  student  is  injured,  or  is  involved  in 
an  accident  even  without  injury,  he  should  report  at  once  to  the  Infirmary. 

Placement  Service.  Graduate  students  are  urged  to  take  advantage  of  the  services  of 
the  Vocational  Office,  which  assists  students  in  finding  positions  and  serves  as  a  clear- 
inghouse for  letters  of  recommendation  and  other  credentials  of  interest  to  prospec- 
tive employers. 


FINANCES 
Tuition  and  Other  Fees* 

Tuition  for  full-time  work,  for  the  year $2,940.00 

Room  and  board  for  the  academic  yearf 1,550.00 

Tuition  for  part-time  work,  per  semester  course 375.00 

Accident  and  sickness  insurance  (optional  but  recommended) 80.00 

Infirmary  charge  per  day 55.00 

Health  fee   (required  for  graduate  students  enrolled  in  three  or  more 

courses,  teaching  fellows,  theatre  fellows,  and  graduate  assistants)  ....  70.00 

Registration  fee  (not  refunded  or  credited) 5.00 

Graduation  fee 25.00 

*Subject  to  change 

fThis  does  not  include  Christmas  and  spring  recesses.  A  College  house  is  open  and 
accommodations  are  available  at  a  moderate  cost  for  those  graduate  students  who 
wish  to  remain  in  Northampton  during  the  spring  vacation;  all  houses  are  closed 
during  Christmas  vacation. 

Financial  Aid 

The  College  offers  a  number  of  scholarships  for  graduate  study.  Amounts  vary 
from  $500  to  S3, 500  according  to  circumstances  and  the  money  available.  It  is  under- 
stood that  holders  of  these  awards  will  not  undertake  remunerative  employment  with- 
out the  permission  of  the  Director  of  Graduate  Study.  Application  forms  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Secretary  to  the  Committee  on  Graduate  Study;  completed  appli- 
cations are  due  February  15. 

Several  scholarships  for  foreign  students  cover  the  expenses  of  tuition,  room,  and 
board.  Candidates  should  apply  as  early  as  November,  if  possible,  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Students,  College  Hall,  Northampton,  Massachusetts 
01060,  for  application  forms  and  details  about  required  credentials;  completed  appli- 
cations should  be  received  by  January  15. 
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Three  scholarships  covering  tuition  are  available  to  students  in  the  Department  of 
Physical  Education.  Applications  should  be  made  by  February  15  to  the  Director  of 
Physical  Education,  Scott  Gymnasium,  Northampton,  Massachusetts  01060. 

Teaching  fellowships  and  graduate  assistantships  are  available  in  the  science  de- 
partments and  also  in  the  Departments  of  Education  and  Child  Study,  Music,  and 
Theatre  and  Speech.  These  students  carry  a  half-time  graduate  program,  usually 
completing  the  requirements  for  a  Master's  degree  in  two  years.  The  stipend  at 
present  is  $2,600  for  the  first  year  and  $2,800  for  the  second  year,  with  tuition  fees 
waived.  Applicants  should  obtain  forms  from,  and  submit  completed  applications  to, 
the  Secretary  to  the  Committee  on  Graduate  Study.  Appointments  are  usually  made 
early  in  March;  however,  later  applications  may  be  considered.  Research  fellowships 
are  granted  for  work  in  various  science  departments  as  funds  become  available,  sti- 
pends varying  in  accordance  with  the  nature  and  length  of  the  appointment.  Dur- 
ing the  academic  year  the  research  fellow  usually  carries  a  half-time  graduate  pro- 
gram. These  teaching  and  research  fellowships  and  graduate  assistantships  are  of 
particular  value  to  students  who  are  interested  in  further  study  or  research,  since  they 
combine  fellowship  aid  with  practical  experience  and  an  opportunity  to  gain  compe- 
tence in  a  special  field  of  study.  In  accepting  one  of  these  appointments,  the  student 
agrees  to  remain  for  its  duration. 

The  income  of  the  Florence  Harriett  Davidge  Educational  Fund  is  available  for 
loans  to  graduate  students  after  they  have  registered.  Applicants  must  agree  to  be- 
gin annual  payments  on  loans  soon  after  completion  of  their  work  at  Smith  College. 

Information  concerning  National  Defense  Education  Act  loans  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Secretary  for  Loans  in  the  Office  of  Financial  Aid,  College  Hall,  Smith  Col- 
lege, Northampton,  Massachusetts  01060.  This  office  also  has  information  about 
local  employment  opportunities  for  graduate  students. 
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THE  FACULTY  AND  STAFF 


Kenneth  H.  McCartney,  ph.d. 
Eunice  F.  Allan,  d.s.vv. 

Roger  Rowles  Miller,  d.s.w. 

Helen  Pinkus,  d.s.w. 

Kenneth  A.  Abbott,  d.s.w. 

Thomas  L.  Giuler,  m.s.w. 

Sophie  Glebow,  d.s.w. 

Anna  Margaret  MacLauchlin,  m.s.s. 

Herbert  M.  Rosenfeld,  d.s.w. 

Joan  Hatch  Shapiro,  m.s.w. 
Margaret  C.  Shriver,  m.s. 
Ann  B.  Corleis,  a.b. 


FlDELE  A.  MALLOY,  M.ED. 

Jane  L.  Monohon,  b.a. 
Dorothy  A.  Nagle 
Barbara  F.  LeBeau 
Karol  A.  O'Brien,  b.s. 


Dean  and  Professor  of  Economics 
Professor  of  Social  Work  and  Director  of 

Treatment  Methods  Sequence 
Professor  of  Social  Work  and  Director  of 

Research  Sequence 
Professor  of  Social  Work 

and  Director  of  Field  Work 
Associate  Professor  of  Social  Work 

and  Coordinator  of  Research  Projects 
Assistant  Professor  of  Social  Work 
Associate  Professor  of  Social  Work 
Associate  Professor  of  Social  Work 

and  Director  of  Admission 
Associate  Professor  of  Social  Work 

and  Chairman  of  Human  Behavior 

and  Social  Environment  Sequence 
Associate  Professor  of  Social  Work 

and  Chairman  of  Social  Policy  Sequence 
Associate  Professor  of  Social  Work 

and  Director  of  Continuing  Education 
Assistant  to  the  Director  of  Admission 

and  Assistant  to  the  Director  of 

Continuing  Professional  Education 
Assistant  to  the  Dean  and  Registrar 
Assistant  to  the  Dean  for  Financial  Affairs 
Administrative  Assistant 
Administrative  Assistant 
Administrative  Assistant 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  SCHOOL 

The  Smith  College  School  for  Social  Work,  founded  in  1918,  developed  out  of 
an  emergency  training  course  to  prepare  psychiatric  social  workers  to  meet  some  of 
the  problems  emerging  from  the  First  World  War.  During  1918  and  1919,  an  in- 
tensive course  of  theory  and  a  period  of  supervised  practice  were  offered,  with 
graduates  being  placed  in  hospitals  and  a  variety  of  social  agencies.  The  success 
of  the  program,  together  with  a  concern  for  the  postwar  problems  of  social  recon- 
struction, decided  the  College  to  continue  it  on  a  permanent  basis  as  the  only  gradu- 
ate professional  school  that  is  an  integral  part  of  the  College. 
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Over  the  years  the  curriculum  of  the  School  has  been  based  on  twin  beliefs  in 
the  value  of  the  psychiatric  viewpoint  and  the  fundamental  relevance  of  psychiatric 
social  work  to  all  types  of  casework.  Thus,  there  was  established  at  the  School  the 
theory  of  generic  casework.  The  base  of  theoretical  knowledge  regarding  the  links 
between  individual  and  family  adjustment,  social  forces,  sociocultural  influences, 
law,  medicine,  and  dynamic  psychiatry  was  broadened  and  deepened.  Similar 
changes  have  occurred  in  the  realm  of  treatment  methodology.  Without  sacrifice 
of  its  pioneering  emphasis  on  dynamically-oriented  casework  practice,  the  focus  of 
the  School  was  expanded  to  incorporate  these  advances  into  the  program. 


MASTER  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 


Educational  Plan 

The  educational  plan  of  the  Smith  College  School  for  Social  Work  is  based  on 
the  premise  that  there  is  a  basic  core  of  knowledge  and  skill  in  social  work  which 
transcends  the  specializations.  The  program  is  planned  to  offer  sound  orientation 
in  the  broad  aspects  of  social  work  and  to  develop  professional  competence  in  clinical 
practice.  Graduates  are  prepared  to  hold  casework  positions  in  a  wide  variety  of 
private  and  public  agencies  and  to  advance  to  supervisory  and  administrative  re- 
sponsibilities. 

Block  Plan 

The  course  of  study  is  organized  on  the  block  plan,  which  is  designed  to  integrate 
theory  and  practice  through  a  carefully  devised  sequence  of  three  summer  sessions 
and  two  intervening  winter  sessions.  Since  the  School  offers  only  one  concentration, 
a  tightly  organized  and  interrelated  curriculum  is  possible.  In  the  Master's  pro- 
gram, academic  work  is  organized  into  four  sequences:  Treatment  Methods,  Human 
Behavior  and  Social  Environment,  Social  Policy,  and  Research.  During  the  field 
placement  period,  although  the  primary  emphasis  is  on  clinical  practice,  students  are 
expected  to  translate  theoretical  concepts  from  all  four  sequences  into  actual  practice. 
The  nature  of  the  Block  Plan  encourages  this  flow  of  concepts  and  practice  among  the 
sequences,  not  only  in  the  classroom  but  also  in  the  field.  Thus,  during  the  place- 
ment period,  a  student  assigned  to  a  particular  affiliated  training  center  has  oppor- 
tunities to  develop  a  research  project  in  line  with  his  particular  interests,  to  examine 
how  social  policy  influences  both  the  community-at-large  and  his  particular  caseload, 
to  apply  course  material  as  a  practitioner,  and  to  acquire  the  overall  broad  base  of 
professionalism  necessary  for  the  development  of  a  social  worker. 
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Summer  Session 

To  insure  that  each  student  obtains  a  sound  grasp  of  essential  theoretical  material 
the  summer  sessions  are  totally  dedicated  to  academic  course  work. 

Clinical  skills  are  developed  in  the  Treatment  Methods  Sequence  in  courses  which 
draw  on  psychoanalytic  theories  of  personality  development  and  those  theories  which 
explain  the  manner  in  which  economic  and  sociocultural  factors  interact  with  psy- 
chological phenomena  to  influence  human  functioning.  Throughout  the  courses, 
consideration  is  given  to  a  helping  process  directed  toward  mobilization  of  the  client's 
and  community's  resources  in  the  interest  of  an  individual's  increased  autonomy  and 
more  rewarding  functioning.  Initially,  emphasis  is  placed  on  assessment  of  psycho- 
social forces  and  uses  of  tangible  resources  followed  by  gradually  increased  attention 
to  the  less  visible  psychological  factors  and  the  discriminate  use  of  the  therapeutic 
relationship  as  a  major  treatment  instrument.  With  this  foundation  assured  in  indi- 
vidual-oriented treatment  skills,  opportunities  are  made  available  to  explore  thera- 
peutic methods  geared  to  the  special  language  of  children  and  to  larger  units  of 
family  and  non-kinship  groups. 

The  Human  Behavior  and  Social  Environment  Sequence  provides  the  student 
with  a  clear  and  comprehensive  understanding  of  the  biological,  psychological,  and 
sociological  factors  which  influence  human  development  and  behavior  throughout 
the  life  cycle.  The  student  is  helped  to  begin  the  process  of  integrating  knowledge 
of  his  psychiatry,  psychology,  and  the  social  sciences. 

The  objective  of  the  Social  Policy  Sequence  is  to  foster  the  student's  knowledge 
about  and  interest  in  broad  social  welfare  issues  and  have  a  vital  bearing  on  the  plan- 
ning, organization,  integration,  and  distribution  of  social  services.  Developmental 
and  analytic  perspectives  are  combined  to  (a)  provide  basic  knowledge  of  the  exist- 
ing structure  of  social  welfare  provisions;  (b)  develop  skill  in  analyzing  social  prob- 
lems and  assessing  the  comparative  value  of  proposed  programs  for  the  prevention, 
alleviation,  and  solution  of  these  problems;  and  (c)  enhance  the  student's  commit- 
ment toward  constructive  efforts  at  planned  social  change  and  in  doing  so,  to  under- 
stand the  relationship  between  micro  and  macro  change  efforts. 

The  course  work  in  the  Research  Sequence  is  intended  to  help  the  graduate  stu- 
dent develop  useful  connections  between  social  inquiry  and  professional  issues.  To 
accommodate  the  differences  in  relevant  background  of  students,  three  tracks  of 
study  are  available:  (a)  an  organized,  didactic,  formal  course  for  students  with 
limited  preparation  in  scientific  methods  and  research  methodology;  (b)  a  workshop; 
and  (c)  a  tutorial  program  of  advanced  study  for  students  who  can  build  on  prior 
learning  in  this  study  area. 

Integration  of  the  total  curriculum  is  achieved  by  arranging  a  meaningful  sequence 
of  course  units  within  each  academic  session  and  through  successive  sessions.     The 
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curriculum  consists  of  a  combination  of  lecture  and  seminar  courses.  Generally 
courses  in  treatment  methods  are  taught  on  a  seminar  basis.  Emphasis  is  placed  on 
the  student's  taking  initiative  for  his  own  learning  in  order  to  enhance  his  capacity 
for  the  type  of  independent,  critical,  and  creative  thinking  that  characterizes  the 
truly  professional  person.  Living  together  on  the  Smith  College  campus  during  the 
summer  academic  sessions  encourages  productive  group  thinking,  lively  discussion 
of  current  professional  and  social  issues,  and  assimilation  and  exchange  of  experi- 
ences gained  during  the  winter  field  practice  periods. 

Winter  Sessions 

Students  are  placed  for  a  continuous  field  work  period  of  eight  and  one-half  months 
in  carefully  selected  agencies.  The  continuity  provided  by  this  experience  is  essential 
in  acquiring  skill  and  understanding  of  casework  procedures,  in  establishing  a  rela- 
tionship with  a  client,  in  formulating  and  carrying  out  treatment  procedures,  and  in 
bringing  a  case  through  to  successful  termination.  Responsible  supervised  partici- 
pation in  the  agency  and  community  provides  each  student  with  the  opportunity  to 
develop  competence  and  self-reliance  in  clinical  practice  and  to  formulate  professional 
attitudes.  Field  instruction  centers  also  provide  orientation  to  social  agency  adminis- 
tration. In  addition  to  agency  responsibilities,  each  student  engages  in  a  substantial 
amount  of  independent  reading  in  casework  and  other  treatment  modalities,  psychi- 
atry, social  science,  and  social  welfare.  Continuous  communication  with  the  School 
is  maintained  throughout  the  field  work  period  by  regular  visits  of  faculty.  As  an 
integral  part  of  the  curriculum,  Field  Work  carries  academic  credit. 

The  block  plan  of  training  enables  the  School  to  affiliate  with  agencies  without 
geographic  limitation.  Agencies  selected  include  family  services,  child  guidance  and 
mental  health  clinics,  hospitals,  and  child  placing  agencies,  under  private  and  public 
auspices.  Agencies  affiliated  with  the  School  accept  responsibility  for  carryingon 
an  educational  program  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  School,  select  qualified  super- 
visors who  act  as  clinical  faculty  in  field  instruction. 

During  the  first  placement  period  all  Plan  A  students  participate  in  the  Community 
Project.  This  is  intended  as  a  laboratory  or  field  experience  in  which  students  apply 
the  theory  and  analytical  approaches  presented  in  the  courses  in  social  policy  and 
community  organization  to  the  context  of  a  specific  community.  The  goal  is  to  pro- 
vide familiarization  and  an  initial  experience  in  an  area  of  community  work  of  par- 
ticular interest  to  the  student.     Students  are  expected  to  select  their  own  projects. 

During  Session  IV,  students  design  and  conduct  a  research  project  under  the  guid- 
ance of  members  of  the  School  faculty.  The  preparation  of  a  project  is  regarded  as 
part  of  a  student's  training  for  a  profession  that  looks  to  research  for  advancement 
of  its  theory  and  practice.    One-half  day  per  week  is  reserved  for  work  on  the  project 
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during  Session  IV.  A  formal  written  report  of  the  completed  project  is  due  during 
Session  V.  The  right  to  publish  material  contained  in  the  project  is  reserved  by  the 
School  in  consultation  with  the  agencies. 


The  Trustees  of  Smith  College,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  faculty,  grant  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Social  Work  (M.S.W.)  on  the  following  conditions:  (a)  com- 
pletion of  the  residence  period  consisting  of  five  sessions  of  full-time  study  for  Plan  A 
students,  and  three  sessions  for  Plan  B  students;  (b)  satisfactory  completion  of  the 
courses  required;  (c)  satisfactory  completion  of  the  winter  field  instruction  sessions; 
(d)  satisfactory  completion  of  the  Community  Project;  (e)  satisfactory  completion  of 
a  research  project. 

Admission 

The  Smith  College  School  for  Social  Work  is  open  to  both  men  and  women  who 
in  the  judgment  of  the  Committee  on  Admission  demonstrate  the  ability  for  gradu- 
ate professional  study.  The  Committee  seeks  variety  in  the  student  body  and  en- 
courages applications  from  students  of  various  minority  groups.  The  School  Cata- 
logue will  be  sent  upon  request.  Inquiries  and  requests  for  applications  for  admission 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Committee  on  Admission,  Smith  College  School  for  Social 
Work,  Northampton  01060. 


Expenses 

The  charge  for  tuition  for  students  entering  the  Master  of  Social  Work  and  Doctor 
of  Social  Work  Programs  in  June,  1975,  will  be  $1,800  for  one  academic  year  (June- 
May).  Two  equal  payments  ($900  each)  will  be  due,  the  first  in  June  at  the  time  of 
registration  and  the  second  by  December  15.  Tuition  for  the  final  summer  session 
is  $700,  due  in  June  at  the  time  of  registration. 


Financial  Assistance 

Financial  assistance  awarded  by  the  School  is  based  on  financial  need  only.  Be- 
cause resources  are  limited,  students  are  expected  to  use  personal,  family,  and  loan 
resources  to  the  fullest  extent  possible.  The  School  generally  is  not  able  to  meet 
full  expenses  for  a  student's  graduate  program.  Therefore,  every  effort  is  made  to 
assist  students  in  obtaining  loan  funds.  No  qualified  candidate  should  be  discouraged 
from  making  application  because  of  financial  limitations. 
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Calendar  1975-1977 

Session  I  June  to  September  1975 

Session  II  September  1975  to  June  1976 

Session  III  June  to  September  1976 

Session  IV  September  1976  to  June  1977 

Session  V  June  to  September  1977 

DOCTOR  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

The  doctoral  sequence  is  oriented  to  the  preparation  of  advanced  casework  prac- 
titioner-investigators, supervisors,  educators,  and  administrators.  Through  extend- 
ing clinical  competence  and  research  skills,  this  sequence  is  designed  to  enhance 
career  efforts  to  discover  and  articulate  knowledge  about  practice  theory  and  methods. 

The  doctoral  sequence  entails  three  ten-week  periods  of  on-campus  academic 
study  and  two  intervening  internship  periods.  The  clinical  internships,  based  in  a 
training  center  in  Boston  or  New  York,  extend  over  the  two  winter  sessions.  Through 
continuity  of  clinical  work  in  the  same  center,  the  student  has  the  opportunity  to 
follow  some  cases  over  a  two-year  course  in  order  to  extend  his  experience  with  the 
later  phases  of  treatment.  Research  consultation  visits  intended  to  promote  the  de- 
velopment of  a  dissertation  design  are  also  scheduled  during  Sessions  II  and  IV.  A 
final  dissertation  manuscript  must  be  submitted  within  five  years  of  the  completion 
of  Session  V. 


PROGRAM  OF  CONTINUING  EDUCATION 

Each  summer  the  Smith  College  School  for  Social  Work  offers  a  Program  of  Con- 
tinuing Education  for  those  social  workers  committed  to  the  continuing  development 
of  a  sound  profession.  A  series  of  seminars,  each  with  a  central  theme,  offers  the 
opportunity  to  augment  basic  skills  and  to  explore  new  areas  of  practice.  This  ten- 
day  period  of  study  under  outstanding  leadership  provides  a  climate  for  the  stimulat- 
ing interchange  of  ideas,  the  renewal  of  self-study  attitudes,  and  the  clarification  of 
current  issues  confronting  the  profession. 

An  announcement  and  application  are  available  from: 

Coordinator 

Program  of  Continuing  Education 
Smith  College  School  for  Social  Work 
Northampton,  Massachusetts  01060 
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OFFICERS 

President:     Ruth  Jeffers  Wellington,  Jeffers  Hill  Road,   Pike,  New  Hampshire 
03780 

Vice  President:   Jean  Coe  Kittredge,  Deer  Hill  Rd.,  Richmond,  Massachusetts  01254 

Clerk:    Jeanne  LaCroix  Crocker,  Box  151,  Lunenburg,  Massachusetts  01462 

Treasurer:    Mary  A.  Gordon,  834  5th  Ave.,  New  York,  New  York  10021 

Directors: 

Theodora  Foster  Bartlett,  1502  Calvin  Lane,  Jefferson  City,  Missouri  65101 
Jeanne  DeBow  Brugger,  1096  Broadview  Rd.,  Wayne,  Pennsylvania  19087 
Lisbeth  Stone  Castelnuovo-Tedesco,  9045  Shoreham  Dr.,  Los  Angeles,  Califor- 
nia 90069 
Elizabeth  Lind  Galbreath,  2772  Clarion  Court,  Columbus,  Ohio  43220 
Nelly  Schargo  Hoyt,  89  Maynard  Rd.,  Northampton,  Massachusetts  01060 
Winona  Nicholas  Johnson,  13721  Lockdale  Road,  Silver  Springs,  Maryland  20906 
Nancy  Ribble  Lange,  930  St.  David's  Lane,  Schenectady,  New  York  12309 
Joann  Spain  Rasmussen,  65  Woodley  Rd.,  Winnetka,  Illinois  60093 
Sally  Stewart  Ronk,  60  E.  8th  St.,  New  York,  New  York  10003 
Gladys  Stevens  Thacher,  3979  Washington  St.,  San  Francisco,  California  94118 
A.  Chilton  Davis  Varner,  3647  Cloudland  Dr.,  N.W.,  Atlanta,  Georgia  30327 

Executive  Director:     Gertrude  Ridgway  Stella,  58  Paradise  Rd.,  Northampton, 
Massachusetts  01060 

General  Secretary  Emeritus:    Florence  Homer  Snow,  Tenacre  Foundation,  Princeton, 
New  Jersey  08540 

General  Secretary  Emeritus:    Katharine  Thompson  Cowen,  61  Crescent  St.,  Northamp- 
ton, Massachusetts  01060 

Associate  Secretary  Emeritus:     Frances  A.   Copeland,   205   Elm  St.,  Northampton, 
Massachusetts  01060 

Editor-in-chief  of  the  Alumnae  Quarterly:    Nancy  Bowker  Brownell,  41  Henshaw  Ave., 
Northampton,  Massachusetts  01060 

Honorary  Editor  of  the  Alumnae  Quarterly:  Edith  N.  Hill,  15  University  Drive,  Amherst, 
Massachusetts  01002 

Honorary  Editor  of  the  Alumnae  Quarterly:     Frances  Reed  Robinson,  60  Washington 
Ave.,  Northampton,  Massachusetts  01060 

THE  ALUMNAE  OFFICE 

Winifred  Stringfellow  Brown,  A.B.  General  Secretary 

Susan  Syrek  Canedy  Bursar 

Maria  Fidalgo  de  Carvalho  Assistant 

Marian  Slanda  Clark  Assistant 
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Constance  Lecznar  Czelusniak 
Esther  Proffitt  Farrell 
Caroline  Chamberlain  Goldey 
Harriet  Peale  Hodgdon 
Sarah  Showalter  Hubbard 
Norma  Fitts  Kellogg,  A.B. 
La  Verne  Seewald  Kerr 
Kathleen  Manion 
Mary  Dyka  Mickiewicz 
Barbara  FitzGerald  Powers 
Helen  Howes  Wells 
Louise  Cooney  Whittier  A.B. 
Margaret  Stevenson  Wickstrom 
Gladys  Rattell  Woloss 
Alice  Pourciau  Woodruff 


Assistant 

Assistant  Editor  of  the  Alumnae  Quarterly 

Assistant 

Assistant 

Director  of  Alumnae  House 

Assistant 

Assistant 

Alumnae  Fund  Secretary 

Assistant 

Assistant 

Assistant 

Alumnae  Coordinator 

Assistant 

Assistant 

Assistant 


PRESIDENTS  OF  SMITH  CLUBS 
Arizona 

Phoenix,  Amy  Sanders  Vivian,  33  E.  State  Av.  85020 

Tucson,  Evelyn  Voorhees  Hawkes,  6120  Camino  Santa  Valera  85718 

California 

Bay  Area  League,  Hope  Griswold  McCrum,  132  Cypress  Avenue,  Kentfield  94904 
East  Bay,  Carol  Hyatt  Dauben,  20  Eagle  Hill,  Berkeley  94707 
Marin  County,  Jo-Ann  Katson  Simpson,  Box  563,  Ross  94957 
Peninsula,  Margaret  Algeo  McKee,  2025  Cowper  St.,  Palo  Alto,  94301 
San  Francisco,  Rena  Glazier  Bransten,  3232  Pacific  Avenue  94115 

Southern  California  League,  Susan  Burkhardt  Davidson,  770  Flintridge  Av.,  Pasa- 
dena 91103 
Los  Angeles,  Vivian  Kopp  Forbes,  4301  Valley  Meadow  Rd.,  Encino  91316 
Orange  County,  Gretchen  Hauschild  Fabian,  43  Monarch  Bay,  So.  Laguna  92677 
Pasadena,  Margery  Sayre  Hardman,  766  Fairfield  Circle  91106 
San  Diego,  Anne  Norris  Thompson,  7342  Remley  Place,  La  Jolla  92037 
Santa  Barbara,  Ruth  Watkins  Ackerman,  1350  Arroyica  Lane  93108 

Canada 

Toronto,  Jane  Roberts  Grimm,  31  Colonial  Crescent,  Oakville,  Ontario 

olorado 
Ruth  Allen  Hopfenbeck,  450  Race  St.,  Denver  80206 
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Connecticut 

Darien,  New  Canaan,  Norwalk  and  Wilton,  J.  Jeffrey  Bartlett  Geer,  6  Hope  Drive, 

Darien  06820 
Eastern,  Helen  Parker  Mugnier,  Main  St.,  Box  213,  Old  Lyme  06371 
Eastern  Fairfield,  Gistine  Guy  Marshall,  90  Old  Road,  Westport  06880 
Greenwich,  Geraldine  Southmayd  Porter,  2  Dartmouth  Road,  Cos  Cob  06807 
Hartford,  Naomi  Tackella  Fairlie,  142  Steele  Rd.,  West  Hartford  06119 
New  Haven,  Miriam  Camp  Niederman,  Sperry  Rd.,  Bethany  06525 
Western,  Elizabeth  Tulloch  James,  187  Southern  Blvd.,  Danbury  06810 

Delaware 
Joan  McDowell  Connolly,  4615  Weldin  Rd.,  Wilmington  19803 

District  of  Columbia 

Washington,  Jean  Rowe  Warnke,  5037  Garfield  St.,  N.W.  20016 

Washington  Junior,  Susan  Bernat  Rosenbaum,  3311  Rittenhouse  St.  N.W.  20015 

England 

London,  Barbara  Ann  Davies,  7  Winchelsea  Close,  Chartfield  Av.,  Putney,  London 
S.W.  15  6HE 

Florida 

Fort  Lauderdale,  M.  Lind  Mulder  Andresen,  2825  N.E.  24th  Court  33305 
Jacksonville,  Ruth  Barnes  Baldwin,  7766  Woodsdale  La.  32216 
Miami,  Margaret  DeRonde  Barber,  1170  N.E.  191st  St.,  North  Miami  Beach  33162 
Palm  Beaches,  Louise  Marion  Moser,  16  Midlane  Road,  Ocean  Ridge,  Delray  Beach 

33444 
Sarasota,  Carol  Newman  Dunn,  3726  Flamingo  Av.,  33581 

West  Florida,  Katharine  C.  Greene  Owens,  209  Orangewood  Lane,  Largo  33540 
Winter  Park-Orlando,  Mary  S.  Colby  McKey,  2171  Forrest  Rd.,  Winter  Park  32789 

France 

Paris,  Gertrude  Gundlach  de  Gallaix,  14  rue  George  Sand,  75016  Paris 

Georgia 

Atlanta,  Lynn  Altounian  Regenstein,  1017  Davis  Dr.,  N.W.,  30327 

Hawaii 

Robin  Fern  Loomis,  115  Mauna  Lua  Avenue,  Honolulu  96821 

Illinois 

Central,  Sarah  Elizabeth  Kirby  Page,  4837  Grand  View  Drive,  Peoria  61614 
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Chicago  League,  Margaret  Macreery  Flynn,  732  Taft  Rd.,  Hinsdale  60521 
Chicago  City,  Nina  G.  Stillman,  3450  N.  Lake  Shore  Dr.  Apt.  508  60657 
North  Shore,  Abby  Evarts  Mandel,  604  Skokie  Lane,  S.  Glencoe  60022 
West  Suburban,  Nancy  Jones  Kist,  900  East  Porter  Av.,  Naperville  60540 

Indiana 
Indianapolis,  Kristin  Miller  Wood,  4520  North  Broadway  46205 

Iowa 
Central,  Anne  Glueck  Friedman,  1906  80th  St.,  Des  Moines  50322 

Japan 

Miyoko  Sasaki,  2-34-4  Nishihara  Shibuya-ku,  Tokyo 

Kentucky 

Dorothy  Robinson  Harris,  5207  Tomahawk  Rd.,  Louisville  40207 

Louisiana 
Jane  Ritter,  1116  2nd  St.,  New  Orleans  70130 

Maine 

Western,  Susan  Troup  Julavits,  125  Western  Promenade,  Portland  04102 

Maryland 

Baltimore,  Frances  Patton  Saybolt,  1502  Berwick  Rd.,  Ruxton  21204 

Massachusetts 

Berkshire  County,  Judith  Hill  Kittredge,  444  Main  Street,  Dalton  01226 
Boston  League,  Barbara  Smith  Parsons,  195  Highland  Ave.,  Winchester  01890 
Andover -Merrimack  Valley,  Cecily  Baker  Coughlan,  75  Hillside  Road,  North  And- 

over  01845 
Belmont,  Anne  Van  Vleck  Webb,  45  Hay  Rd.,  Belmont  02178 
Boston,  Alison  Duff  Cannon,  65  Suffolk  Rd.,  Chestnut  Hill  02167 
Boston  Junior,  Ruth  Cox  Crocker,  90  Seaward  Road,  Wellesley  Hills  02181 
Cambridge,  Judith  Robbins  King,  6  Gerry's  Landing  Rd.  02138 
Concord,  Gail  Coffin  Edmands,  5  Laurel  Road,  Weston  02193 
Newton,  Elizabeth  Lane  Lee,  107  Mt.  Vermon  St.,  Newtonville  02160 
North  Shore,  Susanne  LaCroix  Phippen,  Larch  Row,  South  Hamilton  01982 
South  Shore,  Sara  Wilford  Miller,  5  Autumn  Circle,  Hingham  02043 
Wellesley,  Sally  Ray  Hoagland,  22  Pleasant  St.,  Dover  02030 
Winchester,  Helen  Hertig  Craig,  4  Bruce  Rd.,  01890 
Cape  Cod,  Mary  Bunce  McCutcheon,  Hornbeam  Lane,  Centerville  02632 
Fitchburg,  Jeanne  LaCroix  Crocker,  Box  151,  Lunenburg  01462 
Franklin  County,  Jane  Gehring  Bouker,  River  Road,  Bernardston  01337 
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Greater  Lowell,  Nettie  Rostler,  91  Belmont  St.,  01851 

Hampshire  County,  Gabrielle  Goszcz  DeToma,  14  Duxbury  Lane,  Amherst  01002 
Southeastern,  E.  Louise  Cook  Sawyer,  303  Maple  St.,  New  Bedford  02740 
Springfield,  Helen  Smith  Fuller,  236  Burleigh  Road,  Wilbraham  01095 
Worcester,  Nancy  Joy  Brown,  18  Ardmore  Rd.  01609 

Michigan 

Ann  Arbor,  Mary  Waterfall  May,  2104  Georgetown  Boulevard  48105 
Birmingham,  Rosemary  Wilcox  Dickerson,  647  Wimbleton  48008 
Detroit,  Martha  Smith  Fordon,  283  Mt.  Vernon,  Grosse  Pointe  Farms  48236 
Grand  Rapids,  Kay  Watt  Gielow,  2212  Wilshire  Dr.  S.E.  49506 

Minnesota 

Minneapolis,  Jean  Congdon  Adams,  60  Myrtlewood  Road,  Wayzata  55391 
■ft.  Paul,  Hilary  Raudenbush  Burgwald,  176  Cimarron  Rd.,  Rosemont,  55068 

Missouri 

Kansas  City,  Barbara  King  Barickman,  1014  Arno  Road  64113 
St.  Louis,  Mary  Trexler  Sutter,  100  Chipper  Road  63131 

Nebraska 

Omaha,  Loretta  Turner  Johnson,  2707  Fontenelle  Blvd.  68104 

Netherlands 

Anne  Kuhns  van  der  Steur,  Mesdaglaan  7,  Doom 

New  Hampshire 

Nancy  Spencer  Heyl,  116  Tan  Lane,  Exeter  03833 

New  Jersey 

Monmouth  County,  Erica  Swenson,   148  Somerset  St.,  Apt.  A-2,  New  Brunswick 

08901 
Montclair,  Susan  Duff  Van  Leer,  6  Ardsley  Rd.,  Glen  Ridge  07028 
Northern,  Lucy  Wallace  Rankin,  80  Park  Street,  Tenafly  07670 
The  Oranges,  Ellen  Stover  Eddy,  16  Beechcroft  Rd.,  Short  Hills  07078 
Plainfield-Westfield,  Liza  Kennedy  Taylor,  532  Colonial  Avenue,  Westfield  07090 
Princeton,  Rosemary  Connor  Hagios,  Green  Valley  Farm,  Carter  Road  08540 
U'atchung  Hills,  Constance  Schaenen  Strand,  Box  145,  Midvale  Avenue,  Millington 
07946 

New  York 

Albany,  Harriet  Friedman  Bergmann,  87  Salsbury  Road,  Delmar  12054 
Brooklyn,  Ginny  Penney  Gliedman,  1647  Glenwood  Road  11230 
Buffalo,  Elizabeth  Doran  Fisk,  86  Linden  Ave.,  14214 
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Long  Island,  Helen  Carlson  Pouschine,  14  Ransom  Avenue,  Sea  Cliff  11579 
Mohawk  Valley,  Polly  Harts  Kellogg,  Fountain  St.,  RD  2,  Clinton  13323 
New  York,  Caroline  Berry  Laporte,  108  E.  82nd  St.,  10028 

Club  Headquarters,  Hotel  Berkshire,  52nd  St.  and  Madison  Ave.  10022. 
Virginia  Amburn,  Secretary 
Rochester,  Joan  Rawitser  Stormont,  16  Meadow  Lane  14618 
Schenectady,  Jane  Luhrs  Bicknell,  55  Saratoga  Dr.,  Scotia  12302 
Syracuse,  Margaret  Keeler  Wallace,  5  Wheeler  Avenue,  Fayetteville  13066 
Taconic  Area,  Helen  White  Tennant,  Jewell  St.  and  Rumsey  Circle,  Cornwall,  Con- 
necticut 06753 
Westchester,  Katherine  O' Bryan  Canaday,  10  Sturgis  Rd.,  Bronxville  10708 

North  Carolina 

Sue  Watts  Zook  Starr,  5506  Rockingham  Road  East,  Sedgefield  27407 

Ohio 

Akron,  Mary  Laub  Babcox,  711  Delaware  Avenue  44303 
Cincinnati,  Margaret  Mehaffie  Reid,  9510  Cunningham  Road  45243 
Cleveland,  Sally  Belden  Yost,  2500  Guilford  Road,  Cleveland  Heights  44118 
Columbus,  Nancy  Shaw  Winslow,  2601  Slate  Run  43220 
Toledo,  Nancy  Perkins  Morrison,  2342  Evergreen  Rd.  43606 

Oregon 

F.  Quinland  Daniels  Porter,  2605  S.W.  Buena  Vista  PL,  Portland  97201 

Pennsylvania 

Central,  Dorothy  Russell  Chapman,  R.D.  #1,  Christiana  17509 
Lehigh  Valley,  Barbara  Fri  Hubbard,  R.D.  5,  Whiteacre  Drive,  Bethlehem  18015 
Philadelphia,  Roberta  Ray  Wurts,  1004  Merion  Square  Road,  Gladwyne  19035 
Pittsburgh,  Josephine  Routheau  Arnold,  862  Amberson  Ave.  15232 

Rhode  Island 

Beverly  Ann  Vigneault  Hoovis,  18  Terrace  Dr.,  Barrington  02806 

Tennessee 

Chatanooga,  Marguerite  Kiley  Gray,  Box  1271,  Lulu  Lake  Rd.,  Lookout  Mountain 

37350 
Memphis,  Linda  Stone  Kaplan,  424  Sweetbriar  Rd.  38117 
Nashville,  Lynn  Palmer  Barton,  6559  Jocelyn  Hollow  Road  37205 

Texas 

Dallas,  Margaret  Seay  Oglesby,  4726  Drexel  75205 

Forth  Worth,  Priscilla  Bradford  Holland,  3575  Hamilton  76107 
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Houston,  Barbara  Bedenkapp  Barkley,  2134  Dunstan  Rd.  77005 
San  Antonio,  Nina  Young  Bird,  2910  Casa  Oro  78233 

Vermont 

Barbara  Schultz  Watts,  Stowe  Rd.,  Waterbury  Center  05677 

Virginia 

James  River,  Berenice  Dennison  Craigie,  204  Poplar  Lane,  Richmond  23226 

Washington 

Seattle,  Stephanie  Dilworth  Crane,  12703  S.E.  63rd,  Bellevue  98006 

Wisconsin 

Milwaukee,  Peggy  Sturgis  Lott,  3360  N.  Shepard  Avenue  53211 
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Abbreviations,  8,  36,  60 
Academic  records,  56-57 
Academic  societies,  263,  265-266 
Acceleration.  47 
Accreditation,  312 
Administration,  30 
Admission,  250 

Advanced  placement,  252 

Advanced  standing,  252 

Application,  250 

Continuing  Education  Program,  253 

Early  decision,  251 

Entrance  requirements,  250-251 

Entrance  tests,  251 

Foreign  students,  252 

Graduate  study,  284 

Readmission,  253 
Afro-American  Studies,  65 
Alumnae  Association,  302 

Office,  302 

Officers,  302 

Presidents  of  clubs,  303 
American  Studies  major,  69 
Ancient  Studies  major,  71 
Anthropology,  227 
Architecture  &  Landscape  Archi- 
tecture courses.     See  Art. 
Art,  72 

Astronomy,  83 
Auditing,  58,  258 
Awards,  264 

Bacteriology.     See  Biological  Sciences. 
Bequests,  Forms  of,  313 
Biblical  Literature,  21 1 
Bills,  2,  257 

Biochemistry  major,  89 
Biological  Sciences,  90 
Black  colleges,  study  at,  56 
Botany.     See  Biological  Sciences. 
Buildings,  240 
Calendar,  College,  5 
Campus  School,  35,  243 
Chemistry,  99 
Child  Study,  116 
Chinese  courses,  61 


Class  schedule,  314 

Classical  Languages  &  Literature,  102 
Coeducation,  College  policy  on,  43 
Committees,  36 

Comparative  Literature  major,  107 
Cooperative  house.  245 
Counselors,  Board  of.  7 
Courses  of  study,  60 
Curriculum,  46 
Dance  courses,  234 
Deaf,  teaching  of  the,  291 
Degrees  conferred,  267 
Degrees,  requirements  for 

Bachelor  of  Arts,  46-49 

Doctor  of  Philosophy,  Five  College 
Cooperative  degree,  285 

Doctor  of  Social  Work.  301 

Master  of  Arts,  286 

Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching,  289 

Master  of  Education,  290 

Master  of  Education  of  the  Deaf,  291 

Master  of  Fine  Arts,  291 

Master  of  Music,  291 

Master  of  Science  in  Physical  Edu- 
cation, 292 

Master  of  Social  Work,  297 
Deposits,  257-258 

Departmental  Honors  Program,  48 
Diploma  in  American  Studies,  293 
Dismissal,  59 

Divisions,  chairmen  of  academic,  37 
Dropping  or  adding  courses,  57 
Economics,  1 10 
Education  &  Child  Study,  116 
Election  of  courses,  5b 
English,  123 

Enrollment.     See  Students. 
Faculty,  main  listing,  8 
Failure,  57-59 
Fees  and  expenses,  257-258 

Junior  Year  Abroad,  52 

School  for  Social  Work,  294 
Financial  Aid,  254 
First  Group  Scholars,  263 
Five  College  Cooperation,  49 
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Foreign  students,  252,  292-293 

Foreign  study,  51 

French,  136 

General  Information,  238 

Geology,  143 

German,  147 

Government,  151 

Grades,  56 

Graduate  Study,  284 

Greek  courses,  102 

Health  Service,  239 

Hebrew  courses,  Biblical,  21 1 

HILC,  50 

Hispanic  American  Studies  major,  167 

Hispanic  Studies,  163 

History,  169 

History  of  Science  courses,  62 

History  of  Smith  College,  39 

Honors,  departmental,  48 

Houses,  238,  245 

Head  Residents,  31 
Independent  Study,  49 
Infirmary,  32-33,  239,  244,  258 
Inquiries  and  Visits,  2 
Insurance,  239 

Interdepartmental  courses,  61 
Interterm,  48 
Italian,  181 

Junior  Year  Abroad,  51 
Latin  courses,  104 
Leave  of  absence,  58 
Library,  33,  241 
Loans,  254 
Major,  47 
Mathematics,  184 

Microbiology.     See  Biological  Sciences. 
Museum  of  Art,  33,  243 
Music,  188 

Entrance  requirements,  191 

Fees  for  practical  music,  258 

Scholarships,  255 
Neilson  Chair,  44 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society,  263 
Philosophy,  195 
Physical  Education,  199 


Courses  in  teacher  training,  200 

Requirements,  200 
Physics,  202 
Placement,  252 

Portuguese  courses.     See  Hispanic  Studies. 
Pre-health  professional  programs,  98 
Pre-medical  programs,  98 
Prizes,  260 
Psychology,  205 
Regulations  concerning 

Absences,  58 

Course  changes,  57 

Course  elections,  56 

Number  of  courses,  46-47,  56 

Shortage  of  hours,  58 
Religion  and  Biblical  Literature,  211 
Religious  life,  238 
Requirements 

Admission,  250-251 

College  requirements,  46-47 
Residence 

Graduate,  285 

Undergraduate,  47 
Room  assignments,  238 
Russian,  219 
Scholarships.    See  Financial  Aid. 

Graduate,  295 
Scholastic  achievement  tests,  250 

Aptitude  tests,  250 
Secondary  school  preparation,  250 
Self-help,  256 
Seminars,  58 

Separation  from  the  College,  59 
Shortage  of  hours,  58 
Sigma  Xi,  Society  of  the,  263 
Smith  College  Campus  School,  35,  243 
Smith  Scholars  Program,  48 
Social  Work,  School  for 

Admission,  300 

Fees,  300 

Financial  Assistance,  300 
Sociology  &  Anthropology,  223 
Spanish  courses.     See  Hispanic  Studies. 
Special  Studies,  58 
Speech  courses,  233 
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Student  Counseling  Services,  239 
Student-initiated  courses,  62 
Students 

Geographical  distribution,  247 

Number  of,  246 
Summer  courses 

Credit  for,  47 

In  the  history  of  art,  55 

School  for  Social  Work,  298 
Teaching  Fellows,  28 
Teaching  Fellowships,  295 


Theatre  &  Speech,  230 

Transfer  students,  252 

Trustees,  Board  of,  6 

Tuition,  258 

Twelve  College  Exchange  Program, 

Visits,  2 

Vocational  Counseling,  240 

Withdrawal  from  College,  253 

Withdrawal  refunds,  257 

Zoology.    See  Biological  Sciences. 
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Smith  College  is  accredited  by  the  New  England  Association  of  Schools  and 
Colleges.  The  Association  accredits  schools  and  colleges  in  the  six  New  England 
states.  Membership  in  one  of  the  six  regional  accrediting  associations  in  the  United 
States  indicates  that  the  school  or  college  has  been  carefully  evaluated  and  found  to 
meet  standards  agreed  upon  by  qualified  educators.  Colleges  support  the  efforts  of 
public  school  and  community  officials  to  have  their  secondary  schools  meet  the 
standards  of  membership. 
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SUGGESTED  FORMS  OF  BEQUESTS 

The  particular  form  of  a  bequest  clause  will  be  determined  by  the  type  of  bequest 
(specific,  residual,  contingent,  etc.)  and  its  purpose  (endowment,  restricted,  unre- 
stricted, etc.).  Although  it  is  possible  to  designate  a  specific  purpose  for  a  bequest, 
the  functions  and  needs  of  the  College  do  change  in  time.  It  is  recommended, 
therefore,  that  a  specific  purpose  be  stated  as  a  preference  with  the  final  determina- 
tion to  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Trustees  of  the  College. 

Unrestricted  Bequest 
"I  bequeath  to  The  Trustees  of  the  Smith  College,  a  charitable  corporation  es- 
tablished by  law  at  Northampton  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  the  sum 
of dollars,  to  be  used  for  the  College's  general  purposes." 

Endowment  Gift,  Income  Unrestricted 
"I  devise  and  bequeath  to  The  Trustees  of  the  Smith  College,  a  charitable  cor- 
poration established  by  law  at  Northampton  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
(insert  here  the  amount  in  dollars,  complete  description  of  the  securities,  real  estate 

or  other  property)  to  be  known  as  the 

Fund,  the  principal  to  be  added  to  the  endowed  funds  of  the  College,  and  the  net 
income  therefrom,  and  such  portion  of  the  gains  as  determined  by  The  Trustees,  to 
be  used  for  the  general  purpose  of  the  College." 

Endowment  Gift,  Income  Restricted 

"I  devise  and  bequeath  to  The  Trustees  of  the  Smith  College,  a  charitable  cor- 
poration established  by  law  at  Northampton  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
(insert  here  the  amount  in  dollars,  complete  description  of  securities,  real  estate  or 

other  property)  to  be  known  as  the Fund, 

the  principal  to  be  added  to  the  endowment  funds  of  the  College,  and  the  net  income 
therefrom,  including  such  portion  of  the  gains  as  determined  by  the  Trustees,  to  be 
used  to  (insert  here  how  donor  wishes  income  to  be  used,  for  example,  scholar- 
ship aid,  faculty  salaries,  or  instruction  in  a  particular  field). 

"If,  in  the  succeeding  years,  circumstances  have  changed  sufficiently  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  make  it  impractical  to  continue  using  the  funds  for 
the  above  purpose,  the  Trustees  then  may  use  the  income,  principal  or  both  of  the 
fund  for  such  other  purpose  or  purposes  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Trustees,  will 
then  most  nearly  carry  out  my  wishes  as  stated  above." 

Residuary  Clause 
"I  devise  and  bequeath  to  The  Trustees  of  the  Smith  College,  a  charitable  cor- 
poration established  by  law  at  Northampton  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
all  (or  specify  a  portion)  of  the  rest,  residue  and  remainder  of  my  estate,  whether 
real,  personal  or  mixed,  however  and  whenever  acquired  and  wherever  located,  to 
be  used  (specify  how  bequest  is  to  be  used)." 

Contingency  Clause 
".  .  .  If  any  of  the  above  named  beneficiaries  should  predecease  me,  then  I  devise 
and  bequeath  to  The  Trustees  of  the  Smith  College,  a  charitable  corporation  esta- 
blished by  law  at  Northampton  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  all  the  prop- 
erty, real  or  personal,  which  said  beneficiary  or  beneficiaries  would  have  received 
had  they  survived  me." 
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CLASS  SCHEDULE 


A  student  may  not  elect  more  than  one  course  in  a  single  time  block, 
except  in  rare  cases  which  involve  no  conflict. 
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*A  three-hour  laboratory  session  scheduled  in  block  W,  XorY  runs  from  7  to  1 
**Reserved  for  College  assemblies,  concerts,  lectures,  and  other  events. 
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Changes  in  the  list  of  Officers  of  Administration  and   Instruction  may  be  made 
subsequent  to  the  date  of  publication. 


SMITH  COLLEGE 


NORTHAMPTON 
MASSACHUSETTS 


INQUIRIES  AND  VISITS 

Inquiries  concerning  Smith  College  may  be  made  of  the  following  officers  and  their 
staffs,  either  by  mail,  telephone,  or  by  interview.  The  post  office  address  is  North- 
ampton,  Massachusetts  01060.     The  telephone  number  is   (413)   584-2700. 

Admission  of  Students:     Lorna  R.  Blake,  Director  of  Admission 

Financial  Aid  &  Student  Employment:     Anne  F.  Keppler,  Director  of  Financial 

Aid 
Foreign  Students:    Joan  M.  Bramwell,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
Graduate  Study  &  Fellowships:    Charlotte  H.  Fitch,  Director  of  Graduate  Study 
Academic  Standing  : 
Class  of  7979,  Jean  C.  Cohen 
Class  of  7978,  Joan  M.  Bramwell 
Class  of  7977,  Margaret  S.  Zelljadt 

Class  of  7976,  Patricia  C.  Olmsted.  Associate  Dean  for  Undergraduate  Studies 
Residence  &  General  Welfare  of  Students:     Helen  L.  Russell,  Dean  of  Students 
Health  of  Students:     Dr.  Doris  M.  Sumerson,  College  Physician 
Payment  of  Bills:     Robert  L.  Ellis,  Treasurer 
Transcripts  &  Records:    Helen  B.  Bishop.  Registrar 
Development:     Thomas  A.  Kelley,  Jr.,  Director 

Publications  &  Public  Relations:    Mary  E.  McDougle,  Secretary  of  the  College 
School  for  Social  Work:     Kenneth  H.  McCartney,  Dean  of  the  School 
Alumnae  Affairs:     Gertrude  R.  Stella,  Executive  Director,  Alumnae  Association 
Alumnae  References:     Mary  D.  Albro,  Director  of  the  Vocational  Office 


Visitors  are  always  welcome  at  the  College.  Student  guides,  whose  headquarter 
are  College  Hall  2,  are  available  for  conducting  tours  of  the  campus.  Their  service 
may  be  reserved  in  advance  by  application  to  the  Office  of  Admission. 

Candidates  for  admission  and  pre-college  students  are  urged  to  secure  appoint 
ments  in  advance  with  the  Office  of  Admission  and,  if  they  are  interested  in  scholar 
ship  and  self-help  opportunities,  with  the  Director  of  Financial  Aid.  The  Office  c 
Admission  is  open  from  9:00  a.m.  to  4:00  p.m.  Monday  through  Friday,  and  fror 
9:00  a.m.  to  1:00  p.m.  on  Saturday. 

Administrative  offices  in  College  Hall  are  open  Monday  through  Friday  froi 
8:30  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.  At  other  times,  including  holidays,  officers  and  staff  are  avai 
able  only  if  an  appointment  is  made  in  advance. 
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COLLEGE  CALENDAR,   1975-76 

The  calendar  for  the  academic  year  consists  of  two  semesters  separated  by  a  three- 
week  interterm  in  January.  Each  semester  allows  for  thirteen  weeks  of  classes  fol- 
lowed by  three  days  for  pre-examination  study  and  a  four-day  examination  period. 


FIRST  SEMESTER 


Wednesday,  September  3,  7:30  p.m. 
Sunday,  September  7,  7:30  p.m. 
Monday,  September  8,  8:40  a.m. 
Mountain  Day  {holiday) 
Sunday,  October  19 
Friday,  October  24,  5:00  p.m.  - 

Wednesday,  October  29,  12:00  noon 
Monday,  November  17  - 

Friday,  November  21 

Wednesday,  November  26,  12:00  noon  - 

Monday,  December  1,  8:00  a.m. 
Saturday,  December  13  - 

Monday,  December  15 
Tuesday,  December  16  - 

Friday,  December  19,  4:30  p.m. 
Friday,  December  19,  4:30  p.m.  - 

Monday,  January  5,  8:00  a.m. 


Freshman  Class  Meeting 

Opening  Convocation 

Classes  begin 

To  be  announced  by  the  President 

Inauguration  of  President  Conway 

Autumn  Recess 

Course  Registration  for  the 
Second  Semester 

Thanksgiving  Recess 

Pre-examination  Study  Period 

Final  Examinations 

Winter  Recess 


INTERTERM  PERIOD 

Monday,  January  5  -  Friday,  January  23 

SECOND  SEMESTER 


Thursday,  January  29,  8:40  a.m. 
Thursday,  February  26 
Friday,  March  19,  5:00  p.m.  - 

Monday,  March  29,  8:00  a.m. 
Monday,  April  26  -  Friday,  April  30 

Friday,  May  7  -  Monday,  May  10 

Tuesday,  May  11  -  Friday,  May  14,  4:30  p.m. 

Sunday,  May  23 


Classes    begin 
Rally  Day 

Spring  Recess 

Course  Registration  for  the 

First  Semester  of  1976-77 

Pre-examination  Study  Period 

Final  Examinations 

Commencement 


THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 


Jill  Ker  Conway,  ph.d.,  President 

Term 
expires 

1976  Cecilia  L.  Gardner,  a.b. 

1976  Virginia  Dougherty  Glover,  a.b.,  Chairman 

1976  Louis  J.  Hector,  ll.b. 

1976  Laurie  J.  MacPherson,  a.b. 

1976  Faith  Conant  Plumb,  a.b. 

1977  Lucy  Black  Creighton,  ph.d. 
1977  Mary  E.  Glaser,  a.b. 

1977  Richard  Gordon  Leahy,  ph.d.,  Vice-Chairman 

1977  Richard  H.  Vaughan,  m.b.a. 

1977  Ruth  Jeffers  Wellington,  a.b. 

1978  Ann  Millspaugh  Huff,  a.b. 

1979  Wallace  T.  MacCaffrey,  ph.d. 
1979  Roger  F.  Murray,  ph.d. 

1979  Edith  Blakeslee  Phelps,  a.b.,  litt.d. 

1980  Lucy  Wilson  Benson,  a.m.,  l.h.d.,  ll.d. 
1980  Dorothy  Nepper  Marshall,  ph.d.,  ll.d. 
1980  Robert  M.  Morgenthau,  ll.b.,  ll.d. 
1980  Jane  C.  Wright,  m.d.,  d.med.sc. 


Northampton 


Merrick,  New  York 

Washington,  D.C. 

Coconut  Grove,  Florida 

Erie,  Pennsylvania 

St.  Louis,  Missouri 

Denver,  Colorado 

Whippany,  New  Jersey 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

Wayzata,  Minnesota 

Pike,  New  Hampshire 

Hopedale,  Massachusetts 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

New  York  City 

New  York  City 

Amherst,  Massachusetts 

Boston,  Massachusetts 

New  York  City 

New  York  City 


Florence  Macdonald,  a.b.,  Secretary 
Robert  Lee  Ellis,  m.b.a.,  Treasurer 


Northampton 
Northampton 


THE  BOARD  OF  COUNSELORS 


Clara  Taplin  Rankin,  a.b.,  Chairman 

Elinor  Griffenhagen  Truman,  a.b.,  Vice-Chairman 

Janet  White  Averill,  a.b. 

leona  baumgartner,  ph.d.,  m.d.,  d.sc.  (hon.),  l.h.d. 

Marilyn  Knapp  Campbell,  a.b. 
Eleanor  Clark,  m.s.s. 
Shirley  Fleming,  a.m. 
Joyce  Palmer  Fulton,  a.m. 
Edward  Joseph  Gordon,  a.m.t. 
Cynthia  Greenleaf,  ed.m. 
Nell  Hirschberg,  ph.d. 
Katharine  Kyes  Leab,  a.b. 
Margaret  DeVane  Logue,  a.b. 
Frank  E.  Morris,  ph.d. 
James  C.  Niederman,  m.d. 
Nancy  Millar  O'Boyle,  a.b. 
Ann  Ostergaard,  a.b. 
Philip  F.  Smith,  m.a.t. 
Morton  Sosland,  a.b. 
Lois  Harkrider  Stair,  a.b. 
Percy  E.  Sutton,  ll.b. 
Nell  Cochrane  Taylor,  m.a. 


Mary  E.  McDougle,  a.m.,  Secretary 


Chagrin  Falls,  Ohio 

South  Hadley,  Massachusetts 

Northampton 

LL.D. 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts 
Pelham  Manor,  New  York 
Boston,  Massachusetts 
New  York  City 
San  Carlos,  California 
North  Haven,  Connecticut 
Lakeside,  Michigan 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina 
New  York  City 
New  York  City 
Boston,  Massachusetts 
New  Haven,  Connecticut 
Dallas,  Texas 
New  York  City 
Williamstown,  Massachusetts 
Shawnee  Mission,  Kansas 
Waukesha,  Wisconsin 
New  York  City- 
Mount  Kisco,  New  York 


Northampton 


FACULTY 


Jill  Ker  Conway,  ph.d. 

Thomas  Corwin  Mendenhall, 
b.litt.,  ph.d.,  ll.d.,  l.h.d. 

Laura  Woolsey  Lord  Scales, 
b.l.,  l.h.d.,  litt.d. 

H.  Louisa  Billings,  a.m. 


Susan  Miller  Rambo,  ph.d. 

Eleanor  Shipley  Duckett,  ph.d. 
d.litt.,  l.h.d. 

Abbie  Mabel  O'Keefe,  m.d. 
Esther  Lowenthal,  ph.d. 
Gertrude  Goss 

Vera  A.  Sickels,  a.m. 

Myra  Melissa  Sampson,  ph.d. 

Miguel  Zapata  y  Torres,  ph.d. 

Willian  Beaumont  Scatchard, 
b.mus.,  B.S. 

Vera  Brown  Holmes,  ph.d.,  litt.d. 

C.  Pauline  Burt,  ph.d.,  sg.d.  (hon.) 
Benjamin  Martin  Shaub,  ph.d. 


President  and  Sophia  Smith  Professor 

President  Emeritus  and  Professor 
Emeritus  of  History  (1975) 

Warden  Emeritus  (1944) 


Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Physics  (1947) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Mathematics  (1 948) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Classical  Languages 
and  Literatures  (1949)  and  Sophia 
Smith  Fellow 

Associate  Physican  Emeritus  (1950) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Economics  (1952) 

Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Physical  Education  (1952) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Speech  (7953) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  ^oology  (1955) 

Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of  Spanish 
Language  and  Literature  (1957) 

Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Music  (1957) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  History  (1958)  and 
Sophia  Smith  Fellow 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Chemistry  (1958) 

Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of  Geology 
and  Geography  (1958) 


Explanation  of  marks  before  an  individual's  name: 

fabsent  for  the  year 
*absent  for  the  first  semester 
**absent  for  the  second  semester 


§  Director  of  a  Junior  Year  Abroad 
Appointed  for  the  first  semester 
Appointed  for  the  second  semester 


FACULTY 


Margaret  Alexander  Marsh,  a.m. 

Esther  Cloudman  Dunn,  ph.d.,  litt.d. 

Dorothy  Sears  Ainsworth, 
PH.D.,  sc.d.  (hon.) 


Professor  Emeritus  of  Sociology  and 
Anthroplogy  (1959) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  English  Language 
and  Literature  (1960) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Physical 
Education  (1960) 


Frances  Campbell  McInnes,  a.m.,  m.d.        Associate  Physician  Emeritus  (1960) 


Sidney  Raymond  Packard, 
ph.d.,  jur.d.  (hon.),  l.h.d. 

Ruth  Lee  Kennedy,  ph.d. 


Samuel  Atkins  Eliot,  a.b. 

Rene  Guiet,  docteur  de  l'universite 

DE  PARIS 

Margaret  Hill  Peoples,  ph.d. 

Marthe  Sturm,  lic.  es.  l.,  diplome 
d' etudes  superieures 

Ruth  Elizabeth  Young,  a.m. 

Elisabeth  Koffka,  ph.d. 
Catherine  A.  Pastuhova,  ph.d. 

Jeanne  Seigneur  Guiet,  m.a. 

William  Sentman  Taylor, 
PH.D.,  d.sc.  (hon.) 

Nora  May  Mohler,  ph.d.,  sc.d.  (hon.) 

Katherine  Gee  Hornbeak,  ph.d. 


Edith  Burnett,  b.s. 


Professor  Emeritus  of  History  (1961) 
and  Sophia  Smith  Fellow 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Spanish  Language 
and  Literature  (1961)  and  Sophia  Smith 
Fellow 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Theatre  (1961) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  French  Language 
and  Literature  (1961) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  French  Language 
and  Literature  (1961) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  French  Language 
and  Literature  (1961) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Italian  Language 
and  Literature  (1961) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  History  (1961) 

Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of  Russian 
Language  and  Literature  (1961) 

Assistant  Professor  Emeritus  of  French 
Language  and  Literature  (1961) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Psychology  (1962) 


Professor  Emeritus  of  Physics  (1962) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  English  Language 
and  Literature  (1962) 

Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of  Theatre 
and  Speech  (1962) 


FACULTY 


Helene  Cattanes,  docteur  de 

l'UNIVERSITE  DE  PARIS 

Leona  Christine  Gabel,  ph.d. 


Katherine  Reding  Whitmore, 
d.lit.  (madrid) 

Raymond  Prentice  Putman 

blanca  del  vecchio,  diploma  di 
magistero 

Helen  Jeannette  Peirce,  a.m. 


Michele  Francesco  Cantarella,  a.m. 

Edna  Rees  Williams,  ph.d. 

Ida  Deck  Haigh 

Mary  Elizabeth  Mensel,  a.b. 

Ernest  Charles  Driver,  ph.d. 
Marine  Leland,  ph.d.,  litt.d.  (hon.) 

Florence  Marie  Ryder,  m.s. 

Margaret  Storrs  Grierson,  ph.d. 
Charles  Jarvis  Hill,  ph.d. 

Virginia  Corwin  Brautigam,  b.d.,  ph.d. 

Dorothy  Walsh,  ph.d. 


Professor  Emeritus  of  French  Language 
and  Literature  (1963) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  History  (1963) 
and  Sophia  Smith  Fellow 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Spanish  Language 
and  Literature  (1963) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Music  (1963) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Music  (1963) 

Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  Languages  and 
Literatures  (1963) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Italian  Language 
and  Literature  (1964) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  English  Language 
and  Literature  (1964) 

Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of  Music 
(1964) 

Director  Emeritus  of  Scholarships  and 
Student  Aid  (1964) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  ^oology  (1965) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  French  Language  and 
Literature  (1965)  and  Sophia  Smith  Fellow 

Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of  Physical 
Education  (1965) 

College  Archivist  Emeritus  (1965) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  English  Language 
and  Literature  (1966) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Religion  and 
Biblical  Literature  (1966) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Philosophy  (1966) 
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FACULTY 


Marion  DeRonde,  a.b. 

William  Denis  Johnston,  m.a.,  ll.m. 

Dorothy  Wrinch,  d.sc. 

John  Woods  Duke 

Paul  Gerald  Graham,  ph.d. 

Doris  Silbert,  a.m. 

Elizabeth  Sanders  Hobbs,  sg.d. 

Kenneth  E.  Wright,  ph.d. 

Robert  Frank  Collins,  a.m. 

Helen  Stobbe,  ph.d. 

Henry-Russell  Hitchcock,  a.m., 
d.f.a.  (hon.) 

Lois  Evelyn  Te  Winkel,  ph.d. 
Esther  Carpenter,  ph.d.,  d.sc.  (hon.) 

Jean  Strachan  Wilson,  ph.d. 
Eleanor  Terry  Lincoln,  ph.d. 

Helen  Muchnic,  ph.d. 

Elinor  Van  Dorn  Smith,  ph.d. 


Professor  Emeritus  of  Music  (1966) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Theatre 
and  Speech  (1966) 

Visiting  Research  Professor  of  Physics 
Retired  (1966) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Music  (1967) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  German  Language 
and  Literature  (1967) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Music  (1967) 

Professor  Emeritus  in  the  Biological 
Sciences  (1967) 

Professor  Emeritus  in,  the  Biological 
Sciences  (1967) 

Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of  Geology 
and  Geography  (1967) 

Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of  Geology 
and  Geography  (1967) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Art  (1968) 


Professor  Emeritus  in  the  Biological 
Sciences  (1968) 

Professor  Emeritus  in  the  Biological 
Sciences  (1968)  and  Sophia  Smith 
Fellow 

Professor  Emeritus  of  History  (1968) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  English  Language 
and  Literature  (1968) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Russian  Language 
and  Literature  (1969) 

Professor  Emeritus  in  the  Biological 
Sciences  (1969) 
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FACULTY 


Caroline  Heminway  Kierstead,  ph.d. 
Dorothy  Carolin  Bacon,  ph.d. 
Neal  Henry  McCoy,  ph.d. 
Gertrude  Parker  Smith,  a.m. 
Helen  Evangeline  Rees,  ed.d. 

Anne  Gasool,  a.m. 

Grace  Pauline  Asserson,  a.b. 

William  I.  P.  Campbell 

Alice  Ambrose  Lazerowitz,  ph.d.,  ll.d. 

Priscilla  Paine  Van  der  Poel,  a.m. 

Marshall  Schalk,  ph.d. 

Alice  Norma  Davis,  a.b. 

Paul  Douglas  Davis,  b.s.  in  c.e. 

Helen  Whitcomb  Randall,  ph.d. 

Max  Salvadori,  dr.sc.  (pol.),  litt.d. 
Elsa  Margareeta  Siipola,  PH.D. 
Morris  Lazerowitz,  ph.d. 
Elizabeth  Dorothy  Robinton,  ph.d. 

Charles  DeBruler,  b.s. 
Theodora  Sohst  Brooks,  a.b. 

Natalija  Kuprijanow,  lehrerdiplom 


Professor  Emeritus  of  Geology  (1969) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Economics  (1970) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Mathematics  (1970) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Music  (1971) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Education 
and  Child  Study  (1971) 

Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of  French 
Language  and  Literature  (1971) 

Employment  Manager  Emeritus  (7971) 

Horticulturist  Emeritus  (1971) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Philosophy  (1972) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Art  (1972) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Geology  (1972) 

Director  Emeritus  of  the  Vocational 
Office  (1972) 

Superintendent  Emeritus  of  Buildings 
and  Grounds  (1972) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  English  Language 
and  Literature  (1973) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  History  (1973) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Psychology  (1973) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Philosophy  (1973) 

Professor  Emeritus  in  the  Biological 
Sciences  (1973) 

Business  Manager  Emeritus  (1974) 

Director  Emeritus  of  Financial  Aid 
(1974) 

Lecturer  Emeritus  of  Russian  Language 
and  Literature  (1974) 


fjoan  m.  afferica,  ph.d. 
Mary  De  Wolf  Albro,  a.i 


Professor  of  History 

Director  of  the  Vocational  Office 
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FACULTY 


Adrienne  Auerswald,  a.m. 
Robert  Tabor  Averitt,  ph.d. 
Billie  Rae  Bozone,  m.a.l.s. 
Henry  Robert  Burger,  III,  ph.d. 
Carl  John  Burk,  ph.d. 
Charles  Scott  Chetham,  ph.d. 

fHELEN   KrICH  CHINOY,   PH.D. 

*George  Cohen 
Louis  Cohn-Haft,  ph.d. 
**Kenneth  Amor  Connelly,  Jr.,  ph.d. 

*Bruce  Theodore  Dahlberg,  b.d.,  ph.d. 

Andree  Demay,  agregee  de  l'universite 

George  Warren  de  Villafranca,  ph.d. 

Alice  B.  Dickinson,  ph.d. 

George  Edward  Dimock,  Jr.,  ph.d. 

**Dilman  John  Doland,  ph.d. 
George  Stone  Durham,  ph.d. 
Stanley  Maurice  Elkins,  ph.d. 

Frank  H.  Ellis,  ph.d. 

JPaul  Richer  Evans,  ph.d. 
Lawrence  A.  Fink,  ed.d. 


Professor  of  Music 

Professor  of  Economics 

College  Librarian 

Professor  of  Geology 

Professor  in  the  Biological  Sciences 

Professor  of  Art  and  Director  of  the 
Smith  College  Museum 

Professor  of  Theatre  and  Speech 

Professor  of  Art 

Professor  of  History 

Professor  of  English  Language 
and  Literature 

Professor  of  Religion  and  Biblical 
Literature 

Professor  of  French  Language  and 
Literature 

Gates  Professor  in  the  Biological 
Sciences 

Professor  of  Mathematics  and 
Dean  of  the  College 

Professor  of  Classical  Languages 
and  Literatures 

Professor  of  Psychology 

Professor  of  Chemistry 

Sydenham  Clark  Parsons  Professor  of 
History 

Mary  Augusta  Jordan  Professor  of 
English  Language  and  Literature 

Professor  of  Music 

Professor  of  Education  and  Child  Study 
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FACULTY 


Charlotte  Hackstaff  Fitch,  a.m. 

Felix  Gilbert,  ph.d. 
Myron  Glazer,  ph.d. 
fvernon  gotwals,  m.f.a. 
Philip  Green,  ph.d. 
Robert  Mitchell  Haddad,  ph.d. 

Elizabeth  Hardwick,  m.a.,  litt.d. 

fRoBERT  Mark  Harris,  ph.d. 

fVERNON  JUDSON  HARWARD,  Jr.,  PH.D. 

William  Edward  Hatch,  m.a. 
Charles  Henderson,  Jr.,  ph.d. 

Iva  Dee  Hiatt,  m.a. 
*James  Holderbaum,  PH.D. 
fB.  Elizabeth  Horner,  ph.d. 

*Nelly  Schargo  Hoyt,  ph.d. 
Seymour  William  Itzkoff,  ph.d. 

Jess  J.  Josephs,  ph.d. 
ferna  berndt  kelley,  ph.d. 
Cecelia  Marie  Kenyon,  ph.d. 

'*Edith  Kern,  ph.d. 


Professor  of  Theatre  and  Speech 
and  Director  of  Graduate  Study 

Kennedy  Professor  of  History 

Professor  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology 

Professor  of  Music 

Professor  of  Government 

Professor  of  History  and  of  Religion 
and  Biblical  Literature 

Elizabeth  Drew  Professor  of  English 
Language  and  Literature 

Professor  of  Art 

Professor  of  English  Language 
and  Literature 

Professor  of  Theatre  and  Speech 

Professor  of  Classical  Languages  and 
Literatures  and  Assistant  to  the 
President 

Director  of  Choral  Music 

Professor  of  Art 

Myra  M.  Sampson  Professor  in  the 
Biological  Sciences 

Achilles  Professor  of  History 

Professor  of  Education  and 
Child  Study 

Professor  of  Physics 
Professor  of  Hispanic  Studies 

Charles  N.  Clark  Professor  of 

Government 

i 
Doris  Silbert  Professor  of  Comparative 
Literature 
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FACULTY 


Murray  James  Kiteley,  ph.d. 
Jean  Lambert,  lic.  es  l.,  d.e.s. 

Phyllis  Williams  Lehmann,  ph.d., 

LITT.D.,  D.F.A.    (HON.) 

*William  Lloyd  MacDonald,  ph.d. 
George  Fisk  Mair,  ph.d. 
Kenneth  Hall  McCartney,  ph.d. 

Bert  Mendelson,  ph.d. 

Robert  Martin  Miller,  mus.m., 
lic.  de  concert 

fjANE  ADELE  MOTT,  PH.D. 

Francis  Murphy,  ph.d. 

Barbara  Stewart  Musgrave,  ph.d. 
Philipp  Otto  Naegele,  ph.d. 
Joaqjjina  Navarro,  ph.d. 
Elliot  Melville  Offner,  m.f.a. 

*Josephine  Louise  Ott,  ph.d. 

*Alan  Burr  Overstreet,  ph.d. 
Robert  Torsten  Petersson,  ph.d. 

*Paul  Pickrel,  PH.D. 
Michel  Raimond,  docteur  es  lettres 
Charles  Langner  Robertson,  ph.d. 


Professor  of  Philosophy 

Professor  of  French  Language 
and  Literature 

William  R.  Kenan,  Jr.  Professor  of  Art 


Alice  Pratt  Brown  Professor  of  Art 

Professor  of  Economics 

Professor  of  Economics  and  Dean 
of  the  School  for  Social  Work 

Professor  of  Mathematics  and 
Director  of  the  Computer  Center 

Professor  of  Music 

Professor  of  Physical  Education 

Professor  of  English  Language 
and  Literature 

Professor  of  Psychology 

Professor  of  Music 

Professor  of  Hispanic  Studies 

Andrew  W.  Mellon  Professor  of  Art 
and  College  Printer 

Professor  of  French  Language  and 
Literature 

Professor  of  Government 

Professor  of  English  Language 
and  Literature 

Professor  of  English  Language 

and  Literature 
Visiting  Professor  of  French  Language 

and  Literature 

Professor  of  Government 
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FACULTY 


Peter  Isaac  Rose,  ph.d. 

♦Stanley  Rothman,  PH.D. 
**Peter  Niles  Rowe,  ph.d. 
Helen  Louise  Russell,  ph.d. 
§Willy  Schumann,  ph.d. 

Waltraut  Carola  Seitter,  PH.D. 

Paul  Harold  Seton,  m.d. 

Denton  McCoy  Snyder,  m.a. 
Milton  David  Soffer,  ph.d. 
Dorothy  Stahl,  b.mus. 
Sten  Harold  Stenson,  ph.d. 

Doris  M.  Sumerson,  m.d. 

\James  L.  Sundguist,  m.a. 

Robert  Teghtsoonian,  ph.d. 

Taitetsu  Unno,  PH.D. 

Richard  Preston  Unsworth,  th.m., 
l.h.d.,  s.t.d.  (hon.) 

Giuseppe  Velli,  dottore  in  lettere 

Klemens  von  Klemperer,  PH.D. 
*Allen  Weinstein,  PH.D. 
Leo  Weinstein,  ph.d. 
Jochanan  H.  A.  Wijnhoven,  ph.d. 


Sophia  Smith  Professor  of  Sociology 
and  Anthropology 

Professor  of  Government 

Professor  of  Government 

Dean  of  Students 

Professor  of  German  Language 
and  Literature 

Eliza  Appleton  Haven  Professor  of 
Astronomy 

Physician,  Psychiatrist,  and  Director 
of  the  Counseling  Services 

Professor  of  Theatre  and  Speech 

Sophia  Smith  Professor  of  Chemistry 

Professor  of  Music 

Professor  of  Religion  and  Biblical 

Literature 

College  Physician 

Adjunct  Professor  of  Government 

Professor  of  Psychology 

Professor  of  1 1  'or  Id  Religions 

Professor  of  Religion  and  Biblical 
Literature  and  Chaplain 

Professor  of  Italian  Language 
and  Literature 

L.  Clark  Seelye  Professor  of  History 

Professor  of  History 

Professor  of  Government 

Professor  of  Religion  and  Biblical 
Literature 
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FACULTY 


fR.  Jackson  Wilson,  ph.d. 
Richard  Benjamin  Young,  ph.d. 


Professor  of  History 

Professor  of  English  Language 
and  Literature 


Maria  Nemcova  Banerjee,  ph.d. 

Betty  Baum,  m.s.s. 

Rita  May  Benson,  m.s.  in  h.p.e. 
Helen  Benham  Bishop,  a.b. 
Susan  C.  Bourqjue,  ph.d. 
Joan  Maxwell  Bramwell,  m.a. 

IJames  Joseph  Callahan,  ph.d. 

Alice  Rodrigues  Clemente,  ph.d. 

Martha  Clute,  a.m. 
fDAviD  Warren  Cohen,  ph.d. 

Harold  Allen  Curran,  ph.d. 

|Marie-Jose  Madeleine  Delage, 

lic.  es  l.,  d.e.s.,  docteur  en  histoire 

Rosalind  Shaffer  deMille,  m.a. 

Thomas  Sieger  Derr,  Jr.,  b.d.,  ph.d. 
**Raymond  A.  Ducharme,  Jr.,  ed.d. 
**Karl  Paul  Donfried,  dr.  theol. 

Eileen  Kathleen  Edelberg,  m.d. 


Associate  Professor  of  Russian  Language 
and  Literature 

Student  Counselor  on  the  Eva  Hills 
Eastman  Foundation 

Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Education 

Registrar 

Associate  Professor  of  Government 

Associate  Professor  of  English  Language 
and  Literature  and  Dean  of  the 
Class  of  1978 

Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Associate  Professor  of  Hispanic  Studies 

Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Education 

Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Associate  Professor  of  Geology 

Associate  Professor  of  French  Language 
and  Literature 

Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Education 
and  of  Theatre  and  Speech 

Associate  Professor  of  Religion  and 
Biblical  Literature 

Associate  Professor  of  Education 
and  Child  Study 

Associate  Professor  of  Religion  and 
Biblical  Literature 

Associate  Physician 
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FACULTY 


Herman  Edelberg,  m.d. 

George  Siemers  Fayen,  Jr.,  ph.d. 

George  Morrison  Fleck,  ph.d. 
Dean  Scott  Flower,  ph.d. 

Peter  Garland,  m.arch. 
**Raymond  H.  Giles,  Jr.,  ed.d. 

Steven  Martin  Goldstein,  ph.d. 
fDAViD  Andrew  Haskell,  ph.d. 

**William  Bruce  Hawkins,  ph.d. 
"{"Kenneth  Paul  Hellman,  ph.d. 
**Edward  Joseph  Hill,  m.f.a. 

Elizabeth  Erickson  Hopkins,  ph.d. 

D.  Dennis  Hudson,  ph.d. 

**Lawrence  Alexander  Joseph,  ph.d. 

Henry  Li-hua  Kung,  b.a. 
Fred  Henry  Leonard,  ph.d. 
Lester  K.  Little,  ph.d. 
Thomas  Hastings  Lowry,  ph.d. 
Isabel  S.  Money,  m.d. 
Walter  Morris-Hale,  ph.d. 
Howard  Allen  Nenner,  ll.b.,  ph.d. 
Caryl  Miriam  Newhof,  m.s.  in  phy.  ed. 


Associate  Physician 

Associate  Professor  of  English  Language 
and  Literature 

Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 

Associate  Professor  of  English  Language 
and  Literature 

Associate  Professor  of  Art 

Associate  Professor  of  Afro- American 
Studies  and  of  Education  and 
Child  Study 

Associate  Professor  of  Government 

Associate  Professor  in  the  Biological 
Sciences 

Associate  Professor  of  Physics 

Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 

Associate  Professor  of  Art 

Associate  Professor  of  Sociology 
and  Anthropology 

Associate  Professor  of  Religion 
and  Biblical  Literature 

Associate  Professor  of  French  Language 
and  Literature 

Associate  Professor  of  Chinese  Studies 

Associate  Professor  of  Economics 

Associate  Professor  of  History 

Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 

Associate  Physician 

Associate  Professor  of  Government 

Associate  Professor  of  History 

Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Education 
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FACULTY 


Patricia  Crockett  Olmsted,  a.b. 

Kathryn  Pyne  Parsons,  ph.d. 
fRoNALD  Christopher  Perera,  a.m. 
**Jeanne  A.  Powell,  ph.d. 

Peter  Benedict  Pufall,  ph.d. 
fDoNALD  Baldwin  Reutener,  Jr.,  ph.d. 
Donald  Allen  Robinson,  m.div.,  ph.d. 
Judith  Lyndal  Ryan,  dr.phil. 

Helen  E.  Searing,  ph.d. 
Marjorie  Lee  Senechal,  ph.d. 
Joan  Hatch  Shapiro,  m.s.s.w. 

Margaret  L.  Shook,  ph.d. 

fHAROLD  Lawrence  Skulsky,  ph.d. 

Malcolm  B.  E.  Smith,  ph.d. 
j.  dledrick  snoek,  ph.d. 
Melvin  Sanford  Steinberg,  ph.d. 
Elizabeth  Ann  Tyrrell,  ph.d. 

Hans  Rudolf  Vaget,  ph.d. 

William  Hoover  Van  Voris,  ph.d. 

Frances  Cooper  Volkmann,  ph.d. 
Elizabeth  Gallaher  von  Klemperer, 

PH.D. 


Associate  Dean  for  Undergraduate  Studies 
and  Dean  of  the  Class  of  1976 

Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy 

Associate  Professor  of  Music 

Associate  Professor  in  the  Biological 
Sciences 

Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 

Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 

Associate  Professor  of  Government 

Associate  Professor  of  German  Language 
and  Literature 

Associate  Professor  of  Art 

Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Associate  Professor  of  Sociology 
and  Anthropology 

Associate  Professor  of  English  Language 
and  Literature 

Associate  Professor  of  English  Language 
and  Literature 

Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy 

Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 

Associate  Professor  of  Physics 

Associate  Professor  in  the  Biological 
Sciences 

Associate  Professor  of  German  Language 
and  Literature 

Associate  Professor  of  English  Language 
and  Literature 

Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 

Associate  Professor  of  English  Language 
and  Literature 
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FACULTY 


Ernst  Wallfisch 
Lory  Wallfisch 
Patricia  Weed,  ph.d. 

**Brian  White,  ph.d. 

William  Petrie  Wittig,  mus.m. 
Igor  Zelljadt,  m.a.,  cand.  phil. 


Associate  Professor  of  Music 

Associate  Professor  of  Music 

Associate  Professor  of  French  Language 
and  Literature 

Associate  Professor  of  Geology 

Associate  Professor  of  Music 

Associate  Professor  of  Russian  Language 
and  Literature 


Helen  Elizabeth  Adams,  ph.d. 

Stephen  Albert,  b.a. 

Michael  O.  Albertson,  ph.d. 

Mark  Aldrich,  ph.d. 

David  R.  Ball,  lic.  es  l.,  docteur  en 
litterature  generale  et  comparee 

Anne  Hayes  Bedlington,  ph.d. 

Joel  Stanley  Bergman,  ph.d. 

Leonard  Berkman,  d.f.a. 

Mary  Ellen  Birkett,  ph.d. 

Peter  Anthony  Bloom,  ph.d. 

**Suzanne  Bloom,  m.f.a. 

John  Ballard  Brady,  ph.d. 

E.  Bruce  Brooks,  ph.d. 

Phyllis  Cassidy,  ph.d. 

John  M.  Connolly,  ph.d. 

Charles  Mann  Cutler,  Jr.,  ph.d. 

Gretchen  d'Armand,  m.m. 

Margherita  Silvi  Dinale, 
dottore  in  lettere 


Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Assistant  Professor  of  Music 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Assistant  Professor  of  Economics 

Assistant  Professor  of  French  Language 
and  Literature 

Assistant  Professor  of  Government 

Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 

Assistant  Professor  of  Theatre  and  Speech 

Assistant  Professor  of  French  Language 
and  Literature 

Assistant  Professor  of  Music 

Assistant  Professor  of  Art 

Assistant  Professor  of  Geology 

Assistant  Professor  of  History 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy 

Assistant  Professor  of  Hispanic  Studies 

Assistant  Professor  of  Music 

Assistant  Professor  of  Italian  Language 
and  Literature 
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fDoNNA  Robinson  Divine,  ph.d. 
Patricia  Dawn  Downie,  ed.d. 
Kenneth  Edward  Fearn,  mus.m. 
Janice  L.  Freeman,  ph.d. 

Sue  J.  Freeman,  ph.d. 

Joan  H.  Garrett-Goodyear,  ph.d. 

Edward  Lawrence  Goldstein,  ph.d. 

Kenneth  Gordon,  ph.d. 
Joyce  Marie  Greene,  ph.d. 

Justina  Winston  Gregory,  ph.d. 

Elizabeth  Wanning  Harries,  ph.d. 

James  Hedlund,  ph.d. 
Jean  M.  Higgins,  ph.d. 

John  Martti  Hill,  ph.d. 

Grace  Horowitz,  ph.d. 
Gerald  Franklin  Hyman,  ph.d. 

Monica  Jakuc,  m.s. 
Nora  Crow  Jaffe,  ph.d. 

Anne  F.  Keppler,  a.b. 
Donald  Keyes,  ph.d. 


Assistant  Professor  oj  Government 

Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education 

Assistant  Professor  of  Music 

Assistant  Professor  of  Education 
and  Child  Study 

Assistant  Professor  of  Education 
and  Child  Study 

Assistant  Professor  of  English  Language 
and  Literature 

Assistant  Professor  in  the  Biological 
Sciences 

Assistant  Professor  of  Economics 

Assistant  Professor  in  the  Biological 
Sciences 

Assistant  Professor  of  Classical  Languages 
and  Literatures 

Assistant  Professor  of  English  Language 
and  Literature 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Assistant  Professor  of  Religion  and 
and  Biblical  Literature 

Assistant  Professor  of  English  Language 
and  Literature 

Assistant  Professor  of  Economics 

Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology 
and  Anthropology  and  Secretary  of 
the  Faculty 

Assistant  Professor  of  Music 

Assistant  Professor  of  English  Language 
and  Literature 

Director  of  Financial  Aid 

Assistant  Professor  of  Art 
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Stephen  Wakefield  Kirtley,  ph.d. 

Alice  Jeanne  LaDuke,  ph.d. 

David  Clay  Large,  ph.d. 

Barry  Neil  Leon,  ph.d. 

Judith  A.  Lerner,  ph.d. 

Charles  Levin,  ph.d. 

lole  florillo  magri,  a.m.,  dottore  in 
lingue  e  letterature  straniere 

Alan  L.  Marvelli,  ed.d. 


Mary  Lynn  McDougall,  ph.d. 
Jeanne  M.  McFarland,  ph.d. 
Robert  B.  Merritt,  ph.d. 

Samuel  L.  Mowbray,  ph.d. 

Karen  Nelson,  m.a. 
Gary  L.  Niswonger,  m.f.a. 
Margaret  Anderson  Olivo,  ph.d. 

Richard  Francis  Olivo,  ph.d. 

fWiLLiAM  Allan  Oram,  ph.d. 

Thalia  Alexandra  Pandiri,  ph.d. 

Jacqjjelynne  E.  Parsons,  ph.d. 
Elaine  Bowler  Reid,  ph.d. 


Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Assistant  Professor  of  History 

Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 

Assistant  Professor  of  Art 

Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry 

Assistant  Professor  of  Italian  Language 
and  Literature 

Assistant  Professor  of  Education  and 
Director  of  the  Smith  College-Clarke 
School  Graduate  Teacher  Education 
Program  for  the  Deaf 

Assistant  Professor  of  History 

Assistant  Professor  Economics 

Assistant  Professor  in  the  Biological 
Sciences 

Assistant  Professor  in  the  Biological 
Sciences 

Assistant  Professor  of  Economics 

Assistant  Professor  of  Art 

Assistant  Professor  in  the  Biological 
Sciences 

Assistant  Professor  in  the  Biological 
Sciences 

Assistant  Professor  of  English  Language 
and  Literature 

Assistant  Professor  of  Classical  Languages 
and  Literatures 

Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 

Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 
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*Philip  D.  Reid,  PH.D. 

§James  J.  Sacre,  PH.D. 

Neal  E.  Salisbury,  ph.d. 
IMarilyn  Schuster,  ph.d. 

Bonnie  J.  Sedlak,  ph.d. 

John  Porter  Sessions,  mus.m. 
Richard  J.  Sherr,  ph.d. 
Donald  Steven  Siegel,  ed.d. 

Patricia  Lyn  Skarda,  ph.d. 

§joachim  w.  stieber,  ph.d. 
John  David  Stokes,  m.f.a. 
A.  Thomas  Tymoczko,  ph.d. 
Stephen  G.  Tilley,  ph.d. 

Janet  Van  Blerkom,  ph.d. 
Susan  R.  Van  Dyne,  ph.d. 

Gail  Walker,  ph.d. 
*Susan  Kay  Waltner,  m.s. 

fHoWARD  BLAKELY  WeSCOTT,  PH.D. 

Donald  Franklin  Wheelock,  m.mus. 
JWendy  Joyce  Willett,  m.s.  in  phy.  ed. 
Alexander  Woronzoff,  ph.d. 

Andrew  Zimbalist,  ph.d. 


Assistant  Professor  in  the  Biological 
Sciences 

Assistant  Professor  of  French  Language 
and  Literature 

Assistant  Professor  of  History 

Assistant  Professor  of  French  Language 

and  Literature 
Assistant  Professor  in  the  Biological 

Sciences 

Assistant  Professor  of  Music 

Assistant  Professor  of  Music 

Assistant  Professor  of  Physical 
Education 

Assistant  Professor  of  English  Language 
and  Literature 

Assistant  Professor  of  History 

Assistant  Professor  of  Art 

Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy 

Assistant  Professor  in  the  Biological 
Sciences 

Assistant  Professor  of  Physics 

Assistant  Professor  of  English  Language 
and  Literature 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education 

Assistant  Professor  of  Hispanic  Studies 

Assistant  Professor  of  Music 

Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education 

Assistant  Professor  of  Russian  Language 
and  Literature 

Assistant  Professor  of  Economics 
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Martha  A.  Ackelsberg,  m.a. 
Thomas  Travis  Arny,  ph.d. 
Miriam  Barndt-Webb,  ph.d. 
Fletcher  Blanchard,  b.a. 
1Paul  S.  Boyer,  PH.D. 
Ann  Burger,  m.a. 
Lale  Aka  Burk,  PH.D. 
Leslie  J.  Burlingame,  ph.d. 
John  M.  Buteau,  a.m. 

2Carol  M.  Cardon,  m.a. 

Christine  Chambaz,  agregee  de 
l'universite 

Jean  P.  Chapman,  b.mus. 

Tom  R.  Dennis,  ph.d. 
William  A.  Dent,  ph.d. 
John  Joseph  Feeney,  m.ed. 
Eloise  Degenring  Finardi,  b.a. 
Barbara  Bree  Fischer,  ed.d. 

Mario  Gilardino,  b.a. 

Courtney  P.  Gordon,  ph.d. 

Kurtiss  J.  Gordon  ph.d. 
!Lonny  Joseph  Gordon,  m.f.a. 
1  Martin  Gosman,  PH.D. 

George  S.  Greenstein,  ph.d. 

Janet  Grenzke,  m.a. 


Lecturer  in  Government 

Lecturer  in  Astronomy 

Lecturer  in  Music 

Lecturer  in  Psychology 

Lecturer  in  History 

Lecturer  in  Geology 

Lecturer  in  Chemistry 

Lecturer  in  History 

Lecturer  in  French  Language 
and  Literature 

Lecturer  in  Art 

Lecturer  in  French  Language 
and  Literature 

Lecturer  in  Music  and  in  Education 
and  Child  Study 

Lecturer  in  Astronomy 

Lecturer  in  Astronomy 

Lecturer  in  Education  and  Child  Study 

Lecturer  in  Music 

Lecturer  in  Education  and  Child  Study 
and  Director  of  the  Smith  College 
Campus  School 

Lecturer  in  Theatre  and  Speech 

Lecturer  in  Astronomy 

Lecturer  in  Astronomy 

Lecturer  in  Physical  Education 

Lecturer  in  Economics 

Lecturer  in  Astronomy 

Lecturer  in  Government 
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Anabel  Harris,  m.a. 
Edward  Robert  Harrison,  f.  inst.  p. 
Christine  Ryan  Hilary,  m.a. 

G.  Richard  Huguenin,  ph.d. 
William  Michael  Irvine,  ph.d. 
*Elizabeth  Spencer  Ivey,  m.a.t. 
Richard  Johnson,  d.m.a. 
Karen  B.  Kepler,  m.a.t. 
Natalija  Kuprijanow,  lehrerdiplom 

Mary  Helen  Laprade,  ph.d. 

Michael  Lewis,  ph.d. 
Annie  Louaver,  agregee  de  l'universite 

Ronald  Russell  Macdonald,  m.phil. 

Manning  Marable,  m.a. 
Lucile  Martineau,  a.m.,  m.s.w. 

John  Mauldin,  m.a. 

xKen  A.  McIntyre,  ed.d. 

Cecile  Molinier,  agregee  de 
l'universite 

2Ray  A.  Moore,  ph.d. 

Robert  Michael  Moriarty,  m.ed. 

1Mary-Elizabeth  Murdock,  PH.D. 

2James  Porter  O'Connell,  j.d. 


Lecturer  in  Art 

Lecturer  in  Astronomy 

Lecturer  in  English  Language  and 
Literature 

Lecturer  in  Astronomy 

Lecturer  in  Astronomy 

Lecturer  in  Physics 

Lecturer  in  Music 

Lecturer  in  Education  and  Child  Study 

Lecturer  in  Russian  Language 
and  Literature 

Lecturer  in  the  Biological  Sciences  and 
Director  of  the  Science  Center 

Lecturer  in  Sociology  and  Anthropology 

Lecturer  in  French  Language  and 
Literature 

Lecturer  in  English  Language 
and  Literature 

Lecturer  in  Afro-American  Studies 

Lecturer  in  French  Language 
and  Literature 

Lecturer  in  Psychology 

Lecturer  in  Music 

Lecturer  in  French  Language 
and  Literature 

Lecturer  in  History 

Lecturer  in  Education  and  Child  Study 

Lecturer  in  History 

Lecturer  in  Economics 
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Marylin  Martin  Rhie,  ph.d. 

Nicholas  Z.  Scoville,  ph.d. 
2Paul  Harold  Seton,  m.d. 
Gillian  B.  Silver,  m.a. 

Linda  S.  Stewart,  ph.d. 

Eugene  Tademaru,  ph.d. 

Ann  Marie  Tallman,  ph.d. 
Joseph  H.  Taylor,  ph.d. 

^ATHY  WEISMAN  TOPAL,  M.A.T. 

David  J.  Van  Blerkom,  ph.d. 

Stanley  Wagon,  ph.d. 

Richard  White,  ph.d. 
xRoy  Whitney,  ph.d. 
1Henry  B.  Williams,  m.f.a. 
2Barbara  Yngvesson,  PH.D. 

Herbert  Lawrence  Zarov,  m.a. 

Margaret  Skiles  Zelljadt,  a.m. 


Lecturer  in  Art 

Lecturer  in  Astronomy 

Lecturer  in  History 

Lecturer  in  History 

Lecturer  in  Hispanic  Studies 

Lecturer  in  Astronomy 

Lecturer  in  Geology 

Lecturer  in  Astronomy 

Lecturer  in  Education  and  Child  Study 

Lecturer  in  Astronomy 

Lecturer  in  Mathematics 

Lecturer  in  Astronomy 

Lecturer  in  Physics 

Lecturer  in  Theatre  and  Speech 

Lecturer  in  Sociology  and  Anthropology 

Lecturer  in  English  Language 
and  Literature 

Lecturer  in  German  Language  and 

Literature  and  Dean  of  the  Class  of  1977 


ClGDEM  T.  AKKURT,  M.A. 

Kay  B.  Bartoletti,  m.a. 
Ilona  Bell,  a.b. 
Gertrand  Brodhead,  m.a. 

JOHNNELLA  E.  BUTLER,  M.A.T. 


Instructor  in  Theatre  and  Speech 

Instructor  in  French  Language  and 
Literature 

Instructor  in  English  Language  and 
Literature 

Instructor  in  German  Language 
and  Literature 

Instructor  in  Afro-American  Studies 
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Melissa  B.  Cox,  m.a. 

ESTELLE  DlSCH,  M.A. 

Thomas  Elder,  m.f.a. 
Vittorio  R.  Felaco,  m.a. 

Adrianne  Greenbaum,  m.m. 
Susan  Hallman,  m.f.a. 
Julia  Bell  Hirschberg,  m.a. 
H.  Joghen  Hoffman,  a.m. 

Peter  W.  Johnson,  m.f.a. 
Jaroslaw  Volodymyr  Leshko,  a.m. 
Harriet  David  Lyons,  b.litt. 

fEuGENIE  MALEK,  M.S. 

Thomas  C.  McGrath,  a.m. 

Matsuko  Minegishi,  m.a. 

Mary  M.  Neikirk,  m.s. 

Pedro  Olcoz-Verdun,  m.a. 

Arthur  Shattuck  Parsons,  m.c.p.,  m.a. 

Catherine  H.  Smith,  m.a.,  m.f.a. 

Ruth  Ames  Solie,  m.a. 

Alfred  Souza,  m.f.a. 

Joan  Weston,  m.s.  in  phy.  ed. 


Instructor  in  Music 

Instructor  in  Sociology  and  Anthropology 

Instructor  in  Theatre  and  Speech 

Instructor  in  Italian  Language 
and  Literature 

Instructor  in  Music 

Instructor  in  Theatre  and  Speech 

Instructor  in  History 

Instructor  in  German  Language 
and  Literature 

Instructor  in  Art 

Instructor  in  Art 

Instructor  in  Sociology  and  Anthropology 

Instructor  in  Music 

Instructor  in  the  Biological  Sciences 

Instructor  in  Japanese 

Instructor  in  Physical  Education 

Instructor  in  Hispanic  Studies 

Instructor  in  Sociology  and  Anthropology 

Instructor  in  Theatre  and  Speech 

Instructor  in  Music 

Instructor  in  Art 

Instructor  in  Physical  Education 


Glafyra  Ennis,  PH.D. 

Betty  Rose  Fredericks,  ph.d. 

Hannah  Duston  Johnson,  b.a. 


Instructor  in  Hispanic  Studies 

Instructor  in  Classical  Languages 
and  Literatures 

Instructor  in  Physical  Education 
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2Rosemary  Lord,  b.a. 
Dawn  M.  MacNutt,  m.s.  in  phy.  ed. 
Richard  Neubert,  b.a. 
Steven  Dale  Soderlind,  b.a. 
Martha  A.  Wenk,  b.s. 
Susan  Adair  Lazarus,  ph.d. 


Instructor  in  Afro- American  Studies 

Instructor  in  Physical  Education 

Instructor  in  Theatre  and  Speech 

Instructor  in  Economics 

Instructor  in  Physical  Education 

Laboratory  Instructor  in  the  Biological 
Sciences 


Jean  Carl  Cohen,  ph.d. 

Susan  R.  Crofts,  m.s. 
Martha  Teghtsoonian,  ph.d. 
Molly  Jahnige,  m.a. 
Krystyna  Helena  Jaworowska 
Carol  Whitbeck,  a.b. 
Virginia  White,  b.sc. 
Barbara  Fink,  m.a. 
Hedwig  Rose,  m.a. 


Research  Associate  in  Psychology  and 
Dean  oj  the  Class  of  1979 

Assistant  in  the  Biological  Sciences 

Research  Associate  in  Psychology 

Assistant  in  Social  Sciences 

Assistant  in  Astronomy 

Assistant  in  Psychology 

Assistant  in  Chemistry 

Supervisor  of  Student  Teachers 

Supervisor  of  Student  Teachers 


Gregg  T.  Anderson,  b.s. 
Wendy  Coleman,  a.b. 

Barbara  R.  Devlin,  b.a. 
Ellen  S.  Elias,  b.a. 
Patricia  A.  Hacik,  b.a. 

Hazel  Ann  Harris,  b.s. 


Teaching  Fellow  in  Chemistry 

Teaching  Fellow  in  the  Biological 
Sciences 

Teaching  Fellow  in  Physical  Education 

Teaching  Fellow  in  Physical  Education 

Teaching  Fellow  in  Education  and 
Child  Study 

Teaching  Fellow  in  the  Biological 
Sciences 
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Scott  D.  Lauermann,  m.a. 

Sharon  E.  MacDonald,  b.a. 
Susan  D.  Milsom,  a.b. 

Adair  D.  Mulligan,  a.b. 

Sara  D.  Nerken,  b.a. 

Anne  H.  Nopper,  b.a. 

William  J.  Powers,  b.s. 
Marjorie  Holland  Sackett,  m.a. 
Deborah  Scherr,  b.a. 
Constance  Smith,  b.s. 
Jaqueline  McEnroe  Suitor,  a.b. 
Thomas  D.  Roose,  b.a. 

Karen  Williamson,  b.a. 
Thomas  Boyer,  a.b. 
Mark  Mangini,  b.a. 
Nathan  Randall,  b.a. 


Teaching  Fellow  in  the  Biological 
Sciences 

Teaching  Fellow  in  Physical  Education 

Teaching  Fellow  in  Education  and 
Child  Study 

Teaching  Fellow  in  the  Biological 
Sciences 

Teaching  Fellow  in  Education  and 
Child  Study 

Teaching  Fellow  in  Education  and 
Child  Study 

Teaching  Fellow  in  the  Biological  Sciences 

Teaching  Fellow  in  the  Biological  Sciences 

Teaching  Fellow  in  Music 

Teaching  Fellow  in  Physical  Education 

Teaching  Fellow  in  the  Biological  Sciences 

Teaching  Fellow  in  Education  and 
Child  Study 

Teaching  Fellow  in  Physical  Education 

Graduate  Assistant  in  Music 

Graduate  Assistant  in  Music 

Graduate  Assistant  in  Music 
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ADMINISTRATION 


OFFICE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

Jill  Ker  Conway,  ph.d. 
Charles  Henderson,  Jr.,  ph.d. 
Florence  Macdonald,  a.b. 


President 

Assistant  to  the  President 
Secretary  to  the  President  and  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees 


OFFICE  OF  ADMISSION 

Lorna  R.  Blake,  b.a. 
Ave  Marie  McGarry,  m.a. 
jMary  Blanchet  Reutener, 
Catherine  E.  Lee,  a.b. 
Kathleen  C.  Barnes,  a.b. 
Deborah  J.  Wright 
Elizabeth  C.  Scott,  a.b. 
R.  Cheryl  Donaldson 


Director  of  Admission 
Associate  Director 
Associate  Director 
Assistant  Director 
Assistant  Director 
Assistant  Director 
Admission  Counselor 
Assistant  to  the  Director 


THE  CHAPEL 

Richard  Preston  Unsworth,  th.m., 

l.h.d.,  s.t.d.  (hon.)  Chaplain 

Yechiael  Elies  Lander,  b.h.l.,  m.a.  Associate  Chaplain 

Judith  A.  O'Connell,  s.s.j.,  m.s.  Assistant  Chaplain 

Cynthia  Plumb,  a.b.  Student  Chaplain 


COLLEGE  ARCHIVES  AND  THE  SOPHIA  SMITH  COLLECTION 

Mary-Elizabeth  Murdock,  ph.d.  College  Archivist  and  Director  of  The 

Sophia  Smith  Collection 
Curator  of  The  Sophia  Smith  Collection 
Assistant  College  Archivist 


Virginia  Christenson,  a.b. 
Mary  B.  Trott,  m.a. 


OFFICE  OF  THE  DEAN 

Alice  B.  Dickinson,  ph.d. 
Patricia  Crockett  Olmsted,  a.b. 

Margaret  Skiles  Zelljadt,  a.m. 
Joan  Maxwell  Bramwell,  m.a. 
Jean  Carl  Cohen,  ph.d. 


Dean  of  the  College 

Associate  Dean  for  Undergraduate  Studies 

and  Dean  of  the  Class  of  1976 
Dean  of  the  Class  of  1977 
Dean  of  the  Class  of  1978 
Dean  of  the  Class  of  1979 
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OFFICE  OF  THE  DEAN  OF  STUDENTS 

Helen  Louise  Russell,  ph.d. 
Mary  Ann  Welch,  a.b. 
Rebecca  Cannon  Lindsey,  a.b. 
James  Vincent  Molloy 


Dean  of  Students 
Assistant  to  the  Dean  of  Students 
Assistant  to  the  Dean  of  Students 
Director  of  Security 


Head  Residents 

Albright  House 

Baldwin  House 

8  Bedford  Terrace  (Graduate  House) 

Capen  House 

Chapin  House 

Clark  House 

Comstock  House 

Cushing  House 

Cutter  House 

Dawes  House 

Dewey  House 

Eleanor  S.  Duckett  House 

Ellen  Emerson  House 

Franklin  King  House 

Gardiner  House 

Gillett  House 

Haven  and  Wesley  Houses 

Hopkins  Houses 

Hubbard  House 

Jordan  House 

Lamont  House 

Laura  Scales  House 

Lawrence  House 

Martha  Wilson  House 

Mary  Ellen  Chase  and 

Elizabeth  Drew  Houses 
Morris  House 
Morrow  House 
Northrop  House 
Park  House,  Park  Annex  and 

150  Elm  Street 
Parsons  House  and  Parsons  Annex 
Sessions  House  and  Sessions  Annex 


Alissa  Benimoff,  '76 
Anne  Minko,  a.b. 
Mary  Backlund,  b.a. 
Ruth  Sproull,  '76 
Katherine  Dohan,  '76 
Nancy  Ferguson,  '76 
Barbara  J.  Besser,  '76 
Alice  Hanlon,  '76 
Karen  Sletteland,  '76 
Mary  E.  Craig,  '76 
Lisa  E.  Farrell,  b.a. 
Bernadette  Margel,  a.b. 
Laura  Morrisette,  '76 
Henriette  Warfield,  '76 
Elizabeth  Butler,  '76 
Janice  Gatty,  ed.m.,  m.e.d. 
Jane  Ruchman,  a.b. 
Bonnie  Day,  '76 
Sheila  Heffernon,  '76 
Jeanne  Blauner, '76 

DlONE  DlCKENSEN,   '76 

Paula  King,  a.b. 
Jane  Murphy,  '76 
Mary  O'Leary,  '76 

Elizabeth  Shannon,  '76 
Debra  G.  Beil,  '76 
Nancy  Apple,  '76 
Janet  Watson,  a.b. 

Karen  Wenc,  '76 
Laura  Anderson,  '76 
Martha  Giddings,  '76 
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Talbot  House 
Tenney  House 
Tyler  House 

Washburn  House 
Wilder  House 

Ziskind  House 

OFFICE  OF  DEVELOPMENT 

Thomas  Albert  Kelley,  Jr.,  m.a. 
Jane  Stuber,  a.b. 
Gurdon  W.  Leete,  b.a. 
Irene  W.  O'Donnell,  a.b. 

OFFICE  OF  FINANCIAL  AID 

Anne  Fisher  Keppler,  a.b. 
Judith  Leno,  m.a. 
Martha  Sartain  Crowe,  b.s. 
Karen  Pinkerton  Tatro 

FIVE  COLLEGE  COOPERATION 
E.  Jefferson  Murphy,  ph.d. 
Jackie  Pritzen,  m.a. 

Charles  Henderson,  Jr.,  ph.d. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
Joan  Maxwell  Bramwell,  m.a. 
Rebecca  Cannon  Lindsey,  a.b. 

OFFICE  OF  GRADUATE  STUDY 
Charlotte  Hackstaff  Fitch,  a.m. 
Charlotte  G.  Cohen,  b.b.a. 

HEALTH  SERVICE  AND  INFIRMARY 
Doris  M.  Sumerson,  m.d. 
Paul  Harold  Seton,  m.d. 
Herman  Edelberg,  m.d. 
Isabel  S.  Money,  m.d. 
Eileen  Kathleen  Edelberg,  m.d. 
Betty  Baum,  m.s.s. 


Jill  Timbers,  '76 

Karen  Jones,  a.b.,  & 
John  Mackie,  m.div. 

Elaine  Jeveli,  m.a.t.,  m.a. 

Patricia  A.  Chasse,  b.a.,  & 
Ronald  S.  Chasse,  b.a. 

Lucinda  Seigler  Brown,  a.b. 
Wesley  H.  Brown,  b.a. 


Director  of  Development 
Associate  Director 
Assistant  Director 
Assistant  to  the  Director 


Director  of  Financial  Aid 
Assistant  Director  of  Financial  Aid 
Assistant  for  Student  Employment 
Assistant  for  Loans 

Five  College  Coordinator 

Assistant  Coordinator  for  Five  College 

Academic  Programs 
Five  College  Deputy 

FOREIGN  STUDENTS 

Chairman  of  the  Committee 
Adviser  to  Foreign  Students 


Director  of  Graduate  Study 
Secretary  to  the  Director 


College  Physician 
Physician  and  Psychiatrist 
Associate  Physician 
Associate  Physician 
Associate  Physician 
Student  Counselor 
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Dorcas  D.  Bowles,  m.s.s. 
Charles  A.  Burch,  m.s.w. 
Kenneth  Anthony  Smith,  m.p.h. 

Ruth  Shaver  Brown 
Wilhelmina  Poor,  mus.b.,  r.n. 
Anne  M.  Kingsbury,  b.s. 
Barbara  Edwards,  a.r.r.t. 
Jean-Ann  Spencer,  a.s. 

THE  LIBRARY 

Billie  Rae  Bozone,  m.a.l.s. 

Mary  Millward  Ankudowich,  a.b.,  b.s. 

Mary  E.  Courtney,  m.l.s. 

Janice  Bauer  Daily,  a.b. 

Charles  Roger  Davis,  m.s.,  ph.d. 

Karen  J.  Harvey,  m.s.l.s. 

Edith  Margaret  Libby,  a. m.l.s. 

Mary  Drake  McFeely,  m.l.s. 

Ruth  Mortimer,  m.s. 

Ruth  Richason  Richmond,  a.b. 

Mildred  C.  Straka,  m.s. 

David  R.  Vikre,  m.a.l.s. 

Norman  D.  Webster,  m.l.s. 

THE  SCIENCE  CENTER 

Mary  Helen  Laprade,  ph.d.  Director 


Assistant  Student  Counselor 
Assistant  Student  Counselor 
Director  of  Environmental  Health 

and  Safety 
Administrator  of  the  Infirmary 
Director  of  Nursing 
Laboratory  Technician 
X-ray  Technician 
Medical  Record  Technician 


Librarian 

Librarian,  Werner  Josten  Library 

Head  of  the  Circulation  Department 

Head  of  the  Documents  Department 

Bibliographer 

Art  Librarian 

Head  of  the  Acquisitions  Department 

Head  of  the  Reference  Department 

Curator  of  Rare  Books 

Head  of  the  Accessions  Department 

Head  Cataloger 

Science  Librarian 

Director  of  Technical  Services 


THE  SMITH  COLLEGE  MUSEUM  OF  ART 


Charles  Scott  Chetham,  ph.d. 
Betsy  Burns  Jones,  a.b. 
Mary  Benisek,  a.b. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  REGISTRAR 
Helen  Benham  Bishop,  a.b. 


Director 

Associate  Director  and  Curator  of  Painting 

Registrar 


Registrar 


OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  COLLEGE 

Mary  E.  McDougle,  a.m.  Secretary  of  the  College 


Ann  E.  Shanahan,  a.b. 
Margot  Keam  Cleary 


News  Director 
Assistant  for  Publications 
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OFFICE  OF  SPECIAL  PROGRAMS 


OFFICE  OF  THE  TREASURER 


Robert  Lee  Ellis,  m.b.a. 
Louis  Richard  Morrell, 


m.b.a. 


Treasurer 
Associate  Treasurer 


Office  of  Administrative  Data  Processing 
Michael  Leon  O'Connell,  b.a. 
James  W.  Watson 

Department  of  Buildings  and  Grounds 

William  S.  Gardiner,  b.c.e. 
Joseph  Freeland  Brackett,  b.s. 

Office  of  the  Business  Manager 
H.  William  Gilbert,  b.a. 
Edward  S.  Kowalski 
Leroy  Bacon  Clapp 
Dorothy  Haag 
Thomas  F.  O'Connell 
Raymond  J.  Perry 
Frank  P.  Zabawa 

Office  of  the  Controller 

Charles  Loire  Johnson,  m.b.a. 
Anthony  M.  Symanski,  m.b.a. 
William  Sheehan,  b.b.a. 

Office  of  Food  Services 
Paul  M.  Garvey,  a. a. 

Department  of  Gardens  and  Grounds 
Gregory  D.  Armstrong,  b.s., 
kew  DIP. 


Director  of  Data  Processing 
Assistant  Director  and  Senior  Systems 
Analyst 


Director  of  the  Physical  Plant 
Resident  Inspector  of  Construction 


Business  Manager 
Purchasing  Agent 
Manager  of  Central  Stores 
Executive  Housekeeper 
Director  of  Electronics 
Superintendent  of  the  Laundry 
Manager  of  Central  Services 


Controller 
Chief  Accountant 
Investment  Accountant 


Director  of  Food  Services 


Director  of  the  Botanical  Gardens 


Office  of  Personnel  Services 
Jack  William  Simpkin,  b.s. 
Edward  W.  Hennessy,  a.b 


Director  of  Personnel  Services 
Employment  Manager 
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Office  of  Rental  Properties 
A.  Vincent  Erikson,  b.s. 


Manager  of  Rental  Properties 


THE  VOCATIONAL  OFFICE 

Mary  de  Wolf  Albro,  a.b. 
Caroline  Elizabeth  Seaton, 
Alice  Maxfield,  m.a. 
MaryMargaret  Sloane,  b.s. 


Director  of  the  Vocational  Office 
Associate  Director 
Assistant  Director 
Assistant  Director 


THE  SMITH  COLLEGE  CAMPUS  SCHOOL 


Barbara  Bree  Fischer,  ed.d. 

Kent  Lewis,  m.a. 

Sarah  Robinson  Bagg,  a.b. 

Benjamin  A.  Barnes  Jr.,  m.ed. 

Martha  Alpert  Batten,  b.a. 

Mary  Ellen  Block,  m.ed. 

Barbara  Klopfer  Bohling,  b.s. 

Marie  Desch,  b.a. 

Eileen  Kathleen  Edelberg,  m.d. 

Claire  Mail  Fortier,  a.m. 

Marie  Lingoski  Frank,  b.s.  ed. 

Richard  Gnatek,  b.s. 

Barbara  Green,  a.b. 

Shauneen  Sullivan  Kroll,  a.b. 

Jacque  Large,  a.b. 

Dorothy  Fay  Little,  b.a. 

Madeline  Smith  Littlefield,  ed.m. 

Patrice  Nelson,  b.a. 

Stephanie  Schamess,  m.s.  ed. 

William  Seidman,  m.ed. 

Caroline  Sly,  m.a. 

Bradford  Ray  Stocker,  m.ed. 

Virginia  Sullivan,  m.ed. 

Cathy  Weisman  Topal,  m.a.t. 

Linda  Joan  Tulenko,  b.s. 

M.  Elizabeth  Rowe  Waterman,  m.ed. 

Paul  Williamson,  b.a. 


Director  of  the  Campus  School 

Assistant  Director 

Instrumental  Music  Director 

Elementary 

Elementary 

Early  Tears 

Elementary 

Elementary 

Physician 

French 

Elementary 

Physical  Education  Director 

Music 

Early  Tears 

Early  Tears 

Instrumental  Music 

Elementary 

Elementary 

Early  Tears 

Elementary 

Instrumental  Music 

Early  Tears 

Elementary 

Visual  Arts 

Assistant  Teacher,  Early  Tears 

Assistant  Teacher,  Early  Tears 

Elementary-Librarian 
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STANDING  COMMITTEES,   1975-76 


ADMINISTRATIVE  BOARD 

The  Associate  Dean  for  Undergraduate  Studies  {Chair),  the  Dean,  the  Dean 
of  Students,  the  Class  Deans,  the  Registrar,  the  College  Physician,  David  Ball, 
Margaret  Shook,  Diedrick  Snoek. 

AID  TO  FACULTY  SCHOLARSHIP  {elected) 

The  Dean  {Chair),  the  President,  the  Assistant  to  the  President,  Robert  Haddad 
(1976),  **Jeanne  Powell  (1977),  Thalia  Pandiri  (1978),  Frances  Volkmann 
(1979).    Substitute  for  the  second  semester:    Seymour  Itzkoff. 

BOARD  OF  ADMISSION 

The  President  {Chair),  the  Dean,  the  Director  of  Admission,  the  Associate  Di- 
rector of  Admission,  the  Dean  of  Students,  the  Freshman  Class  Dean,  the  in- 
coming Freshman  Class  Dean,  Mark  Aldrich,  Leonard  Berkman,  Peter  Bloom, 
Susan  Bourque,  Johnnella  Butler,  Allen  Curran,  Charles  Cutler,  fKarl  Donfried, 
Dean  Flower,  fLawrence  Joseph,  Karen  Kepler,  Barry  Leon,  Lester  Little,  Rob- 
ert Merritt,  Patricia  Skarda,  Malcolm  Smith,  fWendy  Willett,  fjackson  Wilson. 

COLLEGE  PLANNING  AND  RESOURCES  {elected) 

The  President  {Chair),  Trustees:  Virginia  Glover,  Richard  Leahy;  The  Dean, 
the  Treasurer,  the  Director  of  Development,  the  President  of  the  Alumnae  As- 
sociation, the  Chair  of  the  Faculty  Conference  Committee:  Robert  Haddad 
(1976),  Phyllis  Lehmann  (1976),  Robert  Averitt  (1977),  Robert  Burger  (1978), 
Cecelia  Kenyon  (1979).  The  Executive  Representative  of  the  Student  Govern- 
ment Association:  Mary  Burke  '76,  the  President  of  the  Senior  Class:  Kaarina 
Salovaara  '76;  the  Assistant  to  the  President  (Secretary). 

COMMITTEES  {elected) 

The  President  {Chair),  the  Dean,  Dennis  Hudson  (1976),  **Jeanne  Powell 
(1976),  Steven  Goldstein  (1976),  Margaret  Shook  (1976).  Substitute  for  the 
second  semester:  Philip  Reid.  The  expanded  Committee  includes  in  addition, 
the  Executive  Representative  of  the  Student  Government  Association,  Mary 
Burke  '76,  and  two  students. 

EDUCATIONAL  POLICY  {elected) 

The  Dean  {Chair),  the  President,  fDonna  Divine  (1976),  Marjorie  Senechal 
(1976),  fHarold  Skulsky  (1976),  George  Mair  (1977),  Helen  Searing  (1977), 
♦Allen  Weinstein  (1977),  Jean  Higgins  (1978),  Thalia  Pandiri  (1978),  Frances 
Volkmann  (1978).  Substitutes  for  the  year:  Lawrence  Fink,  Dennis  Hudson. 
Substitute  for  the  first  semester:    Peter  Pufall. 


*Absent  for  the  first  semester 
**Absent  for  the  second  semester 
t  Absent  for  the  year 
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FACULTY  CONFERENCE  {elected) 

Robert  Haddad  (Chair)  (1976),  Elizabeth  von  Klemperer  (1977),  fjoan  Afterica 
(1978),  Adrienne  Auerswald  (1979),  Thomas  Derr  (1980).  Substitute  for  the 
year:    Helen  Searing. 

FACULTY  OFFICES 

Sten  Stenson  (Chair),  Andree  Demay,  Ronald  Macdonald. 

FINANCIAL  AID 

The  President  (Chair),  the  Dean,  the  Dean  of  Students,  the  Director  of  Financial 
Aid,  the  Treasurer,  the  Chair  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Students,  David 
Ball,  **Karl  Donfried  (first  semester),  Sue  Freeman  (second  semester),  Stephen 
Tilley. 

FOREIGN  STUDENTS 

Joan  Bramwell  (Chair),  Rebecca  Lindsey,  Jochen  Hoffmann,  Gerald  Hyman, 
Jess  Josephs,  Iole  Magri,  Taitetsu  Unno,  Igor  Zelljadt. 

GRADUATE  STUDY 

Charlotte  Fitch  (Chair),  Joan  Bramwell,  Karen  Kepler,  Robert  Miller,  Nora 
Jaffe,  Joan  Weston,  *Stanley  Rothman,  George  de  Villafranca. 

GRIEVANCE  (elected) 

Louis  Cohn-Haft  (1976),  Jean  Higgins  (1976),  Martha  Acklesberg  (1977), 
Howard  Nenner  (1977),  *Philip  Reid  (1977).  Alternates:  Alice  Clemente, 
Thomas  Elder. 

HONORARY  DEGREES 

Joan  Bramwell  (Chair),  (1976),  Thomas  Lowry  (1977),  Klemens  von  Klemperer 
(1978),  and  three  students. 

HONORS  AND  INDEPENDENT  PROGRAMS 

Steven  Goldstein  (Chair),  the  President,  the  Dean,  the  Associate  Dean  for  Under- 
graduate Studies,  Stanley  Elkins,  Myron  Glazer,  John  Hill,  Jeanne  McFarland, 
fDonald  Reutener,  Stephen  Tilley,  Elizabeth  von  Klemperer. 

JUNIPER  LODGE 

Betty  Baum  (Chair),  Murray  Kiteley,  Peter  Rowe,  Margaret  Zelljadt. 

LECTURES 

Donald  Robinson  (Chair),  Kenneth  Connelly  (first  semester)  Bruce  Dahlberg 
(second  semester),  Judith  Lerner,  Richard  Olivo,  Robert  Petersson,  Mary  Mc- 
Dougle  (Secretary). 
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LIBRARY 

George  Mair  {Chair),  the  Librarian,  Peter  Bloom,  John  Burk,  fRobert  Harris, 
fDavid  Haskell,  Phyllis  Lehmann,  **Paul  Pickrel. 

MARSHALS 

Lawrence  Fink,  fWilly  Schumann,  Elizabeth  Tyrrell  (College  Marshals),  Rita 
Benson,  Martha  Clute,  Andree  Demay,  Charlotte  Fitch,  Kenneth  McCartney, 
Walter  Morris-Hale,  Caryl  Newhof,  Dorothy  Stahl,  William  Van  Voris. 

MOTION  PICTURES 

Philip  Green  {Chair),  Leonard  Berkman,  Mary  Ellen  Birkett,  *George  Cohen, 
Charles  Cutler,  fMargherita  Dinale,  Richard  Neubert,  Nancy  Frazier  {Secretary, 
first  semester),  Barbara  Schimmel  {Secretary,  second  semester). 

REGISTRATION  OF  STUDENTS 

Caryl  Newhof  {Chair),  the  Registrar,  Martha  Clute,  **Raymond  Ducharme,  and 
two  students. 

SCIENCE  ADVISORY 

Mary  Laprade  {Chair),  the  Dean,  Jess  Josephs,  Margaret  Olivo,  Peter  Pufall, 
Ann  Tallman. 

STUDENT  AFFAIRS 

The  President  {Chair),  the  Dean,  the  Dean  of  Students,  Martha  Ackelsberg, 
Jacquelynne  Parsons,  Thomas  Tymoczko;  Executive  Representative  of  the  Stu- 
dent Government  Association:  Mary  Burke  '76;  Head  of  House  Presidents: 
Deborah  Lawson  '76;  Aleta  Borrud  '78,  Sue  Halpern  '77,  Alida  Metcalfe  '76. 

STUDY  ABROAD 

The  Dean  {Chair),  the  President,  the  Associate  Dean  for  Undergraduate  Studies, 
the  Treasurer,  the  Chair  (or  Chair's  delegate)  of  the  Departments  of  French, 
German,  Government,  and  Italian,  Jeanne  McFarland,  Philipp  Naegele,  How- 
ard Nenner,  Marjorie  Senechal,  Taitetsu  Unno. 

TENURE  AND  PROMOTION  {elected) 

The  President  {Chair),  the  Dean,  fVernon  Harward  (1976),  Bert  Mendelson 
(1977),  fNelly  Hoyt  (1978),  fElizabeth  Horner  (1979),  Philip  Green  (1980). 
Substitutes  for  one  year:    Adrienne  Auerswald,  Murray  Kiteley,  Leo  Weinstein. 

CHAIRS  OF  ACADEMIC  DIVISIONS 
Division  I:    The  Humanities: 

Division  II:    The  Social  Sciences  and  History:    Peter  Rose 
Division  III:   The  Natural  Sciences  and  Mathematics:   Bruce  Hawkins 
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Smith  College  began  in  the  conscience  of  a  New  England  woman.  The  sum  of 
money  with  which  the  first  land  was  bought,  the  first  buildings  erected,  and  the 
foundations  of  the  endowment  laid  was  the  bequest  of  Sophia  Smith  who,  finding 
herself  at  the  age  of  sixty-five  the  sole  inheritor  of  a  large  fortune,  left  it  for  the 
founding  of  a  college  for  women  because  after  much  perplexity,  deliberation,  and 
advice,  she  had  concluded  that  in  this  way  she  could  best  fulfill  a  moral  obligation. 

The  advice  had  its  inception  in  the  mind  of  a  New  England  minister.  From 
John  Morton  Greene,  Sophia  Smith  received  suggestions  which  she  pondered  and 
discussed,  and  from  among  which  she  finally  accepted  that  which  we  must  acclaim 
as  the  wisest  and  most  beneficent.  The  idea  that  Mr.  Greene  presented  and  Sophia 
Smith  adopted  is  clearly  expressed  in  a  passage  in  Sophia  Smith's  will  that  must  be 
regarded  as  their  joint  production,  drafted  by  him,  amended  and  approved  by  her. 
The  language  is  as  follows: 

I  hereby  make  the  following  provisions  for  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  an  Institution  for  the  higher  education  of  young  women,  with  . 
the  design  to  furnish  for  my  own  sex  means  and  facilities  for  education 
equal  to  those  which  are  afforded  now  in  our  Colleges  to  young  men. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  by  the  higher  and  more  thorough  Christian  educa- 
tion of  women,  what  are  called  their  "wrongs"  will  be  redressed,  their 
wages  adjusted,  their  weight  of  influence  in  reforming  the  evils  of  society 
will  be  greatly  increased,  as  teachers,  as  writers,  as  mothers,  as  members  of 
society,  their  power  for  good  will  be  incalculably  enlarged. 

Later,  after  enumerating  the  subjects  which  still  form  a  vital  part  of  the  cur- 
riculum of  the  College,  she  adds:  "And  in  such  other  studies  as  coming  times  may 
develop  or  demand  for  the  education  of  women  and  the  progress  of  the  race,  I  would 
have  the  education  suited  to  the  mental  and  physical  wants  of  woman.  It  is  not  my 
design  to  render  my  sex  any  the  less  feminine,  but  to  develop  as  fully  as  may  be  the 
powers  of  womanhood,  and  furnish  women  with  the  means  of  usefulness,  happiness 
and  honor,  now  withheld  from  them."  She  further  directed  that  "without  giving 
preference  to  any  sect  or  denomination,  all  the  education  and  all  the  discipline  shall 
be  pervaded  by  the  Spirit  of  Evangelical  Christian  Religion." 

When  one  considers  what  would  today  be  regarded  as  the  somewhat  narrow  and 
puritanical  type  of  culture  in  which  the  authors  of  these  sentences  were  living,  one 
cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  by  their  wisdom,  liberality,  and  farsightedness.  The 
general  terms  in  which  the  purposes  of  women's  education  are  defined  are  perfectly 
valid  today.  Provision  is  made  for  change  of  outlook  and  development  in  the  scope, 
of  education.  While  the  fundamentally  religious  interest  of  the  founder  is  stressed, 
the  College  is  kept  clear  of  entanglement  with  institutional  Christianity. 
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I 

It  is  one  thing  to  state  an  ideal  and  give  a  commission,  it  is  another  to  carry  them 
out.  Laurenus  Clark  Seelye  in  1873  undertook  the  presidency  of  the  new  college, 
and  in  1875  Smith  College  was  opened  with  fourteen  students.  His  inaugural  ad- 
dress laid  down  the  main  lines  of  educational  policy  on  which  the  new  college  was 
to  run,  and  again  it  is  amazing  to  note  how  little  these  have  to  be  modified  to  describe 
the  College  of  today.  There  is  the  same  high  standard  of  admission,  matching  that 
of  the  best  colleges  for  men,  the  same  breadth  in  the  curriculum,  the  same  interest  in 
literature,  art,  music,  and  what  are  now  classed  as  the  natural  and  social  sciences. 
What  we  are  less  likely  to  note  is  the  faith  needed  to  establish  these  standards  and  to 
stick  to  them  in  an  atmosphere  of  skepticism  and  ridicule. 

For  thirty-five  years  President  Seelye  carried  the  College  forward.  Its  assets  grew 
from  the  original  bequest  of  about  $400,000  to  over  $3,000,000;  its  faculty  from 
half  a  dozen  to  one  hundred  twenty-two;  its  student  body  from  fourteen  to  1635; 
its  buildings  from  three  to  thirty-five.  These  figures  are  a  testimony  to  his  remark- 
able financial  and  administrative  ability,  yet  they  are  chiefly  important  as  symbols 
of  a  greater  achievement.  With  few  educational  theories — none  of  them  revolu- 
tionary— he  had  set  going  a  process  for  the  molding  of  the  minds  and  spirits  of  young 
women,  had  supervised  the  process  for  a  generation,  and  had  stamped  upon  several 
thousand  graduates  the  mark  of  his  own  ideals  and  his  own  integrity. 

II 

It  is  hard  to  follow  the  king,  and  the  problem  which  faced  President  Seelye's  suc- 
cessor was  no  easy  one.  The  growth  of  the  College  had  acquired  a  strong  momen- 
tum, and  numbers  increased  of  themselves;  Marion  Le  Roy  Burton's  task  was  to 
perfect  the  organization  for  taking  care  of  these  numbers.  This  meant  the  mod- 
ernizing of  the  business  methods  of  the  administration,  the  improvement  of  the 
ratio  of  instructors  to  students,  the  raising  of  salaries  to  retain  and  improve  the 
staff,  the  providing  of  more  adequate  equipment,  and  the  revision  of  the  curricu- 
lum. The  seven  years  of  his  service  saw  the  further  growth  of  the  College  to  over 
1900  students,  the  increase  of  its  assets  by  over  $1,000,000,  and  substantial  progress 
in  educational  efficiency.  The  business  reorganization  was  well  begun  when  in 
1917  President  Burton  accepted  the  presidency  of  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

Ill 

Now  one  of  the  largest  women's  colleges  in  the  world,  Smith  College  faced  prob- 
lems which  it  shared  with  both  colleges  and  universities.  President  William  Allan 
Neilson  set  about  to  develop  all  the  advantages  which  only  a  large  institution  can 


Note: — Among  the  sources  of  this  account  are  the  historical  addresses  given  by  President 
William  Allan  Neilson  on  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  and  by  Ada  Comstock  Notestein  '97 
(former  Dean  of  Smith  and  President  of  Radcliffe)  on  the  Seventy-Fifth  Anniversary 
of  the  College. 
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offer,  and  at  the  same  time  to  avoid  any  disadvantages  which  might  be  inherent  in 
the  size  of  the  institution.  While  the  number  of  instructors  was  constantly  increased, 
the  number  of  students  was  held  to  approximately  two  thousand.  With  the  con- 
struction of  further  dormitories,  each  one  of  them  housing  sixty  or  seventy  students 
in  accordance  with  the  original  "cottage  plan"  of  the  founders,  it  became  possible 
for  all  students  to  live  "on  campus."  An  expanded  administrative  system  provided 
a  separate  Dean  for  each  college  class,  a  staff  of  five  resident  physicians,  and  a  Director 
of  Vocational  Guidance  and  Placement.  In  addition,  the  curriculum  was  revised 
under  President  Neilson's  guidance  in  order  to  provide  a  pattern  still  familiar  in 
institutions  throughout  the  country:  a  broad  general  foundation  in  various  fields  of 
knowledge  followed  by  a  more  intensive  study  of  a  major  subject. 

There  were  other  innovations.  The  School  for  Social  Work  resulted  from  a 
suggestion  that  the  College  give  training  in  psychiatric  social  work  and  thus  serve 
in  the  rehabilitation  of  veterans  of  World  War  I.  The  Smith  College  Day  School 
and  the  Elisabeth  Morrow  Morgan  Nursery  School  gave  students  in  education  a 
field  for  observation  and  practice  teaching.  The  Junior  Years  Abroad,  Special 
Honors  programs,  and  interdepartmental  majors  in  science,  landscape  architecture, 
and  theatre  added  variety  and  excitement  to  the  course  of  study. 

Yet  the  great  contribution  of  President  Neilson's  long  administration  did  not  lie 
in  any  of  these  achievements  or  in  their  sum.  In  his  time  Smith  College  came  to 
be  recognized  in  America  and  abroad  not  only  as  a  reputable  member  of  the  aca- 
demic community  but  as  one  of  the  leading  colleges  of  this  country,  whether  for 
men  or  women.  Its  position  in  the  front  rank  was  established.  Its  size,  its  vigor, 
the  distinction  of  its  faculty,  and  the  ability  of  its  alumnae  were  factors  in  this  recog- 
nition; but  a  certain  statesmanlike  quality  in  its  President  had  much  to  do  with 
bringing  it  to  the  fore  whenever  academic  problems  were  under  discussion.  Wher- 
ever Mr.  Neilson  went,  his  ability  to  penetrate  to  the  heart  of  a  question  helped  to 
clarify  thinking,  dissipate  prejudice,  and  foster  agreement;  and  the  College  rose  with 
him  in  the  estimation  of  the  educational  world  and  of  the  country. 

IV 

The  fourth  administration  of  Smith  College  began,  like  the  third,  in  a  time  of 
international  conflict,  under  the  cloud  of  wars  and  rumors  of  wars.  President  Neilson 
retired  at  the  end  of  the  academic  year  1938-39;  during  the  interregnum  Eliza- 
beth Cutter  Morrow  served  her  college  as  Acting  President  and  earned  its  deep 
gratitude.  At  the  opening  of  the  year  1940-41,  President  Herbert  Davis,  formerly 
Professor  of  English  at  the  University  of  Toronto  and  at  Cornell  University,  took  office. 

The  college  went  into  year-round  session  in  order  to  allow  for  acceleration  on  an 
optional  basis;  members  of  the  faculty  and  staff  were  called  into  many  fields  of 
government  service.  The  Navy  Department  invited  Smith  College  to  provide 
facilities  for  the  first  Officers'  Training  Unit  of  the  Women's  Reserve,  and  between 
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August,  1942,  and  the  closing  of  the  school  in  January,  1945,  more  than  ninety-five 
hundred  women  received  their  commissions. 

After  the  war,  the  College  returned  to  its  regular  calendar,  and  a  revised  curricu- 
lum proposed  by  a  Faculty  Committee  was  adopted.  Much-needed  building  pro- 
jects were  carried  out.  Among  them  was  a  new  heating  plant  and  the  establishment 
of  a  student  recreation  hall  which,  at  the  request  of  the  students,  was  named  Davis 
Center  in  honor  of  their  president,  shortly  before  he  left  in  June,  1949,  to  accept  a 
post  at  Oxford  University. 

V 

The  anniversary  year  1949-50  opened  under  President  Benjamin  Fletcher  Wright, 
formerly  Professor  of  Government  at  Harvard  University  and  Chairman  of  that 
University's  Committee  on  General  Education.  The  Inauguration  of  the  President 
and  the  Convocation  in  honor  of  the  seventy-fifth  year,  held  jointly  on  the  19th  and 
20th  of  October,  were  marked  in  word  and  spirit  by  recognition  not  only  of  the  bril- 
liant record  of  the  past  but  of  a  great  responsibility  toward  the  future.  "Our  legacy 
is  not  narrow  and  confining,"  said  Mr.  Wright.  "The  founders  of  this  College  faced 
their  own  times  with  courage,  and  they  had  confidence  that  later  generations  would 
advance  their  work.  We  shall  be  faithful  to  that  trust  only  if  we  carry  on  our  heri- 
tage in  their  spirit."  At  the  end  of  the  year  this  confidence  was  notably  demonstrated 
in  the  successful  completion  of  the  Seven  Million  Dollar  Fund  representing  four  years 
of  devoted  effort  on  the  part  of  alumnae,  students,  and  friends  of  the  College. 

Among  the  achievements  of  President  Wright's  administration  were  the  introduc- 
tion of  interdepartmental  courses  and  the  expansion  of  the  honors  program.  In 
spite  of  increasing  financial  burdens  the  economic  situation  of  the  College  was  im- 
proved, faculty  salaries  were  increased,  and  the  College  received  a  large  gift  to  be 
used  for  a  new  faculty  office  and  class  room  building  to  be  named  in  the  President's 
honor.  After  ten  years  in  office,  Mr.  Wright  resigned  in  order  to  resume  teaching 
and  research  in  the  field  of  constitutional  law. 

VI 

The  sixth  administration  of  the  College  was  assumed  in  the  fall  of  1959  by  Professor 
Thomas  Corwin  Mendenhall,  who  came  to  Smith  College  from  the  Department  of 
History  at  Yale  University  where  his  most  recent  administrative  posts  had  been 
Master  of  Berkeley  College  and  Director  of  the  Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching  Program. 

In  President  Mendenhall's  administration,  the  curriculum  has  once  again  been 
re-examined  and  revised  to  adjust  it  to  the  changing  needs  of  an  increasingly  well- 
prepared  student  body.  No  longer  are  specific  courses  required  for  graduation  and 
emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the  interests  and  capacities  of  the  individual  student, 
through  departmental  honors  programs,  the  Smith  Scholars  program,  and  independ- 
ent study.    Amherst,  Hampshire,  Mount  Holyoke  and  Smith  Colleges  and  the  Uni- 
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versity  of  Massachusetts  have  broadened  their  previously  established  Five  College 
Cooperation  to  make  available  to  their  students  and  faculties  a  variety  of  jointly 
sponsored  facilities  and  opportunities  (see  p.  48).  The  Clark  Science  Center  now 
provides  the  College  with  modern  facilities  for  teaching  and  research  in  the  Sci- 
ences; the  Mendenhall  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts  unites  a  new  theatre  and 
studios  for  work  in  theatrical  production  and  the  dance  with  the  Werner  Josten 
Library,  which  serves  the  Departments  of  Music  and  Theatre  and  Speech.  The  Fine 
Arts  Center  furnishes  new  quarters  for  the  Museum  of  Art,  the  Art  Library,  and  both 
the  history  and  the  studio  teaching  programs  of  the  Department  of  Art.  In  January, 
1975,  ground  was  broken  for  the  addition  to  the  Scott  Gymnasium. 

In  1971  the  Augmented  College  Planning  Committee,  including  representatives 
from  the  Faculty,  the  Board  of  Trustees,  the  Students,  the  Alumnae  Association,  and 
the  Administration,  submitted  their  report  on  "Smith  College  and  the  Question  of 
Coeducation."  The  response  was  a  reaffirmation  of  Smith  as  a  women's  college. 
The  College,  by  vote  of  the  Faculty  and  Trustees,  confirmed  that  its  leading  purpose 
is  the  education  of  women,  which  it  finds  to  be  consistent  both  with  the  intention  of 
its  founder  and  with  the  needs  of  the  present  time; 

affirmed  that  experience  with  the  Five  College  and  Twelve  College  Exchanges  has 
shown  that  these  programs  expand  the  academic  opportunities  open  to  Smith  stu- 
dents and  offer  many  of  the  advantages  of  coeducation  without  weakening  the  char- 
acter of  the  College  as  an  institution  primarily  for  women; 

decided  to  maintain  the  character  of  the  College  as  predominantly  for  women. 
Men  should  not  be  admitted  to  candidacy  for  the  bachelor's  degree.  Men  admitted 
to  residence  on  the  campus  as  visiting  students  should  be  limited  to  one  year  in  resi- 
dence. The  number  of  men  in  residence  should  continue  to  be  a  distinctively  small 
proportion  of  the  total  number  of  undergraduates; 

agreed  that,  because  of  the  question  of  coeducation  and  other  considerations,  both 
academic  and  financial,  the  College  should  engage  in  the  most  careful  exploration 
with  the  other  colleges  of  the  Valley  of  the  possibility  of  much  closer  cooperation 
than  now  exists,  while  encouraging  each  college  to  maintain  its  own  identity  and 
character; 

resolved  that,  within  the  limitations  set  by  its  principal  commitment  to  under- 
graduate education  and  by  the  financial  resources  available  to  it,  the  College  should 
actively  seek  ways  in  which  it  can  contribute  to  the  further  improvement  of  the  status 
of  women  and  can  encourage  its  students  to  develop  and  exercise  their  full  potential 
as  members  of  society. 

1974-75  marked  the  Centennial  Year  of  Smith  College,  and  in  September,  1974, 
the  seven-year  capital  campaign  goal  of  $45  million  was  achieved  and  surpassed  by 
more  than  SI  million.  In  June,  1975,  Mr.  Mendenhall  retired  after  sixteen  years  in 
office. 
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VII 

The  seventh  administration  coincides  with  the  beginning  of  Smith  College's  second 
century.  Jill  Ker  Conway,  formerly  Vice-President,  Internal  Affairs  at  the  University 
of  Toronto,  is  the  first  woman  to  be  named  President  of  Smith  College. 

The  growth  of  Smith  College  is  evident  enough  in  the  contrast  between  the  small 
beginnings  and  the  present  achievement:  between  the  original  corner  lot  of  thirteen 
acres  and  a  campus  of  400  acres,  including  the  astronomy  observatory  site  in  Whately; 
between  Sophia  Smith's  legacy  of  $400,000  and  total  assets  of  $170,171,527,  between 
the  first  class  of  fourteen  and  the  1974-75  enrollment  of  2,582;  between  the  eleven 
graduates  of  1879  and  an  alumnae  roster  of  36,000.  Expansion  has  meant  no  change 
in  the  ideals  set  for  the  College  by  the  founders  and  carried  on  by  all  the  great  com- 
pany who  have  loved  and  worked  for  Smith  College.  By  putting  quality  first,  by 
coveting  the  best,  by  cherishing  the  values  for  which  the  College  has  always  stood, 
those  who  serve  it  now  are  united  in  devotion  and  in  commitment  with  all  who  have 
served  it  in  the  past.  It  is  this  corporate  loyalty  which  has  always  been,  and  will 
continue  to  be,  the  abiding  strength  of  Smith  College. 


THE  WILLIAM  ALLAN  NEILSON  CHAIR  OF 
RESEARCH 

The  William  Allan  Neilson  Professorship,  commemorating  President  Neilson's 
profound  concern  for  scholarship  and  research,  has  been  held  by  the  following 
distinguished  scholars: 

Kurt  Koffka,  ph.d.     Psychology.     1927-32. 
G.  Antonio  Borgese,  ph.d.     Comparative  Literature.     1932-35. 

Sir  Herbert  J.  C.  Grierson,  m.a.,  ll.d.,  litt.d.  English.  Second  semester, 1937-38. 
Alfred  Einstein,  dr.  phil.     Music.     First  semester,  1939-40;  1949-50. 
George  Edward  Moore,  d.litt.,  ll.d.     Philosophy.     First  semester,  1940-41. 
Karl  Kelchner  Darrow,  ph.d.     Physics.     Second  semester,  1940-41. 
Carl  Lotus  Becker,  ph.d.,  litt.d.     History.     Second  semester,  1941-42. 
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Albert  F.  Blakeslee,  ph.d.,  sc.d.  (hon.)     Botany.     1942-43. 
Edgar  Wind,  ph.d.     Art.     1944-48. 

David  Nichol  Smith,  m.a.,  d.litt.  (hon.),  ll.d.     English.    First  semester,  1946-47. 
David  Mitrany,  ph.d.,  d.sc.     International  Relations.     Second  semester,  1950-51. 
Pieter  Geyl,  litt.d.     History.     Second  semester,  1951-52. 
Wystan  Hugh  Auden,  b.a.     English.     Second  semester,  1952-53. 
Alfred  Kazin,  m.a.     English.     1954-55. 

Harlow  Shapley,  ph.d.,  ll.d.,  sc.d.,  litt.d.,  dr.  (hon.)    Astronomy.    First  semester. 
1956-57. 

Philip  Ellis  Wheelwright,  ph.d.     Philosophy.     Second  semester,  1957-58. 
Karl  Lehmann,  ph.d.     Art.     Second  semester,  1958-59. 
Alvin  Harvey  Hansen,  ph.d.,  ll.d.     Economics.    Second  semester,  1959-60. 
Philippe  Emmanuel  Le  Corbeiller,  dr.-es-sc.  a.m.  (hon.)    Physics.    First  semester, 

1960-61. 
Eudora  Welty,  b.a.,  litt.d.     English.     Second  semester,  1961-62. 
Denes  Bartha,  ph.d.     Music.     Second  semester,  1963-64. 
Dietrich  Gerhard,  ph.d.     History.     First  semester,  1967-68. 
Louis  Frederick  Fieser,  ph.d.,  sc.d.  (hon.),  d.pharm.  (hon.)     Chemistry.      Second 

semester,  1967-68. 
Wolfgang  Stechow,  dr.phil.,  l.h.d.,  d.f.a.  (hon.).     Art.    Second  semester,  1968- 

69. 
Robert  A.  Nisbet,  ph.d.     Sociology  and  Anthropology.     First  semester,  1971-72. 
Louise  Cuyler,  ph.d.    Music.    Second  semester,  1974-75. 
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The  curriculum  and  Faculty  of  the  College  form  an  almost  inseparable  entity  and, 
together  with  able  students,  constitute  the  essential  elements  of  the  College.  Even 
though  these  elements  change  and  the  curriculum  is  revised  and  adjusted  accordingly, 
we  continue  to  believe  in  the  goals  of  a  liberal  arts  education.  The  student  may 
pursue  a  liberal  arts  education  by  taking  courses  in  the  major  fields  of  knowledge: 
Literature,  either  in  English  or  some  other  language,  because  it  is  a  major  form  of 

aesthetic  expression,  contributes  to  our  understanding  of  human  experience,  and 

plays  a  central  role  in  the  development  of  culture; 
Historical  studies,  either  in  history  or  in  historically  oriented  courses  in  art,  music, 

religion,  philosophy,  and  theatre,  because  they  provide  a  perspective  on  the  de- 
velopment of  human  society  and  culture  and  detach  us  from  the  parochialism  of 

the  present; 
Social  science,  because  it  offers  a  systematic  and  critical  inquiry  into  human  nature, 

social  institutions,  and  human  relationships; 
Natural  science,  because  of  its  methods,  its  contribution  to  our  understanding  of  the 

world  around  us,  and  its  significance  in  modern  culture; 
Mathematics  and  analytic  philosophy,  because  they  foster  an  understanding  of  the  nature 

and  use  of  formal,  rational  thought; 
The  arts,  because  they  constitute  the  media  through  which  man  has  sought,  through 

the  ages,  to  express  his  deepest  feeling  and  values;  and 
A  foreign  language,  because  it  frees  one  from  the  limits  of  one's  own  tongue,  provide 

access  to  another  culture,  and  makes  possible  communication  outside  one's  ow 

society. 

Physical  Education  is  recommended  for  recreation,  health,  and  the  opportunity 
to  develop  skills  that  may  enrich  one's  future  life. 

The  diversity  of  student  interests,  aptitudes  and  backgrounds,  the  range  and  variety 
of  the  curriculum,  and  the  rapidity  of  change  in  knowledge  and  ways  of  learning 
make  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  prescribe  a  detailed  and  complete  course  of 
study  which  would  implement  these  goals  and  be  appropriate  for  every  student.  The 
requirements  for  the  degree  are  therefore  quite  general  and  allow  much  flexibility 
in  the  design  of  a  course  of  study  leading  to  the  degree. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  DEGREE 

The  requirements  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  from  Smith  College  are  the  com- 
pletion to  a  specified  standard  of  32  semester  courses  of  academic  work  (128  semester 
hours):  9  to  12  of  these  courses  must  be  chosen  to  satisfy  the  requisites  of  the  major 
field,  which  include  a  competence  examination;  16  courses  must  be  outside  the  major. 
For  graduation  the  minimum  standard  of  performance  is  a  cumulative  average  of  C 
in  all  academic  work  and  a  minimum  average  of  C  in  the  senior  year. 
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Candidates  for  the  degree  must  complete  at  least  two  years  of  academic  work  in 
residence  at  Smith  College  in  Northampton;  one  of  these  must  be  either  the  junior 
or  senior  year. 

COURSE  PROGRAMS 

Regular  Course  Programs 

The  normal  course  load  consists  of  four  full  courses  in  each  of  eight  semesters.  The 
minimum  course  load  in  any  semester  is  three  full  courses  (12  semester  course  credits) 
taken  for  regular  letter  grades. 

Major  programs  are  offered  in  all  departments  except  Physical  Education.  There 
are,  in  addition,  interdepartmental  majors  in  American  Studies,  Ancient  Studies, 
Biochemistry,  and  Comparative  Literature. 

A  student's  program  requires  from  nine  to  twelve  regular  semester  courses  in  a 
departmental  or  interdepartmental  major  and  sixteen  semester  courses  outside  the 
major.  The  remainder  of  the  program,  usually  four  to  seven  semester  courses,  may 
be  elected  at  the  student's  discretion,  inside  or  outside  the  major.  The  student  must 
also  complete  satisfactorily  an  examination  of  competence  which  may  be  a  written 
and/or  oral  examination,  a  paper,  or  a  project;  the  options  differ  and  are  determined 
by  individual  departments.  The  requirements  for  each  major,  including  the  exam- 
ination of  competence,  are  described  at  the  end  of  the  course  listings  for  each  major 
department.  Each  student  must  select  a  major  in  the  fall  or  spring  of  her  sophomore 
year  and  is  thereafter  advised  by  a  faculty  member  from  that  major  department.  If 
the  educational  needs  of  an  individual  student  cannot  be  met  in  any  of  the  specified 
majors,  a  student  may  design  and  undertake  an  interdepartmental  major  sponsored 
by  at  least  two  departments,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Committee  on  Honors 
and  Independent  Programs. 

A  student  may  complete  the  requirements  of  two  departmental  majors  and  have 
both  indicated  on  her  record. 

r  Accelerated  Course  Programs 

Students  having  a  cumulative  average  of  B  may  request  permission  from  the 
Administrative  Board  to  complete  the  requirements  for  the  degree  in  six  or  seven 
semesters.  Petitions  must  be  filed  with  the  Class  Dean  at  least  two  semesters  before 
the  expected  date  of  graduation.  Four  semesters,  including  two  of  the  final  four 
isemesters  of  degree  work,  must  be  completed  in  residence  at  Smith  College  in  North- 
mpton.  No  more  than  twelve  semester  hours  of  summer  school  credit  may  be 
counted  toward  the  degree.  No  more  than  one  semester's  credit  may  be  accumulated 
toward  the  degree  through  a  combination  of  Advanced  Placement  and  summer 
(School  credit.  Normally  the  requirements  for  the  major  and  the  requirement  of  six- 
teen courses  outside  the  major  must  be  fulfilled  with  Smith  College  or  approved  trans- 
fer credit,  but  not  with  Advanced  Placement  or  summer  school  credit. 
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Honors  Program 

A  Departmental  Honors  Program  allows  a  student  with  strong  academic  back 
ground  to  work  with  greater  independence  and  in  greater  depth  in  the  field  of  her 
major.  The  program  allows  for  flexibility  in  the  planning  and  execution  of  th< 
major  and,  at  the  same  time,  gives  recognition  to  students  who  do  work  of  high 
quality  in  the  preparation  of  a  thesis  and  in  courses  and  seminars. 

Each  department  has  a  Director  of  Honors,  schedules  its  own  honors  program, 
and  sets  its  own  conditions  for  admission.  Some  programs  commence  in  the  second 
semester  of  the  sophomore  year,  others  as  late  as  October  1  of  the  senior  year.  The 
requirements  for  the  honors  program  follow  the  description  of  the  major  in  each 
departmental  course  listing.  Interested  students  should  discuss  the  program  with 
the  Departmental  Director  of  Honors. 

For  admission  to  the  honors  program  a  student  submits  a  petition  to  her  Depart- 
mental Director  of  Honors.  The  Director  forwards  the  petition,  together  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  department,  to  the  Committee  on  Honors  and  Independent 
Programs  for  final  approval. 

Students  in  a  student-designed  interdepartmental  major  may  petition  to  enter  an 
Honors  program  in  that  major.  The  petition  for  admission  to  the  Honors  program 
must  include  the  advisers'  approval  and  be  presented  in  writing  to  the  Committee 
on  Honors  and  Independent  Programs. 

A  prospective  honors  student  should  provide  evidence  of  a  strong  academic  back 
ground  and  ability  to  work  independently  at  the  level  expected  in  the  program. 

Smith  Scholars  Program 

The  Smith  Scholars  Program  provides  a  framework  within  which  highly  motivated 
and  talented  students  are  allowed  to  spend  one  or  two  years  working  on  projects  o; 
their  own  devising,  freed  in  varying  degrees  from  normal  college  requirements. 
Though  highly  selective,  the  program  is  aimed  at  a  wide  variety  of  students:  those 
who  are  unusally  creative,  those  who  are  unusually  well  prepared  to  do  independent 
work  in  a  particular  academic  discipline,  those  who  are  committed  to  either  a  subject 
matter  or  an  approach  that  cuts  across  conventional  disciplines,  and  those  who  have 
the  ability  to  translate  experience  gained  in  work  done  outside  the  College  into 
academic  terms. 

A  student  may  apply  for  admission  to  the  program  at  any  time  between  December 
10  of  her  sophomore  year  and  May  10  of  her  junior  year.  The  student  submits  to 
the  Committee  on  Honors  and  Independent  Programs  a  statement  of  her  program 
and  project,  two  supporting  recommendations  from  instructors  who  have  taught  her 
in  class,  and  an  evaluation  of  her  proposal  and  of  her  capacity  to  complete  it  from  the 
faculty  members  who  will  advise  her. 

The  proportion  of  work  to  be  done  in  normal  courses  by  a  Smith  Scholar  will  be 
decided  jointly  by  the  student,  her  adviser(s),  and  the  Committee. 
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Advisers  are  expected  to  submit  to  the  Committee,  each  semester,  evaluations  ol 
the  students'  progress.  The  Committee  will  review  these  evaluations  and  may  ask 
a  student  to  withdraw  from  the  Smith  Scholars  Program  and  resume  a  normal  course 
program  if  the  special  project  is  not  progressing  well. 

Work  done  in  the  program  may  result  in  a  thesis,  a  group  of  related  papers,  an 
original  piece  of  work  such  as  a  play,  or  some  combination  of  these. 

The  student's  record,  for  the  period  she  is  in  the  program,  will  include  grades  in 
whatever  courses  she  has  taken,  her  advisers'  evaluation  of  her  performance,  and 
the  Committee's  recommendation  with  respect  to  her  degree. 

Independent  Study 

Juniors  and  seniors,  with  the  approval  of  their  department(s)  and  the  Committee 
on  Honors  and  Independent  Programs,  may  be  granted  a  maximum  of  one  semester's 
credit  for  independent  study.  Normally  this  study  will  be  pursued  on  the  Smith 
campus  under  the  supervision  of  members  of  the  department (s)  concerned. 

With  the  approval  of  their  department (s)  and  the  Committee  on  Honors  and  Inde- 
pendent Programs,  students  may  be  granted  a  maximum  of  eight  hours  credit  for 
off-campus  work  and  study.  The  project  must  be  directly  related  to  the  student's 
academic  program,  and  be  supervised  and  evaluated  by  members  of  the  depart- 
ment^) concerned. 

The  deadline  for  submission  of  proposals  for  independent  study  is  December  10 
for  a  second  semester  program  and  May  10  for  a  first  semester  program. 

INTERTERM 

The  January  interterm  may  be  a  period  for  reading,  research,  or  concentrated 
study  for  both  students  and  faculty.  Faculty,  students,  or  staff  may  offer  instruction 
or  seminars  or  experimental  projects  in  this  period.  Special  conferences  may  be 
scheduled  and  field  trips  may  be  arranged  at  the  discretion  of  individual  members 
of  the  faculty.  Libraries,  the  language  laboratory,  practice  rooms,  and  physical 
education  facilities  will  remain  open;  research  laboratories,  art  studios,  and  other 
facilities  will  remain  open  at  the  discretion  of  the  departments  concerned.  Students 
may  enroll  in  interterm  courses  offered  at  other  Five  College  institutions.  1  his 
period  provides  time  for  work  in  libraries,  museums,  and  laboratories  at  locations 
other  than  Smith  College.  Those  departments  offering  competence  examinations 
at  midyear  may  give  them  during  the  last  two  days  of  the  interterm  period. 

No  course  credit  is  given  for  work  done  during  this  period,  at  Smith  or  elsewhere. 

FIVE  COLLEGE  COOPERATION 

Amherst,  Mount  Holyoke  and  Smith  Colleges,  and  the  University  of  Massachu- 
setts have  for  some  time  combined  their  academic  activities  in  selected  areas  for  the 
purpose  of  extending  and  enriching  their  collective  educational  resources.     Hamp- 
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shire  College,  which  opened  in  1970,  has  joined  this  group  of  cooperating  institutions. 

A  student  in  good  standing  may  take  a  course  without  additional  cost  at  any  of 
the  other  institutions  if  the  course  is  appropriate  to  the  educational  plan  of  the  stu- 
dent. Approval  must  be  obtained  from  the  student's  adviser  and  Class  Dean.  Per- 
mission of  the  instructor  at  other  campuses  is  required  if  it  is  required  for  students  of 
the  institution  at  which  the  course  is  offered. 

Application  forms  to  elect  a  course  at  one  of  the  other  four  colleges  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Offices  of  the  Class  Deans  and  the  Registrar.  Application  forms 
should  be  submitted  during  the  period  for  advising  and  election  of  courses  for  the 
coming  semester,  a  period  which  occurs  at  least  six  weeks  prior  to  the  beginning  of 
the  semester.  Current  catalogues  of  the  other  institutions  are  available  at  the  Loan 
Desk  in  Neilson  Library,  in  the  Offices  of  the  Class  Deans  and  the  Registrar,  and  in 
the  houses.  Free  bus  transportation  to  and  from  the  institutions  is  available  for  Five 
College  students. 

Five  College  Courses  are  those  taught  by  Five  College  Faculty  Appointees.  These 
courses  are  listed  on  p.  63  in  this  catalogue.  Cooperative  courses  are  taught  jointly 
by  faculty  members  from  several  colleges,  and  are  usually  approved  and  listed  in  the 
catalogues  of  those  colleges  with  participating  faculty  members.  The  same  applica- 
tion forms  and  approvals  apply  to  Five  College  Courses  and  Cooperative  Courses. 

Students  taking  a  course  at  one  of  the  other  colleges  are,  in  that  course,  subject  to 
the  academic  regulations,  including  the  calendar,  deadlines,  and  academic  honor 
systems,  of  the  host  institution.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  student  to  be  familiar 
with  the  pertinent  regulations  of  the  host  institution,  including  expected  dates  of  ex- 
aminations and  final  grades.  Regulations  governing  changes  in  enrollment  in  Five 
College  Courses  are  posted  on  the  official  bulletin  boards  at  the  beginning  of  each 
semester.  Inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the  Registrar  at  the  appropriate  institu- 
tion. 

Ph.D.  Program 

Under  a  cooperative  Ph.D.  program,  the  degree  is  awarded  by  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  but  the  work  leading  to  the  degree  may  be  taken  in  the  various  in- 
stitutions. Students  interested  in  this  program  should  consult  Miss  Fitch,  Acting 
Director  of  Graduate  Study,  the  Smith  representative  to  the  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts Graduate  Council. 

HILC  and  WFCR 

The  oldest  and  probably  the  most  important  of  the  cooperative  ventures  is  the 
Hampshire  Inter-Library  Center  (HILC),  a  separate  legal  entity  controlled  by  a 
Board  of  Directors  made  up  of  the  Five  College  Coordinator,  the  five  Librarians, 
and  representatives  from  each  of  the  Faculties.  HILC  is  a  depository  for  research 
materials  and  learned  periodicals  of  a  kind  and  in  a  quantity  well  beyond  the  reach 
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of  any  one  of  the  cooperating  libraries  operating  independently.  The  FM  Radio 
station  (Western  Massachusetts  Broadcasting  Council,  Inc.,  WFCR  88.5)  is  likewise 
a  legal  entity,  controlled  by  a  Board  of  Directors  made  up  of  representatives  of  the 
cooperating  institutions.  Other  cooperative  activities,  designed  to  give  added 
strength  to  each  individual  institution,  include  a  joint  Astronomy  Department,  a 
Film  Center,  and  a  common  calendar  of  lectures  and  concerts  on  all  the  campuses. 

SEMESTER  IN  WASHINGTON  PROGRAM 

The  Department  of  Government  offers  the  Semester  in  Washington  Program  dur- 
ing the  first  semester  to  provide  juniors  and  seniors  in  government  or  related  majors 
with  an  opportunity  to  study  the  processes  by  which  public  policy  is  made  and  im- 
plemented at  the  national  level.  The  program  is  described  in  detail  on  pages  168- 
169. 

SMITH  COLLEGE  JUNIOR  YEAR  ABROAD  PROGRAMS 

Each  year  a  group  of  students  in  good  standing  and  with  sufficient  language 
training  are  selected,  from  those  who  apply,  to  spend  a  full  year  in  certain  foreign 
countries  in  groups  directed  by  members  of  the  Smith  College  Faculty.  Qualified 
students  from  other  colleges  may  also  be  admitted  to  the  groups.  The  program 
normally  includes  a  full  year;  Smith  College  credit  is  not  given  for  the  first  semester 
only. 

The  Smith  College  Junior  Year  Abroad  programs  provide  students  in  a  wide 
variety  of  majors  the  opportunity  for  study  and  research  in  foreign  countries.  The 
majority  of  those  who  go  to  France  specialize  in  French  or  comparative  literature, 
history,  art  history,  or  studio  art.  Students  majoring  in  classics,  music,  or  one  of  the 
social  sciences  may  also  join  this  group.  The  program  in  Italy  is  intended  for  stu- 
dents of  literature,  language,  history,  or  art,  and  also  for  those  interested  in  music, 
religion,  government,  philosophy,  or  comparative  literature.  The  program  in  Geneva 
is  primarily  for  students  in  government,  economics,  sociology,  or  history,  with  em- 
phasis on  international  relations.  The  program  in  Germany  is  open  to  students  in 
almost  any  major  field  of  study,  and  a  wide  variety  of  courses  is  available:  art  (studio 
and  history),  biology,  history,  mathematics,  music  history,  philosophy,  physics,  psy- 
chology, religion,  and  sociology.  These  are  the  areas  in  which  courses  are  usually 
available,  but  other  majors  who  have  adequate  preparation  in  the  language  may 
apply  for  admission  to  a  given  Junior  Year  Abroad  Program  with  the  consent  of  the 
department  of  the  major.  An  Honors  candidate  should  consult  the  Director  of 
Honors  in  her  department  before  applying  to  go  abroad.  In  some  departments 
students  who  spend  the  junior  year  abroad  may  apply  for  admission  to  the  Honors 
program  at  the  beginning  of  the  senior  year. 

The  Junior  Year  Abroad  programs  are  planned  to  afford  as  rich  an  opportunity 
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as  possible  to  observe  and  study  the  countries  visited.  During  vacations  students  are 
free  to  travel,  although  by  special  arrangement  they  may  stay  in  residence  if  they 
prefer.  During  the  academic  year  some  students  resideyvith  local  families,  and  others 
live  in  student  dormitories  or  approved  housing  when  available. 

Applications,  including  permission  from  parents,  must  be  filed  by  February  1  at 
the  Office  of  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Committee  on  Study  Abroad.  Applica- 
tions from  students  in  colleges  other  than  Smith  must  be  accompanied  by  a  fee  of 
ten  dollars,  which  is  not  refunded.  The  selection  of  members  for  each  group  is 
determined  by  a  special  faculty  committee.  Members  of  the  group  must  meet  the 
health  requirements  set  by  the  College  Physician. 

The  Directors  of  the  groups  oversee  the  academic  programs  and  the  general  welfare 
of  the  students.  The  details  of  group  procedures  are  worked  out  with  student  com- 
mittees, with  social  regulations  in  each  case  adapted  to  the  customs  of  the  country. 
The  supervision  of  the  Director  ends  with  the  close  of  the  academic  year. 

The  fee  covering  tuition,  room,  and  board  is  $4,910  for  the  academic  year  1975-76; 
travel  and  incidental  expenses  van-  according  to  individual  tastes  and  plans.  A 
deposit  of  SI 00  payable  within  30  days  by  students  who  have  been  provisionally 
accepted,  is  credited  on  the  second  semester  bill  but  is  not  refunded  unless  written 
notice  of  withdrawal  from  a  group  is  received  before  May  15.  Payment  for  the 
first  semester  should  be  made  by  July  10;  for  the  second  semester,  by  December 
10.  Checks  should  be  sent  to  the  Controller  of  Smith  College,  Northampton,  Massa- 
chusetts 01060. 

Neither  the  College  nor  the  Director  accepts  any  responsibility  for  personal  injury 
to  members  of  a  group  or  for  damage  to  or  loss  of  property.  The  College  offers  a 
health  insurance  program  in  which  participation  is  required  unless  the  student  has 
protection  under  another  plan  and  furnishes  the  Treasurer's  Office  with  the  name 
and  address  of  the  insurance  carrier  and  the  student's  membership  number. 


FRANCE 

The  program  in  France  begins  in  Aix-en-Provence  with  a  six-week  period  devoted 
to  intensive  work  in  the  language,  supplemented  by  courses,  lectures  and  excursions 
to  several  Provengal  cities.  At  the  opening  of  the  French  academic  year  the  group 
goes  to  Paris.  Students  attend  regular  university  courses  at  the  Institut  d'Art  et 
d'Archeologie,  the  Institut  d'Etudes  Politiques,  the  Sorbonne  (Paris  IV),  the  Ecole 
des  Beaux  Arts,  etc.  These  may  be  supplemented  by  special  tutorials.  A  few  courses 
or  seminars  are  arranged  exclusively  for  Smith  students,  sometimes  in  conjunction 
with  lectures  at  the  College  de  France  or  the  Ecole  des  Hautes  Etudes.  The  mini- 
mum language  requirement  is  normally  two  years  of  college  French. 
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GENEVA 

The  work  in  Geneva  emphasizes  international  studies  rather  than  the  history  and 
culture  of  a  single  country.  Accordingly,  the  group  is  composed  primarily  of  majors 
in  history,  government,  economics,  and  sociology;  but  some  other  majors,  with  de- 
partmental approval,  can  be  accommodated.  The  program  consists  of  courses  in 
diplomatic  and  contemporary  history,  international  economics  and  finance,  inter- 
national law,  and  similar  subjects  given  at  the  University  of  Geneva  and  its  associated 
Institutes.  A  preliminary  six-week  period  of  intensive  training  in  language  is  spent 
in  Paris.  Since  the  classes  are  conducted  in  French,  students  are  expected  to  offer 
two  years  of  college  French  beyond  three  entrance  units;  a  minimum  of  one  year  of 
college  French  is  required.  It  is  strongly  urged  that  work  in  at  least  two  fields  of 
the  social  sciences  be  offered  for  admission. 


GERMANY 

The  academic  year  in  Germany  consists  of  two  semesters  (winter  semester  from 
mid-October  to  mid-February  and  summer  semester  from  mid-April  to  mid-July) 
separated  by  a  two-month  vacation  during  which  students  are  free  to  travel.  The 
winter  semester  is  preceded  by  a  six-week  orientation  program  in  Hamburg  provid- 
ing language  review,  an  introduction  to  current  affairs  and  to  Hamburg,  excursions 
to  the  north  of  Germany  and  to  Munich.  During  the  academic  year,  the  students 
are  fully  matriculated  at  the  University  of  Hamburg.  They  attend  the  regular  courses 
offered  by  the  University  and  special  tutorials  coordinated  with  the  course  work. 
The  program  is  open  to  students  with  almost  any  major  field  of  study,  and  a  wide 
variety  of  courses  is  available:  art  (studio  and  history),  biology,  history,  mathe- 
matics, music  history,  philosophy,  physics,  psychology,  religion,  and  sociology. 


ITALY 


The  year  in  Florence  begins  with  a  month  of  intensive  work  in  the  Italian  language. 
Classes  in  art  history,  literature,  and  history  are  also  given  to  prepare  students  for 
the  more  specialized  work  of  the  academic  year.  In  October  the  students  are  fully 
matriculated  at  the  University,  together  with  Italian  students.  Students  may  elect 
courses  offered  especially  for  Smith  by  University  professors,  as  well  as  the  regular 
University  courses.  Thus  a  great  variety  of  subjects  is  available.  In  addition  to  the 
traditional  courses  in  art  history,  literature,  and  history,  other  fields  of  study  include 
music,  religion,  government,  philosophy,  and  comparative  literature.  The  students 
live  in  private  homes  chosen  by  the  College.  The  minimum  language  requirement 
is  normally  two  years  of  college  Italian. 
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OTHER  FOREIGN  STUDY  PROGRAMS 

t 

STUDY  IN  SPANISH-SPEAKING  COUNTRIES 

The  needs  for  study  in  Spanish-speaking  countries  now  cover  a  wide  range;  stu- 
dents in  language  and  literature,  history,  government,  art,  sociology,  or  anthropology 
may  have  interests  centered  in  Spain  or  Latin  America.  The  Committee  on  Study 
Abroad  attempts  to  identify  appropriate  centers  for  study  in  Spain,  Mexico,  and 
South  America.  A  student  wishing  to  study  for  a  year  in  a  Spanish-speaking  country 
should  consult  with  her  major  adviser  and  department  Chair  as  well  as  the  approp- 
riate departmental  advisers  on  study  abroad.  Proposals  must  be  approved  by  the 
Committee  on  Study  Abroad. 

Programs  for  study  in  Spain  and  Mexico  are  appropriate  for  the  junior  year. 
Students  interested  in  one  of  these  programs  should  submit  their  proposals  to  the 
Committee  on  Study  Abroad  not  later  than  February  1  of  the  preceding  year.  The 
program  of  study  in  South  America  is  designed  for  the  second  semester  of  the  sopho- 
more year  through  the  first  semester  of  the  junior  year.  Students  interested  in  this 
program  should  submit  their  proposals  to  the  Committee  on  Study  Abroad  not  later 
than  October  15. 


THE  JUNIOR  YEAR  IN  LEICESTER,     ENGLAND 

A  limited  number  of  qualified  students  majoring  in  Sociology  may  spend  their 
junior  year  at  the  University  of  Leicester  in  England.  They  live  in  university  halls 
of  residence  and  follow  the  regular  program  of  lectures,  seminars,  and  tutorials  re- 
quired of  sociology  students  at  Leicester.  A  member  of  the  University's  faculty 
serves  as  adviser  to  Smith  College  students. 

These  students  are  on  leave  from  Smith  College  and  are  responsible  for  their  own 
financial  arrangements. 


STUDY  IN  AFRICA 

Students  interested  in  studying  at  an  African  university  should  see  Mrs.  Olmsted, 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  Committee  on  Study  Abroad,  and  Mr.  Morris-Hale, 
Department  of  Government,  who  will  assist  in  making  arrangements. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE  CENTER  FOR  CLASSICAL  STUDIES  IN  ROME 

Smith  College  is  one  of  a  number  of  American  colleges  and  universities  which 
participate  in  this  Center.  Qualified  majors  in  Classics,  Ancient  Studies,  and  Art 
History  may  spend  one  semester  of  their  junior  (or,  in  some  cases,  sophomore)  year 
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at  the  Center  and  obtain  full  credit  toward  their  degree  for  work  satisfactorily  com- 
I  pie  ted.  The  curriculum  includes  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek  literature,  Greek 
and  Roman  history,  ancient  art  and  archaeology,  and  field  trips  through  Italy  and 
Greece.  The  faculty  of  the  Center  is  composed  of  members  of  the  faculties  of  the 
participating  institutions.     Instruction  is  in  English. 

Admission  to  the  program  is  limited  to  students  who  have  a  cumulative  average 
of  B.  Classics  majors  must  have  completed  the  equivalent  of  at  least  four  semesters 
of  college-level  Latin  and  two  of  Greek.  The  fee  of  approximately  $2000  includes 
travel  to  Rome,  tuition,  room  and  board  at  the  Center,  the  major  share  of  costs  for 
trips  outside  Rome,  and  ordinary  medical  services.  The  expense  of  additional  travel 
and  the  return  to  the  United  States  is  approximately  $800.  Scholarship  assistance 
from  the  Center  is  available. 

Interested  students  should  consult  Mr.  Henderson,  Department  of  Classical  Lan- 
guages and  Literatures,  as  early  as  possible. 

THE  ASSOCIATED  KYOTO  PROGRAM 

The  College  is  one  of  the  sponsors  of  The  Associated  Kyoto  Program.  Kyoto, 
Japan's  ancient  capital,  offers  an  unparalleled  milieu  for  the  study  of  Japanese 
civilization.  The  year  is  divided  into  two  twelve-week  semesters;  thus  there  is  ample 
time  for  independent  study  and  for  travel  to  other  parts  of  Japan  and  East  Asia. 
Students  should  submit  proposals  to  the  Committee  on  Study  Abroad  no  later  than 
February  1.  Mr.  Unno  of  the  Department  of  Religion  and  Biblical  Literature  is  the 
Adviser  for  the  program. 

HISTORY  OF  ART  SUMMER  COURSES  IN  EUROPE 

The  Department  of  Art  offers  history  of  art  summer  courses  in  Europe.  A  com- 
prehensive fee  covers  tuition,  room  and  board,  and  there  is  a  non-refundable  deposit 
of  $50  for  each  course.  Students  should  consult  the  department  and  its  course  listings 
about  specific  offerings. 


OTHER  STUDY  ABROAD 

Students  who  wish  to  study  abroad  in  programs  other  than  those  described  above 
or  who  independently  gain  admission  to  a  foreign  university  should  consult  Mrs. 
Olmsted,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Committee  on  Study  Abroad,  concerning  pro- 
cedures for  leaves  of  absence  and  evaluation  of  transfer  credit. 
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STUDY  AT  PREDOMINANTLY  BLACK  COLLEGES 

Interested  students  may  apply  for  a  year's  study  at  one  of  the  following  institutions: 
Howard  University,  North  Carolina  Central  University,  Spelman  College,  and 
Tougaloo  College.  Students  who  are  accepted  are  expected  to  comply  with  the  aca- 
demic and  social  regulations  of  that  institution.  The  course  program  to  be  followed 
at  the  host  institution  must  have  the  approval  of  the  student's  major  adviser  at  Smith 
College,  or,  in  the  case  of  sophomores  who  have  not  yet  declared  a  major,  the  Class 
Dean.  Application  forms  are  available  in  the  Office  of  the  Associate  Dean  of  Under- 
graduate Studies  and  must  be  filed  by  February  1  preceding  the  year  away  from 
Smith  College. 


TWELVE  COLLEGE  EXCHANGE  PROGRAM 

Smith  College  participates  in  an  exchange  program  with  the  following  colleges: 
Amherst,  Bowdoin,  Connecticut,  Dartmouth,  Mount  Holyoke,  Trinity,  Yassar, 
Wellesley,  Wesleyan.  Wheaton,  and  Williams.  The  exchange  is  open  to  all  students 
in  good  standing  but  is  intended  primarily  for  the  junior  year.  Only  in  exceptional 
cases  will  requests  for  a  one  semester  exchange  be  approved.  Normally  students 
participating  in  the  program  may  not  transfer  to  the  host  institution  at  the  end  of 
their  stay  there. 

A  student  accepted  into  the  program  is  expected  to  pay  the  fees  set  by  the  host 
institution  and  to  comply  with  the  financial,  social,  and  academic  regulations  of 
that  institution.  The  course  of  study  to  be  followed  at  the  host  institution  must 
have  the  approval  of  the  student's  major  adviser  at  Smith  College  or,  in  the  case  of 
sophomores  who  have  not  yet  declared  a  major,  the  Class  Dean. 

Application  forms  are  available  through  the  Office  of  the  Class  Deans. 

ELECTION  OF  COURSES 

Each  student  is  expected  to  be  familiar  with  all  regulations  governing  the  curricu- 
lum and  is  responsible  for  planning  a  course  of  study  in  accordance  with  those  regu- 
lations and  the  requirements  for  the  degree. 


SEMESTER  COURSE  LOAD 

The  normal  course  load  consists  of  four  full  courses  taken  in  each  of  eight  semesters 
at  Smith.  The  minimum  course  load  in  any  semester  is  three  full  courses  (12  se- 
mester course  credits)  taken  for  regular  letter  grades. 
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The  option  to  take  less  than  the  normal  four-course  program  in  a  semester  is  limited 
by  the  following  restrictions: 

A  departmental  Honors  student  is  expected  to  take  at  least  32  credit  hours  in  her 
senior  year,  including  Honors  and  thesis  credit. 

A  student  studying  in  a  Smith  College  Junior  Year  Abroad  Program  is  required 
to  carry  a  course  load  of  at  least  32  credit  hours  for  the  academic  year. 

Introductory  level  courses  in  performance  in  the  Department  of  Music  must  be 
taken  above  a  regular  four-course  program  and  are  counted  as  half -courses. 

A  student  enters  the  senior  year  after  completion  of  a  minimum  of  six  semesters 
and  attainment  of  24  semester  courses  (96  hours)  of  Smith  College  or  approved  trans- 
fer credit. 

GRADING  OPTIONS 

A  course  may  be  taken  for  a  Satisfactory/Unsatisfactory  grade,  providing: 

1)  the  instructor  approves  the  option; 

2)  the  student  declares  the  grading  option  by  the  end  of  the  fourth  week  of  classes 
(Friday,  October  3,  in  the  first  semester,  and  Wednesday,  February  25,  in  the 
second  semester); 

3)  the  student  is  carrying  three  courses  for  regular  letter  grades  in  that  semester. 
Satisfactory  is  equivalent  to  a  C-  minus  or  better  grade. 

CHANGES  IN  COURSE  REGISTRATION 

During  the  first  ten  class  days  (up  to  Friday,  September  19,  in  the  first  semester,  and 
Wednesday,  February  1 1 ,  in  the  second  semester)  a  student  may  drop  or  enter  a  course 
with  the  approval  of  the  adviser. 

After  the  first  ten  class  days: 

A.  A  student  may  enter  a  course  up  to  the  end  of  the  fourth  week  of  classes  (Friday, 
October  3,  in  the  first  semester,  and  Wednesday,  February  25,  in  the  second  semester) 
with  the  permission  of  the  instructor,  the  adviser,  and  the  Class  Dean. 

B.  A  student  may  drop  a  course  up  to  20  class  days  before  the  last  day  of  classes  (Fri- 
day, November  14,  in  the  first  semester,  and  Thursday,  April  8,  in  the  second  semes- 
ter) : 

1)  after  consultation  with  the  instructor; 

2)  with  the  approval  of  the  adviser  and  the  Class  Dean; 

3)  provided  that  at  least  three  other  courses  are  being  carried  for  regular  letter 
grades. 

A  course  dropped  prior  to  the  last  20  class  days  will  not  appear  on  the  student's 
permanent  record. 
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A  student  who  wishes  to  drop  a  seminar  or  course  with  limited  enrollment  should 
do  so  at  the  earliest  possible  time  so  that  another  student  may  take  advantage  of  the 
opening.  Because  the  organization  and  operation  of  such  courses  is  often  critically 
dependent  on  the  students  enrolled,  the  instructor  may  refuse  permission  to  drop 
the  course  after  the  first  ten  class  days. 

Regulations  governing  changes  in  enrollment  in  courses  in  one  of  the  other  four 
colleges  may  be  more  restrictive  than  the  above.  Other  colleges'  regulations  are 
posted  on  the  official  bulletin  board  at  the  beginning  of  each  semester. 


PREREQUISITES  AND  PERMISSIONS 

Admission  to  certain  courses  as  indicated  in  the  course  descriptions  requires  per- 
mission of  the  instructor  and/or  the  Chair  of  the  department. 

A  student  who  does  not  have  the  prerequisites  for  a  course  may  elect  it  only  with 
the  permission  of  the  instructor  and  the  Chair  of  the  department  in  which  the  course 
is  offered. 

Permission  of  the  Administrative  Board  is  required  to  enter  or  drop  a  year  course 
at  mid-year.  The  petition  must  be  submitted  to  the  instructor  of  the  course  and  the 
Chair  of  the  department  concerned  before  it  is  filed  with  the  Class  Dean. 

Seminars  are  open,  by  permission  of  the  instructor,  to  juniors  and  seniors  only. 
A  student  not  enrolled  in  a  Departmental  Honors  Program  must  petition  the  Ad- 
ministrative Board  through  her  Class  Dean  in  order  to  elect  more  than  one  seminar 
in  a  semester.  Seminars  are  limited  to  twelve  undergraduate  students.  If  graduate 
students  are  admitted  the  seminar  may  total  fourteen  students.  Seminars  conducted 
by  more  than  one  faculty  member  may  include  up  to  a  total  of  16  graduate  and 
undergraduate  students.  If  enrollment  exceeds  this  number,  the  instructor  will 
select  the  best  qualified  applicants. 

Permission  of  the  instructor  and  the  Chair  of  the  department  concerned  is  required 
for  the  election  of  Special  Studies.  Special  Studies  are  normally  open  only  to  quali- 
fied juniors  and  seniors  with  the  permission  of  the  instructor  and  the  Chair  of  the 
department  concerned. 

A  matriculated  student  may  audit  a  course  on  a  regular  or  occasional  basis  if  space 
is  available  and  the  permission  of  the  instructor  is  obtained. 

SHORTAGE  OF  HOURS 

A  shortage  of  hours  incurred  through  failure  or  by  dropping  a  course  for  reasons 
of  health  may  be  made  up  by  an  equivalent  amount  of  work  carried  above  the  normal 
four-course  program  or  with  approved  summer  school  courses  accepted  for  credit 
toward  the  Smith  College  degree.    In  the  case  of  a  shortage  of  hours  incurred  through 
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failure  the  work  must  be  in  a  course  at  the  same  or  a  higher  level.  No  more  than 
twelve  hours  of  summer  school  credit  may  be  accepted  toward  the  degree. 

Summer  school  credit  may  not  be  used  to  supplement  a  minimum  course  load. 

A  student  enters  her  senior  year  after  completion  of  a  minimum  of  six  semesters 
and  attainment  of  24  semester  courses  (96  hours)  of  Smith  College  or  approved 
transfer  credit. 

LEAVES  OF  ABSENCE  AND  ABSENCE  FROM  CAMPUS 

Students  in  good  standing  who  wish  to  be  away  from  the  College  for  personal 
reasons,  or  to  attend  another  college  or  university,  may  take  a  leave  of  absence  for 
a  semester  or  for  a  full  academic  year.  A  request  for  a  leave  of  absence  must  be  filed 
with  the  student's  Class  Dean  before  October  15  for  the  spring  semester  or  March 
15  for  the  fall  semester.  A  student  in  good  standing  who  wishes  to  complete  her 
senior  year  at  another  undergraduate  institution  must  petition  the  Administrative 
Board.  The  petition  must  include  a  plan  for  the  satisfactory  completion  of  the  re- 
quirements of  the  major,  and  a  recommendation  from  the  department  of  the  major. 

A  student  who  is  absent  from  College  for  more  than  six  weeks  in  any  semester  in 
which  she  is  registered  may  not  receive  credit  for  the  work  of  that  semester. 

A  student  whose  college  work  or  conduct  is  deemed  unsatisfactory  is  subject  to  separation  from 
the  College  upon  the  recommendation  of  this  action  to  the  President  by  the  Administrative  Board, 
the  Honor  Board,  the  Judicial  Board,  or  the  Committee  on  Student  Affairs. 

THE  AGE  OF  MAJORITY 

Under  Massachusetts  law,  the  age  of  majority  is  18  and  carries  full  adult  rights 
and  responsibilities.  The  College  communicates  directly  with  students  in  matters 
concerning  grades,  academic  credit,  and  academic  standing.  At  the  request  of  the 
student,  information  pertaining  to  these  matters  will  be  provided  to  parents  and 
guardians. 
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Explanation  of  Symbols  and  Abbreviations 

Courses  are  classified  in  four  grades  indicated  by  the  first  digit  in  the  course  number: 
100,  Introductory;  200,  Intermediate;  300,  Advanced;  400,  Graduate,  open  to 
qualified  undergraduates. 

An  "'a*'  after  the  number  of  a  course  indicates  that  it  is  given  in  the  first  semester; 
a  "b,"  that  it  is  given  in  the  second  semester.  A  "c"  indicates  a  summer  seminar 
given  abroad.  Where  no  letter  follows  the  number  of  the  course,  the  course  is  a  full 
year  course,  and  credit  is  not  given  for  a  single  semester. 

Unless  otherwise  indicated,  all  year  courses  carry  eight  hours  credit;  all  semester 
courses,  four  hours. 

]  Courses  in  brackets  will  be  omitted  during  the  current  year. 

The  numerals  after  the  letters  indicating  days  of  the  week  show  the  scheduled 
hours  of  classes  and  the  hours  to  be  used  at  the  option  of  the  instructor.  Students 
may  not  elect  more  than  one  course  in  a  time  block  (see  chart  on  the  final  page), 
except  in  rare  cases  which  involve  no  conflict.  Assignments  to  sections  and  labora- 
tory periods  are  made  by  the  Registrar.  Where  scheduled  hours  are  not  given,  the 
times  of  meeting  are  arranged  by  the  instructor. 

Dem.  indicates  demonstration;  lab.,  laboratory;  lee,  lecture;  sect.,  section;  dis., 
discussion. 

(  )  A  department  or  college  name  in  parentheses  following  the  name  of  an  instruc- 
tor in  a  course  listing  indicates  the  instructor's  usual  affiliation. 


The  following  symbols  before  an  instructor's  name  in  the  list  of  members  of  a  de- 
partment have  the  indicated  meaning: 

tabsent  for  the  year  §Director  of  a  Junior  Year  Abroad 

*absent  for  the  first  semester  Appointed  for  the  first  semester 

**absent  for  the  second  semester  ^appointed  for  the  second  semester 
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American  Studies  293a  American  Ideas  and  Institutions.  A  study  of  American  life  and 
thought  through  intensive  analysis  of  four  representative  generations  from  the 
eighteenth  to  the  twentieth  century.  The  adaptation  of  American  values  to  chang- 
ing economic,  political,  and  social  conditions.  Open  to  freshmen  by  permission  of 
the  instructors.  Topic  for  1975-76:  History  and  Social  Science,  the  Revolutionary 
and  Jacksonian  Generations.  Th  4-6.  Mr.  Elkins  (History),  Mr.  Salisbury 
(History). 

American  Studies  293b  American  Ideas  and  Institutions.  A  study  of  American  life  and 
thought  through  intensive  analysis  of  four  representative  generations  from  the 
eighteenth  to  the  twentieth  century.  The  adaptation  of  American  values  to 
changing  economic,  political,  and  social  conditions.  Open  to  freshmen  by  per- 
mission of  the  instructors.  Topic  for  1975-76:  History  and  Literature,  the  1890's 
and  1930's.    T  3-5.     Mr.  Salisbury  (History),  Mr.  Zarov  (English). 

Chinese  111  Modern  Chinese  {elementary).  An  introduction  to  Chinese  sounds,  to 
basic  language  patterns  of  spoken  Chinese,  and  to  the  recognition  of  Chinese  char- 
acters.   M  3-4:50,  Th  4-5:50,  and  two  laboratory  hours  to  be  arranged.    Mr.  Kung. 

[Chinese  122Da,  122Db  Intensive  Elementary  Chinese.  An  intensive  study  of  basic 
language  patterns  of  spoken  Chinese  and  training  in  speaking,  reading,  and  writ- 
ing at  an  elementary  level.  Prerequisite  for  122ob:  122Da.  Each  semester  car- 
ries double  course  credit.  M  3-4:50,  T  3-4:50,  W  10-10:50,  Th  4-5:50,  and  lab- 
oratory hours  to  be  arranged.     Mr.  Kung.] 

Chinese  212  Modern  Chinese  (intermediate) .  Conversational  Chinese  and  reading 
of  modern  Chinese  writings,  additional  sentence  patterns  and  characters  and  their 
combinations.  Prerequisite:  111.  T  3-4:50,  Th  3  and  two  laboratory  hours. 
Mr.  Kung. 

[Chinese  322  Modern  Chinese  (advanced).  Advanced  study  of  grammatical  structure 
of  Chinese,  and  readings  in  modern  literary  Chinese  materials.  Prerequisite:  212 
or  the  equivalent.     M  10-11:50,  Th  10.     Mr.  Kung.] 

Chinese  333  Modern  Chinese  Writings.  Selections  from  fiction  and  from  documen- 
tary and  newspaper  styles.  Prerequisite:  322  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  T  10- 
11:50,  Th  11.    Mr.  Kung. 

[Chinese  444     Classical  Chinese] 

General  Literature  291  A  Survey  of  Selected  Literary  Masterpieces  from  Homer  to 
Tolstoy.  Lee.  W  3;  sect.  M  T  W  9;  M  T  W  10;  M  T  12,  W  11;  MTW3;W  12, 
Th  11-1;  W  2,  Th  3,  F  2;  Th  10,  F  10-11:50.  Mr.  Connelly  (English),  Director, 
first  semester;  Mr.  Young  (English),  Director,  second  semester;  Ms.  Kern  (English), 
Mr.  Dimock  (Classics),  Mrs.  Banerjee  (Russian),  Mr.  Fayen  (English),  Mr.  Ball 
(French),  Mr.  Macdonald  (English),  Mrs.  Harries  (English). 
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History  of  Science  296a  The  Concept  of  Nature  from  the  Pre-Socratics  to  Newton.  Th 
7:30.     Ms.  Burlingame  (History). 

History  of  Science  297b  Science  from  Newton  to  1900.  The  role  of  the  biological 
and  physical  sciences  in  shaping  the  modern  world  view.  Th  7:30.  Ms.  Bur- 
lingame (History). 

[History  and  Social  Science  395b  Interdepartmental  Seminar  in  Economics,  Govern- 
ment, History  and  Sociology.] 

[History  of  Science  397b  The  Scientific  Revolution:  7600-7880  (seminar).  The  in- 
fluence of  theology  and  philosophy  on  the  history  of  science.  Topics  include  the 
role  of  teleology  and  natural  theology  in  the  development  of  astronomy,  geology, 
and  biology,  and  the  interrelations  of  science  and  religion.  Ms.  Burlingame  (His- 
tory).] 

Japanese  lOODa,  lOOob  Intensive  Elementary  Japanese.  Speaking,  aural  comprehen- 
sion, reading,  and  writing.  Four  semesters'  credit.  Hours  to  be  arranged.  Mrs. 
Minegishi. 

Amherst  48  Modern  Japan.  (To  be  given  at  Smith.)  An  introduction  to  Japan's 
political  and  intellectual  responses  to  the  threat  of  the  West  since  1800.  Lectures, 
readings  and  discussions  will  focus  on  late  Tokugawa  society,  the  Meiji  Restoration 
and  beginning  of  modernization,  the  growth  of  nationalism  and  the  Pacific  War, 
the  American  occupation  and  recovery  of  national  independence  in  the  cold  war. 
W  F  1:40-2:50.     Mr.  Moore  (Amherst). 

[Science  193a,  193b  Science  for  the  Humanist:  Atoms  and  Galaxies.  First  semester: 
Theories  of  motion  as  they  apply  to  objects  ranging  in  size  from  electrons  to 
galaxies.  Included  are  theories  of  Aristotle,  Ptolemy,  Copernicus,  Kepler,  Galileo, 
Newton,  and  Einstein.  Second  semester:  The  structure  of  large  (Galactic)  and 
small  (atomic  and  molecular)  systems.  Theories  of  light,  electricity,  and  matter 
as  they  pertain  to  ideas  about  the  origin  of  the  universe.  The  emphasis  is  on 
methods  used  to  arrive  at  classical  and  modern  theories.  Four  lecture-demonstra- 
tions.    W  Th  10.  F  10-11:50.     Mr.  Josephs  (Physics).] 

Social  Science  190a  Introduction  to  Statistics  for  Social  Scientists.  The  fundamental 
problems  in  collecting,  summarizing,  and  interpreting  empirical  data,  with  attention 
to  basic  descriptive  statistics,  elementary  probability,  the  concept  of  a  sampling 
distribution  and  its  role  in  statistical  inference,  association,  and  correlation.  M  12, 
T  11-12:50,  and  laboratory  hour  to  be  arranged.  Ms.  Bedlington  (Government), 
Mr.  Mair  (Economics). 
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Social  Science  190b  A  repetition  of  190a.  Th  11-12:50,  F  12,  and  laboratory  hour 
to  be  arranged.     Ms.  Grenzke  (Government). 

Student-Initiated  Courses  for  credit  are  open  to  sophomores,  juniors  and  seniors. 
Each  course  must  be  approved  by  the  Committee  on  Educational  Policy,  and  must 
have  a  faculty  sponsor  with  competence  in  the  subject  matter.  At  least  ten,  but 
no  more  than  fifteen,  students  must  enroll  in  the  course.  The  procedures  for 
initiating  such  a  course  are  available  in  College  Hall  21.  Proposals  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Committee  on  Educational  Policy  before  May  1  for  first  semester, 
or  November  1  for  second  semester. 

FIVE  COLLEGE  COURSE  OFFERINGS  BY  FIVE  COLLEGE  FACULTY 

Eugene  Frankel:     Assistant  Professor  of  Technology  Studies  (at  Hampshire 
under  the  Five  College  Program) 

First  Semester: 

Hampshire:  Natural  Science  NS  144.  Technology  and  Society:  A  Critical  Look. 
Examination  of  the  relationship  between  technology  and  the  larger 
culture:  the  effects  of  technology  on  daily  life  and  on  economic 
and  social  structure;  the  changing  role  of  technology  in  the  past, 
current  directions,  and  alternatives  for  the  future  of  "technological 
society."     Times  to  be  announced. 

UMass:  Global  Survival  Program  GSFYP  190C.  Nuclear  Energy  and  Social 
Problems:  The  Atomic  Bomb  and  the  Arms  Race;  Nuclear  Reactors,  Their 
Performance  and  Problems.  The  development  of  nuclear  weaponry  and 
the  problems  it  poses.  (Two  introductory  lectures  on  nuclear  physics 
for  non-initiates.)  The  issues  involved  in  the  nuclear  reactor  contro- 
versy. Enrollment  by  permission  of  the  program  director  (call  545- 
3100).    Times  to  be  announced. 

Second  Semester: 

Hampshire:  Natural  Science  NS  145.  Energy  and  Society.  A  review  of  the  sci- 
entific, technological,  economic,  social,  and  political  aspects  of  the 
energy  crisis.  The  physics  of  energy  conversion  and  the  operating 
principles  of  dynamos  and  engines.  Examination  of  current  energy 
sources  and  proposed  alternatives.  The  larger  energy  picture  and 
policy  options.     Times  to  be  announced. 

Course  to  be  announced. 
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Ronald  Reuven  Kimelman  :    Assistant  Professor  of  Judaic  Studies   (at  Amherst 

under  the  Five  College  Program) 

First  Semester: 

Amherst:  Religion  39/UMass:  Judaic  Studies  290A.  The  Jewish  Mystical- 
Hassidic  Tradition.  A  study  of  the  development  of  the  Jewish  mystical 
tradition  with  emphasis  on  the  Zohar,  Lurianic  Kabbalah,  and  their 
adaptation  in  the  Hassidic  millieu  through  the  Habad,  Bratslav,  and 
Kotzker  lines.  The  themes  of  sin  and  redemption,  messianism,  and 
expanded  consciousness  will  be  studied.  Scholars  including  Martin 
Buber,  Abraham  Heschel,  Solomon  Schechter,  Menachem,  Schneer- 
sohn,  Gershom  Scholem  and  Elie  Wiesel  will  be  read.    T  Th  1:30-3. 

Mount  Holyoke:  Religion  D217f.  Postbiblical  Judaism.  The  evolution  of  Juda- 
ism, its  beliefs,  practices,  and  interpretation.  Included  will 
be  the  Mishnah,  Talmud,  parts  of  the  Midrash,  and  excerpts 
from  the  Kabbalah,  Maimonides,  Saadiah,  and  other  philos- 
osophers  and  theologians.  Current  movements  in  Judaism 
will  also  be  discussed.    T  Th  3:45-5. 

Second  Semester: 

Amherst:  Religion  40.  Five  College  Seminar  in  Judaic  Studies.  Topic  for  1976: 
Twentieth  Century  Religious  Thought.  An  analysis  of  contemporary 
Jewish  thought  through  its  Dialogic,  Hassidic,  Existentialist,  Halachic, 
and  Mystical  modes.  Louis  Jacobs,  Martin  Buber,  Abraham  Heschel, 
Joseph  Soleveitchick,  and  Abraham  Kook  will  be  studied.    T  3-5. 

UMass:  Judaic  Studies  101.  The  Jewish  People  II.  Selected  topics  in  the  his- 
tory, religion,  philosophy,  art,  and  music,  and  in  the  social,  economic, 
and  political  life  of  the  Jewish  people  from  their  earliest  origins  to  the 
present.     Times  to  be  announced. 

Janice  Raymond:  Assistant  Professor  of  Women's  Studies/ Medical  Ethics  (at 
Hampshire  under  the  Five  College  Program) 

First  Semester: 

Hampshire:  Natural  Science  NS  107.  A  Women's  Studies  Analysis  of  Bio-Medical 
Issues  I.  An  introduction  to  three  main  areas  of  medicine  and 
science  that  are  of  crucial  concern  for  women:  1)  a  survey  of  the 
history  of  women  and  healing;  2)  genetic  technology  and  the  future 
of  women  including  an  analysis  of  contraceptive  research  and 
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policies;  3)  the  ethics  of  psychiatry,  behavior  control  and  modifi- 
cation with  special  focus  on  psychosurgery.  T  Th  1:30-3.  Cole 
Science  Center  114. 

UMass:  Women's  Studies  390B.  Women  and  the  Health  System.  An  intensive 
exploration  of  many  issues  of  health  care  and  delivery  related  to 
women.  It  will  investigate:  medicine  as  ritual,  women  as  health  care 
workers  and  as  patients;  the  "sexual  politics"  of  sickness  and  of  medical 
roles  (the  "doctor-nurse  game"),  paternalistic  ethics  in  the  doctor- 
patient  relationship;  health  financing;  health  maintenance  organiza- 
tions; the  nurse-practitioner  movement;  the  self-help  movement;  and 
research  priorities,  among  others.  The  course  will  focus  on  critiquing 
certain  of  these  areas  from  a  Women's  Studies  perspective  with  special 
attention  devoted  to  the  ethical  issues  involved  and  a  view  toward 
developing  alternative  ethics  and  social  policy.  M  W  4-5:15.  Dickinson 
114.  (U  Mass  Schedule  No.  641018) 


Second  Semester: 

Hampshire:  Natural  Science  NS  108.  A  Womerts  Studies  Analysis  of  Bio- Medical 
Issues  II.  A  continuation  of  NS  107  but  may  be  taken  separately. 
Three  areas  will  be  considered:  1)  selected  health  care  and  de- 
livery issues:  medicine  as  ritual,  medical  education,  the  nurs- 
practitioner  movement,  the  women's  self-help  movement,  among 
others;  2)  questions  of  death  and  dying  with  special  attention  to 
the  meaning  and  context  of  death  in  this  society  and  the  euthanasia 
debate;  3)  sex  conversion  surgery  (transsexualism)  with  special 
attention  to  questions  of  gender  identity  and  sex  role  socialization. 
TTh  1:30-3. 


Mount  Holyoke:  Sociology/ Anthropology  330s.  Religion  and  Culture:  Reli- 
gion in  a  Patriarchal  World.  For  this  semester,  an  introductory 
study  of  the  function  of  religion  in  the  oppression  of  women. 
An  analysis  of  the  Judaeo-Christian  tradition's  androcentric 
symbols,  myths,  ritual,  theology,  ethics  and  social  structure. 
A  specific  examination  of  the  symbol  of  God  the  Father  as  it 
has  functioned  on  a  social-institutional  level,  the  myth  of  the 
Fall,  and  patriarchal  concepts  of  sin  and  salvation.  A  study 
of  female  religious  movements  within  and  without  Christianity 
(nuns  and  witches).  The  transformation  of  patriarchal  reli- 
gious ideology  and  ritual  into  the  modern  secular  religions  of 
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psychiatry  and  psychology.  Beyond  this  type  of  analysis,  t\± 
course  will  explore  the  spiritual  and  theological  dimensions  of 
the  women's  movement  itself,  God  as  Verb,  processes  of  an- 
drogyny and  beyond,  and  finally  will  move  toward  the  de- 
velopment of  a  feminist  ethics.     M  W  3:30-5. 

Maria  Tymoczko:  Assistant  Professor  of  Irish  Studies  (at  UMass  under  the  Five 
College  Program) 

First  Semester: 

UMass:  English  380F.  Aspects  of  the  Irish  Tradition.  A  course  in  pre-Crom- 
wellian  Irish  tradition,  including  native  Irish  mythology,  hero  tale, 
historical  tradition,  and  poetry.  Lectures  will  provide  background  on 
early  Irish  art,  history,  culture,  and  social  structure.  Faculty  members 
from  the  five  colleges  will  contribute  lectures  about  their  specialties  in 
the  areas  of  Irish  Studies  covered  by  this  course.  Lee.  M  W  1:25- 
2:15,  Herter  Hall;  dis.  sect.  1:  F  1:25-2:15,  Holdsworth  203,  dis.  sect. 
2:  F  2:30-3:20,  Bartlett  206. 

UMass:  English  811  (graduate  students)  and  English  385  (undergraduate 
students).  Introductory  Old  Irish.  Old  Irish  is  the  language  of  medieval 
Ireland  and  the  earliest  CuChulainn  and  Deirdre  stories.  Class  time 
will  be  divided  between  grammar  (approached  from  an  Indo-European 
perspective)  and  translation  of  literary  texts.  Readings  will  include 
The  Story  of  MacDatho's  Pig  and  selections  from  the  Tain.  T  7-10  p.m., 
Bartlett  256. 


Second  Semester: 

Smith:    English  212b 


Early  Celtic  Literature  in  Translation.  Major  genres  studied 
in  their  cultural  context,  with  emphasis  on  the  works  as  art.  Genres 
include  heroic  poetry,  epic,  myth,  satire,  history  and  legend,  and  lyric 
poetry.    T  3-5,  Th  3. 


UMass:  English  821.  Advanced  Old. Irish.  The  emphasis  will  be  on  translation 
of  Old  Irish  texts  and  discussion  of  literary  questions  raised  by  Old 
Irish  literature  in  the  original  language.  Some  time  will  be  spent  on 
the  linguistic  developments  of  Middle  Irish.  Prerequisite:  Introductory 
Old  Irish.    Times  to  be  announced. 

Mount  Holyoke:  Course  to  be  announced. 
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associate  professor:  **Raymond  H.  Giles,  Jr.,  ed.d.,  Chair 
instructors:       Johnnella  E.  Butler,  m.a.t. 
2Rosemary  Lord,  b.a. 

lecturer:        Manning  Marable,  m.a.,  Acting  Chair,  second  semester 

The  prerequisite  for  all  courses  in  the  department  is  101a  or  101b,  or  the  introduc- 
tory course  offered  for  the  Five  College  Black  Studies  Major;  the  prerequisite  may 
be  waived  by  permission  of  the  instructor.  Students  planning  to  major  or  to  enter 
the  Honors  Program  in  the  department  are  advised  to  take  courses  in  one  or  more 
of  the  following  fields:    English,  government,  history,  music,  sociology. 

101a  Issues  Related  to  the  Black  Experience  in  the  Americas,  I.  A  review  of  selected  issues 
and  interpretations  related  to  the  social,  cultural,  political  and  economic  his- 
tory of  black  people  in  the  Americas  prior  to  the  end  of  the  Civil  War.  M  T 
1:40-2:50.     Mr.  Giles. 

101b  Issues  Related  to  the  Black  Experience  in  the  Americas,  II.  A  review  of  selected 
issues  and  interpretations  related  to  the  social,  cultural,  political  and  eco- 
nomic history  of  black  people  in  the  Americas  from  the  end  of  the  Civil  War 
to  the  present.     M  T  1:40-2:50.     Members  of  the  department. 

200a  Survey  of  Black  American  Literature:  1760  to  the  Present.  A  chronological  survey 
of  Afro-American  literature  in  all  genres  from  its  beginnings  to  the  present 
day  to  show  the  evolution  of  Afro-American  writing  as  literary  art,  to  lead 
the  student  to  a  comprehension  of  the  historical  context  of  the  Afro-American 
literary  expression,  and  to  aid  the  student  toward  gaining  an  understanding 
of  the  aesthetic  criteria  of  Afro-American  literature.  M  10-12,  T  10.  Miss 
Butler. 

203a  Education  of  Black  Americans.  Black  Americans  and  public  education  in  the 
United  States,  past  and  present.  Special  emphasis  on  the  social  context  of 
education  within  the  black  community  in  both  the  South  and  the  North, 
and  on  definitions  of  education  within  the  black  community.  T  3-5.  Mr. 
Giles. 

206b  The  Public  School  in  the  Black  Community.  Topics  to  be  considered  are  condi- 
tions of  education  in  the  indigenous  community;  school-community  relations; 
community  control;  educational  efforts  within  the  black  community;  how 
the  role  and  behavior  of  black  educators,  community  advisory  committees, 
parents  councils,  and  others  influence  the  content  and  quality  of  education 
in  black  communities.     M  3-5.     Miss  Butler. 
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216a  Black  Political  Activism  in  America.  A  study  of  black  political  activism  in  the 
twentieth  century.  Special  emphasis  on  the  contemporary  period,  1945  to 
the  present.  An  analysis  of  the  role  of  Black  Power  politics  in  the  black 
Americans'  equality  movement.    M  10-11:50,  T  10.    Mr.  Marable. 

237a  Major  Black  Writers:  Fiction.  Survey  of  Afro-American  fiction  with  concen- 
tration on  the  novel.     M  T  1:40-2:50.     Miss  Butler. 

237b  Comparative  Black  Poetry.  Modern  and  contemporary  poetry  from  several 
black  cultures  and  perspectives.  The  poetry  of  some  African  countries  will 
be  studied  in  translation  as  well  as  Afro-American  poetry  and  samples  from 
the  Caribbean  and  South  American  black  poets.  M  T  1:40-2:50.  Miss 
Butler. 

277b  History  of  Black  Americans.  An  examination  of  the  broad  contours  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  Afro-American  in  the  United  States.  Students  will  consider  the 
cosmology  of  the  West  African,  American  slavery  systems  and  the  black 
American's  resistance,  the  rise  of  Jim  Crow,  W.  E.  B.  DuBois',  Booker  Wash- 
ington's and  Marcus  Garvey's  philosophies  of  protest,  the  tactics  of  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.,  A.  Phillip  Randolph  and  Malcolm  X.  W  1 :40-2:50,  Th  3. 
Mr.  Marable. 

287b  Comparative  Slave  Systems  in  the  Americas  {colloquium).  A  review  of  the  slave 
cultures  of  the  black  diaspora  in  Africa,  Brazil,  the  West  Indies,  and  the 
American  South.  The  economics  of  the  plantation,  the  black  personality, 
slave  resistance  and  abolition  are  examined.    Th  11-12:50.     Mr.  Marable. 

The  following  courses  are  open  to  qualified  juniors  and  seniors. 
Permission  of  the  instructor  is  required. 

301a,  301b    Special  Studies. 

304a  Black  History  and  Literature  in  the  Public  School  Curriculum.  Problems  and  ap- 
proaches, methods  and  techniques  for  incorporating  the  study  of  the  experience 
of  Africans,  Afro-Caribbeans,  and  Afro- Americans  into  the  curriculum  at  the 
elementary  and  secondary  levels.     M  3-5.     Miss  Butler. 

310b  Problems  in  the  Study  of  the  Black  Experience  (seminar).  Theory  and  research. 
Hours  to  be  arranged.     Mr.  Marable,  Miss  Butler. 

311a  Reform,  Revolution  and  Reaction  (seminar).  A  study  of  the  character  of  nine- 
teenth and  early  twentieth  century  black  thought.  Special  emphasis  on  early 
civil  rights  movement  activists  and  the  origins  of  African  and  Afro-American 
nationalism.     T  3-5.     Mr.  Marable. 
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312b  The  Teaching  of  Ethnic  and  Cultural  Studies  and  the  Black  Experience  in  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Schools.  A  course  for  prospective  teachers  of  African,  Afro- 
American  or  Social  Studies  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  Organiza- 
tion and  presentation  of  subject  matter  to  be  integrated  into  the  social  studies 
curriculum  at  all  levels.  Two  class  hours  with  observation  and  directed  intern 
teaching.  Prerequisite:  304a.  Admission  by  permission  of  the  instructor. 
M  7:30.     Ms.  Lord. 

321b  The  Folk  Culture  of  Black  Americans  {seminar).  The  creative  expression  of  black 
Americans  as  seen  in  the'  folk  culture  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  cen- 
turies and  the  urban  lifestyle  of  the  twentieth.  The  study  of  legends  and  work 
songs,  spirituals,  rhythm  and  blues;  examination  of  African  and  slave  themes; 
black  rage  and  the  rhetoric  of  "soul."    W  7:30.    Miss  Butler. 

322b  Ideologies  of  the  Struggle  {seminar).  A  study  of  integrationist,  black  nationalist 
and  socialist  ideologies  of  the  Afro-American  community  since  1945.  Prereq- 
uisite:   311a  or  permission  of  the  instructor.    T  7:30.    Mr.  Marable. 


COURSES  IN  OTHER  DEPARTMENTS  RECOMMENDED  AND 
RELATED  TO  THE  MAJOR  IN  AFRO-AMERICAN  STUDIES 

Humanities:    Art  201b;  History  266a,  272b;  Music  115a;  Theatre  214b. 

Social  Sciences:    Economics  230a,  323a,  330b;  Education  200a;  Government  204b, 
225a,  229b,  310b;  Psychology  274b;  Sociology  213b,  214b,  218a,  231b,  305a. 


THE  MAJOR 

I  Advisers:     Miss  Butler,  Mr.  Giles,  Mr.  Marable. 

Adviser  for  Study  Abroad:     Mr.  Giles. 

Basis:     101a  or  101b,  or  the  introductory  course  offered  for  the  Five  College  Black 
Studies  Major. 

Requirements: 

A.      Ten  semester  courses,  in  addition  to  the  basis,  as  follows: 

1.  General  concentration.  Four  courses,  chosen  from  101a,  101b,  115a  and 
the  200-level  courses  in  the  department  at  Smith  or  in  the  corresponding 
departments  at  Amherst,  Hampshire  or  Mount  Holyoke  Colleges  or  the 
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University  of  Massachusetts.  Courses  at  the  300-level  may  also  be  used 
where  appropriate. 

2.  Advanced  concentration.  Five  courses  in  one  area,  three  of  which  must 
be  in  a  particular  discipline  or  field  within  that  area.  The  advanced 
concentration  courses  may  be  taken  in  the  department  at  Smith  College 
or  in  one  of  the  corresponding  departments  at  Amherst,  Hampshire  or 
Mount  Holyoke  Colleges  or  the  University  of  Massachusetts.  Courses 
taken  outside  Smith  must  be  approved  by  the  department  Chair  and 
the  adviser. 

3.  either  Special  Studies  301a  or  b.  An  exploration  of  topics  in  literature, 
history,  sociology,  education,  etc.,  under  the  direction  of  a  departmen- 
tal adviser, 

or 

Field  Work  in  the  form  of  (1)  course-related  work  in  local  communities 
(e.g.,  Springfield,  Holyoke);  (2)  research  and  participation  in  commun- 
ities elsewhere  in  the  United  States;  or  (3)  study  and  work  abroad 
(e.g.,  sub-Sahara  Africa  or  the  West  Indies).  These  projects  are  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  Committee  on  Honors  and  Independent 
Programs  and/or  the  Committee  on  Study  Abroad.  With  the  permission 
of  the  department,  students  may  apply  to  spend  the  junior  year  abroad 
at  an  African  university  or  in  the  Smith  College  Junior  Year  Program  in 
Geneva. 

4.  310b. 

B.  An  examination  of  competence.  The  competence  examination  is  a  demon- 
stration of  the  student's  competence  in  a  specific  discipline  and  the  ability  to 
apply  the  acquired  knowledge  as  it  relates  to  the  Black  Experience.  Neither 
301  nor  310b  may  be  substituted  for  the  competence  examination.  The 
examination  is  normally  written,  although  alternative  methods  for  demon- 
strating competence  will  be  considered.  Students  with  a  double  major  may 
take  a  combined  competence  examination  which  relates  their  Afro-American 
Studies  research  to  their  second  area  of  concentration.  The  two  major  ad- 
visers determine  the  feasibility  of  such  an  examination,  and  the  most  appro- 
priate methods  and  procedures.  Students  majoring  only  in  Afro-American 
Studies  must  submit  a  written  examination  within  the  area  of  advanced 
concentration. 

HONORS 

Directors:     Miss  Butler,  Mr.  Giles,  Mr.  Marable. 

Requirements:  The  same  as  those  for  the  major,  including  the  examination  of 
competence,  but  a  long  paper,  which  may  receive  one  or  two  semesters'  credit, 
will  be  substituted  for  one  or  two  of  the  courses  in  Section  A  of  the  major  require- 
ments listed  above. 
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Advisers:     Mr.  Elkins,  first  semester;  Mr.  Allen  Weinstein,  second  semester. 

This  major  aims  to  bring  into  a  single  focus  certain  courses  which  explore  the  his- 
try  of  American  culture  in  its  broadest  sense.  It  is  limited  to  fifty  students, 
twenty-five  each  from  the  junior  and  senior  classes.  Students  planning  to  major  in 
American  Studies  should  take  at  least  one  semester  of  European  history,  one  se- 
mester of  American  history,  and  American  Studies  293a  and  b  before  their  junior 
year. 

293a  American  Ideas  and  Institutions.  A  study  of  American  life  and  thought  through 
intensive  analysis  of  four  representative  generations  from  the  eighteenth  to 
the  twentieth  century.  The  adaptation  of  American  values  to  changing  eco- 
nomic, political,  and  social  conditions.  Open  to  freshmen  by  permission  of 
the  instructors.  Topic  for  1975-76:  History  and  Social  Sciences,  the  Revolu- 
tionary and  Jacksonian  Generations.  Th  4-6.  Mr.  Elkins  (History),  Mr. 
Salisbury  (History). 

293b  American  Ideas  and  Institutions.  A  study  of  American  life  and  thought  through 
intensive  analysis  of  four  representative  generations  from  the  eighteenth  to 
the  twentieth  century.  The  adaptation  of  American  values  to  changing 
economic,  political,  and  social  conditions.  Open  to  freshmen  by  permission 
of  the  instructor.  Topic  for  1975-76:  History  and  Literature,  the  1890's  and 
1930's.    T  3-5.     Mr.  Salisbury  (History),  Mr.  Zarov  (English). 

295a  An  interdisciplinary  investigation  of  selected  aspects  of  American  civiliza- 
tion. Required  of  all  majors,  normally  in  the  junior  year.  Topic  for  1975-76: 
New  Directions  in  American  Studies.  W  7:30.  Mr.  Marable  (Afro- Ameri- 
can Studies),  Mr.  Zarov  (English). 

340b  Integrating  Course.  Required  of  all  senior  majors.  W  7:30.  Mr.  Zarov  (Eng- 
lish), Mr.  Nissenbaum  (UMass). 

Requirements: 

A.      Eleven  semester  courses,  including  the  following  eight  essential  courses: 
Two  semester  courses  in  American  history; 

Four  semester  courses  in  the  American  field,  from  at  least  two  of  the  follow- 
ing departments:     Afro-American  Studies,  Art,  Economics,  Education, 
English,  Government,  Philosophy,  Religion,  Sociology,  and  Theatre; 
American  Studies  295a; 
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American  Studies  340b; 

and  a  departmental  concentration,  i.e.  a  minimum  of  five  courses  in  a  se- 
lected department  of  which  three  may  not  be  counted  among  the  eight  es- 
sential courses  specified  above. 

B.      An  interdepartmental  examination  set  by  the  American  Studies  Committee. 


HONORS 

Requirements:  the  same  as  those  for  the  major,  except  that  a  long  paper  will  be 
substituted  for  either  one  or  two  of  the  eleven  required  courses.  The  program 
must  also  include  at  least  one  seminar  in  the  junior  and  senior  years. 

Three  examinations:  an  interdepartmental  examination,  a  departmental  examina- 
tion in  an  American  subject,  and  a  special  examination  to  test  the  candidate's 
ability  to  do  independent  research. 


GRADUATE 

455b     Advanced  Studies.    Topic  for  1975-76:    Images  of  America.  Hours  to  be  ar- 
ranged.    Mr.  Rose  (Sociology  and  Anthropology). 
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Adviser:     Mr.  Dimock. 

Basis:  Greek  111  or  Latin  112b  (or  the  equivalent);  History  101a.  Competence  in 
both  Greek  and  Latin  is  strongly  recommended. 

Requirements:  nine  semester  courses  above  the  basis.  Four  chosen  from  Greek  212a, 
212b,  322b,  323a,  332b,  334b,  Latin  214a,  214b,  322b,  323a,  333a,  335a,  337;  two 
from  History:  201b,  202a,  203b,  204a,  205b;  and  three  chosen  from  Art  209a,  210a, 
211a,  212b,  215b,  310b,  312a,  Classics  232b,  Government  260b,  Philosophy  124a, 
Religion  185,  210b,  220a  or  b,  235a,  285a,  287b,  328b,  and  Sociology  230a. 

Note  that  because  of  the  prerequisites  in  the  Department  of  Classical  Languages 
and  Literatures  (see  p.  107),  it  will  ordinarily  be  necessary  to  take  a  required 
Latin  or  Greek  course  in  the  sophomore  year. 

Two  examinations:  a  departmental  examination  in  translation  of  Greek  or  Latin 
or  both,  and  an  examination  in  Ancient  History.  In  both  examinations  the  stu- 
dent will  be  expected  to  demonstrate  her  ability  to  assess  various  aspects  of  the 
ancient  world  through  the  use  of  source  materials  in  the  original. 


HONORS  IN  ANCIENT  STUDIES 

Director:     Mr.  Dimock. 

Requirements:  the  same  as  those  for  the  major,  with  the  addition  of  a  long  paper 
equivalent  to  one  or  two  semester  courses. 

Three  examinations:  one  in  Latin,  or  Greek,  or  in  both  languages,  to  be  taken  no 
later  than  the  first  semester  of  the  senior  year;  an  examination  in  Ancient  History; 
and  an  examination  in  classical  literature,  art,  religion,  philosophy,  or  government. 
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Advisers:    Mrs.  Hopkins,  Mr.  Hyman,  Mrs.  Lyons. 

Adviser  for  Study  Abroad:     Mr.  Parsons. 

Basis:    Anthropology  130. 

Requirements:  Ten  courses  above  the  basis:  210,  240,  four  additional  intermediate 
courses  in  anthropology  and  two  additional  courses  in  anthropology  or  sociology; 
the  two  remaining  courses  may  be  in  the  department  or  in  other  departments  in 
consultation  with  the  adviser. 

Students  concentrating  in  cultural  anthropology  rather  than  in  physical  anthropology 
or  archaeology  will  be  required  to  take  Anthropology  330  as  one  of  their  addi- 
tional courses  in  the  department. 

Course  listings  in  Anthropology  will  be  found  on  p.  241  under  the  Department  of 
Sociology  and  Anthropology.  The  examination  of  competence  is  described  in  the 
requirements  for  the  major  in  Sociology  and  Anthropology. 

Students  majoring  in  Anthropology  are  encouraged  to  consider  a  field  work  program 
at  a  university  or  academic  program  abroad  during  their  junior  year.  In  the  past, 
majors  have  spent  a  term  or  year  in  Dahomey,  South  Africa,  Scotland,  Peru, 
Mexico,  Sri  Lanka,  Singapore  and  the  Philippines.  Majors  concentrating  on 
archaeology  or  physical  anthropology  have  in  the  past  enrolled  in  programs  at 
American  universities  with  substantial  programs  in  these  fields;  those  who  have 
remained  at  Smith  have  taken  advantage  of  the  excellent  resources  in  these  two 
areas  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts. 

HONORS 

See  the  description  of  the  Honors  Program  listed  under  the  Department  of  Sociology 
and  Anthropology. 
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professors: 


associate  professors: 


ASSISTANT  PROFESSORS: 


instructors: 


lecturers: 


Phyllis  Williams  Lehmann,  ph.d.,  litt.d.,  d.f.a.  (hon.^ 
*George  Cohen 

Charles  Scott  Chetham,  ph.d.,  Director  of  the  Museum 
*James  Holderbaum,  ph.d.,  Chair,  second  semester 
*William  Lloyd  MacDonald,  ph.d. 
fRoBERT  Mark  Harris,  ph.d. 

Elliot  Melville  Offner,  m.f.a.,  Chair,  first  semester 

Peter  Garland,  m.arch. 
**Edward  Joseph  Hill,  m.f.a. 

Helen  E.  Searing,  ph.d. 

John  David  Stokes,  m.f.a. 
**Suzanne  Bloom,  m.f.a. 

Judith  A.  Lerner,  ph.d. 

Gary  L.  Niswonger,  m.f.a. 

Donald  Keyes,  ph.d. 

Jaroslaw  Volodymyr  Leshko,  a.m. 

Alfred  Souza,  m.f.a. 

Peter  W.  Johnson,  m.f.a. 

2Carol  M.  Cardon,  m.a. 
Anabel  Harris,  m.a. 
Marylin  Martin  Rhie,  ph.d. 


Students  planning  to  major  or  to  do  honors  work  in  art  will  find  that  courses  in 
literature,  philosophy  (233b),  religion,  and  history  taken  in  the  first  two  years  will 
prove  valuable.  A  reading  knowledge  of  foreign  languages,  especially  German. 
Italian,  and  French,  is  strongly  recommended  as  background  for  historical  courses. 
Biological  Sciences  210  is  recommended  for  students  with  a  special  interest  in  land- 
scape architecture.  Each  of  the  historical  courses  may  require  one  or  more  trips  to 
Boston,  New  York,  or  the  vicinity  for  the  study  of  original  works  of  art. 

A.  HISTORICAL  COURSES 

100  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Western  Art.  Major  representative  works  of  West- 
ern art,  from  antiquity  to  the  present  (including  painting,  sculpture,  and 
architecture),  are  studied  historically  and  analytically.  Both  semesters  must 
be  completed  in  order  for  credit  to  be  given.  Three  lectures  W  2,  Th  3,  F  2; 
and  one  discussion  period.  Members  of  the  department.  Mr.  Leshko, 
Director. 

[101b  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Western  Art.  Restricted  to  15  students  selected  from 
those  taking  100.] 
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[102a  Introduction  to  Historical  Architecture.  Major  representative  works  of  Western 
architecture  will  be  studied  as  stylistic  and  historic  documents.  Analytical 
method,  architectural  archaeology,  and  field  work  will  be  included.  This 
course  may  not  be  substituted  for  100  as  basis  for  the  major.  M  10-11:50, 
T  10.     Mr.  MacDonald.     To  be  offered  in  1977-78.] 

201b  Art  of  Prehistoric  and  Traditional  Societies.  A  survey  of  the  various  art  forms  of 
prehistoric  Europe,  the  Near  East,  and  of  the  traditional  societies  of  Africa 
south  of  the  Sahara,  Oceania,  and  the  North  American  Indian;  emphasis 
upon  the  types  characteristic  of  these  diverse  cultures.  No  prerequisite. 
Th  11-12:50,  F  12.    Mrs.  Lerner. 

[205a  Great  Cities.  The  fabric  and  image  of  the  city  seen  in  planning,  architecture, 
and  the  works  of  artists  and  writers.  Attention  will  be  paid  to  the  city  as  an 
ideal  and  an  example,  and  the  course  will  deal  with  it  from  its  foundation  to 
the  present,  though  major  periods  will  be  emphasized.  Prerequisite:  100  or 
102a.     M  10-11:50,  T  10.     Mr.  MacDonald.     To  be  offered  in  1976-77.] 

[206b  History  of  Sculpture:  1550  to  the  Present.  Masterpieces  of  major  representative 
sculptors  and  sculptural  movements  as  reflections  of  European  and  American 
civilization  during  the  past  four  centuries.  Recommended  background: 
Art  100,  or  any  course  in  the  history  of  art  after  the  Renaissance.  W  Th  10, 
F  10-11:50.    Mr.  Holderbaum.] 

207a  Oriental  Art.  The  art  of  China  and  peripheral  regions  as  expressed  in  paint- 
ing, sculpture,  architecture,  porcelain,  and  the  ritual  bronzes.  The  influence 
of  India  is  studied  in  connection  with  the  spread  of  Buddhism  along  the  trade 
routes  of  Central  Asia.    T  Th  1:40-2:50.     Mrs.  Rhie. 

208b  Oriental  Art.  The  art  of  Japan,  especially  painting,  sculpture,  architecture 
and  color  prints.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  roles  of  native  tradition 
and  foreign  influences  in  the  development  of  Japanese  art.  Hours  to  be 
arranged.     Mrs.  Rhie. 

209a  The  Art  of  the  Ancient  Near  East.  The  architecture  and  representational  art, 
of  Mesopotamia,  Syria,  Anatolia,  and  Iran  from  the  prehistoric  to  the  Islamic 
periods,  discussed  in  the  context  of  cultural  and  historical  developments. 
No  prerequisite.     Th  10,  F  10-11:50.     Mrs.  Lerner. 

[210a  Egyptian  Art.  The  architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  and  minor  arts  of  Egypt 
from  the  earliest  times  to  the  Islamic  conquest,  with  emphasis  upon  the  prin- 
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cipal  sites.    Artistic  developments  will  be  related  to  the  unique  religious  phi- 
losophy and  history  of  Egypt.     No  prerequisite.] 

211a  The  Art  of  Greece.  Architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  and  the  minor  arts  from 
the  prehistoric  background  to  the  late  Hellenistic  age.  M  T  W  9.  Mrs. 
Lehmann. 

212b  The  Art  of  Rome.  Architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  and  the  minor  arts  from 
the  late  Hellenistic  and  Etruscan  backgrounds  to  the  late  antique  anteced- 
ents of  Christian  art.  Recommended  background:  211a  or  100.  Offered  in 
alternate  years.    M  T  W  9.     Mr.  MacDonald. 

215b  Ancient  Cities  and  Sanctuaries.  A  study  of  selected  Greek  and  Roman  sites  as 
revealed  by  archaeological,  literary,  and  historical  evidence.  Planning,  archi- 
tecture, and  artistic  forms  as  shaped  by  social,  political,  and  religious  factors. 
M  10-11:50,  T  10.     Mrs.  Lehmann. 

[221a  Early  Medieval  Art.  Art  from  the  time  of  Constantine  to  Charlemagne  with 
emphasis  on  painting,  mosaic,  and  sculpture.  Prerequisite:  100,  220b,  or 
the  equivalent.     M  12,  T  11-12:50,  W  11.     Mr.  Harris.     To  be  offered  in 

1976-77.] 

[222b  Romanesque  and  Byzantine  Art.  Architecture,  sculpture,  illuminated  manu- 
scripts, and  painting  from  the  ninth  through  the  twelfth  centuries  with  em- 
phasis on  England,  France,  Germany,  and  the  Byzantine  Empire.  Pre- 
requisite: 100  or  the  equivalent,  or  221a.  M  12,  T  11-12:50,  W  11.  Mr. 
Harris.     To  be  offered  in  1976-77.] 

[224a  Gothic  Art.  Architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting  from  the  mid-twelfth 
through  the  fourteenth  centuries  with  emphasis  on  France,  England,  and 
Germany.  Prerequisite:  100.  M  12,  T  11-12:50,  W  11.  Mr.  Harris.  To 
be  offered  in  1977-78.] 

[232a  Northern  Art.  Dutch,  Flemish,  French,  and  German  art  from  the  fourteenth 
through  the  sixteenth  century.  From  Van  Eyck  to  Bruegel.  Recommended 
background:    100.    To  be  offered  in  1976-77.] 

233b  Italian  Fifteenth-Century  Art.  The  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture  of  the 
early  Renaissance.  Recommended  background:  100.  W  Th  10,  F  10-11:50. 
Mr.  Holderbaum. 
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[235a  Italian  Sixteenth-Century  Art.  Painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture  from  the 
High  Renaissance  to  the  Counter-Reformation.  Recommended  background: 
100.     Th  10,  F  10-11:50.     Mr.  Holderbaum.    To  be  offered  in  1976-77.] 

[239c    Michelangelo.     Mr.  Holderbaum.] 

[241a  The  Art  of  the  Seventeenth  Century  in  Italy,  France,  and  Spain.  Recommended 
backbround:     100.     Th  F  8:40-9:50.] 

[242b  Dutch  and  Flemish  Art  of  the  Seventeenth  Century.  Recommended  background: 
100.     To  be  offered  in  1976-77.] 

[243c  Dutch  Art:  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries.  Summers  in  Amsterdam,  The 
Netherlands.] 

[244b  Baroque  Architecture.  Design  and  meaning  in  the  architecture  of  Italy  and 
other  western  European  countries  from  the  later  sixteenth  to  the  early  eight- 
eenth century.  Offered  in  alternate  years.  Recommended  background: 
100  or  102a.    MTW9.    Mr.  MacDonald.] 

246b  Art  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  in  Europe.  Painting,  architecture  and  sculpture 
in  Europe,  with  emphasis  on  developments  in  England  and  France.  Recom- 
mended background:  100.  M  T  12,  W  11.  Miss  Searing.  Not  to  be  offered 
in  1976-77. 

251a  Nineteenth-Century  Art.  From  Goya  and  Jacques  Louis  David  through  the 
Impressionist  and  Post-Impressionist  painters.  Recommended  background: 
100.    WThF  12.     Mr.  Leshko. 

[252a  Russian  Art.  Architecture  and  figural  arts  from  the  early  middle  ages  to  the 
present.  Byzantine  influences,  icon  painting,  church  architecture,  relation- 
ships with  the  West,  and  the  connection  of  art  with  Russian  culture  generally 
will  be  studied.     Prerequisite:     100.] 

253a  The  Arts  in  America.  The  art  of  Colonial  America  and  the  Early  Republic, 
from  the  seventeenth  to  the  nineteenth  century,  including  architecture, 
sculpture,  painting,  and  the  decorative  arts.     Th  F  8:40-9:50.     Mr.  Keyes. 

254b  The  Arts  in  America.  American  art  of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries 
with  emphasis  on  the  major  figures  and  main  currents  in  the  various  arts. 
Th  F  8:40-9:50.     Mr.  Keyes. 
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[255a  Architecture  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Architecture  from  the  late  eighteenth 
century  to  the  1890's.  Recommended  background:  100  or  280.  M  T  1:40- 
2:50.     Miss  Searing.] 

256b  Contemporary  Art.  Twentieth-century  movements  in  Europe  and  America- 
Recommended  background:    100  or  251a.    W  Th  F  12.    Mr.  Leshko. 

258a  Architecture  of  the  Twentieth  Century.  Modern  architecture  and  urbanism  from 
1890  to  the  present.  Recommended  background:  100,  255a,  or  280.  M  T 
12,  W  11.     Miss  Searing. 

259b  Art  of  the  Film:  The  Moving  Image.  Introduction  to  the  study  of  the  motion 
picture  as  a  visual  art.  Emphasis  on  the  viewing  and  critical  analyses  of 
selected  films  illustrating  the  stylistic  and  formal  development  of  the  medium. 
Enrollment  limited  to  thirty-five  students.  Not  open  to  freshmen.  M  T  2-4, 
and  T  7:30  for  film  study.     Mr.  Cohen. 

290b  Architectural  Studies  {colloquium).  Topic  for  1975-76:  Problems  in  Early  Chris- 
tian Architecture.  Enrollment  limited;  admission  by  permission  of  the  in- 
structor.    M  3-5.     Mr.  MacDonald. 

301,  301a,  301b  Special  Studies.  Normally  by  permission  of  the  department  for 
junior  and  senior  majors  and  for  qualified  juniors  and  seniors  from  other 
departments. 

303b  Problems  in  the  History  of  Art.  Required  of  senior  honors  students;  open  to 
other  students  by  permission  of  the  instructor.  Th  4.  Instructor  to  be  an- 
nounced. 

[307b    Colloquium  on  Michelangelo.    Hours  to  be  arranged.     Mr.  Holderbaum.] 

357a  Introduction  to  Museum  Problems.  Limited  enrollment;  admission  by  permission 
of  the  instructor.     T  3-5.     Mr.  Chetham. 

Seminars 

310b  Studies  in  Ancient  Art.  Topic  for  1975-76:  Medieval  and  Renaissance  Revivals 
of  the  Antique.     T  3.     Mrs.  Lehmann. 

312a  Studies  in  Ancient  Art.  Topic  for  1975-76:  Greek  Architecture.  T  3.  Mrs. 
Lehmann. 

[315a    Studies  in  Late  Antique  Art.    M  3-5.    Mr.  MacDonald.] 

[321a    Studies  in  Early  Medieval  Art.    Th  4-6.    Mr.  Harris.    To  be  offered  in  1976-77.] 
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[331a  Studies  in  Northern  Painting.] 

333b  Studies  in  Italian  Renaissance  Art.    Th  4-6.     Mr.  Holderbaum. 

[333b  Studies  in  Italian  Renaissance  Art.] 

[342b  Problems  in  Seventeenth-Century  Art.     M  7:30.] 

348a  English  Art,  Architecture  and  Design  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Emphasis  on  the 
relationships  between  literature,  social  theory  and  the  arts.  Prerequisite: 
251a,  255b,  or  English  227.  This  seminar  can  interlock  with  English  327a. 
Presentations  and  slide  showings  for  both  courses  T5,  other  hours  to  be  ar- 
ranged.   Miss  Searing. 

[351a    Studies  in  Nineteenth-Century  European  Art.    T  3-5.    Mr.  Leshko.] 

352b      The  History  of  Graphic  Arts.    Hours  and  instructor  to  be  announced. 

356b  Studies  in  Twentieth-Century  Art.  Topic  for  1975-76:  Viennese  Art  at  the  Turn 
of  the  Century.    T  3-5.    Mr.  Leshko. 

359b  Studies  in  Modern  Architecture.  Topic  for  1975-76:  Viennese  Architecture  and 
Urbanism.    Prerequisite:    255  or  258.    Hours  to  be  arranged.    Miss  Searing. 

Graduate 

For  information  about  graduate  work  in  art,  application  should  be  made  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  department. 
Adviser:    Mr.  Leshko. 
400        Research  and  Thesis. 

401,  401a,  401b    Advanced  Studies.    May  be  taken  for  double  credit. 
[433a,  434b       Art  of  the  Italian  Renaissance.    Mr.  Holderbaum.] 

B.  STUDIO  COURSES 

A  fee  for  basic  class  materials  is  charged  in  161a,  161b,  171b,  262b,  265a,  271a, 
273a,  275a,  282a,  282b,  305a,  367a,  372b,  374b,  382b,  386a.  The  individual  student 
is  responsible  for  the  purchase  of  any  additional  supplies  she  may  require.  The  de- 
partment reserves  the  right  to  retain  examples  of  work  done  in  studio  courses. 

It  is  recommended  that  studio  art  majors  fulfill  the  Art  100  requirement  in  the 
freshman  or  sophomore  year. 

Introductory  Courses 
Studio  courses  at  the  100  level  are  designed  to  accept  all  interested  students  with 
or  without  previous  art  experience.     Enrollment  is  limited  to  twenty  students  per 
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section.  Two  100-level  courses  will  be  considered  prerequisites  for  most  offerings 
at  the  200  and  300  levels.  However,  the  second  100-level  course  may  be  taken  dur- 
ing the  same  semester  as  an  intermediate-level  course  with  the  permission  of  the 
instructor. 

161a  Design  Workshop,  I.  An  introduction  to  visual  experience  through  a  study  of 
the  basic  principles  of  design.  Nine  studio  hours  of  which  six  must  be  M  T 
10-12:50,  Mr.  Johnson;  or  W  F  10-12:50,  Mr.  Stokes,  Director;  or  Th  F  2- 
4:50,  Mr.  Souza. 

161b     A  repetition  of  161a.    W  F  10-12:50,  Mr.  Stokes;  Th  F  10-12:50,  Mr.  Souza. 

163a  Drawing,  I.  An  introduction  to  visual  experience  through  a  study  of  the  basic 
elements  of  drawing.  Nine  studio  hours  of  which  six  must  be  M  T  10-12:50, 
Mr.  Niswonger;  Th  F  10-12:50,  Mr.  Souza;  Th  F  2-4:50,    Ms.  Bloom. 

163b  A  repetition  of  163a.  Nine  studio  hours  of  which  six  must  be  M  T  2-4:50, 
Mr.  Offner;  M  T  10-12:50,  Mr.  Niswonger. 

[17 lb  Introduction  to  the  Materials  of  Art.  An  introduction  to  materials  used  in  the 
various  arts.  For  students  not  intending  to  major  in  studio  art.  Limited 
to  twenty-five  students.     M  T  10-11:50.     Mr.  Offner.] 


Intermediate  Courses 

Unless  stated  otherwise,  the  prerequisite  for  intermediate  courses  is  two   intro- 
ductory courses. 

262a  Design  Workshop,  II.  Advanced  problems  in  design,  emphasizing  the  con- 
tinuation of  principles  of  composition,  conceptual  awareness,  and  the  usage 
of  materials.  Prerequisite:  161a  or  b  and  163a  or  b,  and  permission  of  the 
instructor.     Th  F  2-4:50.     Mr.  Stokes. 

263a,  263b  Life  Drawing.  Study  of  the  human  body  intended  as  auxiliary  to  163 
and  264.  Prerequisites:  264  (or  163)  and  permission  of  the  Director  of  the 
course.  Two  studio  hours,  W  10-11:50,  with  third  hour,  12-12:50,  optional. 
One-quarter  course  credit.  Members  of  the  department.  Mr.  Hill,  Director, 
first  semester;  Mr.  Niswonger,  Director,  second  semester. 

264a  Drawing,  II.  Advanced  problems  in  drawing,  including  study  of  the  human 
figure.  Prerequisite:  163a  or  b,  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Nine  studio 
hours  of  which  six  must  be  Th  F  10-12:50.    Mr.  Hill. 

[264b    A  repetition  of  264a.    Nine  studio  hours  of  which  six  must  be  M  T  10-12:50.] 
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265a  Color.  Studio  projects  in  visual  organization  stressing  the  understanding  and 
application  of  color  principles,  using  the  various  color  media,  such  as  acrylic 
paint,  ink,  and  colored  paper.  Prerequisite:  161a  or  b,  163a  or  b,  or  per- 
mission of  the  instructor.  Nine  studio  hours  of  which  six  must  be  Th  F  1 0- 
12:50.     Ms.  Bloom. 

[266a  Painting,  I.  Various  spatial  and  pictorial  concepts  are  investigated  through 
such  media  as  watercolor,  oil,  acrylic,  and  mixed  media.  Prerequisites: 
161a  or  161b,  or  163a  or  163b,  and  permission  of  the  instructor.  Th  F  2- 
4:50.    Ms.  Bloom.] 

266b  A  repetition  of  266a.  Nine  studio  hours  of  which  six  must  be  Th  F  2-4:50. 
Mr.  Souza. 

271b  Graphic  Arts.  Methods  of  printmaking,  with  emphasis  on  intaglio  techniques. 
Prerequisite:  161a  or  b,  or  163a  or  b,  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  En- 
rollment limited  to  twenty  students.    M  T  2-4:50.    Mr.  Niswonger. 

273a  Sculpture,  I.  The  human  figure  and  other  natural  forms.  Work  in  modeling, 
casting,  and  welding.  Prerequisite:  161a  or  b  and  163  a  or  b  or  permission 
of  the  instructor.  Nine  studio  hours  of  which  six  must  be  M  T  2-4:50.  Mr. 
Offner. 

275a  An  Introduction  to  Printing.  Setting  type  and  printing  books  and  ephemera  on 
the  hand-press.  Examination  and  study  of  fine  printing  and  rare  books.  En- 
rollment limited  to  ten  students.  No  prerequisites.  Admission  by  permission 
of  the  instructor.     M  T  10-11:50.     Mr.  Offner. 

276b  Calligraphy.  The  art  of  writing  and  constructing  letters  and  the  use  of  cal- 
ligraphy and  lettering  as  design.     M  T  10-11:50.     Mr.  Offner. 

280  Introduction  to  Architecture,  City  Planning,  and  Landscape.  Preliminary  instruction 
in  drafting,  perspective,  and  lettering,  followed  by  planning  and  design  prob- 
lems.   Th  F  2-4:50.     Mr.  Garland. 

282a  Photography,  I.  An  introduction  to  visual  experience  through  a  study  of  the 
basic  elements  of  photography  as  an  expressive  medium.  Nine  studio  hours 
of  which  six  must  be  M  T  2-4:50,  Mr.  Johnson,  or  Th  F  2-4:50,  Mr.  Hill. 
Prerequisite:  161a  or  b  or  163a  or  b,  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Mr. 
Hill,  Director. 

282b  A  repetition  of  282a.  Nine  studio  hours  of  which  six  must  be  M  T  10-12:50. 
Mr.  Johnson. 
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Advanced  Courses 

Unless  stated  otherwise,  the  prerequisite  for  advanced  courses  is  one  intermediate 
course. 

301,  301a,  301b  Special  Studies.  Normally  by  permission  of  the  department  for 
junior  and  senior  majors  and  for  qualified  juniors  and  seniors  from  other 
departments. 

305a  The  Teaching  of  Art.  The  process,  philosophy,  planning  and  organizing  of 
creative  activities  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  through  the  use 
of  several  media  with  the  emphasis  on  found  materials.  Admission  by  per- 
mission of  the  instructor.     T  5,  Th  4-6.     Miss  Weisman  (Education). 

[362a    Painting,  II.    Prerequisites:    265a,  266a,  266b,  or  permission  of  the  instructor.] 

362b  Painting,  II.  Individual  expression  in  pictorial  concepts,  using  various  paint- 
ing media.  Prerequisites:  265a,  266a,  266b,  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
Nine  studio  hours  of  which  six  must  be  M  T  10-12:50.     Mr.  Cohen. 

[363b  Experiments  in  Combined  Media.  Problems  in  the  integration  of  visual  media 
and  an  exploration  of  new  artistic  materials  and  means.  Prerequisite:  two 
intermediate  studio  courses  or  permission  of  the  instructor.     M  T  2-4:50.] 

367b  Serigraphy.  Experiments  in  line,  color,  and  form,  using  the  graphic  medium 
of  silkscreen.  Prerequisites:  163a  or  b  and  two  intermediate  courses,  and  per- 
mission of  the  instructor.  Enrollment  limited  to  fifteen  students.  Th  F  2- 
4:50.    Mr.  Stokes. 

372a  Graphic  Arts,  II.  Advanced  study  in  printmaking,  with  emphasis  on  lithog- 
raphy. Prerequisite:  271a,  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Enrollment 
limited  to  twenty  students.     M  T  2-4:50.     Mr.  Niswonger. 

[374b  Sculpture,  II.  Continuation  of  Sculpture,  I  with  work  in  advanced  media.  Pre- 
requisite: 273a,  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Nine  studio  hours  of  which 
six  must  be  M  T  2-4:50.    Mr.  Offner.] 

381  Architecture.  Further  problems  in  planning  and  design  together  with  instruc- 
tion in  elementary  construction.  Prerequisites:  280.  Th  F  11-12:50.  Mr. 
Garland. 

382b  Photography,  II.  Light  sensitive  processes  are  employed  as  a  means  of  visual 
expression.  Prerequisite:  282a  or  b,  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  M  T 
2-5.    Mr.  Johnson. 
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383  Problems  in  Landscape  Design,  I.  Prerequisites:  280.  Th  F  11-12:50.  Mr. 
Garland. 

[384b  Environmental  Design.  Readings  and  discussion  in  landscape  architecture, 
garden  design,  urban  design,  city  planning,  and  architecture.  Hours  to  be 
arranged.     Mr.  Garland.] 

[386b  Film  Making.  Prerequisite:  282b  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  MT2- 
4:50.] 

Seminars 

[340a  Seminar  in  Visual  Studies.  Conceptualism  and  the  Object.  W  10-12:50.  Mr. 
Hill.] 

343a  Seminar  in  Visual  Studies.  Engraving  and  Drypoint.  W  7:30-10.  Mr.  Nis- 
wonger. 

343b     Seminar  in  Visual  Studies.    Lithography.    W  7:30-10.    Mr.  Niswonger. 

[344b    Seminar  in  Visual  Studies.    The  Poster.    Th  10-12:50.     Mr.  Stokes.] 

Graduate 

460a,  460b  Studies  in  Design,  Drawing,  Painting,  Photography,  Graphic  Arts,  or  Sculp- 
ture.    Members  of  the  Department. 

481        Architecture. 

483        Landscape  Architecture. 


THE  MAJOR 

Advisers:  Ms.  Bloom,  Mr.  Cohen,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Hill,  Mr.  Holderbaum,  Mr. 
Johnson,  Mrs.  Lehmann,  Mrs.  Lerner,  Mr.  Leshko,  Mr.  MacDonald,  Mr.  Nis- 
wonger, Miss  Searing,  Mr.  Stokes. 

Adviser  for  Study  Abroad:     Mrs.  Lerner. 

Based  on  100,  or  161a  or  b,  or  163a  or  b.  Exemption  from  100  will  be  granted  to 
students  who  pass  an  examination  administered  by  the  department  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year. 
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Plan  A 
Basis:     100 

Requirements:     100  and  one  course  in  Section  B  and  seven  semester  courses  in  Sec- 
tion A,  including  three  from  three  of  the  six  areas  Alpha  through  Zeta.    Students 
are  required  to  take  at  least  one  seminar  (as  of  the  Class  of  1975). 
Alpha  -  Ancient:    201b;  209a;  210a;  211a;  212b;  312a;  315a. 
Beta  -  Medieval:    221b;  222b;  224a;  321a. 

Gamma  -  Renaissance:    232a;  233a;  235a;  239c;  307r;  331a;  333a. 
Delta  -  Baroque  and  Rococo:    206b;  241a;  242b;  243c;  244b;  246a;  253a;  342b; 

352b. 
Epsilon  -  the  last  200  years:     250b;  251a;  252a;  254b;  255a;  256b;  258b;  259b; 

290b;  348a;  351a;  356b;  359b. 
Zeta  -  Oriental  or  African:    201b;  207a;  208b. 

The  senior  competence  requirement  may  be  either: 

1.  A  comprehensive  examination.  This  will  be  a  more  or  less  traditional  written 
examination  consisting  of  a  question  or  two  chosen  by  the  major  from  a 
fairly  large  number  of  questions  dealing  with  broad  topics  such  as  style, 
iconography,  media,  etc.,  or 

2.  A  topic  for  independent  reading.  If  a  students  elects  this  choice,  she  will  confer 
with  the  faculty  member  who  teaches  the  subject  of  her  interest  and  that 
faculty  member  will  provide  her  with  a  reading  list  and  advice  about  pro- 
cedure. After  two  or  three  weeks  of  outside  reading,  she  will  then  be  ex- 
amined orally  or  pass  in  a  short  critical  paper.  In  this  election,  the  topics 
will  be  fairly  restricted,  for  example:  Twelfth- Century  Sculpture  in  France; 
The  Early  Etchings  of  Rembrandt. 


PlanB 


Basis:     100,  161a  or  b,  and  163a  or  b. 

Requirements:  The  basis,  plus  six  semester  courses  in  studio  art,  and  two  semes- 
ter courses  in  history  of  art  from  two  of  the  six  areas  Alpha  through  Zeta. 

Majors  are  strongly  urged  to  take  at  least  one  seminar.  Two  semester  courses  in 
closely  related  subjects  offered  by  other  departments  may,  with  the  approval  of 
the  adviser,  be  counted  as  credit  toward  the  major. 

The  senior  competence  requirement:  In  addition  to  course  requirements,  seniors 
are  required  to  do  an  independent  project  of  no  less  than  six  weeks'  duration. 
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Proposals  are  to  be  submitted  for  departmental  approval  by  October  15.  Forms  and 
instructions  are  available  in  the  department  office,  Hillyer  112.  The  deadline  for 
completion  of  the  project  is  either  January  30  or  May  1. 


HONORS 

Director:     Mrs.  Lehmann. 
Basis:   100. 

Requirements:  Eight  semester  courses,  including  303b,  taken  during  the  second 
semester  of  the  senior  year.  In  addition,  the  candidate  will  write  a  long  paper 
during  the  first  semester  of  that  year  equivalent  to  one  semester  course. 

Two  examinations:  a  general  examination  on  the  history  of  art;  and  one  testing  the 
candidate's  ability  to  analyze  and  to  interpret  original  works  of  art. 
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professor:     Waltraut  Carola  Seitter,  ph.d.,  habilitation,  Chair 
lecturer:      Richard  White,  ph.d. 

assistant:       Krystyna  Helena  Jaworowska 

lecturers:       Thomas  Travis  Arny,  ph.d.  (Associate  Professor,  Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts) 

Tom    R.    Dennis,    ph.d.     (Assistant    Professor,    Mount 
Holyoke  College) 

William  A.  Dent,  ph.d.  (Associate  Professor,  University 
of  Massachusetts) 

Courtney  P.  Gordon,  ph.d.  (Assistant  Professor,  Hamp- 
shire College) 

Kurtiss  J.  Gordon,  ph.d.  (Assistant  Professor,  Hamp- 
shire College) 

George  S.  Greenstein,  ph.d.  (Assistant  Professor,  Am- 
herst College) 

Edward   Robert   Harrison,   f.inst.p.    (Professor,   Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts) 

G.  Richard  Huguenin,  ph.d.   (Professor,  University  of 
Massachusetts) 

William  Michael  Irvine,  ph.d.   (Professor,   University 
of  Massachusetts),  Chairman 

Nicholas  Z.  Scoville,  ph.d.  (Assistant  Professor, 
University  of  Massachusetts) 

Eugene  Tademaru,  ph.d.  (Assistant  Professor,  University 
of  Massachusetts) 

Joseph  H.  Taylor,  Jr.,  ph.d.  (Associate  Professor,  Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts) 

David  J.  Van  Blerkom,  ph.d.  (Associate  Professor,  Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts) 


The  Astronomy  Department  is  a  Five  College  Department.  Courses  designated  FC 
(Five  College)  are  taught  jointly  with  Amherst  College,  Hampshire  College,  Mount 
Holyoke  College  and  the  University  of  Massachusetts.  The  astronomy  resources  of 
all  five  institutions  are  available  for  student  use.  They  include,  among  others,  an 
observatory  on  the  roof  of  McConnell  Hall,  the  Whately  Observatory  of  Smith  Col- 
lege with  a  16"  Cassegrain  Reflector,  the  Five  College  Radio  Observatory  in  the 
Quabbin  Reservoir  region,  the  Amherst  Observatory  with  an  18"  refractor,  and  the 
Williston  Observatory  24"  reflector  at  Mount  Holyoke.  Students  may  obtain  re- 
search and  thesis  material  here  or  as  guest  observers  at  other  observatories  in  the 
United  States  or  in  Bonn,  Germany. 
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101a  Introduction  to  Astronomy  I .  The  nature  of  the  members  of  our  universe:  earth, 
moon,  planets,  comets,  sun,  stars,  star  clusters,  galaxies  and  clusters  of  galax- 
ies; the  laws  governing  their  origin,  life  cycle  and  death;  the  origin,  structure 
and  end  of  the  universe  as  a  whole;  based  on  present  physical  concepts  and 
in  historical  perspective.  Practical  work  includes:  the  use  of  the  Amherst 
Planetarium,  the  optical  telescopes  in  the  Five  College  Department  (radio 
telescope  optional),  as  well  as  photography  and  printing.  Field  trips  and  ex- 
cursions to  other  observatories  optional.  W  Th  10,  F  10-11:50;  laboratory- 
observation  periods  by  arrangement.     Ms.  Seitter,  Mr.  White. 

101b     A  repetition  of  101a.    Ms.  Seitter,  Mr.  White. 

220b  FC20b  Cosmology.  Cosmological  models  and  the  relationship  between 
models  and  observable  parameters.  Topics  in  current  astronomy  which 
bear  upon  cosmological  problems,  including  background  electromagnetic 
radiation,  nucleosynthesis,  dating  methods,  determinations  of  the  mean  den- 
sity of  the  universe  and  the  Hubble  constant,  and  tests  of  gravitational 
theories.  Discussion  of  some  questions  concerning  the  foundations  of  cos- 
mology, and  its  future  as  a  science.  Two  two-hour  meetings.  Prerequisites: 
one  semester  of  calculus  and  one  physical  science  course.     Mr.  Dennis. 

222a  FC22a  Introduction  to  Astronomy  and  Astrophysics :  Stars  and  Planets.  Newtonian 
gravitation  and  the  structure  of  the  solar  system;  properties  of  the  planets, 
meteors  and  comets;  origin  of  the  solar  system;  blackbody  radiation  and  stellar 
magnitudes;  spectral  lines  and  the  spectral  classification  of  stars;  binary  stars 
and  stellar  masses;  nuclear  energy  and  the  structure  and  evolution  of  stars; 
the  Hertzsprung-Russell  diagram.  Includes  an  evening  laboratory.  Pre- 
requisites: Mathematics  104a  or  b  and  Physics  115;  or  permission  of  the 
instructor.  This  course  covers  the  same  topics  as  101a  on  a  quantitative  basis. 
It  can  be  taken  as  a  first  astronomy  course  for  well-prepared  students;  sug- 
gested as  a  follow-up  for  prospective  majors  of  program  II  who  have  taken 
101.    Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon. 

223b  FC23b  Introduction  to  Astronomy  and  Astrophysics:  Galaxies  and  the  Universe. 
Variable  and  exploding  stars,  pulsars,  x-ray  astronomy,  the  interstellar  medi- 
um, galactic  structure,  external  galaxies,  quasars  and  cosmology.  Prereq- 
uisites: Mathematics  104a  or  b  and  Physics  115;  or  permission  of  the  instruc- 
tor. Although  222  is  not  an  essential  prerequisite,  students  taking  223  without 
222  first  will  be  required  to  do  external  reading  to  orient  themselves  and 
should  consult  the  instructor  at  the  beginning  of  the  semester.  This  course 
covers  the  same  topics  as  101b  on  a  quantitative  basis.  It  can  be  taken  as  a 
first  astronomy  course  for  well-prepared  students;  suggested  as  a  follow-up 
for  prospective  majors  of  program  II  who  have  taken  101.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Gordon. 
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231a  Space  Science:  The  Solar  System.  Modern  studies  of  the  solar  system,  with 
emphasis  on  the  recent  manned  and  unmanned  missions  undertaken  by 
NASA  and  the  interpretation  of  their  results.  Intended  primarily  for  non- 
science  majors.  Two  ninety-minute  lectures  per  week.  M  W  2.  Mr.  Irvine. 
To  be  given  at  Amherst  College. 

234b  History  of  Astronomy.  Astronomy  and  cosmology  are  traced  from  prehistoric 
relics  through  the  beginnings  of  Egyptian  and  Babylonian  astronomy  to  a 
dual  culmination  in  Babylon  and  Greece  in  the  last  pre-Christian  centuries. 
The  influence  of  the  achievements  of  antiquity  on  Arabic  astronomy  and  the 
Latin  middle  ages  is  followed  through  the  Copernican  revolution  to  the  be- 
ginning of  modern  science  in  the  17th  century.  The  history  of  gravitational 
astronomy  and  astrophysics  in  the  18th  and  19th  centuries  leads  to  our 
present  understanding  of  the  universe.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  ideas  and  the 
relation  of  astronomy  to  other  cultural  trends.  Reading  is  largely  from 
original  sources  and  translations.    M  W  2.    Ms.  Seitter,  Mr.  White. 

237a  Observational  Optical  Astronomy.  Basic  astronomical  techniques:  photographic 
photometry,  photoelectric  photometry,  spectral  classification,  radial  velocity 
determination,  proper  motion  measurements,  and  the  use  of  astronomical 
catalogues  and  literature  as  applied  to  astronomical  problems:  physical  and 
dynamical  properties  of  stars,  binaries,  star  clusters,  galactic  structure,  etc. 
Prerequisite:    101a  or  b,  222a  or  223b.     T  Th  2.     Ms.  Seitter,  Mr.  White. 

238b  Observational  Radio  Astronomy.  An  introduction  to  methods  of  astronomical 
radio  observation  and  data  reduction.  Specific  techniques  of  radio  astronomy 
will  be  discussed  and  analyzed.  Laboratory  experiments  and  field  observa- 
tions will  be  performed  by  students  during  the  semester.  Prerequisite: 
Physics  115  or  permission  of  the  instructor.     T  Th  2.     Mr.  Huguenin. 

301a,  301b  Special  Studies.  Admission  by  permission  of  the  department.  Oppor- 
tunities for  theoretical  and  observational  work  are  available  in  cosmology, 
cosmogony,  radio  astronomy,  planetary  atmospheres,  relativistic  astrophysics, 
laboratory  astrophysics,  gravitational  theory,  infrared  balloon  astronomy, 
stellar  astrophysics,  spectroscopy,  and  exobiology. 

343a  FC43a  Astrophysics  I.  Basic  topics  in  astrophysics.  Equilibrium  configura- 
tions and  the  physical  state  of  stellar  interiors.  Polytrope  models.  Interac- 
tion of  radiation  and  matter,  and  radiative  transfer.  Radiative  and  convec- 
tive  equilibrium.  Study  of  opacity.  Prerequisite:  Physics  214a  and  220b, 
or  permission  of  the  department.     M  F  1:30-3:20.     Mr.  Harrison. 
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344b  FC44b  Astrophysics  II.  Continuation  of  basic  topics  in  astrophysics.  Sources 
of  nuclear  energy.  Stellar  atmospheres  and  limb  darkening.  Electron  de- 
generate configurations.  Star  formation.  Introduction  to  simple  model 
building.  Stellar  evolution.  Elementary  plasma  physics.  Prerequisite: 
343a  or  permission  of  the  department.     M  F  1:30-3:20.     Mr.  Van  Blerkom. 

GRADUATE 

UMass  700  Independent  Study.  Special  study  in  some  branch  of  astronomy  or  astro- 
physics, either  theoretical  or  experimental,  under  the  direction  of  a  member 
of  the  faculty.    Prerequisites:  Permission  of  the  Chairman  and  the  instructor. 

UMass  717  Plasma  Astrophysics.  Fundamentals  of  plasma  physics  and  magneto- 
hydrodynamics:  particle  motion  in  electromagnetic  fields,  fluid  description, 
wave  propagation,  instabilities,  and  radiation  in  plasmas.  Specific  applications 
of  astronomical  interest:  earth's  magnetosphere,  sunspots,  cosmic  rays,  inter- 
stellar medium,  stellar  winds,  and  pulsars.     Prerequisite:    Physics  334. 

UMass  730  Radio  Astrophysics.  The  physical  theorv  fundamental  to  Radio  Astrono- 
my: propagation  of  electromagnetic  waves  in  plasma;  Faraday  rotation;  the 
emission  and  absorption  of  synchrotron  radiation  and  bremsstrahlung  emis- 
sion; spectral  lines  at  radio  frequencies;  non-thermal  radio  source  models. 
Prerequisites:  Physics  334b  and  340a. 

UMass  731  Radio  Astronomy.  An  introduction  to  observational  radio  astronomy. 
Topics  will  include  a  brief  survey  of  areas  to  which  radio  observations  have 
made  important  contributions;  antenna  systems,  interferomenters,  radio- 
metric systems,  and  other  instrumentation;  observing  methods  and  tech- 
niques such  as  lunar  occultations.     Prerequisites:  Physics  320a  and  334b. 

UMass  732  Xumerical  Techniques  in  Experimental  Physics  and  Astronomy.  Modern 
techniques  of  data  acquisition,  storage,  and  analysis.  The  approach  is  from 
an  information-theory  point  of  view  and  is  oriented  toward  application. 
Topics  include  convolution,  correlation,  Fourier  analysis,  filtering,  digital 
filtering,  and  others.  Applications  and  examples  are  draw  from  relevant 
areas  of  physics  and  astronomy  and  include  pattern  recognition,  image  proc- 
essing, recovery  of  signals  from  noise,  and  deconvolution.  Prerequisite: 
Physics  334. 

UMass  740  Galactic  and  Extragalactic  Astronomy.  The  stellar  density  and  luminosity 
functions  as  applied  to  the  problem  of  galactic  structure.  Determination 
of  the  galactic  force  field  from  stellar  motions.  Spiral  structure,  star  clusters, 
and  their  stability.    Prerequisite:   Physics  320a  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
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UMass  741  The  Interstellar  Medium.  Observed  properties  of  the  interstellar  medium 
from  optical  and  radio  data:  composition,  distribution,  and  motions.  Transfer 
of  dilute  radiation  and  its  production  in  a  rarified  gas.  The  dynamics  of  the 
gas  as  influenced  by  radiation  and  gravity.  Prerequisites:  344b  or  permission 
of  the  instructor. 

UMass  743  Stellar  Atmospheres.  Theory  of  stellar  atmospheres.  Observational 
methods  and  data,  formation  of  the  continuous  spectrum,  line  formation  and 
curve  of  growth  techniques  in  normal  stars,  stars  with  envelopes,  variable 
stars,  novae,  magnetic  fields  in  stars.  Departures  from  local  thermodynamic 
equilibrium.     Prerequisite:  344b. 

UMass  744  Stellar  Structure.  A  study  of  stellar  structure  and  evolution.  This 
course  will  consider  topics  in  energy  generation  and  transfer  in  the  interior  of 
stars,  convective  and  radiative  equilibrium,  the  computation  of  stellar  models 
and  evolution  of  young  and  old  stars,  red  giants,  pulsating  stars,  novae  and 
white  dwarfs.  Prerequisites:  343a,  UMass  Computer  Science  409  or  the 
equivalent. 

UMass  745  The  Sun.  The  determination  of  physical  conditions  in  the  solar  atmos- 
phere using  the  various  observational  data.  Features  of  both  the  quiet  and 
the  active  sun  are  discussed,  including  granulation,  limb  darkening,  plages, 
and    sunspots.     Solar-terrestrial    relationships.     Prerequisite:    344b. 

UMass  746  Solar  System  Physics.  The  physics  and  chemistry  of  planetary  atmospheres, 
surfaces,  and  interiors.  Comets,  meteors,  and  asteroids.  The  solar  wind, 
solar  terrestrial  relations,  and  the  interplanetary  medium.  Advanced 
topics  in  mechanics  applicable  to  astronomical  problems.  Prerequisites: 
Physics  320a  and  334b  and  Astronomy  344b,  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

UMass  748  Cosmology  and  General  Relativity.  Observational  cosmology  and  cosmo- 
logical  principles.  Background  radiation  and  Olbers'  paradox.  Newtonian 
cosmology.  General  relativity,  gravitational  waves,  relativistic  cosmology, 
and  gravitational  collapse.  Theories  of  the  universe  and  the  origin  of  celestial 
structure.     Prerequisite:  Physics  340a,  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

UMass  850  Advanced  Topics  in  Astronomy.  Topics  of  special  interest  not  currently 
covered  in  regular  courses.     Prerequisite:  permission  of  the  instructor. 

UMass  860  Seminar  on  Research  Topics  in  Astronomy.  Topics  of  current  interest  not 
covered  in  regular  courses.  Instruction  via  reading  assignments  and  seminars. 
Prerequisite:  permission  of  the  instructor. 
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THE  MAJOR 

Advisers:     Ms.  Seitter,  Mr.  White. 

Two  programs  are  offered.  Both  programs  require  a  competence  project  or  paper 
in  the  senior  year,  which  must  also  be  presented  orally. 

Program  I  is  designed  to  meet  broad  individual  interests,  incorporating  courses  in  re- 
lated fields  such  as  the  history  and  philosophy  of  science.  It  is  intended  for  students 
interested  in  secondary  school  teaching  or  scientific  writing  and  editing.  The  de- 
partmental adviser  should  be  consulted  as  soon  as  possible  for  further  details 
and  help  in  planning  individual  curricula. 

Basis:     101a  or  b,  or  222a  or  223b. 

Requirements:  Eleven  semester  courses  including  Physics  115,  Mathematics 
104a  or  b  or  the  equivalent,  Mathematics  202a  or  b,  and  four  further  astronomy 
courses.  The  remaining  courses  may  be  in  related  fields  such  as  mathematics, 
physics,  or  the  history  and  philosophy  of  science.  Students  planning  to  teach  in 
secondary  schools  may  wish  to  elect  courses  in  education  as  well. 

Program  II  is  designed  for  pre-professional  students  planning  to  do  graduate  work 
in  astronomy. 

Basis:     101a  or  b,  or  222a  or  223b. 

Requirements:  Eleven  semester  courses  including  Physics  115,  Mathematics 
104a  or  b  or  the  equivalent,  Mathematics  202a  or  b  and  222a,  or  the  equivalent, 
Astronomy  237a  or  FC37a,  238b  or  FC38b,  and  343a  or  FC43a,  or  344b  or  FC44b. 
The  remaining  courses  should  be  elected  from  advanced  astronomy  and  physics 
courses  or  graduate  courses.  Students  are  particularly  urged  to  take  Physics 
220b,  320a,  334b,  340a,  and  348b,  since  they  are  expected  to  have  a  sound  back- 
ground in  undergraduate  physics  in  order  to  enter  graduate  astronomy  programs. 

HONORS 

Directors:     Ms.  Seitter,  Mr.  White. 

Prerequisites:     101a  or  b,  or  222a  or  223b. 

Requirements:  In  addition  to  the  course  requirements  in  Program  II,  students 
must  write  an  honors  thesis  and  take  an  oral  examination  on  the  thesis. 
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IN 

BIOCHEMISTRY 


Advisers:     Mr.  deVillafranca  (The  Biological  Sciences),  Mr.  Hellman  (Chemistry). 

Based  on  Biological  Sciences  201a  or  b,  and  Chemistry  101a  and  b  or  102  a  and  b. 

Requirements:  Biological  Sciences  100a  or  b,  201a  or  b,  300b,  302b;  Chemistry 
101a  and  b,  or  102a  and  b,  222,  231a,  352a;  and  one  additional  course  selected 
from  the  Biological  Sciences  or  Chemistry  with  the  approval  of  the  adviser.  Mathe- 
matics 104a  or  b,  or  its  equivalent,  is  a  prerequisite  for  Chemistry  231a. 

Recommended  courses:  Students  planning  further  study  in  Biochemistry  are  ad- 
vised to  include  Physics  115,  the  second  semester  of  Chemistry  231,  and  additional 
courses  in  mathematics. 

Exemption  from  required  introductory  courses  may  be  obtained  on  the  basis  of  Ad- 
vanced Placement  or  departmental  examinations. 

Students  are  advised  to  complete  all  introductory  courses  as  well  as  Biological  Sciences 
201a  or  b  and  Chemistry  222  before  the  junior  year. 

An  examination  or  paper  in  Biochemistry. 

HONORS 

Directors:     Mr.  deVillafranca,  Mr.  Hellman. 

Requirements:  Biological  Sciences  100a  or  b,  201a  or  b,  300b,  302b;  Chemistry 
101a  and  b,  or  102a  and  b,  222,  231a,  352a;  and  a  research  project  equivalent  to 
one  course  each  semester  of  the  senior  year. 

An  examination  in  Biochemistry  and  an  oral  presentation  of  the  honors  thesis. 
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professors: 


ASSOCIATE  professors: 


ASSISTANT  PROFESSORS: 


instructor: 

director  of  the 

botanical  gardens: 

assistant: 

teaching  fellows! 


lecturer: 


fB.  Elizabeth  Horner,  ph.d. 

George  W.  de  Villafranca,  ph.d. 

Carl  John  Burk,  ph.d. 
fDAviD  Andrew  Haskell,  ph.d. 

Elizabeth  Ann  Tyrrell,  ph.d.,  Chair 
**Jeanne  A.  Powell,  ph.d. 

Joyce  Marie  Greene,  ph.d. 

Stephen  G.  Tilley,  ph.d. 
*Philip  D.  Reid,  PH.D. 

Robert  B.  Merritt,  ph.d. 

Margaret  Anderson  Olivo,  ph.d. 

Richard  Francis  Olivo,  ph.d. 

Edward  Lawrence  Goldstein,  ph.d. 

Samuel  L.  Mowbray,  ph.d. 

Bonnie  J.  Sedlak,  ph.d. 

Thomas  C.  McGrath,  a.m. 

Gregory  D.  Armstrong,  b.s.,  kew  dip. 
Susan  R.  Crofts,  m.s. 
Marjorie  Holland  Sackett,  m.a. 
Hazel  Ann  Harris,  b.s. 
Jacqueline  McEnroe  Suitor,  a.b. 
William  Joseph  Powers,  b.s. 
Wendy  Coleman,  a.b. 
Scott  D.  Lauermann,  a.m. 
Adair  D.  Mulligan,  a.b. 

Mary  Helen  Laprade,  ph.d. 


Students  planning  to  major  in  the  Biological  Sciences  are  advised  to  take  100a 
or  b  and  an  additional  semester  course  in  the  department  during  the  freshman  year. 
Chemistry  101a  and  b,  or  102a  and  b,  should  be  taken  not  later  than  the  sophomore 
year.     Chemistry  222  and  Physics  115  are  strongly  recommended  for  all  majors. 

Students  who  have  attained  scores  of  4  or  5  on  the  College  Board  Advanced  Place- 
ment examination  are  automatically  qualified  for  entrance  into  courses  for  which 
100a  or  b  is  the  sole  prerequisite.  Other  students  who  wish  to  elect  100a  or  b,  or 
courses  for  which  100a  or  b  is  a  prerequisite,  and  who  offer  entrance  units  in  biology, 
must  take  the  departmental  placement  examination  at  the  opening  of  college  before 
the  beginning  of  classes.  On  the  basis  of  this  examination,  selected  students  will  be 
admitted  directly  to  courses  having  100a  or  b  as  a  requirement. 

Unless  otherwise  stated,  100a  or  b  or  permission  of  the  instructor  is  a  prerequisite 
for  all  other  courses  in  the  department.  Note  that  there  are  additional  prerequisites 
for  some  advanced  courses. 
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100a  Principles  of  the  Biological  Sciences.  An  introduction  to  the  study  of  life  from  the 
level  of  molecules  and  cells  through  the  organism  to  the  community,  eco- 
system, and  the  biosphere.  The  cell  theory,  the  genetic  code,  evolution,  and 
ecological  relationships  are  stressed  as  unifying  integrative  concepts;  the  struc- 
ture and  function  of  the  vertebrate  animal  and  the  vascular  plant  are  exam- 
ined and  contrasted.  Two  lectures  and  one  three-hour  laboratory.  Lee. 
Th  F  8:40-9:50;  8-8:40  at  the  option  of  the  instructor;  lab.  M,  T,  or  Th  2- 
4:50,  or  T  9-12.     Members  of  the  department.     Mrs.  Olivo,  Director. 

100b  A  repetition  of  100a.  Lee.  Th  F  8:40-9:50,  8-8:40  at  the  option  of  the  instruc- 
tor; lab.  M,  T  or  Th  2-4:50,  or  T  9-12.  Members  of  the  department.  Mr. 
Olivo,  Director. 

111b  Plant  Biology.  Plant  structure  and  function  at  the  cellular,  organismal,  and 
population  level;  phylogenetic  survey  of  the  plant  kingdom;  plants  and  civili- 
zation. Three  lectures  and  one  three-hour  laboratory.  Lee.  W  Th  F  10; 
lab.     M  2-4:50.     Mr.  Reid. 

122b  Microorganisms  and  Man.  A  study  of  microorganisms  in  relation  to  man  and 
his  environment.  Through  lectures,  demonstrations  and  discussion  the  merits 
and  hazards  of  microbial  activities  will  be  illustrated.  Designed  for  the  non- 
biological  science  major.  No  prerequisite.  Lee.  M  10-11:50,  T  10.  Miss 
Tyrrell. 

130a  Vertebrate  ^oology.  Evolution  of  form  and  function  in  vertebrates.  Three 
lectures  and  two  two-hour  laboratories.  Lee.  W  Th  F  10;  lab.  Th  F  1 1  or 
Th  F  2.    Mrs.  Laprade,  Mr.  Goldstein,  Mr.  Tilley. 

[130b    A  repetition  of  130a.    Lee.  W  Th  F  10;  lab.  Th  F  11.    Ms.  Horner.] 

131b  Invertebrate  ^oology.  A  study  of  a  wide  variety  of  invertebrate  animals  with 
emphasis  on  their  unique  features  as  individual  animals  and  their  phylo- 
genetic relationships.  Two  lectures  and  two  two-hour  laboratories.  Lee. 
M  T  9;  lab.  M  T  10-1 1:50  or  M  T  2-3:50.    Mrs.  Laprade. 

132a  Mammalian  Physiology  and  Anatomy.  A  study  of  the  function  and  structure 
of  mammalian  organ  systems  with  emphasis  on  man.  Three  lectures  and 
one  three-hour  laboratory.  Lee.  M  12,  TW  11;  lab.  M  or  Th  2-4:50  or  T  2-5. 
Mrs.  Olivo. 
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201a  Cell  Biology.  An  introduction  to  the  cellular  and  sub-cellular  organization 
and  function  in  representative  examples  from  plants,  animals,  and  unicellu- 
lar organisms  which  illustrate  the  unity  of  biological  material.  Prerequisite: 
Chemistry  101a  and  b,  or  102a  and  b,  or  the  equivalent,  or  permission  of  the 
instructor.  Three  lectures  and  one  three-hour  laboratory.  Lee.  M  T  8:40- 
9:50,  W  9;  lab.  M  T  or  F  2-4:50.    Mr.  de  Villafranca. 

[201  b    A  repetition  of  201a.    Lee.  M  T  8:40-9:50,  W  9;  lab.  M  2-4:50.] 

202a  Genetics.  A  study  of  the  principles  of  inheritance  of  likeness  and  variation  with 
some  application  to  man.  Three  lectures  and  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Lee. 
M  T  8:40-9:50,  8-8:40  at  the  option  of  the  instructor,  W  9;  lab.  M  or  T  2-4:50. 
Mr.  Merritt,  Mr.  Mowbray. 

202b  A  repetition  of  202a.  Lee.  M  T  8:40-9:50,  8-8:40  at  the  option  of  the  instruc- 
tor, W  9;  lab.  M  or  T  2-4:50.     Mr.  Merritt,  Mr.  Mowbray. 

210  Horticulture.  Theory  and  practice  of  plant  cultivation  and  improvement, 
with  a  study  of  the  species  commonly  cultivated  and  the  preparation  of  gar- 
dens. Two  lectures  and  two  two-hour  laboratories.  Lee.  Th  F  10;  lab. 
Th  F  8-10  or  11-12:50  or  2-4.     Mr.  Armstrong. 

[211a  Morphology  of  the  Lower  Plants.  Studies  in  the  structure,  reproduction,  phy- 
logeny,  classification,  and  significance  of  selected  algae  and  fungi.  Pre- 
requisite: 111b  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Three  hours  of  lecture  and 
two  hours  of  laboratory.  Offered  in  alternate  years.  W  12,  Th  11-12:50, 
F  12,  and  one  hour  to  be  arranged.    Mr.  Haskell.] 

[212b  Morphology  of  the  Land  Plants.  Studies  in  the  structure,  reproduction,  phy- 
logeny,  classification,  and  significance  of  bryophytes,  ferns,  fern  allies,  gym- 
nosperms,  and  angiosperms.  Prerequisite:  111b  or  permission  of  the  in- 
structor. Three  hours  of  lecture  and  two  hours  of  laboratory.  Offered  in 
alternate  years.  W  12,  Th  11-12:50,  F  12,  and  one  hour  to  be  arranged.  Mr. 
Haskell.] 

213b  Plant  Systematics.  Classical  and  modern  approaches  to  the  taxonomy  of  higher 
plants  with  emphasis  on  evolutionary  trends  and  processes,  principles  of 
classification  and  identification  of  local  flora.  Field  work.  Two  hours  of 
lecture  and  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Lee.  Th  3,  F  2;  laboratory  hours  to 
be  arranged.     Mr.  Burk. 

214b  Plants  and  Human  Welfare.  Exploitation  of  plants  as  food  and  fibre  in  the 
context  of  an  overpopulated,  shrinking  world;  agrarian  economy  and  modern 
man.    No  prerequisite.    Lee.  M  7:30-9:30;  dis.  T  4  or  W  2.     Mr.  Reid. 
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220a  General  Bacteriology.  Distribution,  classification,  and  general  morphology 
of  bacteria,  followed  by  an  introduction  to  bacterial  physiology  and  methods 
of  controlling  bacterial  growth.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  101a  and  b,  or 
102a  and  b,  or  the  equivalent.  Two  lectures  and  two  two-hour  laboratories. 
Lee.  Th  3,  F  2;  lab.  W  2-3:50,  F  3-4:50.     Miss  Tyrrell. 

231a  Embryology.  A  study  of  gametes,  fertilization,  cleavage,  gastrulation,  and  the 
early  development  of  organ  systems  in  amphibians,  birds,  and  mammals. 
Prerequisite:  130a  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Three  lectures  and  one 
four-hour  laboratory.    Lee.  W  Th  F  12;  lab.  T  or  Th  2-5:50.    Ms.  Powell. 

232b  Histology.  A  study  of  animal  tissues  including  their  origin,  differentiation, 
functions,  and  their  arrangement  in  organs.  Prerequisites:  130a  or  132a. 
Two  lectures  and  two  two-hour  laboratories.  Lee.  Th  F  10;  lab.  Th  F  11- 
12:50.    Ms.  Sedlak. 

240a  Principles  of  Ecology.  Theories  and  principles  pertaining  to  population  growth 
and  regulation,  inter-specific  competition,  predation,  the  nature  and  or- 
ganization of  communities,  and  the  dynamics  of  ecosystems.  Three  lectures 
and  three  hours  of  laboratory  or  field  work,  with  optional  Saturday  field 
trips.    Lee.  M  T  W  9;  lab.  M  T  or  Th  2-4:50.    Mr.  Tilley. 

241a  Conservation  of  Natural  Resources.  Basic  ecological  principles  and  their  appli- 
cation to  the  conservation  for  human  society  of  soil,  water,  vegetation,  and 
wildlife.  Two  hours  of  lecture  and  one  fall  field  trip.  Lee.  Th  7:30-9:30. 
Mr.  Burk. 

242b  Biogeography.  Study  of  major  patterns  of  distribution  of  life  and  of  the  en- 
vironmental and  historical  factors  determining  these  patterns.  Prerequisite: 
any  course  in  ecology  or  systematics.  Offered  in  alternate  years.  Two  two- 
hour  meetings.     M  T  3-4:50.     Mr.  Burk,  Mr.  Goldstein. 

243b  Evolution  and  Systematics.  The  evolutionary  process,  primarily  in  diploid,  sexu- 
ally reproducing  organisms.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  genetic  basis  of 
evolution,  genetic  structures  of  populations,  mechanics  of  natural  selection, 
speciation,  and  the  evolutionary  basis  of  taxonomy.  M  12,  T  W  11.  Mr. 
Tilley. 

[244a  Concepts  of  Public  Health.  The  development  of  the  modern  public  health 
movement  since  its  inception,  with  emphasis  on  the  period  from  the  sanitary 
awakening  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  the  present  day.  Basic  concepts 
and  current  activities  of  official  and  non-official  organizations  will  be  evalu- 
ated. Prerequisite:  100a  or  b;  open  to  juniors  and  seniors  without  prereq- 
uisite.   W  12,  Th  11-12:50.] 
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245b  Environmental  Health.  An  analysis  of  the  problems  of  public  health  created 
by  man  in  his  environment,  including  a  survey  of  the  controls  currently 
applied  to  housing,  and  the  contamination  of  the  atmosphere,  water,  and 
food  supplies.  Prerequisite:  100a  or  b;  open  to  juniors  and  seniors  without 
prerequisite.     Th  10,  F  10-11:50. 

300b  Cell  Physiology.  The  physiology  of  excitable  cells,  with  an  emphasis  on  nerve 
cells.  The  topics  of  irritability,  conductivity,  permeability,  and  contractility 
will  be  illustrated  through  the  examples  of  sensory  cells,  axons,  synapses, 
muscle  cells,  and  neural  networks.  Prerequisites:  201a  or  b,  and  Chemistry 
222.  Three  hours  of  lectures  and  discussions,  and  one  three-hour  laboratory. 
Lee.  WThF  12,  Th  11  at  the  option  of  the  instructor;  lab.  Th2-5.    Mr.  Olivo. 

302b  Molecular  Biology.  The  molecular  basis  of  cell  structure  and  function,  with 
particular  emphasis  on  protein  structure,  function,  and  synthesis.  Prereq- 
uisites: 300b  and  permission  of  the  instructor.  Two  hours  of  discussion  and 
one  four-hour  laboratory.  Dis.  W  7:30-9:30;  lab.  Th  2-5:50.  Mr.  de  Villa- 
franca. 

303a  Introduction  to  Biological  Fine  Structure.  Discussion  of  recent  advances  in  the 
fine  structure  of  biological  materials  with  practice  in  the  basic  techniques  of 
electron  microscopy.  Admission  by  permission  of  the  instructor.  Prereq- 
uisite: 201a  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Lee.  W  2;  lab.  T  1:40-5:50. 
Ms.  Sedlak. 

[311a  Plant  Anatomy.  A  study  of  the  microscopic  structure  of  the  vegetative  and 
reproductive  organs  of  seed  plants.  Prerequisite:  111b  or  permission  of  the 
instructor.  Offered  in  alternate  years.  Three  hours  of  lecture  and  two  hours 
of  laboratory.    W  12,  Th  11-12:50,  F  12,  and  one  hour  to  be  arranged.     Mr. 

Haskell.] 

[312a  Plant  Physiology.  Plants  as  members  of  our  ecosystem;  water  economy; 
photosynthesis  and  metabolism;  special  emphasis  on  the  study  of  growth 
and  development  as  influenced  by  external  and  internal  factors;  survey  of 
some  pertinent  basic  and  applied  research.  Prerequisites:  111b  and  Chemis- 
try 101a  and  b,  or  102a  and  b,  or  the  equivalent.  Two  lectures  and  one  three- 
hour  laboratory.    Lee.  T  11-12:50,  W  11;  lab.  F  2-4:50.    Mr.  Reid.] 

[313b  Morphology  of  the  Angiosperms.  An  integrative  study  of  embryology,  develop- 
ment, and  phylogeny  of  the  flowering  plants.  Prerequisites:  212b  and  311a, 
or  the  equivalent  by  permission  of  the  instructor.  Offered  in  alternate  years. 
Three  hours  of  lecture  and  two  hours  of  laboratory.  W  12,  Th  1 1-12:50,  F  12, 
and  one  hour  to  be  arranged.    Mr.  Haskell.] 
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320a  Bacterial  Physiology.  A  comprehensive  study  of  bacterial  cytology,  physiology, 
and  genetics.  Prerequisites:  220a  and  Chemistry  222.  Two  lectures,  one 
three-hour  laboratory,  and  one  hour  to  be  arranged.  Lee.  M  T  2;  lab.  T 
3-5:50.     Miss  Tyrrell. 

321b  Pathogenic  Microbiology.  An  introduction  through  cultural,  biochemical, 
serological  studies  to  representative  species  of  the  more  important  disease- 
producing  bacteria  and  fungi;  their  effect  upon  man  and  his  world.  Pre- 
requisites: 220a  and  Chemistry  222.  One  hour  of  lecture  and  five  hours 
of  laboratory.     Lee.  Th  2;  lab.  Th  3-4:50,  F  2-4:50.     Ms.  Greene. 

322b  Principles  of  Virology.  Introduction  to  current  concepts  of  virus  multipli- 
cation and  effects  on  host  cells,  techniques  of  virus  propagation,  and  methods 
of  titration  and  neutralization.  Prerequisites:  220a  and  Chemistry  222.  Two 
lectures,  one  three-hour  laboratory,  and  one  hour  to  be  arranged.  Lee. 
M  T  2;  lab.  T  3-5:50.     Miss  Tyrrell. 

327a  Immunology.  An  introduction  to  the  immune  response  with  emphasis  on  anti- 
body structure  and  the  cellular,  biochemical,  and  genetic  basis  of  immunity. 
Transplantation,  allergy  and  immunological  diseases  will  also  be  discussed. 
Prerequisites:  201a  or  220a,  and  Chemistry  222.  Two  lectures  and  two 
two-hour  laboratories.     Lee.  Th  F  2;  lab.  Th  F  3-4:50.     Ms.  Greene. 

[330b  Developmental  Biology.  A  study  of  the  experimental  evidence  for  interacting 
systems  in  fertilization  and  in  the  differentiation  of  tissues  and  organs  with 
special  emphasis  on  the  cellular  and  molecular  mechanisms  in  development 
of  organisms  of  a  variety  of  levels  of  organization.  Prerequisite:  201a  or  by 
permission  of  the  instructor.  Two  hours  of  discussion  and  four  hours  of 
laboratory.    Dis.  Th  11-12:50;  lab.  Th  2-5:50.    Ms.  Powell.] 

333b  Vertebrate  Physiology.  A  study  of  homeostatic  and  integrative  mechanisms  in 
vertebrates.  Prerequisites:  130a  and  Chemistry  222,  or  permission  of  the 
instructor.  Three  lectures  and  one  three-hour  laboratory.  Offered  in  alter- 
nate years.     Lee.  M  10-11:50,  T  10;  lab.  T  2-4:50.     Mr.  de  Villafranca. 

334b  Invertebrate  Physiology.  A  study  of  homeostatic  and  integrative  mechanisms 
in  invertebrates.  Prerequisites:  131b,  Chemistry  222a  cr  the  equivalent. 
Alternates  with  333b.    Lee.  M  10-11:50;  T  10;  lab.  T  2-4:50.    Mr.  Olivo.] 

340a  Plant  Ecology.  A  study  of  plant  communities  and  the  relationships  between 
plants  and  their  environment,  with  emphasis  on  field  work  and  review  of  cur- 
rent literature.  Two  lectures  and  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Lee.  Th  3,  F  2; 
laboratory  hours  to  be  arranged.     Mr.  Burk. 
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341a  Population  Genetics.  A  theoretical  and  empirical  treatment  of  genetically  de- 
termined variation  in  plant  and  animal  populations,  with  emphasis  on  the 
measurement,  maintenance,  and  significance  of  genetic  variation.  Prerequi- 
site: 202a  or  b,  and  permission  of  the  instructor.  Two  lectures  and  two  hours 
of  discussion.    Offered  in  alternate  years.    W  Th  10,  F  10-11 :  50.    Mr.  Merritt. 

345b  Animal  Behavior.  Study  of  vertebrate  and  invertebrate  behavior;  orientation, 
navigation,  and  migration;  activity  rhythms;  social  behavior,  with  emphasis 
on  problems  of  communication;  ethograms;  learned  and  unlearned  behavior 
as  related  to  ecology  and  evolution.  Prerequisites:  three  semester  courses 
from  Fields  B  and  E,  and  permission  of  the  instructor.  One  two-hour  lecture 
and  one  four-hour  laboratory.  Lee.  T  11-12:50;  lab.  Th  2-5:50.  Mr.  Gold- 
stein. 

346b  Evolution  and  Ecology  of  Man.  Evolutionary  and  ecological  principles  and 
their  application  to  human  attributes  and  origins.  Lecture  topics  include  a 
review  of  evolutionary  theory  and  major  steps  in  vertebrate  evolution,  varia- 
tion and  evolution  in  modern  man,  and  fundamentals  of  human  population 
growth.  No  prerequisite,  but  open  only  to  juniors  and  seniors.  Lee.  Th 
7:30-9:30.     Mr.  Tilley. 

350a,  350b     Special  Studies. 

SEMINARS 

[324a  Backgrounds  of  Microbiology.  A  survey  of  the  discoveries  and  developments 
in  scientific  thinking  which  culminated  in  the  science  of  microbiology.  Pre- 
requisite:   220a.     W  7:30-9:30.] 

[325b  Health  Education.  Problems  in  the  dissemination  of  accurate  public  health 
information  to  the  individual  and  to  the  community.     W  7:30-9:30.] 

326b  Modern  Concepts  in  Microbiology.  Recent  developments  in  microbiology  and 
immunology.  Directed  readings  and  group  discussion.  Prerequisite:  220a. 
Th  7:30-9:30. 

337b  Topics  in  Genetics.  Presentation  and  discussion  of  current  research.  Pre- 
requisite:    202a  or  b,  or  permission  of  the  instructor.     Mr.  Mowbray. 

338a  Topics  in  Cell  Biology.  Membrane  Structure  and  Function.  Prerequisite 
201a  or  b,  and  Chemistry  222.  300b  recommended.  M  7:30-9:30.  Ms 
Powell. 
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342b  Topics  in  Environmental  Biology.  Current  topics  of  research  concerning  the 
structural,  dynamic,  and  evolutionary  aspects  of  animal  populations.  Pre- 
requisite:   240a  or  243b  or  the  equivalent.    Hours  to  be  arranged.    Mr.  Tilley. 

See  also  courses  in  the  History  of  Science,  p.  62. 

GRADUATE 

Adviser:     Mr.  Burk. 

Courses  will  be  available  as  needed  and  may  be  open  to  seniors  by  special  per- 
mission if  they  have  satisfactorily  completed  all  the  requirements  for  the  major. 

400,  400a,  400b     Research  and  Thesis. 

404a,  404b     Advanced  Studies  in  Molecular  Biology.     Members  of  the  department. 

410a,  410b     Advanced  Studies  in  Botany.     Members  of  the  department. 

420a,  420b     Advanced  Studies  in  Microbiology.    Members  of  the  department. 

430a,  430b     Advanced  Studies  in  ^oology.     Members  of  the  department. 

[432a  Advanced  Vertebrate  Anatomy.  Detailed  comparative  analysis  of  one  or  more 
organ  systems  with  emphasis  on  functional  and  evolutionary  considerations. 
Admission  by  permission  of  the  instructor.  One  hour  of  lecture  and  five  or 
more  hours  of  independent  laboratory  work.     Ms.  Horner.] 

440a,  440b     Advanced  Studies  in  Environmental  Biology.     Members  of  the  department. 

450a,  450b  Seminar  on  recent  advances  and  current  problems  in  the  Biological  Sciences. 
Selected  topics  for  reading  and  individual  reports.  Members  of  the  depart- 
ment. 

THE  MAJOR 

Advisers:  Field  A,  Mr.  Merritt;  Field  B,  Mr.  Tilley;  Field  C,  Mr.  Burk;  Field  D, 
Miss  Tyrrell;  Field  E,  Mrs.  Laprade  (Class  of  1977),  Ms.  Powell  (Class  of  1976), 
Mr.  Olivo  (Class  of  1978). 

Adviser  for  Study  Abroad:     Miss  Tyrrell. 

Based  on  100a  or  b  and  one  year  of  introductory  chemistry  (Chemistry  101a  and  b, 
or  102a  and  b).  Any  alternatives  require  approval  of  the  Chairman  of  the  de- 
partment. 

Requirements:  Nine  semester  courses,  above  the  basis  of  the  major,  excluding 
Special  Studies,  and  including  a  minimum  of  six  courses  in  the  field  of  concen- 
tration from  those  courses  listed  below  in  parentheses  after  the  field  name,  and  two 
in  two  other  fields  within  the  department.  A  course  listed  in  a  field  may  not  be 
used  to  fulfill  a  distribution  requirement  for  majors  in  that  field.  Chemistry  222 
may  not  be  used  to  fulfill  a  distribution  requirement.  An  examination  in  the  sen- 
ior year. 
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Fields:  A.     Molecular  and  Cellular  Biology  (201a*  or  b*,  202b,  300b,  302b,  303a, 
330b,  337a,  338a;  Chemistry  222*) 

B.  Environmental  Biology   (202a  or  b,  240a*,  241a,  242b,  243b*,  244a, 
245b,  340a,  341a,  342b,  345b,  346b) 

C.  Botany  (111b*,  202a  or  b,  210,  211a,  212b,  213b,  214b,  311a,  312a, 

313b,  340a) 

D.  Microbiology  (202a  or  b,  220a*,  320a,  321b,  322b,  324a,  326b,  327a; 
Chemistry  222  *) 

E.  Zoology  (130a*  or  b*,  131b*,  132a,  202a  or  b,  231a,  232b,  243b,  333b, 
334b,  345b,  432a) 

*Course  required  within  the  field  of  concentration. 

HONORS 

Director:     Mr.  deVillafranca. 

Basis:     The  same  as  that  for  the  major. 

Requirements:     Nine  semester  courses  above  the  basis,  as  for  the  major,  and  one 

course  in  each  semester  of  the  senior  year  involving  an  individual  investigation 

culminating  in  a  thesis. 
An  examination  and  an  oral  presentation  and  defense  of  the  thesis. 


PRE-MEDICAL  AND  PRE-HEALTH  PROFESSIONAL  PROGRAMS 

Advisers:  Miss  Tyrrell  (The  Biological  Sciences);  Ms.  Senechal  (Mathematics);  Mr. 
Callahan  (Mathematics) ;  Ms.  Greene  (The  Biological  Sciences) ;  Ms.  Powell  (The 
Biological  Sciences);  Ms.  Volkmann  (Psychology). 

Students  may  prepare  for  medical  school  by  majoring  in  any  department  if  they 
include  in  their  programs  courses  which  meet  the  minimum  requirements  for  en- 
trance to  most  medical  schools.  These  requirements  are:  one  year  each  of  English, 
inorganic  chemistry,  organic  chemistry,  physics,  and  general  biology.  Other  courses 
often  recommended  are  vertebrate  zoology,  genetics,  embryology,  physical  chemis- 
try, and  mathematics  through  calculus.  Since  medical  schools  differ  in  the  details 
of  their  requirements,  students  should  inquire  as  early  as  possible  about  the  require- 
ments of  the  schools  of  their  choice  in  order  to  plan  their  program  appropriately. 

Students  interested  in  other  health-related  professions  should  also  consult  one  of 
the  above  advisers  for  assistance  in  planning  their  programs. 
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professors:       Milton  David  Soffer,  ph.d. 
George  Stone  Durham,  ph.d. 
associate  professors:       George  Morrison  Fleck,  ph.d. 
■("Kenneth  Paul  Hellman,  ph.d. 
Thomas  Hastings  Lowry,  ph.d.,  Chair 
assistant  professors:       Charles  Levin,  ph.d. 

Stephen  Wakefield  Kirtley,  ph.d. 
assistant:       Virginia  White,  b.sc. 
laboratory  instructors:       Susan  Adair  Lazarus,  a.m. 

Gregg  T.  Anderson,  b.s. 

lecturer:       Lale  Aka  Burk,  ph.d. 


Students  who  are  planning  to  major  in  chemistry  should  elect  Chemistry  101a  and 
b  or  102a  and  b  in  the  freshman  year.  They  are  advised  to  complete  Mathematics 
102a  and  103b,  or  103a  and  104b  the  first  year.  They  should  consult  with  a  mem- 
ber of  the  department  early  in  their  college  career. 

All  intermediate  courses  require  as  prerequisite  a  year  of  General  Chemistry  or  an 
Advanced  Placement  score  of  4  or  5. 

101a  General  Chemistry.  A  basic  course  dealing  with  atomic  and  molecular  structure 
and  concepts  of  equilibrium  and  reaction  rate.  Techniques  of  quantitative 
analysis  will  be  introduced  in  the  laboratory.  One  laboratory  per  week.  Lee. 
W  Th  F  12,  Th  11;  lab.  M  T  Th  or  F  2-4:50,  M  or  Th  7-9:50.     Mr.  Levin. 

101b  General  Chemistry.  Application  of  principles  of  molecular  structure  and  ther- 
modynamics to  acid-base  and  oxidation-reduction  reactions  of  selected  ele- 
ments and  their  compounds  and  to  properties  of  solids.  Colorimetry,  pH 
titrations,  and  other  quantitative  techniques  will  be  included  in  the  labora- 
tory. One  laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  101a.  Lee. 
W  Th  F  12,  Th  11;  lab.  M  T  Th  or  F  2-4:50,  M  or  Th  7-9:50.     Mr.  Levin. 

102a,  102b  The  same  as  Chemistry  101a  and  101b  but  presented  at  an  accelerated 
pace  with  greater  emphasis  on  quantitative  application  of  chemical  principles. 
Recommended  for  physical  science  (including  biochemistry)  majors  and  others 
seeking  a  strong  background  in  chemistry.  One  laboratory  per  week.  Lee. 
W  Th  F  12,  Th  11;  lab  M  T  Th  or  F  2-4:50,  M  or  Th  7-9:50.  Mr.  Fleck, 
Mr.  Kirtley. 

193a,  193b     Science  for  the  Humanist:   Atoms  and  Galaxies.    See  p.  62. 
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213a  Chemistry  of  the  Transition  Metals.  Coordination  chemistry,  with  consideration 
of  the  several  transition  series.  Prerequisite:  one  year  of  General  Chemistry. 
One  laboratory  per  week.  Lee.  Th  F  8:40-9:50;  lab.  Th  2-4:50.    Mr.  Kirtley. 

222  Organic  Chemistry.  An  introductory  course  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  or- 
ganic chemistry.  Prerequisite:  one  year  of  General  Chemistry.  For  those 
students  who  took  General  Chemistry  before  1974-75,  only  one  semester  of 
General  Chemistry  is  required.  Four  lectures  and  one  laboratory.  Lee.  M 
T  12,  T  W  11;  lab.  first  semester  M  T  Th  or  F  2-4:50,  M  W  or  Th  7-9:50, 
second  semester  M  T  Th  or  F  2-4:50,  W  7-9:50.     Mr.  Soffer,  Ms.  Lazarus. 

222a      The  first  semester  of  222. 

231  Chemical  Thermodynamics.  In  the  first  semester,  fundamental  principles  with 
applications  to  gases,  solutions  and  homogeneous  chemical  equilibrium;  in 
the  second,  applications  to  heterogeneous  equilibria,  electrochemistry,  intro- 
ductory statistical  thermodynamics  and  reaction  rates.  Prerequisites:  one 
year  of  General  Chemistry  and  Mathematics  104a  or  b.  One  laboratory  per 
week.  Lee.  MT12,  TW11;  lab.  first  semester  M  T  or  Th  2-4:50,  second 
semester  M  or  T.     Mr.  Durham. 

231a      The  first  semester  of  231. 

241b  Introduction  to  Spectroscopy  and  Experimental  Kinetics.  Principles  and  practice  of 
infrared,  visible,  ultraviolet,  and  nuclear  magnetic  resonance  spectroscopy, 
and  polarimetry,  with  laboratory  experience  using  these  techniques  to  obtain 
chemical  information.  Kinetics  and  mechanism:  analysis  and  interpretation 
of  experimental  rate  data,  with  emphasis  on  the  relationship  between  reaction 
mechanisms  and  the  results  of  experiments.  Prerequisites:  one  year  of  General 
Chemistry;  Mathematics  104a  or  b;  and  Chemistry  222  (may  be  taken  con- 
currently), or  permission  of  the  instructor.  One  laboratory  per  week.  Lee. 
M  T  W  9;  lab.  T  2-4:50.    Mr.  Fleck. 

301,301a,  301b     Special  Studies. 

305a  Advanced  Laboratory.  A  series  of  experiments  introduces  advanced  techniques 
of  synthesis,  purification,  characterization,  and  analysis  of  organic  and  in- 
organic substances.  Prerequisites:  212b  or  213b,  and  222a;  beginning  in 
1976,  222  and  241b.  Six  laboratory  hours  and  one  hour  of  classroom  dis- 
cussion.   Lab.  T  F  2-4:50;  dis.  to  be  arranged.     Mr.  Lowry. 

313b  Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry.  Current  theories  about  the  mechanisms  of  in- 
organic reactions.     Ligand  substitution  and  isomerization  reactions  of  coor- 
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dination  compounds.     Electron-transfer  reactions.     Catalysis.     Prerequisite: 
213a.     M  10-11:50,  T  10.     Mr.  Kirtley. 

323b  Organic  Mechanisms.  Concepts  of  reaction  mechanism  are  used  to  establish 
relationships  among  various  organic  reactions  and  to  interpret  chemical  prop- 
erties in  terms  of  molecular  structure.  Prerequisite:  222;  231a  is  recom- 
mended.    W  Th  F  10.     Mr.  Lowry. 

345b  Quantum  Chemistry.  Topics  will  be  selected  from  the  areas  of  theory  of  mole- 
cular spectra  and  quantum  mechanical  description  of  chemical  bonding.  Pre- 
requisites:   241b,  and  Mathematics  104a  or  b.     W  Th  F  12.     Mr.  Lowry. 

352a  Biochemistry.  The  chemistry  of  biologically  active  substances.  Prerequisites: 
222,  231a,  and  an  introductory  course  in  a  biological  science.  Two  lectures 
and  one  laboratory.     Lee.  Th  F  8:40-9:50;  lab.  M  2-4:50.  Mrs.  Burk. 

See  also  courses  in  the  History  of  Science,  p.  62. 

GRADUATE 

It  is  suggested  that  a  student  majoring  in  chemistry  take  at  least  one  graduate 
course. 

Adviser:     Mr.  Soffer. 

400,  400a,  400b     Research  and  Thesis. 

401a,  401b     Special  Studies. 

[428b     Topics  in  Organic  Chemistry.     Members  of  the  department.     To  be  offered  in 

1976-77.] 
436a      Topics  in  Physical  Chemistry.     Members  of  the  department. 

[457b  Selected  Topics  in  Biochemistry.  A  detailed  treatment,  from  the  chemical  stand- 
point, of  selected  topics  of  current  biochemical  interest.     Prerequisite:    352a.] 

THE  MAJOR 

Advisers:  Members  of  the  department. 
Adviser  for  Study  Abroad:  Mrs.  Burk. 
Required  courses:     101a  and  b  or  102a  and  b,  222,  231,  241b,  305a;  two  courses 

chosen  from  213a,  313b,  323b;  Mathematics  104a  or  b. 
A  paper  or  project  report  due  at  the  end  of  the  senior  year. 
Students  planning  graduate  study  in  chemistry  are  advised  to  include  Physics  115 

and  Mathematics  202a  or  b,  or  201a  or  b,  in  their  programs  of  study. 
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HONORS 

Director:     Mr.  Durham. 

Required  courses:     the  same  as  for  the  major. 

An  individual  investigation  pursued  throughout  the  senior  year. 

An  oral  presentation  of  the  honors  thesis. 

CHINESE 

See  p.  61. 
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professors:       George  Edward  Dimock,  Jr.,  ph.d.,  Chair 
Charles  Henderson,  Jr.,  ph.d. 
assistant  professors:       Thalia  Alexandra  Pandiri,  ph.d. 
Justina  Winston  Gregory,  ph.d. 
instructor:       Betty  Rose  Fredericks,  ph.d. 

Majors  are  offered  in  Greek,  Latin,  Classics,  and  Ancient  Studies.  Properly 
qualified  students  in  these  majors  have  the  opportunity  of  a  semester's  study  at  the 
Intercollegiate  Center  for  Classical  Studies  in  Rome.     (See  p.  54). 

Students  planning  to  major  in  Classics  or  in  Ancient  Studies  are  advised  to  take 
relevant  courses  in  other  departments,  such  as  Art,  English,  History,  Philosophy, 
and  modern  foreign  languages. 

GREEK 

111  Elementary  Course.  Introduction  to  the  language;  selections  from  Greek  liter- 
ature.   Five  class  hours.    M  T  W  Th  F  9.    Mr.  Dimock. 

[121  a  Modern  Greek.  An  introductory  course  in  the  language  and  literature.  An 
intensive  introduction  to  the  language,  stressing  conversation,  as  well  as  read- 
ing and  writing.] 

[121b  Modern  Greek.  Reading  of  selected  poems  of  Kavafis,  Seferis,  Elytis,  and 
others;  short  prose  works  by  Palamas  and  Samarakis.  Prerequisite:  121a  or 
permission  of  the  instructor.] 

212a  Plato:  Selected  Dialogues.  Prerequisite:  two  units  in  Greek  or  111.  M  12. 
T  W  11,  T  12  at  the  option  of  the  instructor.     Ms.  Pandiri. 

212b  Homer,  Iliad.  Prerequisite:  212a  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  M  12, 
T  W  1 1,  T  12  at  the  option  of  the  instructor.     Ms.  Pandiri. 

221b  Prose  Composition.  Prerequisite:  two  units  in  Greek  or  1 1 1.  One  class  hour. 
One-half  course  credit.    T  3.     Mr.  Dimock. 

301a,  301b  Special  Studies.  Admission  by  permission  of  the  department  for  majors 
and  honors  students  who  have  had  four  advanced  courses  in  Greek. 

321a  The  Drama:  Sophocles  and  Euripides.  Prerequisite:  212b  or  three  units  in 
Greek.    W  F  2,  Th  3.    Ms.  Gregory. 

322b  Homer.  Prerequisite:  212b  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  W  F  2,  Th  3. 
Ms.  Gregory. 
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[323a  Herodotus.  Prerequisite:  212b  or  three  units  in  Greek.  To  be  offered  in 
1976-77.] 

[324b  The  Drama:  Aeschylus  and  Aristophanes.  Prerequisite:  323a  or  permission  of 
the  instructor.     To  be  offered  in  1976-77.] 

[331a    Drama.     Prerequisite:     322b,  324b,  or  permission  of  the  instructor.     To  be 

offered  in  1976-77.] 

332b  Greek  Historians.  Prerequisite:  322b,  323a,  324b,  or  permission  of  the  in- 
structor.    M  T  W  9.     Ms.  Pandiri. 

333a  Selections  from  Lyric  and  Pastoral  Poets.  Prerequisite:  322b,  324b,  or  permis- 
sion of  the  instructor.  M  12,  T  W  11,  T  12  at  the  option  of  the  instructor. 
Mr.  Dimock. 

[334b  Plato.  Prerequisite:  322b,  324b,  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  To  be 
offered  in  1976-77.] 

451a,  451b  Studies  in  Greek  Literature.  This  will  ordinarily  be  an  enriched  version 
of  331a,  332b,  333a,  or  334b. 

See  also  Religion  287b  Greek  Religious  Texts  and  328b  Directed  Reading  in  Religious 
Texts:     Hebrew,  Greek  or  Latin. 

Adviser  of  graduate  study:     Mr.  Dimock. 


LATIN 

Ilia  Elementary  Course.  An  intensive  course  in  Latin  grammar,  designed  to  pre- 
pare the  beginner  to  enter  112b  in  the  second  semester.  Six  class  hours. 
MTThF  8:40-9:50,  W  9.     Ms.  Pandiri. 

[112a  Poetry  of  Ovid.  Prerequisite:  two  units  in  Latin  or  the  equivalent.  W  Th 
F  10,  F  11  at  the  option  of  the  instructor.     Ms.  Pandiri.] 

112b  Virgil,  Aeneid.  Prerequisite:  1 11a,  112a  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  W 
Th  F  10,  F  11  at  the  option  of  the  instructor.     Mr.  Dimock. 

214a  Catullus  and  Horace.  Prerequisite:  112b  or  three  units  in  Latin,  including 
Virgil.    W  Th  F  10,  F  1 1  at  the  option  of  the  instructor.     Ms.  Gregory. 

214b  Livy.  Prerequisite:  214a  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  W  Th  F  10,  F  11 
at  the  option  of  the  instructor.     Ms.  Gregory. 
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221a  Prose  Composition.  Prerequisite:  214b  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  One 
class  hour.     One-half  course  credit.     T  3.     Ms.  Pandiri. 

301a,  301b  Special  Studies.  Admission  by  permission  of  the  department  for  majors 
and  honors  students  who  have  had  four  advanced  courses  in  Latin. 

321a  Roman  Comedy.  Prerequisite:  214b  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  W  F  12, 
Th  1 1 .     Ms.  Fredericks. 

[322b  Medieval  Latin.  Prerequisite:  214b  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  To  be 
offered  at  Mount  Holyoke  College  in  1975-76.] 

[323a  Sallust  and  Tacitus.  Prerequisite:  214b  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  W 
F  12,  Thll.    To  be  offered  in  1976-77.] 

[324b  Latin  Elegy  and  Pastoral  Poetry.  Prerequisite:  214b  or  permission  of  the  in- 
structor.   WF  12,  Thll.    To  be  offered  in  1976-77.] 

[325b  Renaissance  Latin.  Latin  works  by  Crashaw,  Marvell,  Milton  and  Herbert 
will  be  studied,  in  addition  to  those  of  Continental  writers.  Prerequisite: 
Latin  214b  or  permission  of  the  instructor.] 

326b  Virgil,  Georgics.  Prerequisite:  214b  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  VVF12, 
Th  11.     Ms.  Fredericks. 

[333a  Virgil's  Aeneid:  Advanced  Course.  Prerequisite:  321a,  322b,  323a  or  324b,  or 
permission  of  the  instructor.     M  10-11:50,  T  10.    To  be  offered  in  1976-77.] 

[334b  Latin  Satire.  Prerequisite:  321a,  322b,  323a  or  324b,  or  permission  of  the 
instructor.     M  10-11:50,  T  10.     To  be  offered  in  1976-77.] 

335a  Cicero.  Prerequisite:  321a,  322b,  323a  or  324b,  or  permission  of  the  instruc- 
tor.    M  10-11:50,  T  10.     Mr.  Henderson. 

336b  Lucretius.  Prerequisite:  321a,  322b,  323a  or  324b,  or  permission  of  the  in- 
structor.    M  10-11:50,  T  10.     Mr.  Henderson. 

337  History  of  Latin  Literature.  Prerequisite:  321a,  322b,  323a  or  324b,  or  per- 
mission of  the  instructor.    Hours  to  be  arranged.     Mr.  Henderson. 

451a,  451b  Studies  in  Latin  Literature.  This  will  ordinarily  be  an  enriched  version 
of  333a,  334b,  335a,  or  336b. 

Adviser  of  graduate  study:     Mr.  Henderson. 
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CLASSICS,  GREEK  OR  LATIN 

450,  450a,  450b    Research  and  Thesis.    May  be  taken  for  double  credit. 

CLASSICS  IN  TRANSLATION 

227a  Mythology.  The  nature,  purposes,  and  persistence  of  myth.  Near  Eastern, 
classical  and  other  mythologies.  Various  approaches  to  myth  with  attention 
to  its  literary  uses.    M  T  2,  W  3. 

228b  Classical  Drama.  Representative  plays  of  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides, 
Aristophanes,  and  Seneca,  together  with  a  comparative  study  of  their  adap- 
tations by  later  dramatists,  e.g.,  Voltaire,  Racine,  Giraudoux,  JefFers,  Gide, 
Cocteau,  Eliot,  Anouilh,  Sartre,  Miller,  O'Neill,  Richardson.  M  T  2,  W  3. 
Ms.  Pandiri. 

231a  The  Classical  Tradition:  Its  Origins.  Greek  literature  (Homer  to  Plato)  and 
Greek  culture;  Greek  thinking  about  war,  love,  poetry,  nature;  the  intellectual 
revolution  of  the  fifth  century  B.C.;  ancient  Greece  in  the  modern  imagina- 
tion.    W  F  12,  Th  11.     Ms.  Gregory. 

231b  The  Classical  Tradition:  The  First  Metamorphosis.  Latin  literature  from  its 
origins  to  St.  Augustine  as  an  adaptation  of  Greek  literary  models  to  the  Ro- 
man experience  and  as  the  vehicle  for  the  transmission  of  ancient  thought  to 
the  later  Western  World.    W  F  12,  Th  11.     Ms.  Gregory. 

[232b     The  Classical  World.     Topic  to  be  announced.] 

[391b  The  Ulysses  and  Prometheus  Themes  in  Western  Literature.  A  comparative  analysis 
of  classical,  romantic,  and  modern  views  of  man's  quest  for  knowledge  and  his 
rivalry  with  the  gods.  The  course  will  focus  on  the  different  approaches  dif- 
ferent cultures  take  in  interpreting  the  myths  of  Prometheus  and  Ulysses. 
Authors  studied  will  include  Homer,  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  Goethe, 
Shelley,  Gide,  Kazantzakis.  Prerequisite:  the  first  semester  of  General 
Literature  291.    Alternate  years.] 

THE  MAJOR  IN  GREEK,  LATIN,  OR  CLASSICS 

Advisers:     Mr.  Dimock,  Mr.  Henderson. 

Adviser  for  Study  Abroad:     Mr.  Henderson. 

Basis:     In  Greek,  111;  in  Latin,  112b;  in  Classics,  111  and  112b. 

Requirements:     In  Greek,  eight  semester  courses  in  the  language  in  addition  to  the 
basis;  in  Latin,  eight  semester  courses  in  the  language  in   addition  to  the  basis; 
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in  Classics,  eight  semester  courses  in  the  languages  in  addition  to  the    basis  and 
including  not  less  than  two  in  either  language. 

A  comprehensive  examination  which  will  have  two  parts:  part  one,  to  be  taken  no 
later  than  the  first  semester  of  the  senior  year,  will  test  the  candidate's  ability  to 
translate  Greek  or  Latin,  or  both;  part  two,  which  may  be  taken  at  the  end  of  the 
senior  year,  will  test  her  general  knowledge  of  Greek  or  Roman  literature  and 
culture,  or  both.  A  part  of  this  latter  examination  may,  at  the  student's  request, 
be  devoted  to  a  special  field  of  her  own  choice. 


HONORS  IN  GREEK,  LATIN,  OR  CLASSICS 

Directors:     Mr.  Dimock,  Mr.  Henderson. 

Requirements:  The  same  as  those  for  the  major,  with  the  addition  of  a  long  paper, 
equivalent  to  one  or  two  semester  courses,  to  be  written  in  the  first  semester  of  the 
senior  year. 

Two  examinations:  One,  the  same  as  the  comprehensive  examination  for  majors 
(both  parts);  the  other,  an  examination  in  the  general  area  of  the  long  paper. 


Ill 


INTERDEPARTMENTAL  MAJOR 

IN 

COMPARATIVE  LITERATURE 


Adviser:     Ms.  Kern,  first  semester;  Mrs.  von  Klemperer,  second  semester. 

A  comparative  study  of  literature  in  at  least  two  languages,  one  of  which  may  be 
English.  The  major  is  limited  to  twenty  students  each  from  the  junior  and  senior 
classes. 

All  second-level  courses  are  open  to  freshmen  with  the  permission  of  the  instructor 
unless  otherwise  specified.  Freshmen  eligible  for  advanced  placement  in  English 
by  virtue  of  a  score  of  4  or  5  and  freshmen  with  a  high  SAT  verbal  or  English 
achievement  score  may  register  for  General  Literature  291. 

After  the  freshman  year  all  second  and  third-level  courses  are  open  to  all  students 
unless  otherwise  specified. 

COMPARATIVE  LITERATURE  COURSES 

In  all  Comparative  Literature  courses,  readings  and  discussion  are  in  English  but 
students  are  encouraged  to  read  works  in  the  original  and  consult  original  texts 
wherever  possible. 

242a  Existential  Literature.  Form  and  content.  Discussion  of  the  fiction  of  Kierke- 
gaard, Sartre,  Kafka,  and  Beckett.  M  T  1:40-2:50  and  W  3  at  the  option  of 
the  instructor.     Ms.  Kern  (English). 

261a  The  Faust  Myth.  A  study  of  representative  Faust  works,  chiefly  in  literature 
(Marlowe,  Goethe,  Valery,  Bulgakov,  T.  Mann),  but  also  in  opera  (Berlioz, 
Gounod,  Boito)  and  film  (Murnau,  R.  Clair,  Autan-Lara).  The  focus  will 
be  on  the  changing  artistic  perceptions  of  the  Faust  myth  in  different  periods 
and  cultures.  No  prerequisites.  T  3-5,  Th  7:30-9  alternate  weeks.  Mr. 
Vaget.     (German). 

262b  Theatre  about  Theatre.  An  exploration  of  some  ways  in  which  dramatists  have 
expressed,  in  their  plays,  ideas  about  the  theatre.  Emphasis  on  the  changing 
intent  and  scope  of  such  plays:  from  criticism  of  theatrical  styles  to  critical 
inquiry  into  the  nature  and  function  of  the  theatre  itself.  Authors  studied 
will  include  Moliere,  Tieck,  Pirandello,  Anouilh,  Ionesco,  Genet,  Jack  Gelber, 
Peter  Weiss.    M  T  2,  W  3.     Mr.  Ball  (French). 

See  also:    Classics  227a,  228b,  231a  or  b,  English  240b. 
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296a  Proseminar:  The  ComparatisC 's  Perspective  on  Literature.  Analysis  and  compari- 
son of  selected  works  from  different  literatures  in  the  light  of  modern  critical 
methods.     M  7:30.     Ms.  Kern  (English). 

301,  301a,  301b     Special  Studies.    Admission  by  permission  of  instructor  and  adviser. 

318b  The  Realistic  Mode.  The  theory,  practice,  evaluations,  and  transformations 
of  literary  Realism,  with  particular  attention  to  works  by  Balzac,  Flaubert, 
Zola,  George  Eliot,  James,  Gissing,  and  others,  and  a  consideration  of  the 
relation  between  and  distinctiveness  of  French  and  British  Realism.  T  Th 
1:40-2:50,  W  3  at  the  option  of  the  students.  Limited  to  twenty-five  students. 
Mrs.  von  Klemperer  (English). 

[319b  The  Romantic  Vision  on  the  Continent  and  in  England.  Major  critics  and  poets  in 
France,  Germany,  and  England  will  be  studied  as  they  develop  and  imple- 
ment their  concepts  of  genius  and  originality,  irony,  Christianity,  Nature, 
and  symbol.     Limited  to  twenty-five  students.] 

[338b  The  Epistolary  Novel  in  18th  Century  England  and  France.  Attention  will  focus  on 
the  role  of  Richardson  and  Rousseau  as  innovators  in  the  novel  and  precur- 
sors of  romanticism.  A  reading  knowledge  of  French  is  highly  recommended. 
To  be  offered  in  alternate  years.    W  Th  F  12.    Ms.  Demay.     (French).] 

[352b  The  Don  Juan  Theme  from  the  17th  Century  to  the  Present.  The  literary  and  moral 
transformations  of  the  Don  Juan  figure  from  Tirso  de  Molina  (its  creator) 
through  Italian  commedia  dell'arte  and  such  artists  as  Moliere,  Mozart, 
Laclos,  Kierkegaard,  Byron,  Shaw,  and  Frisch,  with  particular  attention  to 
the  distinctive  artistic  genius  of  each  author  and  his  time.  To  be  offered  in 
alternate  years.     Ms.  Kern  (English).] 

[391b  The  Ulysses  and  Prometheus  Themes  in  I  Western  Literature.  A  comparative  analy- 
sis of  classical,  romantic,  and  modern  views  of  man's  quest  for  knowledge  and 
his  rivalry  with  the  gods.  The  course  will  focus  on  the  different  approaches 
different  cultures  take  in  interpreting  the  myths  of  Prometheus  and  Ulysses. 
Authors  studied  will  include  Homer,  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  Goethe, 
Shelley,  Gide,  Kazantzakis.  Prerequisite:  At  least  the  first  semester  of  Gen- 
eral Literature  291 .    To  be  offered  in  alternate  years.    Ms.  Pandiri  (Classics).] 

See  also:    Latin  325b;  English  327a,  331b,  340b,  342b;  Italian  337a,  b. 

THE  MAJOR 

Before  entering  the  major,  the  student  must  prove  her  proficiency  in  the  foreign 
language  or  languages  of  her  choice  at  the  level  of  German  225a,  b,  Greek  212, 
Italian  226,  Latin  214,  Russian  231,  Spanish  215,  or  any  two  semesters  of  the 
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following  French  courses:  217,  218,  219,  225,  228b.  If  she  has  not  demonstrated 
her  proficiency  in  courses  at  Smith  College,  it  will  be  judged  by  the  department 
concerned.  If,  to  achieve  this  level  of  proficiency,  the  student  must  take  courses 
in  the  language  or  languages  she  elects,  she  may  have  to  take  them  over  and  above 
the  normal  degree  program  so  as  to  meet  the  basic  College  requirement  that  six- 
teen semester  courses  must  be  taken  outside  the  major. 

Basis:     General  Literature  291,  A  Survey  of  Selected  Literary  Masterpieces  from    Homer 
to  Tolstoy.  (See  p.  61.) 

Requirements  for  the  major: 

A.  Ten  semester  courses,  including 

a.  three  Comparative  Literature  courses; 

b.  three  appropriately  advanced  courses,  approved  by  the  major  ad- 
viser, in  each  of  the  literatures  of  two  languages,  one  of  which  may 
be  English; 

c.  Comparative  Literature  296a. 

B.  A  written  examination  in  Comparative  Literature,  drawing  particularly  on 
the  literatures  in  which  the  student  has  done  her  advanced  work. 


Honors 

Requirements:  The  same  as  those  for  the  major,  with  the  addition  of  a  thesis,  equiva- 
lent to  one  semester  course,  to  be  written  in  the  first  semester  of  the  senior  year; 
an  oral  examination  in  the  area  of  the  paper. 
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professors:       George  Fisk  Mair,  ph.d.,  Chair 

Kenneth  Hall  McCartney,  ph.d. 
Robert  Tabor  Averitt,  ph.d. 
associate  professor:       Fred  Henry  Leonard,  ph.d. 
assistant  professors:       Mark  Aldrich,  ph.d. 

Jeanne  M.  McFarland,  ph.d. 
Kenneth  Gordon,  ph.d. 
Grace  Horowitz,  ph.d. 
Andrew  Zimbalist,  ph.d. 
Karen  Nelson,  m.a. 
instructor:       Steven  Dale  Soderlind,  b.a. 
lecturers:      *Martin  Gosman,  ph.d. 

2James  Porter  O'Connell,  j.d. 

Freshmen  who  are  considering  a  major  in  the  department  and  who  hope  to  spend 
their  junior  year  abroad  are  strongly  advised  to  take  110a  and  110b  in  the  freshman 
year  and  to  take  additional  courses  in  economics  in  their  sophomore  year.  Majors 
in  economics  are  strongly  advised  to  take  250a,  253b,  and  Social  Science  190a  or  b 
as  soon  after  the  introductory  courses  as  possible. 

A.  GENERAL  COURSES 

110a  The  Structure  and  Functioning  of  the  American  Economy,  I.  Major  determinants 
of  inflation,  unemployment,  and  the  potential  standard  of  living  in  the  United 
States;  policies  of  the  "New  Economics."  M  T  W  9;  M  T  W  10;  M  T  1  2, 
W  11;  MT2,  W3;  WThF  10;  W  Th  F  12;  W  F  2,  Th  3;  Th  F  8:40-9:50. 
Mr.  Aldrich,  Director;  members  of  the  department. 

110b  The  Structure  and  Functioning  of  the  American  Economy,  II.  An  introduction  to 
supply  and  demand,  and  an  analysis  of  contemporary  economic  problems. 
M  T  8:40-9:50;  M  T  W  9;  M  T  12,  W  11 ;  M  T  2,  W  3;  W  Th  F  10;  W  Th  F 
12;  W  F  2,  Th  3;  Th  F  8:40-9:50.  Mr.  Leonard,  Director;  members  of  the 
department. 

190a.  Introduction  to  Statistics  for  Social  Scientists.  The  fundamental  problems  in 
collecting,  summarizing,  and  interpreting  empirical  data,  with  attention  to 
basic  descriptive  statistics,  elementary  probability,  the  concept  of  a  sampling 
distribution  and  its  role  in  statistical  inference,  association,  and  correlation. 
M  12,  T  11-12:50,  and  laboratory  hour  to  be  arranged.  Mr.  Mair,  Ms. 
Bedlington  (Government). 

190b.  A  repetition  of  190a.  Th  11-12:50,  F  12,  and  laboratory  hour  to  be  ar- 
ranged.    Ms.  Grenzke  (Government). 
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201a  Problems  of  the  Modern  Economy.  A  proseminar  devoted  to  the  use  of  analytical 
techniques.  Topic  for  1975-76:  Analytical  techniques  of  Marxism  and 
modern  radical  political  economics  and  their  application  to  the  study  of 
American  capitalism.  Prerequisites:  110a  and  b,  or  permission  of  the  in- 
structor.    T  3-5:30.     Ms.  Horowitz. 

[202b  Problems  of  the  Modern  Economy.  A  pro-seminar  devoted  to  the  use  of  analytical 
techniques.] 

223a  Principles  of  Accounting.  Fundamental  concepts,  procedures,  and  theoretical 
problems  of  accounting  as  an  instrument  for  the  analysis  of  the  operation  of 
the  firm  and  of  the  economy.    T  Th  4-5:15.    Mr.  Gosman. 

223b     A  repetition  of  223a.    T  Th  4-5:15.     Mr.  O'Connell. 

224b  Women  and  the  Development  of  Capitalism.  The  development  of  capitalism  in  its 
relation  to  such  factors  as  changes  in  women's  labor  force  participation  and 
occupational  patterns,  male-female  earnings  differentials,  and  women's  con- 
tribution to  family  income.  Particular  emphasis  on  England  since  the  early 
seventeenth  century,  with  comparative  materials  for  the  United  States.  Pre- 
requisites: 110a  and  b,  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  T  3-5:30.  Ms. 
Horowitz. 

B.  ECONOMIC  THEORY 

250a  Microeconomics.  An  analysis  of  the  forces  governing  resource  allocation  in  a 
market  economy.  Covers  the  theory  of  consumer,  producer  and  social 
choice.  Attention  will  be  given  to  pricing  under  various  market  structures, 
and  to  the  principles  governing  resource  allocation  when  markets  fail.  The 
welfare  implications  of  a  decentralized  price  system  will  be  examined.  Pre- 
requisite: 110b.  M  T  W  9;  M  T  12,  W  11.  Mr.  Gordon,  Director;  Ms. 
McFarland. 

253b  Income,  Employment,  and  Growth.  A  consideration  of  aggregative  economic 
theory  as  a  framework  for  analyzing  the  determination  of  the  level,  and  changes 
in  the  level,  of  national  output.  Prerequisite:  110a.  Th  F  8:40-9:50;  W  F 
1:40-2:50.     Mr.  Leonard. 

265b  Theory  of  Income  Distribution.  An  examination  of  the  theory  and  contemporary 
issues  pertaining  to  the  distribution  of  income  and  wealth,  with  an  emphasis 
on  the  radical  approach.  Prerequisite:  110b.  M  T  12,  W  11.  Mr.  Zim- 
balist. 

270a  History  of  Economic  Thought.  A  study  of  the  major  economists  from  Adam 
Smith  through  John  Maynard  Keynes;  their  contribution  to  economics;  the 
uses  made  of  their  work;  the  intellectual  climate  of  their  time;  an  appraisal 
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of  the  intellectual  heritage  of  contemporary  economics.     Prerequisite:    110a 
and  b.     W  Th  F  12.     Mr.  Averitt. 

280b  Economic  Statistics.  An  introduction  to  statistical  problems  most  frequently 
encountered  in  economics.  Regression,  correlation,  index  numbers,  time 
series,  an  introduction  to  econometrics,  and  selected  applied  topics.  Pre- 
requisite: Social  Science  190a  or  b  or  Mathematics  246a  or  permission  of  the 
instructor.     W  F  12,  Th  11-12:50.     Ms.  Nelson. 

[401a    Graduate  Seminar:     Contemporary  Economic  Theory] 

C.  THE  AMERICAN  ECONOMY 

215a  Government  and  Business.  A  study  of  industrial  organization,  including  mar- 
ket structure,  business  conduct,  and  performance,  with  stress  on  industrial 
concentration  and  its  economic  and  social  significance.  Prerequisite:  250a. 
M  10-11:50,  T  10.     Mr.  Aldrich. 

220b  Labor  Problems  and  Public  Policy.  The  nature  of  labor  problems  in  an  industrial 
society.  The  development  of  labor  organizations,  and  the  impact  of  the 
process  of  collective  bargaining  on  employment  conditions.  The  role  of  the 
trade  union  in  a  free  economy,  and  evolution  of  public  policy  toward  labor- 
management  relations.  Prerequisite:  110b  or  250a.  M  10-11:50,  T  10. 
Mr.  McCartney. 

[221b  Manpower  and  Social  Welfare  Policy.  Study  of  selected  manpower  and  welfare 
issues  in  the  context  of  the  distribution  of  income  in  the  United  States. 
Some  reference  to  European  contributions  to  the  issues.  Recommended 
background:    110a  and  b.] 

228b  American  Economic  Structure.  A  study  of  the  American  economy  as  a  general 
system,  stressing  its  physical  resources,  its  business  organization,  and  its  eco- 
nomic culture.  An  integrated  approach  to  the  study  of  American  economic 
life.  Prerequisites:  110a  and  b,  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  W  Th  F 
10.  Mr.  Averitt. 

230a  Urban  Economics.  An  introductory  economic  analysis  of  selected  urban  prob- 
lems in  the  context  of  the  city's  position  in  the  regional  economy.  Prereq- 
uisite:   110a  and  b.    W  Th  F  10.    Ms.  McFarland. 

243a  Public  Finance.  A  study  of  the  role  of  government  in  the  economy,  with  em- 
phasis on  evaluating  the  welfare  implications  of  government  taxation  and 
expenditure.  Topics  include  the  optimal  provision  of  public  goods,  the  in- 
come redistribution  effects  of  government  taxes  and  expenditures,  the  politics 
of  the  budgetary  process,  and  the  financial  and  spending  problems  of  state 
and  local  governments.  Prerequisite:  250a  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
W  F  1:40-2:50.     Ms.  McFarland. 
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285b  American  Economic  History:  7870-7950.  The  rise  of  industrialism  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  response  to  it.  Analysis  of  American  economic  development, 
the  problems  it  created,  and  the  ways  in  which  Americans  have  tried  to  cope 
with  these  problems.  Recommended  background:  110a  or  b.  M  T  W  9; 
M  T  2,  W  3.    Mr.  Aldrich. 

310b  Analysis  of  Economic  Problems.  Topic  for  1975-76:  Money  and  Banking.  The 
instruments  and  institutions  of  American  banking  and  financial  markets  in 
the  light  of  monetary  theory.  Prerequisite:  253b.  W  F  2,  Th  3.  Mr. 
Soderlind. 

315b  Seminar:  Industrial  Organization.  A  critical  examination  of  the  contributions 
of  economics  to  policies  for  improving  the  market  system  in  a  modern  indus- 
trial economy.  Attention  is  given  to  the  effects  of  the  industrial  system  on 
income  distribution,  progressiveness,  macroeconomic  stability,  and  efficiency. 
Prerequisites:    215a  and  250a.     M  3-5.    Mr.  Gordon. 

317b  Seminar:  Law  and  Economics.  Application  of  microeconomic  theory  and 
methods  to  the  study  of  legal  institutions  and  problems.  The  nature  of  prop- 
erty rights,  torts  (damages),  and  contracts.  Rules  and  penalties  in  criminal 
law;  environmental  and  other  externalities;  optimal  formulation  of  rules  and 
regulations  for  businesses;  law  of  the  seas.  Both  the  efficiency  and  the  equity 
of  legal  arrangements  will  be  considered.  Prerequisite:  110b.  W  7:30-9:30. 
Mr.  Gordon. 

[320a  Seminar:  Problems  in  Labor  Economics.  Study  of  selected  contemporary  problems 
and  issues  of  labor  relations  and  manpower  economics  in  their  institutional 
and  theoretical  framework.  Prerequisites:  220b  and  250a  or  permission  of 
the  instructor.] 

325a  Seminar:  Problems  in  Macroeconomic  Policy.  Current  problems  in  the  United 
States  with  emphasis  on  the  results  of  monetary  and  fiscal  policies  and  con- 
troversy over  their  relative  effectiveness  in  achieving  the  nation's  economic 
objectives.     Prerequisite:    253b.     Th  4-6.     Mr.  Leonard. 

330b  Seminar:  Urban  Economics.  Selected  current  problems  in  urban  economics. 
Recommended  background:     230a.     Th  4-6.     Ms.  McFarland. 

D.     INTERNATIONAL  AND  COMPARATIVE  ECONOMICS 

205a  International  Trade  and  Finance.  Introduction  to  postwar  international  econo- 
mic problems,  and  their  historical  and  theoretical  backgrounds.  Prereq- 
uisites: 1 10a  or  253a  and  1 10b  or  250b,  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Th  F 
8:40-9:50.    Ms.  Nelson. 
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209a  Comparative  Economic  Systems.  Description,  underlying  theories,  problems, 
changes,  and  trends  in  the  economies  of  the  U.S.  and  the  U.S.S.R.  in  recent 
years.  Prerequisites:  110a  or  253b  and  110b  or  250a,  or  permission  of  the 
instructor.     M  T  2,  W  3.     Mr.  Zimbalist. 

211b  Problems  of  Underdeveloped  Countries.  A  comparative  study  of  the  economies  of 
underdeveloped  countries  in  their  political  and  social  setting.  Prerequisites: 
110a  or  253b  and  110b  or  250a,  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Th  F  8:40- 
9:50. 

214b  Population  Problems  and  Policies.  The  role  of  population  in  current  world  de- 
velopments. Trends  and  significance  of  basic  factors:  births,  deaths,  and 
migration.  Population  quality.  Comparative  survey  of  the  population  situ- 
ation and  policies  in  selected  areas  of  the  world.  Prerequisite:  at  least  one 
course  in  the  social  sciences.    M  T  W  9.    Mr.  Mair. 

236b  Economic  Anthropology.  Economic  development  programs  in  the  context  of 
village  life.  Economic  development  theory  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
peasant.  Consideration  of  alternative  strategies  of  development  with  special 
reference  to  the  Soviet  Union,  Japan,  China,  and  Cuba.  T  Th  1:40-2:50. 
Mr.  Hyman.     (Sociology  and  Anthropology). 

[281a    European  Economic  History.] 

305b    Seminar:    Topics  in  International  and  Comparative  Economics^ 

318b  Seminar:  Latin  American  Economics.  The  structure  and  potential  for  develop- 
ment of  selected  Latin  American  economies.  Prerequisites:  110a  and  110b, 
or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Recommended  background:  211b  and/or 
205a.l 


395b  Interdepartmental  Seminar  in  Economics,  Government,  History,  and  Sociology^ 

[323a  Seminar:  Economic  Development  in  Africa  South  of  the  Sahara.  Comparative 
examination  and  analysis  of  economic  characteristics  and  development  prob- 
lems of  selected  African  countries.  Prerequisites:  110a  and  110b,  or  per- 
mission of  the  instructor.  Recommended  background:  a  course  in  Africa 
south  of  the  Sahara  or  underdeveloped  areas.] 

$35b  Seminar:  Industrial  Democracy  and  Workers'1  Control.  Analysis  of  the  experience 
with  industrial  democracy  in  capitalist  and  socialist  countries,  with  attention 
to  such  topics  as  alienation  and  technology,  division  of  labor  and  evolution 
of  the  work  process,  the  role  of  organization  and  bureaucracy.  Prerequisites: 
110a  and  b.     M  7:30-9:30.     Mr.  Zimbalist. 
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301,  301a,  301b  Special  Studies.  Admission  by  permission  of  the  department  for 
majors  who  have  had  four  semester  courses  in  economics  above  the  intro- 
ductory level. 

[302b    Directed  Reading.     For  seniors  only.] 

THE  MAJOR 

Advisers:  Mr.  Aldrich,  Mr.  Averitt,  Mr.  Gordon,  Ms.  Horowitz,  Mr.  Leonard, 
Mr.  Mair,  Mr.  McCartney,  Ms.  McFarland,  Ms.  Nelson,  Mr.  Zimbalist. 

Adviser  for  Study  Abroad:    To  be  announced. 

Basis:     110a  and  110b. 

Requirements:  a  minimum  of  nine  semester  courses,  including  the  basis.  250a, 
253b,  and  Social  Science  190a  are  strongly  advised. 

Competence  requirement:  The  purpose  of  the  competence  requirement  in  economics 
is  to  encourage  every  senior  major  to  apply  economic  theory  and  insights  from  a 
range  of  courses  to  a  subject  related  to  economic  policy.  A  list  of  possible  subjects 
will  be  prepared  by  the  department  and  may  be  obtained  at  any  time  between 
the  beginning  of  Interterm  and  the  end  of  the  second  week  of  the  second  semester. 
An  essay  of  eight  to  ten  pages  will  be  due  one  week  after  the  list  of  subjects  has 
been  picked  up.  Students  who  would  like  to  have  comments  on  this  draft  will 
receive  them  from  an  adviser  assigned  by  the  department  and  may  then  submit  a 
rewritten  final  version  within  one  week  of  receiving  the  comments. 

Majors  may  spend  the  junior  year  abroad  if  they  meet  the  College  requirements. 

Majors  may  participate  in  the  Semester  in  Washington  Program  and  the  Washington 
Summer  Internship  Program  administered  by  the  Department  of  Government  and 
described  under  the  government  major. 

HONORS 
Director:     Mr.  Averitt. 
Based  on:      110a  and  110b. 

Requirements:  nine  semester  courses  including  110a,  110b,  250a,  253b,  and  a  long 
paper  counting  as  one  semester  course.  The  long  paper  must  be  submitted  to  the 
Director  by  March  15. 

Examination:  Honors  students  have  the  option  of  fulfilling  the  competence  require- 
ment as  described  above  for  non-honors  majors  or  of  taking  an  oral  examination 
in  economic  theory  with  emphasis  on  application  to  the  field  of  the  long  paper. 
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professors:       Lawrence  A.  Fink,  ed.d.,  Acting  Chair,  second  semester 

Seymour  William  Itzkoff,  ed.d. 
associate  professors:   **Raymond  A.  Ducharme,  Jr.,  ed.d.,  Chair 

Raymond  H.  Giles,  Jr.,  ed.d. 
assistant  professors:       Alan  L.  Marvelli,  ed.d. 

Janice  L.  Freeman,  ph.d. 

Sue  J.  Freeman,  ph.d. 
teaching  fellows:       Patricia  A.  Hacik,  b.a. 

Susan  D.  Milsom,  a.b. 

Sara  D.  Nerken,  b.a. 

Anne  H.  Nopper,  b.a. 

Thomas  D.  Roose,  b.a. 

lecturers:      2Jean  P.  Chapman,  b.mus. 

John  Joseph  Feeney,  m.ed. 
Barbara  Bree  Fischer,  ed.d. 
Karen  B.  Kepler,  m.a.t. 
Robert  Michael  Moriarty,  m.ed. 
1Cathy  Weisman  Topal,  m.a.t. 
supervisors  of 
student  teachers:        Barbara  Fink,  m.a. 
Hedwig  Rose,  m.a. 

Students  who,  irrespective  of  major,  desire  to  comply  with  the  varying  require- 
ments of  different  states  for  certificates  to  teach  in  public  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  are  urged  to  consult  the  department  as  early  as  possible  during  their  college 
course. 

A.  HISTORICAL  AND  PHILOSOPHICAL  FOUNDATIONS 

[l  20b  Education  and  the  Liberal  Arts.  History  of  the  development  of  the  concept  of 
a  liberal  arts  education.  Comparative  study  of  different  methods  of  scholarly 
inquiry.     M  10-11:50,  T  10.     Mr.  Fink.] 

121a  Foundations  of  Education.  The  civilization  and  ideals  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans. Education  and  the  development  of  the  individual.  A  study  of  the 
life  and  writings  of  Socrates,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Hadrian,  Marcus  Aurelius,  and 
Augustine.     M  T  1:40-2:50.     Mr.  Itzkoff. 

122b  Foundations  of  Education.  The  Western  conception  of  the  educated  person. 
Influence  of  Rousseau,  Tolstoy,  Dewey  and  others  in  the  modern  tradition  in 
schooling  and  society.     M  T  1:40-2:50.     Mr.  Itzkoff. 
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200a  Education  in  the  City.  Education  problems  of  the  inner-city  considered  in  the 
context  of  schools,  teachers,  students,  and  community.  M  3-5.  Mr.  Du- 
charme. 

203a  Education  of  Black  Americans.  Black  Americans  and  public  education  in  the 
United  States,  past  and  present.  Special  emphasis  on  the  social  context  of 
education  within  the  black  community  in  both  the  South  and  the  North 
and  on  definitions  of  education  within  the  black  community.  T  3-5.  Mr. 
Giles. 

236a  American  Education.  Evolution  of  American  educational  thought  and  institu- 
tions; the  development  of  American  education  related  to  the  growth  of  the 
nation  and  the  changing  social  order.    M  10-11:50,  T  10.     Mr.  Fink. 

237b  Comparative  Education.  The  relation  of  informal  and  formal  educational  values 
in  the  creation  of  national  cultures.  Analysis  of  undeveloped  and  advanced 
societies.  Problems  of  contemporary  education  in  an  intercultural  world. 
T  11-12:50,  W  11.     Mr.  Itzkoff. 

334a  Modern  Philosophies  of  Education.  Contemporary  views  on  the  aims  of  educa- 
tion. A  consideration  of  social  institutions  and  value  alternatives  in  shaping 
the  future.     Th  7:30.     Mr.  Itzkoff. 


B.  THE  EDUCATIONAL  PROCESS 

231a  Preschool  Education:  Curricular  Theory  and  Practice.  The  influence  of  Froebel, 
Montessori,  Dewey,  Piaget,  and  others.  Children's  needs,  types  of  play  ma- 
terials, teaching  techniques,  curriculum  development,  various  actual  pro- 
grams, and  other  topics.  Direct  contacts  with  preschool  children;  conferences 
with  teachers.  For  prospective  nursery  school  and  kindergarten  teachers. 
M  T  8:40-9:50.    Ms.  Janice  Freeman. 

232b  Foundations  of  Secondary  Education.  A  study  of  the  American  secondary  school 
as  a  changing  social  institution.  An  analysis  of  teachers,  students,  curricu- 
lum, and  contemporary  problems.  Directed  classroom  observation.  Not 
open  to  freshmen.     M  10-11:50,  T  10.     Mr.  Fink. 

235a  Child  Growth  and  Development.  A  study  of  theories  of  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  children  from  birth  through  adolescence  in  relation  to  the  educative 
process;  the  basic  considerations  of  teaching  as  an  introduction  to  participa- 
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tion  in  the  classroom.  Directed  observations  in  a  variety  of  school  situations. 
Open  to  freshmen  by  permission  of  the  instructor.  T  11-12:50,  W  11.  Mrs. 
Kepler. 

235b     A  repetition  of  235a.    T  11-12:50,  W  1 1.    Mrs.  Kepler. 

239a  Educational  Evaluation  and  Guidance.  Study  of  the  various  means  of  evaluating 
learning  and  teaching;  principles  of  guidance  as  they  affect  growth  and  de- 
velopment throughout  the  school  years.  A  laboratory  period  will  be  arranged. 
Th  F  8:40-9:50.     Ms.  Sue  Freeman. 

248a  Special  Education.  A  study  of  curricular  developments  and  teaching  techniques 
for  the  mentally  slow  and  the  physically  disadvantaged  child.  Th  11-1,  F  12. 
Ms.  Sue  Freeman. 

338a  The  Reading  Process.  The  nature  of  language  and  meaning.  Issues  in  the 
teaching  of  beginning  and  fluent  reading.  Recognizing  reading  disabilities. 
Analysis  of  reading  methods  and  programs.     M  7:30.     Mr.  Itzkoff. 

339b  Diagnosis  and  Remediation  of  Reading  Disabilities.  Definition  and  diagnosis  of 
reading  disability  with  particular  reference  to  the  medical  and  the  psycho- 
educational  models.  Diagnostic  instruments  for  assessing  reading  skills  ex- 
amined in  light  of  their  connection  to  remediation.  M  7:30.  Ms.  Sue  Free- 
man. 

341b  The  Child  in  Modern  Society.  The  place  of  the  child  in  society;  mental  health 
of  early  childhood;  social  and  educational  agencies  concerned  with  child  wel- 
fare.   Directed  observations.    M  10-12,  T  10.     Ms.  Janice  Freeman. 

342a  The  Teaching-Learning  Process.  The  application  of  educational  psychology 
emphasizing  current  research  on  the  instructional  process  and  the  psychology 
of  teaching.  Admission  by  permission  of  the  instructor.  M  3-5.  Ms.  Janice 
Freeman. 

[347b  Deprivation  and  the  Educative  Process.  Pertinent  research  and  practice  in  the 
study  teaching  of  today's  children  from  early  childhood  through  adolescence 
within  the  framework  of  the  educative  process  as  influenced  by  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  educational  deprivation.     Th  F  8:40-9:50.     Ms.  Sue  Freeman.] 

349b  The  Hearing-Impaired  Child.  Educational,  social,  and  diagnostic  considera- 
tion. Examination  of  various  causes  and  treatments  of  hearing  losses;  his- 
torical and  contemporary  issues  in  the  education  of  hearing-impaired  chil- 
dren.   Admission  by  permission  of  the  instructor.    F  10-11:50.    Mr.  Marvelli. 
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350b  Learning  Disabilities.  An  analysis  of  various  methods  of  assessment  and  treat- 
ment of  learning  disabilities.  Opportunity  to  observe  children  with  learning 
problems.     Th  7:30.     Ms.  Sue  Freeman. 

C.  THE  FOLLOWING  COURSES  OFFER  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  INTERN 

TEACHING 

109b  The  Teaching  of  Elementary  Mathematics.  A  course  for  prospective  teachers  in 
elementary  school.  Selection  and  presentation  of  mathematics  in  the  pri- 
mary curriculum.  Observation,  directed  teaching  and  tutoring,  and  two 
class  hours  weekly.  No  prerequisite  in  mathematics.  Open  only  to  juniors 
and  seniors.    Offered  in  alternate  years.     Th  4-5:50.     (Mathematics). 

[130b  Inquiry  Physics  for  Elementary  and  Preschool  Teachers.  Experimental  study  of 
simple  physical  systems,  designed  to  involve  students  in  inquiry  activities  at 
their  own  level  and  to  suggest  resources  for  use  with  children.  Survey  of 
existing  elementary  school  physical  science  programs.  No  physics  prereq- 
uisite.    Mr.  Steinberg  (Physics).] 

250b  The  Teaching  of  Mathematics.  A  course  for  prospective  teachers  of  mathema- 
tics in  secondary  schools.  Selection  and  presentation  of  mathematics  in  the 
secondary  curriculum.  Observation  and  directed  teaching,  and  two  class 
hours  weekly.  Prerequisites:  two  semester  courses  beyond  Mathematics  202a 
or  b.     Offered  in  alternate  years.    T  3-5  (Mathematics). 

[300b  The  Teaching  of  Spanish.  Problems  and  methods  in  the  teaching  of  the  Spanish 
language;  practice  teaching.  Enrollment  limited  by  number  of  practice 
teaching  positions  available  locally.  Preference  will  be  given  to  seniors.  (His- 
panic Studies).] 

302a  The  Teaching  of  English.  A  course  for  prospective  teachers  of  English  in  sec- 
ondary schools.  The  teaching  of  composition  and  literature.  Selection  and 
presentation  of  material.  Demonstration  and  practice.  Admission  by  per- 
mission of  the  instructor.    T  3-5.     Mr.  Van  Voris  (English). 

305a  The  Teaching  of  Art.  The  process,  philosophy,  planning  and  organizing  of 
creative  activities  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  through  the  use 
of  several  media  with  the  emphasis  on  found  materials.  Admission  by  per- 
mission of  the  instructor.    T  5,  Th  4-6.    Mrs.  Topal. 

306a  The  Teaching  of  French.  Problems  and  methods  of  modern  language  teaching 
in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  Practice  teaching  at  these  levels  in 
the  Northampton  schools.  Admission  by  permission  of  the  instructor.  W 
7:30.     Mr.  Buteau  (French). 
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307b  A  continuation  of  306a.  Prerequisite:  306a  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
W  7:30.     Mr.  Buteau  (French). 

311a,  311b  The  Teaching  of  Physics.  A  one-  or  two-semester  course  for  prospective 
teachers  of  secondary  school  physics.  Admission  by  permission  of  the  de- 
partment.    Hours  to  be  arranged.     Members  of  the  Department  of  Physics. 

312b  The  Teaching  of  Ethnic  and  Cultural  Studies  and  the  Black  Experience  in  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Schools.  A  course  for  prospective  teachers  of  African,  Afro- 
American  or  Social  Studies  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  Organiza- 
tion and  presentation  of  subject  matter  to  be  integrated  into  the  social  studies 
curriculum  at  all  levels.  Two  class  hours  with  observation  and  directed  in- 
tern teaching.  Prerequisite:  Afro- American  Studies  304a.  Admission  by 
permission  of  the  instructor.     M  7:30.     Ms.  Lord  (Afro- American  Studies). 

316a  The  Teaching  of  Music.  Advanced  music  education  with  opportunity  for  ob- 
servation and  practice  teaching  in  public  and  private  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools,  with  emphasis  on  a  sequence  from  kindergarten  through  12th 
grade.    Th  4-6.     Mrs.  Chapman. 

345  Preschool  and  Elementary  Curriculum  and  Methods.  A  study  of  the  curriculum  and 
the  application  of  the  principles  of  teaching  in  the  modern  preschool  and 
elementary  school.  Two  class  hours  and  participation  in  directed  classroom 
teaching.  Students  must  reserve  two  consecutive  mornings  for  student  teach- 
ing. Prerequisite:  two  courses  in  the  department  taken  previously  or  con- 
currently. Recommended  background:  235a  or  b,  or  231a.  Admission  by 
permission  of  the  instructor.  Pre-registration  meeting  scheduled  in  April. 
T  3-4:50.    Mr.  Ducharme,  Mrs.  Fischer,  and  members  of  the  department. 

346a  Curriculum  and  Methods  in  Secondary  Schools.  Two  class  hours  and  directed 
teaching  for  students  for  whom  no  special  methods  course  is  available.  Recom- 
mended background:  232b.  Admission  by  permission  of  the  instructor. 
T  3-5.     Mr.  Fink. 

346b     A  repetition  of  346a.    Hours  to  be  arranged.    Mr.  Fink. 

381a,  [381b]  The  Teaching  of  History  and  the  Social  Studies.  A  course  for  prospective 
teachers  of  history  and  social  studies  at  the  secondary  level.  Classroom 
procedure  and  curriculum  in  secondary  school  history  and  related  subjects; 
organization  and  presentation  of  subject  matter.  Two  class  hours  with  ob- 
servation and  directed  intern  teaching.  Recommended  background:  232b. 
Admission  by  permission  of  the  instructor.    T  3-5.     Mr.  Fink. 
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D.    SEMINARS  AND  SPECIAL  STUDIES 

301a,  301b     Special  Studies. 

323a  Seminar  in  Humanistic  Education.  Topic  for  1975-76:  Self-Concepts  of  Women 
and  the  Academic  Experience.     W  7:30.     Ms.  Janice  Freeman. 

336a  Seminar  in  American  Education.  Topic  for  1975-76:  History  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion.    M  3-5.     Mr.  Fink  (Field  A). 

340b  A  colloquium  integrating  Fields  A  and  B:  Historical  and  Philosophical  Per- 
spectives and  The  Educative  Process.  Open  only  to  senior  majors.  M  3-5. 
Mr.  Fink. 

354b  Seminar  in  Educational  Theory.  Topic  for  1975-76:  New  Schools  and  Curricu- 
la.    W  7:30.     Mr.  Itzkoff  (Field  B). 

E.     RELATED  COURSES  RECOMMENDED  IN  OTHER  DEPARTMENTS 

206b  The  Public  School  in  the  Black  Community.  Topics  to  be  considered  are  condi- 
tions of  education  in  the  indigenous  community;  school-community  relations; 
community  control;  educational  efforts  within  the  black  community;  how 
the  role  and  behavior  of  black  educators,  community  advisory  committees, 
parents  councils,  and  others  influence  the  content  and  quality  of  education 
in  black  communities.     M  3-5.     Miss  Butler  (Afro- American  Studies). 

233a  Child  Psychology.  Study  of  the  theory  and  principles  of  the  development  of 
the  child  from  birth  to  puberty.  Survey  of  related  research.  Prerequisite: 
Psychology  101a  or  b,  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  M  T  W  9.  Ms. 
Parsons  (Psychology). 

233b     A  repetition  of  233a.     W  Th  F  12,  Th  11.     Mr.  Pufall  (Psychology). 

237a  Educational  Psychology.  The  educational  process  considered  from  the  point  of 
view  of  psychology.  The  application  of  psychological  principles  of  develop- 
ment, motivation,  and  learning  to  contemporary  educational  problems. 
M  T  12,  W  11,  T  11  at  the  option  of  the  instructor.  No  prerequisite.  Ms. 
Musgrave  (Psychology). 

241b  Psychology  of  Adolescence.  Problems  of  role  and  identity  will  be  discussed  in 
relation  to  adolescents'  needs  for  acceptance,  autonomy,  and  intimacy.  Th  F 
8:40-9:50.     Mr.  Snoek  (Psychology). 

304a  Black  History  and  Literature  in  the  Public  School  Curriculum.  Problems  and  ap- 
proaches, methods  and  techniques  for  incorporating  the  study  of  the  experience 
of  Africans,  Afro-Caribbeans,  and  Afro- Americans  into  the  curriculum  at  the 
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elementary   and   secondary   levels.      M    3-5.      Miss   Butler    (Afro- American 
Studies). 

[325b  Health  Education  {seminar).  Problems  in  the  dissemination  of  accurate  public 
health  information  to  the  individual  and  to  the  community.  W  7:30-9:30 
(Biological  Sciences).] 

331a  Speech  for  the  Classroom  Teacher.  The  development  of  speech  in  the  child, 
problems  of  defective  speech,  speech  arts  in  the  classroom,  and  the  speech  of 
the  teacher.  Voice  recordings.  M  3-5  and  an  additional  hour  to  be  arranged. 
Miss  Fitch  (Theatre  and  Speech). 

332b  Oral  Interpretation  of  Children's  Literature.  A  critical  study  of  children's  litera- 
ture. The  techniques  of  its  oral  interpretation.  Practical  experience  in 
story-telling,  reading  aloud,  and  other  forms  of  classroom  presentation.  In- 
dividual voice  and  speech  practice.  Sophomores  admitted  by  permission 
only.  M  3-5  and  an  additional  hour  to  be  arranged.  Miss  Fitch  (Theatre 
and  Speech). 

333a  Seminar  in  Child  Psychology.  Selected  problems,  reports,  and  discussion.  Pre- 
requisite:   Psychology  233a  or  b.    W  7:30.    Ms.  Parsons  (Psychology). 

F.     GRADUATE 

Advisers:     Members  of  the  department. 

400a,  400b     Thesis.    Members  of  the  department. 

401a,  401b  Advanced  Studies.  Open  to  seniors  by  permission  of  the  department. 
Members  of  the  department. 

410b  Current  Problems  in  Child  and  Adolescent  Development.  M  7:30.  Ms.  Janice 
Freeman. 

440a  Research  in  Education.  Training  in  research  methodology  and  critical  reading 
of  educational  research  studies.  An  introductory  course  for  prospective  con- 
sumers and/or  producers  of  educational  research.  Open  to  seniors  by  per- 
mission of  the  instructor.    Th  4-6.    Mrs.  Kepler. 

452a      Perspectives  on  American  Education.     Required  of  all  candidates  of  the  M.A.,  the 

Ed.M.,  and  the  M.A.T.  degrees.    W  7:30.    Mr.  Ducharme. 
[452b    A  repetition  of  452a.     W  7:30.     Mr.  Ducharme.] 

454b  Curricular  Problems  in  Preschool  and  Elementary  Education.  Introduction  to  the 
principles  of  curriculum  development  within  the  context  of  current  issues  in 
preschool  and  elementary  education.     Th  4-6.     Mrs.  Kepler. 
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[455a,  455b     Secondary  Education.    T  3-4:50.    Mr.  Ducharme,  Mr.  Fink.] 
[456b    Higher  Education.    Mr.  Fink.    To  be  offered  in  1976-77.] 
459a,  459b     Intern  Teaching.    Members  of  the  department. 

THE  MAJOR 

Advisers:     Members  of  the  department. 

Adviser  for  Study  Abroad:     Mr.  Itzkoff. 

Students  majoring  in  the  department  may  prepare  for  preschool  and  elementary 
school  teaching  or  for  graduate  work  leading  to  an  advanced  degree.  Students 
who  intend  to  teach  in  secondary  school  are  advised  to  major  in  the  field  in  which 
they  expect  to  teach  and  to  take  basic  courses  in  education. 

Requirements:  ten  semester  courses  selected  in  consultation  with  the  major  adviser: 
usually  they  will  consist  of  three  courses  in  Field  A;  three  courses  in  Field  B;  345; 
an  additional  advanced  course  and  340b  taken  in  the  senior  year. 

Competence  requirement:  A  paper  or  written  report  on  an  independent  project 
will  be  required  of  each  major  in  the  senior  year.  Topics  must  be  worked  out 
with  the  department  and  approved  by  it  no  later  than  March  1 .  The  final  ver- 
sion of  all  papers  and  projects  must  be  submitted  to  the  department  for  evaluation 
no  later  than  May  1. 

HONORS 

Director:     Mr.  Itzkoff. 

Requirements:  those  listed  in  the  major;  a  long  paper,  the  equivalent  of  one  semester 
course,  in  the  senior  year. 

One  examination  in  the  candidate's  area  of  concentration. 
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professors:       Robert  Torsten  Petersson,  ph.d. 

**Kenneth  Amor  Connelly,  Jr.,  ph.d. 

fVERNON  JUDSON   HARWARD,  Jr.,   PH.D. 
**Paul  PlCKREL,  PH.D. 

Frank  H.  Ellis,  ph.d. 
Richard  Benjamin  Young,  ph.d. 
Francis  Murphy,  ph.d.,  Chair 
**Edith  Kern,  ph.d. 


elizabeth  drew 

professor: 

associate  professors: 


ASSISTANT  PROFESSORS: 


instructor: 


lecturers: 


elizabeth  hardwick,  m.a.,  litt.d. 

William  Hoover  Van  Voris,  ph.d. 

Elizabeth  Gallaher  von  Klemperer,  ph.d. 

George  Siemers  Fayen,  Jr.,  ph.d. 

Joan  Maxwell  Bramwell,  m.a. 
■{"Harold  Lawrence  Skulsky,  ph.d. 

Dean  Scott  Flower,  ph.d. 

Margaret  L.  Shook,  ph.d. 

John  Martti  Hill,  ph.d. 

Nora  Crow  Jaffe,  ph.d. 

Patricia  Lyn  Skarda,  ph.d. 
fWiLLiAM  Allan  Oram,  ph.d. 

Susan  R.  Van  Dyne,  ph.d. 

Elizabeth  Wanning  Harries,  ph.d. 

Joan  H.  Garrett-Goodyear,  ph.d. 

Ilona  Bell,  a.b. 

Christine  Ryan  Hilary,  m.a. 
Ronald  Russell  Macdonald,  m.phil. 
Herbert  Lawrence  Zarov,  m.a. 


Students  contemplating  a  major  in  English  are  advised  to  take  one  or  two  of  the 
following:  English  207,  General  Literature  291,  Colloquia  in  Literature.  English 
majors  are  encouraged  to  take  allied  courses  in  classics,  other  literatures,  history, 
philosophy,  religion,  art,  and  theatre. 

COURSES  IN  WRITING 

Only  one  course  in  writing  may  be  taken  in  any  one  semester  except  by  permission 
of  the  Chairman.  Second  semester  courses  are  open  to  students  whether  or  not  they 
have  taken  the  first  semester.  Courses  in  writing  above  the  100-level  may  be  re- 
peated for  credit  but  only  one  such  course  can  count  toward  the  English  major. 
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Ilia  Forms  of  Writing.  Conducted  as  writing  workshops  in  sections  of  twelve  stu- 
dents, this  course  provides  systematic  practice  in  writing,  with  emphasis  on 
expository  prose.  Some  reading  for  purposes  of  illustration.  M  T  W  9;  M  T 
12,  W  11;  W  Th  F  10;  W  Th  F  12.    Mr.  Van  Voris,  Director. 

111b     A  repetition  of  1 1  la.    M  T  2,  W  3.    Ms.  Garrett-Goodyear. 

259a  Writing  in  an  American  College.  Primarily  designed  for  students  whose  previous 
training  in  English  has  been  abroad,  this  course  will  provide  general  ex- 
perience in  writing  English  prose  and  specific  experience  in  writing  analytical 
and  critical  papers.    M  7:30.    Mrs.  Bell. 

260a  Writing  Poetry.  Admission  by  permission  of  the  instructor.  M  7:30.  Ms. 
Shook. 

260b     A  repetition  of  260a.    W  7:30.    Mr.  Van  Voris. 

261a  Writing  Short  Stories.  Admission  by  permission  of  the  instructor.  W7:30.  Mr. 
Pickrel. 

[261b    A  repetition  of  261a.] 

360a  Seminar  in  Writing.  Topic  for  1975-76:  Autobiography.  Reading  in  auto- 
biography (Gosse's  Father  and  Son,  Pasternak's  Safe  Conduct,  and  others)  with 
writing  of  both  critical  essays  about  autobiographies  and  original  autobiogra- 
phical essays.    T  3-5.    Miss  Hardwick. 


[360b    Seminar  in  Writing. 


FIRST-LEVEL  COURSES  IN  LITERATURE 

120a  Colloquia  in  Literature.  Each  colloquium  is  conducted  by  means  of  directed 
discussion,  with  emphasis  on  close  reading  and  the  writing  of  short  analytical 
essays.  Recommended  for  freshmen  and  sophomores.  Mrs.  von  Klemperer, 
Director. 

A.  Fiction.  A  study  of  the  novel,  novella,  and  short  story,  stressing  the 
formal  elements  of  fiction  and  their  complex  interconnections,  with 
intensive  analysis  of  works  by  such  writers  as  Austen,  Dickens,  James, 
Faulkner,  Joyce,  Lawrence,  and  Welty.  M  T  W  10;  M  T  W  2;  W  10, 
F  10-1 1 :50;  W  Th  F  12.    Members  of  the  department. 

B.  Tragic  Drama.  Plays  by  Marlowe,  Shakespeare,  Webster,  T.S.  Eliot, 
and  others,  with  emphasis  on  tragic  themes  and  techniques.  M  T  2, 
W  3.    Ms.  Hilary. 
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C.  Lyric  Poetry.  A  critical  study  of  the  elements  of  lyric  poetry,  with 
emphasis  upon  such  poets  as  Sidney,  Donne,  Keats,  Yeats,  Stevens, 
and  selected  contemporary  poets.     M  T  W  10.     Ms.  Van  Dyne. 

[D.     Medieval  Epic,  Saga  and  Romance] 

E.  Poet-Novelists:  Thomas  Hardy  and  D.H.  Lawrence.  The  interplay  be- 
tween their  techniques  in  prose  and  poetry  and  their  critique  of  pro- 
gress and  its  anarchies  in  English  culture.  M  T  2,  W  3;  Th  F  1:40- 
2:50.    Ms.  Shook,  Mr.  Fayen. 

F.  The  Imagination  and  the  City.  The  modern  metropolis  in  fiction  and 
poetry.  A  study  of  works  by  Dickens,  Joyce,  Eliot,  Crane,  Virginia 
Woolf,  William  Carlos  Williams,  and  others,  in  which  the  writer  re- 
creates and  interprets  urban  experience.  W  Th  F  10.  Mrs.  von 
Klemperer. 

G.  Isolation  and  Identity  in  America.  Investigation  of  the  special  concerns  of 
American  writers  who  have  felt  isolated,  whether  from  society,  from 
other  artists,  or  from  a  viable  literary  tradition  or  cultural  past. 
Emphasis  on  such  figures  as  Dickinson,  Melville,  Faulkner,  Lowell, 
and  Berryman.    M  T  12,  W  11.     Ms.  Van  Dyne. 

H.  The  American  Dream.  A  study  of  the  recurring  myth  of  innocence  and 
success  in  works  by  Franklin,  Dreiser,  Fitzgerald,  Faulkner,  Ellison, 
andAlbee.  W  Th  F  10;  W  Th  F  12;  W  F  2,  Th  3.  Mr.  Macdonald, 
Mr.  Zarov. 

I.  Film  and  Literature.  Critical  analysis  of  films  in  relation  to  fiction, 
poetry,  and  plays,  chiefly  in  English.  M  T  W  9;  films  shown  M  3-5 
and  T  3-5.    Mr.  Petersson. 

J.  The  Visionary  Experience.  The  literature  of  visionary  moments:  epipha- 
ny, ecstasy,  and  revelation.  The  course  will  consider  how  such  writers 
as  Wordsworth,  Joyce,  Fitzgerald,  Woolf,  Eliot,  and  Frost  reconcile 
vision  with  the  realities  of  time  and  the  everyday  world.  M  T  12,  W 
11.    Mrs.  Bell. 

K.  The  Double.  Studies  in  the  divided  self  (Doppelganger  or  secret  sharer) 
as  found  in  stories,  poems,  and  plays  by  such  figures  as  Conrad,  Dick- 
ens, Shakespeare,  Poe,  Melville,  and  Nabokov.  W  Th  F  12.  Mr. 
Flower. 

L.  The  Gothic  in  Literature.  Horror,  guilt,  and  the  supernatural  in  novels, 
tales,  and  poems  from  the  eighteenth  to  the  twentieth  century.    Auth- 
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ors  will  include  Walpole,  Hogg,  Godwin,  Jane  Austen,  Coleridge, 
Mary  Shelley,  Byron,  the  Brontes,  and  James.  M  T  W  9;  M  10-11:50, 
T  10;  W  10-11:50,  Th  10.    Mrs.  Jaffe,  Ms.  Skarda. 

120b      Colloquia  in  Literature.     Mrs.  von  Klemperer,  Director. 

A.  Fiction.    W  10,  F  10-11:50.    Mr.  Ellis. 

B.  Comedy.  Plays  by  Jonson,  Shakespeare,  Shaw,  Beckett,  and  others, 
with  emphasis  on  comic  themes  and  techniques.  M  T  12,  W  1 1 .  Mr. 
Van  Voris. 

C.  The  Fictive  Self.  The  imaginative  concept  of  self  and  the  problems  of 
the  literary  persona  in  prose  and  poetry  from  different  periods,  includ- 
ing works  by  More,  Shakespeare,  Swift,  Browning,  Hopkins,  Joyce, 
Ford,  and  Plath.    M  T  W  10.    Ms.  Skarda. 

D.  Medieval  Epic,  Saga,  and  Romance.  A  study  of  these  genres  in  transla- 
tions of  representative  German,  French,  Scandinavian,  Irish  and 
English  works.     M  T  2,  W  3.     Ms.  Hilary. 

E.  Poet-Novelists:  Thomas  Hardy  and  D.H.  Lawrence.  Th  F  1:40-2:50.  Mr. 
Fayen. 

F.  The  Imagination  and  the  City.    W  Th  F  12.     Mrs.  von  Klemperer. 

G.  Isolation  and  Identity  in  America.    M  T  12,  W  11.    Ms.  Van  Dyne. 

H.  The  American  Dream.  M  T  12,  W  11;  M  12,  T  W  11.  Mr.  Zarov,  Ms. 
Hilary. 

I.  Film  and  Literature.  M  12,  T  11-12:50;  M  T  12,  W  11;  films  shown  M 
7:30  and  T  3.     Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Flower. 

J.       The  Visionary  Experience.   M  T  W  9.    Mrs.  Bell. 

K.     The  Double.    M  T  12,  W  11.    Ms.  Garrett-Goodyear. 

L.      The  Gothic  in  Literature.    M  T  W  9;  M  T  W  2.    Ms.  Shook,  Mrs.  Jaffe. 

M.  Literature  and  Science.  Literary  responses  since  the  Middle  Ages  to  the 
truths  and  metaphors  of  science,  studied  in  works  by  such  writers  as 
Donne,  Swift,  Lewis  Carroll,  Kafka,  and  Mailer.   M  T  W  10.  Mr.  Hill. 

N.  Southern  Fiction.  The  South  as  place  and  myth  in  modern  fiction.  In- 
tensive study  of  short  stories  and  novels  by  such  figures  as  Twain, 
Faulkner,  Toomer,  Ellison,  Agee,  Porter,  Welty,  O'Connor,  and 
others.    W  F  2,  Th  3.    Mrs.  Harries. 
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120  Analysis  of  Literature.  A  full  year  introduction  to  fiction,  lyric  poetry,  and 
drama.  Conducted  by  means  of  directed  discussion  with  emphasis  on  close 
reading  and  the  writing  of  short  analytical  essays.     M  T  2,  W  3.     Mrs.  Bell. 

SECOND-LEVEL  COURSES 

All  second-level  courses  are  open  to  freshmen  with  the  permission  of  the  instructor 
unless  otherwise  specified.  Freshmen  eligible  for  advanced  placement  by  virtue  of  a 
score  of  4  or  5  and  freshmen  with  a  high  SAT-verbal  or  English  achievement  score 
may  register  for  English  207  and  General  Literature  291  (see  p.  136). 

After  the  freshman  year  all  second-level  courses  are  open  to  students  who  are  not 
English  majors.     Permission  of  the  instructor  is  not  necessary. 

201b  The  Reading  of  Poetry.  A  practical  study  of  the  lyric,  involving  the  frequent 
writing  of  critical  papers,  and  stressing  the  detailed  analysis  of  the  formal  ele- 
ments of  poetry  -  tone,  diction,  meter,  metaphor,  and  structure  -  through 
comparison  of  lyrics  in  a  variety  of  styles  and  historical  periods.  M  T  W  9. 
Ms.  Van  Dyne. 

207  The  Development  of  English  Literature.  A  study  of  its  traditions,  conventions, 
and  themes.  Lee.  M  12,  T  W  11;  three  tutorial  meetings  each  semester  for 
groups  of  four  students  at  hours  to  be  arranged.  Mrs.  Bramwell,  Ms.  Hilary, 
Mr.  Hill,  Mr.  Petersson,  first  semester;  Mrs.  Bramwell,  Mrs.  Jaffe,  Ms.  Shook, 
Ms.  Skarda,  second  semester.     Mrs.  Bramwell,  Director. 

[208b  The  Scottish  Literary  Tradition.  A  study  of  Scottish  poetry  and  prose  fiction 
from  the  late  fourteenth  century  to  the  present,  with  emphasis  on  literary 
characteristics  in  combinations  peculiarly  Scottish.  Authors  include  James 
I,  Henryson,  Dunbar,  Lindsay,  Fergusson,  Burns,  Hogg,  Scott,  and  Gait. 
Attention  will  be  given  as  well  to  Scottish  comic  poetry,  folklore,  ballads, 
and  chronicles.     Prerequisite:     at  least  one  college-level  course  in  literature.] 

[210b  The  English  Language.  A  study  of  the  major  syntactic,  semantic  and  phono- 
logical developments  of  English  from  its  origins  to  the  present  time,  with 
special  consideration  of  some  modern  concepts  in  general  and  historical 
linguistics.] 

211a  Old  English.  A  survey  of  language  and  literature  before  1066,  with  reading 
of  prose  and  poetry,  both  in  the  original  and  in  translation.  M  T  W  9.  Mr. 
Hill. 

211b      Old  English.    A  study  of  Beowulf.     Prerequisite:     211a.     MTW9,     Mr.  Hill. 
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212b  Early  Celtic  Literature  in  Translation.  Major  genres  studied  in  their  cultural 
context,  with  emphasis  on  the  works  as  art.  Genres  include  heroic  poetry, 
epic,  myth,  satire,  history  and  legend,  and  lyric  poetry.  T  3-5,  Th  3.  Mrs. 
Tymoczko  (Five  College  Program). 

214a  Chaucer.  His  art  and  his  social  and  literary  background.  Emphasis  on  the 
Canterbury  Tales.  Students  should  have  had  at  least  two  semester  courses  in 
literature.    M  T  W  9;  M  T  Th  2.    Ms.  Hilary,  Mr.  Hill. 

214b     Chaucer.    A  repetition  of  214a.     M  T  W  9.     Ms.  Hilary. 

[215b  Medieval  Literature.  A  study  of  Chaucer's  Troilus  and  Criseyde  and  of  his  minor 
poems;  selected  reading  from  other  works  of  the  period,  including  epics 
and  courtly  romances.  Prerequisite:  214a  or  b,  or  permission  of  the  instruc- 
tor.] 

[217a  Sixteenth  Century  Literature.  Prose  and  poetry  from  Wyatt  through  Shakespeare; 
a  study  of  ideas  and  forms  characteristic  of  the  Renaissance.] 

218a  Shakespeare.  Romeo  and  Juliet,  As  You  Like  It,  Twelfth  Night,  Richard  II,  Henry 
IV  Parts  1  and  2,  Henry  V,  Hamlet.  W  Th  F  10;  W  Th  F  11 ;  W  F  2,  Th  3. 
Mr.  Macdonald;  Mr.  Young,  Director. 

218b  Shakespeare.  Measure  for  Measure,  King  Lear,  Macbeth,  Troilus  and  Cressida, 
Coriolanus,  Anthony  and  Cleopatra,  The  Winter's  Tale,  The  Tempest.  M  T  12,  W 
11;  W  Th  F  10;  W  Th  F  12.  Mr.  Macdonald;  Mr.  Petersson;  Mr.  Young, 
Director. 

220b  Milton.  The  art  of  Paradise  Lost  and  other  major  poems,  with  emphasis  on 
form,  cultural  context,  and  Milton's  unitive  system  of  thought.  W  Th  F  10. 
Mr.  Petersson. 

221b  Seventeenth-Century  Poetry.  Discussion  of  the  major  figures,  Donne,  Herbert, 
Jonson,  Milton,  and  Marvell,  and  some  important  poems  by  their  con- 
temporaries. Emphasis  on  poetic  forms,  conventions,  and  imagery.  M  T  12, 
Wll.    Mrs.  Bell. 

[222b  Pope,  Swift,  and  Their  Circle.  Discussion  of  the  major  figures,  Pope  and  Swift, 
together  with  their  contemporaries,  Defoe,  Prior,  Addison,  Shaftesbury,  and 
Gay.    To  be  offered  in  1976-77.] 

222b  The  Restoration:  Wits,  Rakes  and  Roundheads.  Discussion  of  libertines  (Dryden, 
Rochester,  Waller)  and  puritans  (Milton,  Marvell,  Bunyan)  after  the  Restora- 
tion of  Charles  II.    W  Th  F  12.    Mr.  Ellis.    Not  to  be  offered  in  1976-77. 
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223a  The  Age  of  Sensibility.  Romantic  tendencies  in  the  eighteenth  century:  Senti- 
mental comedy,  rediscovery  of  Nature,  primitivism  and  progress,  Gothic- 
novel,  and  related  topics.  T  3-5,  Th  3.  Mr.  Ellis.  Not  to  be  offered  in 
1976-77. 

[223a  The  Age  of  Johnson.  Discussion  of  the  major  figures:  Johnson,  Goldsmith  and 
Boswell.     To  be  offered  in  1976-77.J 

224a  The  English  Novel.  In  1975-76  the  usual  order  of  this  two-semester  course  will 
be  reversed:  224a  will  cover  the  later  period  (Dickens  to  the  present)  and 
224b  will  cover  the  earlier  period  (Defoe  to  Thackeray).  T  Th  1 : 40-2: 50  and 
W  3  at  the  option  of  the  student.    Mr.  Pickrel. 

224b  The  English  Novel.  Defoe  to  Thackeray  (see  above).  W  Th  F  12.  Mrs. 
Harries. 

227a  The  Romantic  Poets.  A  generic  study  of  Blake,  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Byron, 
Shelley,  and  Keats  with  emphasis  on  Romantic  epics  of  expanded  conscious- 
ness, poetry  of  romantic  love,  verse  satire,  elegiac  poetry,  the  meditative 
lyric,  and  the  poets'  poetry  and  prose  of  criticism.  M  12,  T  11-12:50.  Ms. 
Skarda. 

227b  Victorian  Prose  and  Poetry.  A  study  of  works  by  Carlyle,  Tennyson,  Browning, 
Arnold,  Newman,  the  Pre-Raphaelites,  Ruskin,  Pater  and  Hopkins,  with 
attention  to  post-Romantic  uses  of  nature  and  myth,  the  role  of  the  poet  in 
an  industrialized  society,  the  public  versus  the  private  "voice,"  and  the  rela- 
tionship between  aesthetic  and  religious  values.  W  Th  F  10,  F  11  at  the 
option  of  the  instructor.     Mrs.  von  Klemperer. 

228a  Literature  for  Children  in  Victorian  and  Edwardian  England.  Characteristic  forms 
and  themes  of  children's  literature,  conceptions  of  the  child  and  his  world 
in  the  context  of  social,  cultural,  and  literary  movements  of  the  nineteenth 
and  early  twentieth  centuries.  Selected  works  by  Kingsley,  MacDonald, 
Lear,  Carroll,  Grahame,  de  la  Mare,  and  others.  Comparative  readings  in 
adult  literature  of  the  time.  Not  open  to  freshmen.  M  10-11:50,  T  10. 
Ms.  Shook. 

[230a     Teats  and  Joyce.] 

[231b    Modern  American  Poetry.] 

232a  American  Poetry  to  7974.  While  the  course  attempts  to  survey  the  whole  of 
American  poetry,  particular  emphasis  falls  in  the  nineteenth  century  and  on 
the  poetry  of  Emerson,  Whitman,  Melville,  Longfellow,  Dickinson,  Robinson, 
and  Frost.     M  12,  T  11-12:50.     Mr.  Murphy. 
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235a  American  Literature  from  the  Beginning  to  the  Civil  War.  Emphasis  on  the  writ- 
ing of  Taylor,  Edwards,  Emerson,  Thoreau,  Whitman,  Poe,  Hawthorne, 
Melville,  and  Dickinson,  with  some  attention  to  the  minor  writers.  W  Th  F 
10.     Mr.  Flower. 

235b  American  Literature  from  the  Civil  War  to  the  End  of  the  Second  World  War.  Em- 
phasis on  the  writing  of  Twain,  Howells,  James,  Dreiser,  Fitzgerald,  Heming- 
way, and  Faulkner,  with  some  attention  to  the  minor  writers.  M  T  W  9.  Mr. 
Flower. 

236b  Post-War  American  Fiction.  Emphasis  on  the  writing  of  Bellow,  Mailer,  Up- 
dike, Nabokov,  O'Connor,  and  Barth.     W  Th  F  12.     Mr.  Flower. 

237a  Major  Black  Writers:  Fiction.  An  examination  of  themes,  both  shared  anc 
personal,  in  the  works  of  the  black  fiction  artist.  M  T  1:40-2:50.  Miss  But- 
ler (Afro-American  Studies). 

237b  Comparative  Black  Poetry.  M  T  1:40-2:50.  Miss  Butler  (Afro-Americai 
Studies). 

[240b  The  Tragic  Muses.  Plays  (Sophocles,  Shakespeare,  Chekhov,  Lorca,  Beckett), 
novels  (Dostoevsky,  Mauriac),  theory  (Unamuno,  Nietzsche,  Aristotle),  anc 
tragic  vision  in  other  forms:     film,  opera,  painting,  and  poetry.] 

241a  Idea  and  Form  in  Twentieth-Century  Fiction.  The  modern  novel  with  particular 
emphasis  on  Proust,  Kafka,  Camus,  Faulkner  and  Beckett.  M  T  12,  W  11.; 
Mr.  Connelly. 

242a  Existential  Literature.  Form  and  content.  Discussion  of  the  fiction  of  Kierke- 
gaard, Sartre,  Kafka,  and  Beckett.  M  T  1:40-2:50  and  W  3  at  the  option 
of  the  instructor.    Ms.  Kern. 

243a  The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Criticism.  Discussion  of  the  terms  and  methods  of 
literary  criticism  with  exercise  in  its  practice.    W  12,  Th  1 1-12:50.    Mr.  Ellis. 

[243b    Modern  Critical  Approaches. ,] 

[244b    English  Literature  since  1945.] 

291         A  Survey  of  Selected  Literary  Masterpieces  from  Homer  to  Tolstoy.     (See  p.  133.) 

THIRD-LEVEL  COURSES 

All  third-level  courses  are  seminars  and  consequently  limited  to  twelve  students 
unless  otherwise  noted.  They  are  open  to  seniors,  to  juniors,  and  to  sophomores  who 
have  completed  English  207  or  General  Literature  291. 
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301,  301a,  301b  Special  Studies.  Independent  study,  normally  for  majors.  Students 
should  not  expect  to  sign  up  for  Special  Studies  unless  they  are  unusually  well 
qualified  to  explore  a  special  area  of  reading  and  research  which  is  not  covered 
by  a  course  already  listed  in  the  Bulletin.  Special  Studies  is  not  to  be  used  for 
general  background  reading  or  preparation  of  a  competence  or  major  figures 
examination.    Approval  of  the  instructor  and  department  Chair  is  required. 

302a  The  Teaching  of  English.  A  course  for  prospective  teachers  of  English  in  sec- 
ondary schools.  The  teaching  of  composition  and  literature.  Selection  and 
presentation  of  material.  Demonstration  and  practice.  Admission  by  per- 
mission of  the  instructor.    T  3-5.     Mr.  Van  Voris. 

310b  Medieval  Poetry  and  Drama.  Topic  for  1975-76:  Medieval  dream-frame  poetry 
in  secular  and  religious  contexts,  emphasizing  such  works  as  the  Dream  of  the 
Rood,  Sir  Orfeo,  Book  of  the  Duchess,  House  of  Fame,  Pearl,  Piers  Plowman,  and 
others.     M  7:30.     Mr.  Hill. 

Special  Topics  in  Shakespeare.     Th  7:30.     Mr.  Young. 

The  English  Drama  in  the  Age  of  Shakespeare.  The  development  of  form  and 
theme  in  the  work  of  Shakespeare  and  his  major  contemporaries.  First  se- 
mester: Marlowe,  Kyd,  and  the  Elizabethan  Shakespeare  (e.g.,  Richard  HI 
to  Hamlet)] 

[314b    Milton] 

315b  Baroque  and  Classical  Style.  A  broad  view  of  seventeenth-century  literature 
and  art  with  particular  emphasis  on  selected  works  of  literature  (Shakespeare, 
Donne,  Herbert,  Milton,  Continental  Baroque  poetry),  and  painting,  sculp- 
ture, architecture,  and  music  (Bernini,  Caravaggio,  Monteverdi,  Le  Tour, 
Wren,  Velazquez,  Vermeer,  Rembrandt,  German  Baroque).  Recommended 
background:  seventeenth  century  literature  and  art.  Th  7:30.  Mr.  Peters- 
son. 

[316b    Restoration  and  Eighteenth-Century  Drama  (7660-7800)] 

318b  The  Realistic  Mode.  The  theory,  practice,  evaluations,  and  transformations 
of  literary  Realism,  with  particular  attention  to  works  by  Balzac,  Flaubert, 
Zola,  George  Eliot,  James,  Gissing,  and  others,  and  a  consideration  of  the 
relation  between  and  distinctiveness  of  French  and  British  Realism.  Limited 
to  twenty-five  students.    T  Th  1:40-2:50.     Mrs.  von  Klemperer. 

[319b  The  Romantic  Vision  on  the  Continent  and  in  England.  Major  critics  and  poets 
in  France,  Germany,  and  England  will  be  studied  as  they  develop  and  im- 
plement their  concepts  of  genius  and  originality,  irony,  Christianity,  Nature, 
and  symbol.     Limited  to  twenty-five  students.] 
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320b  Studies  in  Nineteenth-Century  Poetry.  Topic  for  1975-76:  Poetic  Perceptions: 
Keats,  Arnold,  and  Hopkins.  An  inquiry  into  the  evolution  of  Romantic, 
Victorian,  and  Pre-Raphaelite  sensibility  as  reflected  in  the  poetry,  poetic 
theories,  and  criticism  of  Keats,  Arnold,  and  Hopkins.  Important  cultural 
background  will  be  considered.    M  3-5.    Ms.  Skarda. 

321b  Ballad.  The  ballad  as  an  art  form:  its  types,  origins,  intrinsic  values,  literary 
adaptations,  and  discography.     Th  7:30.     Mr.  Ellis. 

322b  Romantic  Poetry.  An  intensive  study  of  the  major  Romantic  poets:  Words- 
worth, Coleridge,  Byron,  Shelley,  and  Keats.  Discussion  of  various  contexts 
which  illuminate  the  Romantic  movement  in  England,  such  as  the  impact 
of  radicalism,  theories  of  knowledge  and  perception,  and  continuity  and 
change  in  the  major  genres.  Not  open  to  students  who  have  taken  or  are  tak- 
ing 227a.    M  7:30.    Ms.  Shook. 

[323b     Tennyson] 

324a  Nineteenth-Century  Studies:  Inquiry  and  Dissent.  Crises  of  belief  and  forces  for 
reform  (within  the  self,  within  society:  sources  of  authority,  obliqueness  in 
analysis  and  argument,  post-Romantic  images  of  disintegration  and  renewal) 
in  the  non-fiction,  novels,  and  poetry  of  such  figures  as  Mill,  Carlyle,  Dickens, 
Newman,  Eliot,  Browning,  Arnold,  and  Morris.     W  7:30.     Mr.  Fayen. 

325a  Studies  in  Nineteenth-Century  Fiction.  Topic  for  1975-76:  Austen,  Thackeray 
and  Meredith.  Studies  in  comedy  and  the  anatomy  of  illusion,  with  emphasis 
on  the  ways  in  which  satiric  and  realistic  modes  expose  failures  of  moral 
vision  in  both  individuals  and  society.    W  7:30.    Ms.  Garrett-Goodyear. 

[326a     William  Butler  Teats] 

327a  Aestheticism  and  Decadence.  The  problematic  relation  of  aesthetic  experience  to 
the  natural  world,  and  social,  moral  or  religious  norms  in  works  by  Baudelaire, 
Swinburne,  Pater,  Wilde,  the  early  Yeats,  and  others.  This  seminar  can 
interlock  with  Art  348a.  Presentations  and  slide  showings  for  both  courses 
T  5  at  the  option  of  the  instructors.    W  7:30.    Mrs.  von  Klemperer. 

328b  James  Joyce.  A  study  of  Joyce's  major  works,  with  particular  emphasis  on 
Ulysses.     M  7:30.     Mr.  Van  Voris. 

329a  Modern  Irish  Drama.  A  close  study  of  important  twentieth-century  plays 
by  such  Irish  and  Anglo-Irish  writers  as  Shaw,  Yeats,  Synge,  O'Casey,  and 
Beckett.    M  7:30.    Mr.  Van  Voris. 
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330a  Modern  Poetry.  Topic  for  1975-76:  Five  major  twentieth-century  British  and 
American  poets:  Yeats,  Frost,  Eliot,  Stevens,  and  Auden.  M  3-5.  Mr. 
Murphy. 

331b  Modern  Fiction.  Issues  and  problems  (self-dramatizing,  randomness  and 
casual  design,  the  role  of  myth,  fictional  games,  vagaries  in  time)  in  novels, 
stories,  and  essays  by  such  writers  as  Flaubert,  Melville,  Conrad,  Mann,  Law- 
rence, Kafka,  Borges,  and  Beckett,  with  stress  on  the  ways  they  bring  pressure 
to  bear  on  social  and  historical  fact.     W  7:30.     Mr.  Fayen. 

332b  D.H.  Lawrence.  A  study  of  the  poetry  and  major  fiction  in  relation  to  Law- 
rence's life  and  his  aesthetic  and  intellectual  concerns.  Th  7:30.  Ms.  Gar- 
rett-Goodyear. 

333a  A  Major  British  or  American  Writer.  Virginia  Woolf  and  the  Bloomsbury  Group. 
M  3-5.     Mrs.  von  Klemperer. 

335a  Henry  James.     M  7:30.     Mr.  Flower. 

[337b  Studies  in  Contemporary  American  Fiction] 

338a  William  Faulkner.    Th  7:30.     Ms.  Van  Dyne. 

338b  William  Faulkner.    A  repetition  of  338a.    Th  7:30.     Mr.  Macdonald. 

339b  American  Literature.  Topic  for  1975-76:  Emily  Dickinson.  A  study  of  the 
poems  and  letters  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  nineteenth-century  intel- 
lectual, religious,  and  cultural  history  of  which  she  formed  a  part.  M  3-5. 
Mr.  Murphy. 

[340b    Heroic  and  Pastoral.    Tradition  and  experiment  in  the  epic  and  pastoral  modes.] 

[341b    Religious  Poetry] 

342b  Comedy.  A  study  of  comic  literature  (drama,  prose,  verse).  Readings  from 
Aristophanes,  Plautus,  Terence,  Rabelais,  Shakespeare,  Congreve,  Pope, 
James,  and  Mann.  Emphasis  will  be  on  literary  aspects  of  the  works  cov- 
ered, but  there  will  be  some  attention  to  theories  of  the  humorous  and  the 
laughable  from  ancient  and  modern  authors.    M  7:30.    Mrs.  Jaffe. 

343a  Satire.  A  consideration  of  theoretical  problems  (definitions  of  satire,  re- 
sponses to  satire,  satiric  strategies)  followed  by  a  study  of  the  development 
of  satire  from  Horace  and  Juvenal  through  Shakespeare,  Jonson,  Swift,  and 
Pope  to  Byron,  Waugh,  West,  and  Vonnegut.    M  7:30.     Mrs.  Jaffe. 
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346a  Literary  Perspectives  on  Women.  Topic  for  1975-76:  Women  novelists  and  the 
development  of  the  novel.  Intensive  analysis  of  Jane  Austen's  novels,  with 
emphasis  on  her  relationship  to  earlier  novelists  (Fanny  Burney,  Ann  Rad- 
cliffe)  who  influenced  her  and  later  novelists  (George  Eliot,  Virginia  Woolf) 
who  learned  from  her.    Th  4-6.    Mrs.  Harries. 

346b  Literary  Perspectives  on  Women.  An  exploration  of  the  feminine  sensibility  as  it 
is  revealed  in  the  poetry  of  a  number  of  American  women  poets  from  Anne 
Bradstreet  to  Adrienne  Rich.  Detailed  consideration  will  be  given  to  tht 
poets'  diction,  tone,  metaphor  and  structure,  as  well  as  to  recurring  themes. 
Prerequisite:    201b  or  permission  of  the  instructor.    Th  7:30.    Ms.  Van  Dyne. 

347a  T.S.  Eliot.  A  study  of  his  poems  and  plays  in  relation  to  his  criticism  and  the 
sources  of  his  art.    M  3-5.    Mr.  Connelly. 

348a  Literature  and  Film.  Critical  analysis  of  the  intrinsic  qualities  of  each  medium 
and  their  interrelations.  W  7:30;  M  and  T  from  3  to  5  must  be  reserved  for 
viewing  of  films.    Mr.  Petersson. 

[349a  Literature  and  the  Arts  in  Early  America.  The  work  of  Bradford,  Taylor,  Mather, 
Edwards,  Franklin,  and  Irving,  with  some  consideration  of  the  painting, 
decorative  arts,  and  domestic  architecture  of  the  period.  There  will  be  an 
opportunity  to  view  the  collections  at  Deerfield  and  the  Garvan  collection 
at  Yale.] 

[350b  Literature  and  the  Arts  in  Nineteenth-Century  America.  The  work  of  Cooper,  Em- 
erson, Poe,  Hawthorne,  and  Melville  studied  in  relation  to  the  painting  of 
Cole,  Church,  Heade,  Homer,  and  Inness,  with  some  attention  to  decorative 
arts  and  domestic  architecture.] 

[352b  The  Don  Juan  Theme  from  the  17th  Century  to  the  Present.  The  literary  and  moral 
transformations  of  the  Don  Juan  figure  from  Tirso  de  Molina  (its  creator) 
through  Italian  commedia  dell'arte  and  such  artists  as  Moliere,  Mozart, 
Laclos,  Kierkegaard,  Byron,  Shaw,  and  Frisch,  with  particular  attention  to 
the  distinctive  artistic  genius  of  each  author  and  his  time.  Readings  and 
class  discussion  in  English,  but  students  conversant  with  the  original  languages 
will  consult  original  texts.    To  be  offered  in  alternate  years.] 

Graduate  Study 

401,  401a,  401b  Graduate  Special  Studies.     Independent  study  for  graduate  students. 

Admission  by  permission  of  the  Chairman. 
[411b    Advanced  Studies  in  English  or  American  Literature.} 
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THE  MAJOR 

Advisers:  Mrs.  Bell,  Mr.  Ellis,  Mr.  Fayen,  Mr.  Flower,  Ms.  Garrett-Goodyear,  Mrs. 
Harries,  Ms.  Hilary,  Mr.  Hill,  Mr.  Macdonald,  Mr.  Petersson,  Ms.  Shook,  Ms. 
Skarda,  Ms.  Van  Dyne,  Mr.  Van  Voris,  Mr.  Young,  Mr.  Zarov. 

Adviser  for  Study  Abroad:    Mrs.  Bramwell. 

Requirements:  (1)  207  or  General  Literature  291;  (2)  214a  or  b;  (3)  218a  or  b;  and 
(4)  seven  additional  courses,  six  of  which  must  be  above  the  introductory  level  and 
two  of  which  may  be  in  literatures  other  than  English.  The  student  is  urged  to 
elect  at  least  one  course  chosen  from  the  Renaissance  and  Seventeenth  Century, 
and  at  least  one  course  chosen  from  the  Restoration  and  Eighteenth  Century.  One 
semester  course  in  writing  may  be  counted  within  the  minimum  requirements  for 
the  major.  The  department  strongly  recommends  that  students  in  the  major  elect 
at  least  one  seminar  a  year. 

Examination:  In  her  senior  year,  each  student  is  required  to  take  a  written  examina- 
tion consisting  of  (1)  textual  analysis  of  passages  representing  different  periods  and 
genres,  and  (2)  a  general  essay  concerning  some  formal,  thematic,  or  historical 
problem. 

HONORS 

Directors:    For  the  Class  of  1 976,  Mrs.  Jaffe;  for  the  Class  of  1 977,  Mr.  Young. 

Requirements:  Students  in  Honors  must  fulfill  the  general  requirements  of  the  major. 
They  will  normally  be  given  priority  in  seminars  and  will  take  at  least  one  in  each 
semester  of  the  junior  and  senior  years.  In  the  first  semester  of  the  senior  year,  they 
will  present  a  long  paper  to  count  for  one  semester  course  beyond  the  nine  courses 
in  English  required  for  the  major.  In  either  first  or  second  semester  of  the  senior 
year  they  may  carry  three  rather  than  four  courses.  Preference  will  be  shown 
applicants  with  B-plus  marks  in  literature  courses  or  strong  faculty  recommenda- 
tions. 

Two  examinations:  One  examination  is  chosen  from  the  two  offered  to  all  students 
in  the  major.  The  other  examination  is  on  four  major  authors  chosen  by  the 
student.  No  more  than  two  of  these  four  authors  may  be  from  any  one  of  the 
following  fields:  Medieval  Literature  to  1500;  Renaissance  and  Seventeenth 
Century,  1500-1674,  including  Milton;  Restoration  and  Eighteenth  Century,  1660- 
1800,  excluding  Milton;  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Centuries,  including  Ameri- 
can Literature.  Both  of  these  examinations  will  be  taken  in  the  spring  of  the  senior 
year. 
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professors:       Jean  Lambert,  lic.  es  l.,  d.e.s. 
**Edith  Kern,  ph.d. 
*Josephine  Louise  Ott,  ph.d. 
Andree  Demay,  agregee  de  l'universite 
Michel  Raimond,  docteur  es  lettres 
Patricia  Weed,  ph.d.,  Chair 
fMARiE-JosE  Madeleine  Delage,  lic.  es  l., 
d.e.s.,  docteur  en  histoire 
**Lawrence  Alexander  Joseph,  ph.d. 
assistant  professors:       David  R.  Ball,  lic.  es  l.,  docteur  en  litterature 

GENERALE  ET  COMPAREE 

§James  Sacre,  PH.D. 
|Marilyn  Schuster,  ph.d. 

Mary  Ellen  Birkett,  ph.d. 

Kay  B.  Bartoletti,  m.a. 


visiting  professor 
associate  professors 


instructor: 


lecturers:       John  M.  Buteau,  a.m. 

Christine  Chambaz,  agregee  de  l'universite 
Annie  Louaver,  agregee  de  l'universite 
Lucile  Martineau,  a.m.,  m.s.w. 
Cecile  Molinier,  agregee  de  l'universite 


All  classes  and  examinations  in  the  department  (except  262b)  are  conducted  in 
French.  In  all  language  courses  slide  lectures,  films,  and  work  in  the  language  labora- 
tory will  supplement  classroom  instruction. 

In  sectioned  courses,  the  principal  times  of  meeting  are  indicated.  However,  stu- 
dents should  reserve  the  entire  time  block,  since  in  all  language  courses  the  fourth 
hour  is  regularly  used  for  conversation  groups. 

Qualified  students  may  apply  for  residence  in  Dawes  House,  La  Maison  Franqaise. 

A.    LANGUAGE 

IOOd  Beginning  Course.  An  accelerated  course  designed  to  prepare  the  beginner  to 
enter  a  200-level  French  course  the  following  year.  Not  open  to  students 
presenting  entrance  units  in  French  except  by  permission  of  the  department. 
Three  semesters' credit.    M  T  W  Th  F  10,  Th  5.    Ms.  Birkett. 

102a  Intensive  Elementary  Course.  Oral  work  and  grammar  review  based  on  reading 
of  contemporary  texts:  Sartre,  Camus,  and  others.  Four  class  hours.  Pre- 
requisite: two  entrance  units.  Lee.  Th  5;  sect.  M  T  8:40,  W  9;  W  F  1:40, 
Th  3.    Mrs.  Chambaz,  Miss  Bartoletti. 
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103b  A  continuation  of  102a.  Prerequisite:  102a,  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
Lee.  Th  5;  sect.  M  T  8:40,  W  9;  W  Th  10,  F  10-11:50.  Mrs.  Chambaz,  Miss 
Bartoletti. 

104a  Intermediate  Course.  Grammar  review  and  vocabulary  building,  written  and 
oral  work  based  on  an  analysis  of  contemporary  texts:  Camus,  Duras,  Mallet- 
Joris,  and  others.  Prerequisite:  three  entrance  units.  Lee.  Th  5;  sect.  M  T 
W  9;  M  T  2,  W  3;  W  Th  F  12.    Miss  Weed,  Mr.  Joseph,  Mrs.  Martineau. 

105b  A  continuation  of  104a.  Prerequisite:  104a  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
Lee.  Th  5;  sect.  M  T  W  9;  W  Th  F  12.    Miss  Weed,  Mrs.  Martineau. 

200a  Composition  and  Oral  Work.  Study  of  modern  French  authors  (Anouilh,  Duras, 
Ionesco)  from  the  point  of  view  of  language.  One  or  two  full-length  films  will 
be  analyzed.  Prerequisite:  four  entrance  units,  or  100d,  or  102a  and  103b, 
or  104a  and  105b;  or  permission  of  the  department.  M  T  W  9;  M  10-1 1 :50, 
T  10;  M  T  2,  W  3;  M  T  12,  W  11;  W  Th  F  10.  Miss  Molinier,  Miss  Louaver, 
Mr.  Ball,  Mrs.  Chambaz,  Miss  Bartoletti. 

201b  A  continuation  of  200a.  Prerequisite:  200a  or  permission  of  the  department. 
M  T  W  9;  W  Th  F  10;  W  Th  F  12.    Miss  Louaver,  Miss  Ott,  Ms.  Demay. 

202b  Composition  and  Oral  Work.  Based  on  contemporary  readings  with  emphasis 
on  current  political,  social  and  economic  problems.  Extensive  use  will  be 
made  of  material  from  newspapers  and  periodicals.  Prerequisite:  200a  or 
permission  of  the  department.  M  T  2,  W  3;  W  Th  F  10.  Miss  Louaver,  Miss 
Molinier. 

206b  Introduction  to  the  Phonetics  of  French.  A  study  of  the  characteristic  features  of 
French  sounds.  Prerequisite:  one  semester  of  intermediate  level  French, 
or  permission  of  the  instructor.    W  Th  F  10.    Mrs.  Martineau. 

302a  Advanced  Composition  and  Phonetics.  Investigation  of  the  subtleties  of  the  lan- 
guage, enrichment  of  vocabulary  through  reading  of  varied  material.  Oral 
and  written  reports  on  topics  of  current  interest.  Students  will  also  receive 
individual  help  with  pronunciation.  Admission  by  permission  of  the  instruc- 
tor.   W  Th  F  12.    Ms.  Demay. 

303b  A  continuation  of  302a.  Prerequisite:  302a  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
W  Th  F  10.     Ms.  Demay. 

306a  The  Teaching  of  French.  Problems  and  methods  of  modern  language  teaching 
in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  Practice  teaching  at  these  levels 
in  the  Northampton  schools.  Admission  by  permission  of  the  instructor. 
W  7:30.    Mr.  Buteau. 
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307b  A  continuation  of  306a.  Prerequisite:  306a  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
W  7:30.    Mr.  Buteau. 

B.  LITERATURE 

Unless  otherwise  stated,  the  prerequisite  for  intermediate  literature  courses  is  four 
entrance  units,  or  two  semesters  above  the  level  of  103b,  or  permission  of  the  depart- 
ment. 

Unless  otherwise  stated,  the  prerequisite  for  advanced  courses  is  two  semester 
literature  courses  at  the  intermediate  level  or  permission  of  the  department. 

[212b  From  Moliere's  Ecole  des  Femmes  to  Gide's  Ecole  des  Femmes.  Plays,  novels,  letters, 
memoirs  and  essays  concerning  the  evolution  of  women's  education  over  four 
centuries  of  French  history  and  literature.    W  Th  F  12.     Mr.  Lambert.] 

216a  Readings  in  Modern  Literature.  An  introduction  to  literary  analysis.  Each  sec- 
tion, limited  to  no  more  than  eighteen  students,  will  explore  a  theme  or  prob- 
lem through  three  literary  forms:    drama,  poetry,  the  novel. 

A.  The  Search  for  Identity.    Anouilh,  Duras,  Genet,  Gide,  Sartre,  Supervielle. 
M  T  12,  W  11.     Miss  Molinier. 

B.  Justice  and  Society.    Camus,  Peguy,  Prevert,  Ch.  Rochefort,  Sartre.     M 
2,  W  3.    Miss  Louaver. 

C.  Fantasy  and  Madness.      Giraudoux,    Michaux,    Maupassant,    Schehade, 
Supervielle,  Alain  Fournier.     W  Th  F  12.     Miss  Bartoletti. 

[D.     Communication  and  Language.  Beckett,  Ionesco,  Leiris,  Le  Clezio,  Queneau.] 

217a  Studies  in  Literary  Forms:  Drama.  Comedy  from  the  seventeenth  century  to 
the  present.  (Moliere,  Marivaux,  Beaumarchais,  Musset,  Genet).  M  T 
W  9;  M  T  2,  W  3.    Miss  Louaver,  Mrs.  Chambaz. 

217b     A  repetition  of  217a.    T  Th  2,  W  3.     Miss  Bartoletti. 

218a  Studies  in  Literary  Forms:  Lyric  Poetry.  Traditional  poetic  themes:  nature, 
love,  death,  the  voyage.  Poems  of  many  periods  will  be  studied  with  em- 
j.\asis  on  works  from  Baudelaire  to  the  present.    W  Th  F  12.    Ms.  Birkett. 

218b     A  repetition  of  218a.    W  Th  F  10.     Mr.  Lambert. 

219a  Studies  in  Literary  Forms:  The  Novel.  The  evolution  of  the  novel  from  Balzac 
to  the  nouveau  roman.  Prerequisite:  one  semester  course  in  language  or  liter- 
ature at  the  intermediate  level,  or  permission  of  the  department.  Well 
qualified  freshmen  are  urged  to  seek  admission  to  this  course.  M  10-11:50, 
T  10,  Mr.  Joseph;  W  Th  F  12,  Mr.  Raimond. 
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219b     A  repetition  of  219a.    W  12,  Th  11-12:50.    Miss  Ott. 

225a  The  Classical  Ideal.  The  evolution  of  seventeenth-century  tragedy  as  shown 
in  selected  plays  of  Corneille  and  Racine.  The  farce  and  high  comedy  of 
Moliere.    W  Th  F  10.     Mr.  Lambert. 

225b     A  repetition  of  225a.     M  T  12,  W  11.     Ms.  Birkett. 

228b  Problems  in  French  Cinema.  Films  by  Bresson,  Truffaut,  Godard,  Renoir, 
Resnais,  and  others.  An  introduction  to  the  analysis  of  films,  using  both  films 
and  written  material  (a  novel,  poems,  scenarios,  criticism)  as  objects  of  study. 
The  course  will  also  explore  certain  traditions  in  French  cinema  and  French 
literature  and  the  relations  among  them.  Prerequisite:  one  semester  litera- 
ture course  at  the  intermediate  level  or  permission  of  the  department.  M  T 
W  9;  M  10-11:50,  T  10;  W  Th  F  12.  T  3-5  and  T  7:30  must  be  reserved  for 
film  viewing.     Mr.  Ball,  Miss  Louaver,  Miss  Molinier. 

262b  Theatre  about  Theatre.  (Conducted  in  English.)  An  exploration  of  some  ways 
in  which  dramatists  have  expressed,  in  their  plays,  ideas  about  the  theatre. 
Emphasis  on  the  changing  intent  and  scope  of  such  plays:  from  criticism  of 
theatrical  styles  to  critical  inquiry  into  the  nature  and  function  of  the  theatre 
itself.  Authors  studied  will  include  Moliere,  Tieck,  Pirandello,  Anouilh, 
Ionesco,  Genet,  Jack  Gelber,  Peter  Weiss.    M  T  2,  W  3.    Mr.  Ball. 

311a  Preromanticism  and  Romanticism.  The  romantic  revolution  in  the  first  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  Works  by  Rousseau,  Chateaubriand,  Hugo,  Musset, 
Vigny,  and  others,  with  references  to  other  European  literatures.  M  T  2, 
W3;WThF10.    Miss  Weed,  Mr.  Raimond. 

311b     Repetition  of  311a.     W  Th  F  12.     Mr.  Lambert. 

312b  Masters  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  Novel.  Balzac,  Stendhal,  Flaubert,  Zola.  M 
T  2,  W  3.     Miss  Weed. 

313a  French  Poetry  of  the  Second  Half  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  The  opening  of  the 
modern  era  in  French  poetry:  Baudelaire,  Verlaine,  Rimbaud,  Mallarme. 
Prerequisite:  311a,  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  M  12,  T  11-12:50.  Mr. 
Joseph. 

314a  French  Literature  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  New  attitudes  toward  love,  nature, 
and  social  institutions  as  reflected  in  the  major  novels  of  the  century.  Read- 
ings will  be  works  by  Marivaux,  Diderot,  Rousseau,  Sade  and  others.  W  Th 
F  10.     Ms.  Demay. 

[314b  French  Literature  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  New  trends  in  literary  sensibility 
from  Marivaux  to  Rousseau.] 
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[315a  French  Literature  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Romance  (Chretien  de  Troyes),  epic  and 
lyric  poetry.     M  3-5,  and  a  third  hour  to  be  arranged.     Miss  Delage.] 

316b  French  Literature  of  the  Renaissance.  Rabelais,  Montaigne,  the  poetry  of  the 
Plei'ade.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors  who  have  taken  a  semester  course  in 
French  literature  at  the  advanced  level,  or  by  permission  of  the  instructor. 
T  5,  Th  4-6.     Mr.  Lambert. 

317a  Prose  and  Poetry  of  the  Seventeenth  Century.  A  discussion  of  works  by  Descartes, 
Pascal,  La  Fontaine,  La  Rouchefoucauld  and  La  Bruyere.  Changing  modes 
of  perceiving  man,  love  and  society.  Recommended  background:  225a  or  b. 
WThF12.    Mr.  Lambert. 

[317b  French  Classical  Drama.  A  study  of  the  major  plays  of  Corneille,  Racine  or 
Moliere.  Some  attention  will  be  given  to  theory  (Aristotle,  Bergson,  the 
writings  of  the  dramatists  themselves).  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors  who  have 
taken  a  semester  course  in  French  literature  at  the  advanced  level,  or  by  per- 
mission of  the  instructor.] 

[318a  Twentieth-Century  French  Drama.  A  study  of  absurdity  in  plays  by  Camus, 
Tardieu,  Beckett,  Genet,  and  Ionesco.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors  who  have 
taken  a  semester  course  in  French  literature  at  the  advanced  level,  or  by 
permission  of  the  instructor.] 

[318b  The  Contemporary  French  Novel.  Major  trends  in  the  modern  French  novel: 
Proust,  Gide,  Sartre,  Malraux,  and  the  nouveau  roman.  Open  to  juniors  and 
seniors  who  have  taken  311b,  or  by  permission  of  the  instructor.  M  T  W  9. 
Mr.  Joseph.] 

[320a  Tradition  and  Innovation  in  Twentieth-Century  Poetry.  Valery,  Claudel,  Apolli- 
naire,  the  surrealist  movement,  Saint-John  Perse,  Eluard,  Aragon,  and  others. 
Recommended  background :     311a  or  313b.] 

[338b  The  Epistolary  Novel  in  Eighteenth  Century  England  and  France.  Attention  will 
focus  on  the  role  of  Richardson  and  Rousseau  as  innovators  in  the  novel  and 
precursors  of  romanticism.  Papers  and  discussion  in  English  but  a  reading 
knowledge  of  French  is  highly  recommended.  To  be  offered  in  alternate  years. 
W  Th  F  12.    Ms.  Demay.] 

340a,  b  Directed  Reading.  A  series  of  six  seminar  sessions  designed  to  review  the 
main  currents  of  French  literature  and  to  help  students  coordinate  the  work 
of  the  major.     One-half  course  credit.     W  7:30.     Mr.  Lambert. 

350a,  350b  Special  Studies.  Admission  by  permission  of  the  department;  normally 
for  junior  and  senior  majors,  and  for  qualified  juniors  and  seniors  from  other 
departments. 
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C.     CIVILIZATION 

230a  The  Civilization  of  France.  Patterns  of  French  life  and  culture  viewed  against 
a  changing  social  and  intellectual  background.  A  study  based  on  character- 
istic literary  works.  Middle  Ages  and  Ancien  Regime.  Prerequisite:  four  en- 
trance units  or  permission  of  the  department.  MT  12,  W  11 ;  W  F  2,  Th  3. 
Mr.  Ball,  Ms.  Demay. 

231b  A  continuation  of  230a.  The  Modern  Period.  Prerequisite:  230a  or  per- 
mission of  the  department.  M  T  12,  W  11 ;  W  F  2,  Th  3.  Mr.  Ball,  Ms. 
Demay. 

330a  Contemporary  French  Civilization.  A  review  of  recent  historical  developments 
including  the  constitutional  crisis,  decolonization,  France's  role  in  the 
Common  Market.  Student  reports  on  topics  such  as  the  women's  move- 
ment, contemporary  art,  the  student  revolution.  Prerequisite:  two  semester 
literature  courses  at  the  intermediate  level.    W  Th  F  10.    Mrs.  Martineau. 

[334a  French  Canadian  Civilization.  The  evolution  of  French  Canada  from  the  days 
of  exploration  to  the  current  separatist  crisis.  A  study  of  the  principal  his- 
torical, political  and  cultural  developments,  with  emphasis  on  the  province 
of  Quebec.  Conducted  in  English.  A  reading  knowledge  of  French  is  strong- 
ly recommended.     Admission  by  permission  of  the  instructor.] 


D.    SEMINARS 

342b     Stylistics.     Composition,  translations,  analyses  of  various  oral  and  written 
French  styles.    T  3-5.    Miss  Ott. 

[343a     Theme  and  Form  in  French  Literature] 

344b     Studies  in  Drama.     Masks  and  Laughter,  old  and  new,  on  the  modern  stage: 
Moliere,  Beckett,  Ionesco,  Genet.     M  3-5.     Mrs.  Chambaz. 

[345a  French  Thought] 

[346b  Studies  in  Poetry] 

[347a  Studies  in  Eighteenth  Century  Literature] 

[348a  Studies  in  Nineteenth  Century  Literature.     Stendhal.     Th  4-6.] 

349a      Studies  in  Twentieth  Century  Literature.     Topic  for  1975-76:     Proust.     Th  4-6. 
Mr.  Raimond. 
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E.    GRADUATE 

Adviser:     Mr.  Joseph. 

450,  450a,  450b     Research  and  Thesis.     May  be  taken  for  double  credit. 

451,  451a,  451b     Advanced  Studies.    Arranged  in  consultation  with  the  department. 

THE  MAJORS 

Advisers:     For  the  Class  of  1976,  Miss  Weed;  for  the  Class  of  1977,  Ms.  Birkett;  for 

the  Class  of  1978,  Mr.  Ball,  Ms.  Demay. 
Adviser  for  Study  Abroad:     Miss  Weed. 

French  Language  and  Literature 

Requirements:  Twelve  semester  courses  including  the  following:  two  semester 
courses  in  language  at  the  advanced  level:  302a,  followed  by  either  303b  or  342b; 
seven  semester  courses  in  literature,  of  which  six  must  be  at  the  advanced  level. 
Students  may  count  among  the  twelve  courses  in  the  major  one  semester  course 
at  the  advanced  level  in  another  literature  or  one  semester  course  at  the  inter- 
mediate or  advanced  level  in  European  history. 

Majors  spending  their  junior  year  in  Paris  will  normally  meet  certain  of  these 
requirements  during  that  year,  in  particular  the  advanced  courses  in  language. 
Courses  in  European  history  are  also  available  in  Paris. 

Recommended  courses:  Courses  in  Latin,  particularly  if  no  entrance  units  in  the 
language  are  presented,  and  in  English  or  other  foreign  literatures. 

Competence  requirement:    A  major  will  be  required  to  choose  one  of  the  following: 

a.  a  comprehensive  examination;  or 

b.  a  paper  on  a  topic  proposed  by  the  student  and  approved  by  the  department. 

Option  a  or  b  will  be  complemented  by  an  oral  examination. 

French  Studies 
Based  on  230a  and  231b. 
Requirements:     (1)      Two  advanced  language  courses:     302a  and  303b  or  342b; 

(2)  One  French  history  course:    231b  or  233b. 

(3)  Four  courses  in  French  literature,  three  of  which  must  be  at 
an  advanced  level; 

(4)  The  remaining  courses  will  be  chosen  from  advanced  French 
civilization  or  literature  courses  or  from  appropriate  courses 
in  other  departments. 
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Competence  requirement:  (a)  a  long  paper  on  a  topic  proposed  by  the  student  and 
approved  by  the  department;  and  (b)  a  short  oral  examination  on  prepared  ques- 
tions. 

HONORS 

Director:     Mr.  Joseph. 

Requirements:  Within  the  requirements  of  the  major,  candidates  shall  select  one 
area  of  study  and  plan  a  two  year  program  of  advanced  work  (Grade  III  courses, 
seminars,  special  studies)  in  consultation  with  the  Director  of  Honors.  Students 
shall  normally  enter  the  honors  program  at  the  beginning  of  the  junior  year.  The 
work  of  the  junior  year  may  very  effectively  be  done  in  France.  A  student  shall 
elect  in  at  least  one  other  department  courses  which  will  broaden  her  knowledge 
of  her  field.  She  shall  write  a  thesis  on  some  aspect  of  this  field,  to  be  submitted 
normally  at  the  end  of  the  first  semester  of  the  senior  year. 

Examinations:  a)  a  general  examination,  both  oral  and  written,  covering  at  least 
three  centuries  of  French  literature,  to  be  taken  at  the  end  of  the  senior  year; 
b)  an  examination  in  the  individual  field  of  study.  This  examination  may  be 
taken  at  the  end  of  the  first  semester  of  the  senior  year  and  part  of  it,  under  special 
circumstances,  at  the  end  of  the  junior  year. 
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professor:       Henry  Robert  Burger,  III,  ph.d.,  Acting  Chair,  second 
semester 
associate  professors:  **Brian  White,  ph.d.,  Chair 

Harold  Allen  Curran,  ph.d. 
assistant  professor:       John  Ballard  Brady,  ph.d. 

lecturers:       Ann  Burger,  m.a. 

Ann  Marie  Tallman,  ph.d. 

Special  placement  in  geology  courses  is  possible  for  students  who  pass  a  qualify- 
ing examination  given  by  the  department. 

Unless  otherwise  noted,  Ilia  or  114b  is  a  prerequisite  for  all  other  courses  in  the 
department.      Note    that   there    are   additional   prerequisites   for    some   advanced 


Ilia  Physical  Geology.  The  origin  of  mountains,  continental  drift,  earthquake  pre- 
diction, sculpturing  and  evolution  of  the  land  surface;  mineral  resources;  and 
geologic  aspects  of  conservation  and  urban  development.  Laboratories  in- 
clude field  trips  to  areas  of  local  geologic  interest.  Optional  weekend  field 
trip  to  Cape  Cod.  Three  hours  of  lecture,  one  three-hour  laboratory.  Lee. 
M  T  W  9;  lab.  M,  T  or  Th  2-4:50  or  Th  10-12:50  or  F  9-1 1:50.  Mr.  Burger 
and  members  of  the  Department. 

111b  Origin  and  Evolution  of  the  Earth.  The  geologic  history  of  our  planet  as  revealed 
by  the  rocks  and  fossils  of  the  earth's  crust.  Topics  include  the  origins  of  the 
earth  and  life,  the  measurement  and  significance  of  geologic  time,  the  geologic 
evolution  of  North  America  from  the  Precambrian  to  present,  and  the  rise 
of  man  as  the  planet's  dominant  species.  Three  hours  of  lecture  and  one 
three-hour  laboratory  or  field  trip.  Prerequisite:  Ilia.  Lee.  M  T  W  9;  lab. 
M  or  Th  2-4:50.    Mr.  Curran  and  members  of  the  department. 

1 14b  A  repetition  of  1 1  la.  Three  hours  of  lecture,  one  three-hour  laboratory.  Lee. 
W  Th  F  10;  lab.  M  or  Th  2-4:50.  Ms.  Tallman  and  members  of  the  depart- 
ment. 

116b  Oceanography.  An  introduction  to  the  marine  environment  with  emphasis  on 
submarine  topography  and  sedimentation,  the  nature  and  circulation  of 
oceanic  waters,  oceanic  productivity,  and  man's  exploitation  of  the  oceans. 
At  least  one  field  trip  to  the  Massachusetts  coast.  Prerequisite:  Ilia,  or 
another  introductory  science  course,  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Lee.  M 
10-11:50,  T  10;  lab.  T  or  Th  2-4:50.    Mr.  Curran. 
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201a  Studies  in  Urban  Geology.  The  use  of  geological  methods  and  data  in  urban 
planning  and  development  in  the  Northampton  area.  Outdoor  studies  will 
constitute  a  considerable  part  of  this  course.  No  prerequisite.  Topic  for 
1975-76:  Damming  and  de-damming  the  Mill  River.  T  11-12:50,  W  11; 
T  2-4:50.     Mr.  White. 

207a  Meteorology  and  Climatology.  An  introduction  to  the  nature  of  the  atmosphere, 
the  elements  of  weather,  weather  analysis  and  forecasting,  the  climates  of  the 
world  and  climatic  change.    No  prerequisite.    W  Th  F  10.     Ms.  Tallman. 

[217b  The  Environment.  A  study  of  the  interrelationships  between  various  elements 
of  the  geological  environment  and  the  growing  human  population,  urbaniza- 
tion and  industrialization.  Topics:  the  origin,  use,  depletion,  and  future 
supply  situation  of  earth  resources  including  water,  energy  sources,  air, 
minerals,  fossil  fuels  and  soil;  earthquakes  and  other  geological  hazards; 
climatic  change;  wilderness  preservation.  No  prerequisite.  WThF12.  Mr. 
White  and  members  of  the  department.    To  be  offered  in  1976-77.] 

221a,  221b  Mineralogy  and  Petrology.  First  semester:  elements  of  crystallography 
and  crystal  chemistry;  identification  and  parageneses  of  the  common  rock- 
forming  and  economically  important  minerals;  principles  of  optical  mineral- 
ogy. Second  semester:  petrology  and  petrography  of  igneous  and  meta- 
morphic  rocks;  crystallization  and  differentiation  of  magma;  origin  of  mag- 
mas and  petrogenetic  provinces;  controlling  factors  of  metamorphism.  Lee. 
W  Th  F  10;  lab.  M  2-4:50.     Mr.  Brady. 

[223b  Geochemistry.  The  application  of  selected  principles  of  chemistry  to  complex 
geological  processes.] 

231a  Invertebrate  Paleontology  and  Paleoecology.  A  study  of  the  major  groups  of  fossil 
invertebrates  including  their  phylogenetic  relationships,  paleoecology  and  bio- 
stratigraphic  importance.  Prerequisite:  111b;  open  without  prerequisite  to 
majors  in  the  Biological  Sciences  by  permission  of  the  instructor.  Lee.  M  T 
W  9;  lab.  T  2-4:50.     Mr.  Curran. 

[232b  Sedimentation.  An  analysis  of  modern  sedimentary  environments  and  the 
interpretation  of  ancient  sedimentary  rocks  in  the  light  of  resulting  data. 
Problem-oriented  field  and  laboratory  projects.  Prerequisites:  251a  and 
221b,  or  221b  taken  concurrently.  Lee.  M  12,  T  11-12:50,  W  11  at  the  op- 
tion of  the  instructor;  lab.  T  2-4:50.    Mr.  White.    To  be  offered  in  1976-77.] 

241a  Field  Geology.  Emphasis  on  geologic  mapping  techniques  at  various  scales; 
trigonometric  and  graphic  methods  as  used  in  solving  field  problems.  Map- 
ping localities  selected  to  provide  a  problem-oriented  approach.  M  12-5, 
W  2.     Mr.  Burger. 
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241b  Structural  Geology.  The  study  and  interpretation  of  rock  structures  with  em- 
phasis on  the  mechanics  of  deformation;  behavior  of  rock  materials;  and 
methods  of  analysis.  Prerequisite:  221b  or  221b  taken  concurrently.  Lee. 
W  Th  F  12,  Th  11;  lab.  Th  2-4:50.     Mr.  Burger. 

251a  Geomorphology .  The  study  of  landforms  and  their  significance  in  terms  of  the 
processes  which  form  them.  Selected  reference  is  made  to  examples  in  the 
New  England  region  and  the  classic  landforms  of  the  world.  Prerequisite: 
Ilia  or  114b.  W  Th  F  12,  Th  11  at  the  option  of  the  instructor;  lab.  Th  2- 
4:50.    Ms.  Tallman. 

301a,  301b  Advanced  Work  or  Special  Problems  in  Geology.  Admission  by  permission 
of  the  department.  For  senior  geology  majors  only.  Members  of  the  depart- 
ment. 

311b  Physics  and  Tectonics  of  the  Earth  and  Terrestrial  Planets.  The  application  of 
geophysical  principles  to  an  understanding  of  the  earth  and  major  earth 
processes.  Emphasis  directed  toward  evaluating  the  evidence  for  plate  tec- 
tonics and  the  consequences  of  plate  interactions.  Prerequisite:  1 1  la  or  1 14b 
and  221b  or  Physics  115.     Lee.  Th  F  9;  dis.  W  2.     Mr.  Burger. 

[321a  Advanced  Metamorphic  Petrology.  A  detailed  examination  of  metamorphic  re- 
actions and  the  factors  controlling  metamorphism.  Individual  research 
projects  will  concentrate  on  stability  of  individual  minerals  under  varied 
metamorphic  conditions.  Prerequisite:  221b  and  either  a  semester  of  intro- 
ductory chemistry  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Lee.  W  Th  F  12;  lab.  to 
be  arranged.] 

331a  Advanced  Paleontology.  Topics  in  invertebrate  paleontology,  micropaleontolo- 
gy,  and  paleoecology.  Application  of  modern  concepts  and  techniques  to  the 
solution  of  paleontologic  problems.  Problem-oriented  laboratory  and  field 
research  projects.  Prerequisite:  231b  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Lee. 
M  10-11:50,  T  10  lab.  W  2-3:50.     Mr.  Curran. 

334a  Sedimentary  Petrology.  A  detailed  study  of  sedimentary  rocks  to  determine 
their  place  and  mode  of  formation,  and  their  geologic  history.  Laboratory 
methods  will  include  X-ray  analysis,  mineral  separation,  acetate  peel  and 
staining  techniques,  and  the  study  of  petrographic  thin  sections.  Prerequi- 
sites: 221b,  232b.  Lee.  W  Th  F  12,  Th  11  at  the  option  of  the  instructor; 
lab.  Th  2-5.     Mr.  White. 
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351b  Glacial  and  Periglacial  Geology.  The  geological  aspects  of  glaciers  and  glacia- 
tion  developed  through  the  study  of  the  origins  and  evolution  of  glacial  geo- 
morphic  features.  The  periglacial  environment,  past  and  present,  will  be 
related  to  Quaternary  landforms.  Prerequisites:  251a  or  permission  of  the 
instructor.     Lee.  M  T  12,  W  11 ;  lab.  T  2-4:50.     Ms.  Tallman. 

[355b    Senior  Seminar .] 

371        Honors  Project.    Admission  by  permission  of  the  department.     Members  of  the 
department. 

GRADUATE 
Adviser:     Mr.  Curran. 

401a,  401b     Advanced  Work  or  Special  Problems  in  Geology.     Admission  by  permission 

of  the  department.     Members  of  the  department. 
471a,  471b     Research  and  Thesis  in  Geology.     Members  of  the  department. 

THE  MAJOR 

Advisers:  For  the  Class  of  1976,  Mr.  Curran;  for  the  Class  of  1977,  Ms.  Tallman; 
for  the  Class  of  1978,  Mr.  Burger. 

Adviser  for  Study  Abroad:     Mr.  Burger. 
Basis:     Ilia  or  114b,  and  111b. 

Requirements:  Eight  semester  courses,  above  the  basis  and  including  the  following: 
221a,  221b,  231a,  232b,  241a,  241b,  251a,  and  an  additional  course  at  the  ad- 
vanced level.  (The  requirement  of  241a  is  effective  with  the  Class  of  1978. 
Earlier  classes  may  substitute  a  geology  elective.)  The  department  envisions 
several  possible  approaches  to  the  major;  some  contain  additional  recommen- 
dations beyond  the  courses  specified  above.  Prospective  majors,  particularly 
those  planning  to  go  to  graduate  school  or  teach  earth  science  in  secondary 
schools,  should  see  a  departmental  adviser  as  early  as  possible. 
An  examination  of  competence. 

A  summer  field  course  is  strongly  recommended  for  all  majors,  particularly  those 
who  plan  to  continue  their  education  beyond  the  Bachelor's  degree.  Majors  may 
petition  the  department  to  have  such  a  course  substitute  for  the  requirement  of241a. 

HONORS 
Director:     Mr.  Curran. 
Basis:     Ilia  or  114b,  and  111b. 

Requirements:  Eight  semester  courses,  above  the  basis,  as  in  the  major;  and  an 
honors  project  equivalent  to  two  semester  courses.  Entrance  by  September  of  the 
senior  year.     One  written  examination,  and  presentation  and  defense  of  the  thesis. 
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professor:     §Willy  Schumann,  ph.d. 
associate  professors:       Hans  Rudolf  Vaget,  ph.d.,  Chair 
Judith  Lyndal  Ryan,  dr.phil. 
instructors:       H.  Jochen  Hoffmann,  a.m. 
Gertraud  Brodhead,  m.a. 

lecturer:       Margaret  Skiles  Zelljadt,  a.m. 

Students  who  enter  with  previous  preparation  in  German  will  be  assigned  to  ap- 
propriate courses  on  the  basis  of  a  placement  examination. 

Students  who  plan  to  major  in  German  or  wish  to  spend  the  junior  year  in  Ger- 
many should  take  German  in  the  first  two  years.  Courses  in  European  history  and 
in  other  literatures  are  also  recommended. 

A.  GERMAN  LANGUAGE 

100  Elementary  Course.  An  introduction  to  spoken  and  written  German,  present- 
ing practical  vocabulary  and  basic  expressions  used  in  conversational  prac- 
tice, simple  written  exercises  and  listening  and  reading  comprehension.  Em- 
phasis is  on  development  of  oral  proficiency  as  well  as  gradual  acquisition  of 
skills  in  reading  and  writing  German.  Four  class  hours  and  laboratory.  M 
T  Th  F  9;  M  T  Th  F  10;  M  T  Th  F  2.  Members  of  the  department;  Ms. 
Brodhead,  Director. 

1  00d  Accelerated  Elementary  Course.  An  intensive  introduction  to  spoken  and  written 
German.  Emphasis  in  the  first  semester  is  on  development  of  oral  proficiency 
and  a  gradual  acquisition  of  skills  in  reading  and  writing  German.  The  sec- 
ond semester  is  devoted  equally  to  reading  and  discussing  in  German  of  se- 
lected short  stories  by  modern  German  writers  and  to  a  review  of  grammar 
with  additional  practice  in  speaking  and  writing  German.  Three  semesters'1 
credit.  Six  class  hours  and  laboratory.  M  10-12,  T  Th  10,  F  10-12.  Mrs. 
Zelljadt. 

101  Elementary  Reading  Course.  An  introduction  to  the  German  language  for  upper- 
classmen  who  wish  to  acquire  proficiency  in  reading  comprehension.  Treat- 
ment of  essential  grammatical  structures  and  acquisition  of  basic  vocabulary 
to  facilitate  reading  of  German  expository  prose.  Not  a  prerequisite  for  112. 
W  Th  F  12.    Mr.  Vaget. 

112  Intermediate  Course.  Practice  in  oral  and  written  German;  selected  works  by 
such  authors  as  Brecht,  Durrenmatt,  Hesse,  Kafka,  Mann  and  Frisch.  Pre- 
requisite: two  entrance  units  or  100.  W  Th  F  10,  F  11;  M  T  12,  T  W  11. 
Members  of  the  department;  Mr.  Hoffmann,  Director. 
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221a  Composition  and  Conversation.  Intensive  practice  of  spoken  and  written  German 
on  an  advanced  level,  with  special  attention  to  idiom,  syntax,  and  style;  based 
on  a  variety  of  texts,  primarily  contemporary  prose,  essays,  and  newspaper 
articles.  Prerequisite:  IOOd  or  112  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  M  12, 
T  11-12:50,  W  11.     Ms.  Brodhead. 

221b  Composition  and  Conversation.  Oral  and  written  work  on  cultural  topics  and 
issues  in  contemporary  Germany  with  special  focus  on  the  German  Demo- 
cratic Republic.  Prerequisite:  221a  or  225a  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
W  Th  10,  F  10-11:50.     Mr.  Hoffmann. 

B.  GERMAN  LITERATURE 

The  prerequisite  for  advanced  courses  is  an  intermediate  course  or  the  equivalent. 

225a  Readings  in  German  Literature,  I.  Representative  works  from  the  Romantic 
period  to  the  turn  of  the  century  (Heine,  E.T.A.  Hoffmann,  Buchner,  Fon- 
tane  and  others).  Prerequisite:  IOOd  or  1 12  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
M  10-11:50,  T  10.     Mr.  Vaget. 

225b  Readings  in  German  Literature,  II.  Representative  works  from  the  twentieth 
century  (Mann,  Kafka,  Boll,  Brecht,  Grass).  Prerequisite:  221a  or  225a  or 
permission  .of  the  instructor.     M  10-11:50,  T  10.     Mr.  Vaget. 

[333a  Sturm  und  Drang.  A  study  of  representative  works  by  Herder,  Lenz,  early 
Goethe,  and  Schiller  against  the  background  of  intellectual,  social  and  politi- 
cal history.  Discussion  will  focus  on  the  conflict  between  the  individual  and 
society,  and  the  emergence  of  a  new  moral  sensibility.    Mr.  Vaget.] 

333b  Weimar  Classicism.  A  study  of  some  of  the  esthetic,  moral  and  political  issues 
of  classical  German  Humanism  as  reflected  in  the  major  works  by  Goethe 
and  Schiller;  emphasis  will  be  on  the  classical  drama.  Also  discussed  will  be 
the  impact  of  Weimar  Classicism  on  later  intellectual  and  political  history. 
Th  10,  F  10-12.     Mr.  Vaget. 

[334a  Romanticism.  The  development  of  the  literary  Romantic  movement;  the  new 
awareness  of  the  artist's  role  in  society;  the  discovery  of  "folk"  art;  the  emer- 
gence of  nationalism.  Representative  works  by  Tieck,  Novalis,  Brentano, 
Eichendorff,  Kleist,  E.T.A.  Hoffmann  and  others.] 

335b  Nineteenth-Century  Literature.  Treatment  of  representative  works,  traditional 
and  progressive,  against  a  background  of  political  and  social  change.  Heine, 
Buchner,  Fontane,  Nietzsche,  Marx,  and  others.  M  3-5,  Thll.  Ms.  Brod- 
head. 
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336a  The  Modern  Novel.  The  development  of  the  traditional  novel  to  new  novel 
forms;  the  relation  of  the  novel  to  its  social  and  political  background.  Repre- 
sentative works  by  authors  such  as  Mann,  Kafka,  Musil,  Hesse,  Grass.  M  T 
W  9.     Mrs.  Ryan. 

338a  Modern  Lyric  and  Drama.  The  development  from  the  Expressionist  lyric  to 
the  political  poetry  of  the  present  day.  Innovations  in  the  theatre  from 
Brecht  to  Weiss;  the  theatre  as  an  instrument  in  effecting  a  change  of  social 
consciousness.     W  Th  F  10.     Mr.  Hoffmann. 

341,  341a,  341b  Special  Studies.  Arranged  in  consultation  with  the  department. 
Admission  by  permission  of  the  department  for  senior  majors. 

351b  Seminar  in  German  Studies.  Topic  for  1975-76:  E.T.A.  Hoffmann.  Admis- 
sion by  permission  of  the  instructor.     M  12,  T  11-12:50,  Wll.    Mrs.  Ryan. 

C.  GERMAN  LITERATURE  IN  TRANSLATION 

[227a  Modern  German  Literature,  I.  The  Wilhelminian  period  and  the  first  World 
War.  Particular  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  analysis  of  the  moral  and 
political  deterioration  of  modern  Germany  (1871-1918)  as  reflected  in  the 
works  (fiction  and  drama)  of  some  of  the  representative  German  and  Aus- 
trian writers,  such  as  Nietzsche,  Fontane,  Thomas  Mann,  Heinrich  Mann, 
Hesse,  von  Hofmannsthal,  Schnitzler,  Musil,  and  Kafka.] 

227b  Modern  German  Literature,  II.  The  Weimar  Republic,  the  Third  Reich,  and 
post-war  Germany.  With  emphasis  on  the  moral  and  political  issues  in  the 
works  of  writers  who  addressed  themselves  specifically  to  an  analysis  of  con- 
temporary German  history.  Authors  to  be  studied  include  Thomas  Mann, 
Brecht,  Frisch,  Boll,  Grass,  and  Johnson.     M  T  W  9.     Mrs.  Ryan. 

261a  (Comparative  Literature  261a)  The  Faust  Myth.  A  study  of  representative 
Faust  works,  chiefly  in  literature  (Marlowe,  Goethe,  Valery,  Bulgakov,  T. 
Mann),  but  also  in  opera  (Berlioz,  Gounod,  Boito)  and  film  (Murnau,  R. 
Clair,  Autan-Lara).  The  focus  will  be  on  the  changing  artistic  perceptions  of 
the  Faust  myth  in  different  periods  and  cultures.  Readings  and  discussions  in 
English,  but  students  are  encouraged  to  read  the  works  in  the  original  if  they 
can  do  so.  No  prerequisites.  To  be  offered  in  alternate  years.  T  3-5;  Th 
7:30-9  (alternate  weeks).     Mr.  Vaget. 

[288b  History  and  Literature  of  Divided  Germany:  1945  to  the  Present.  Topics  include: 
De-nazification  and  "re-education";  comparative  politics  and  institutions  in 
the  German  Democratic  Republic  (GDR)  and  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  (FRG);  comparative  literary  trends;  confrontation  with  the  Ger- 
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man  legacy  vs.  Socialist  Realism  and  the  view  of  the  future;  popular  culture 
in  East  and  West:  drama,  film,  the  press.  Mr.  Large  (History),  Mr.  Hoff- 
mann.] 

D.  GRADUATE 

Adviser:     Mr.  Vaget. 

450,  450a,  450b    Research  and  Thesis.     May  be  taken  for  double  credit. 

451,  451a,  451b     Special  Studies  in  the  fields  of  literature  and  linguistics.     Arranged  in 
consultation  with  the  department. 

THE  MAJORS 

Advisers  for  German  Literature  and  German  Civilization:    Mrs.  Ryan,  Mr.  Vaget. 
Adviser  for  Study  Abroad:     Mr.  Vaget. 

German  Literature 

Based  on  IOOd  or  112,  or  the  equivalent. 

■Requirements:  Nine  semester  courses  in  addition  to  the  basis,  normally  eight  in 
the  department  and  one  in  a  related  department.  In  the  department:  221a  or 
221b;  225a  or  225b;  351b;  336b  or  338b;  and  three  from  333a,  333b,  334a,  335b. 

Examination:  An  oral  or  written  examination  of  competence  or  a  paper  on  selected 
works  of  a  single  author  or  a  special  topic  to  be  determined  in  consultation  with 
the  department. 

German  Civilization 

Based  on  IOOd  or  112,  or  the  equivalent. 

Requirements:  Nine  semester  courses  in  addition  to  the  basis,  normally  five  courses 
in  the  department  and  four  in  related  departments.  In  the  department:  two  from 
221a,  221b,  225a,  225b;  two  from  333a,  333b,  334a,  335b;  and  one  from  336b, 
338b,  351b.  In  related  departments:  four  semester  courses  of  which  three  must  be 
in  one  department  and  one  in  European  history. 

Examination:  An  oral  or  written  examination  of  competence  or  a  paper  on  a  spe- 
cial topic  to  be  determined  in  consultation  with  the  departme^*. 

HONORS 
Director:     Mrs.  Ryan. 

Requirements:  The  courses  required  for  the  major;  a  thesis  to  be  written  during  the 
first  semester  of  the  senior  year. 

A.n  examination  on  problems  of  analysis  and  criticism. 
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professors:       Cecelia  Marie  Kenyon,  ph.d. 
*Alan  Burr  Overstreet,  ph.d. 
Leo  Weinstein,  ph.d. 

Charles  Langner  Robertson,  ph.d.,  Chair 
*Stanley  Rothman,  PH.D. 
**Peter  Niles  Rowe,  ph.d. 
Philip  Green,  ph.d. 
adjunct  professor:      2James  L.  Sundquist,  m.a. 
associate  professors:       Donald  Allen  Robinson,  m.div.,  ph.d. 
Walter  Morris-Hale,  ph.d. 
Susan  C.  Bourque,  ph.d. 
Steven  Martin  Goldstein,  ph.d. 
assistant  professors:     IDonna  Robinson  Divine,  ph.d. 
Anne  Hayes  Bedlington,  ph.d. 

lecturers:       Martha  A.  Ackelsberg,  m.a. 
Janet  Grenzke,  m.a. 


For  students  who  plan  to  major  or  to  do  honors  work  in  the  department,  appropri- 
ate courses  in  statistics,  economics,  sociology,  and  history  are  recommended.  See  also 
the  Honors  Program. 

Advanced  courses  require  the  permission  of  the  instructor  and  ordinarily  presume 
as  a  prerequisite  an  intermediate  course  in  the  same  field. 

100  Introduction  to  Political  Science.  A  study  of  the  leading  ideas  of  the  Western 
political  tradition  and  their  application  to  the  analysis  of  contemporary  poli- 
tical systems.     For  freshmen  and  sophomores  only.     First  semester:     two 

lectures  and  one  discussion.  Lee.  M  T  12;  dis.  W  9,  10,  11,  12,  2  Th  10,  12. 
Mr.  Weinstein  and  members  of  the  department.  Second  semester:  first  four 
weeks,  lee.  M  T  12;  dis.  W  11;  following  eight  weeks,  all  colloquia  T  11-12:50. 
Ms.  Ackelsberg,  Mr.  Green,  and  members  of  the  department. 

190a  Introduction  to  Statistics  for  Social  Scientists.  The  fundamental  problems  in  col- 
lecting, summarizing,  and  interpreting  empirical  data,  with  attention  to  basic 
descriptive  statistics,  elementary  probability,  the  concept  of  a  sampling  dis- 
tribution and  its  role  in  statistical  inference,  association,  and  correlation.  M 
12,  T  1 1-12:50,  and  laboratory  hour  to  be  arranged.  Mr.  Mair  (Economics), 
Ms.  Bedlington  (Government). 

190b  A  repetition  of  190a.  Th  1 1-12:50,  F  12,  and  laboratory-hour  to  be  arranged. 
Ms.  Grenzke. 
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AMERICAN  GOVERNMENT 

200b  American  Government.  A  study  of  the  major  institutions  of  American  govern- 
ment and  their  interaction  in  the  determination  of  public  policy.  W  12, 
Th  11-12:50.    Mr.  Robinson. 

la  American  Constitutional  Development.  The  origins  and  framing  of  the  Constitu- 
tion; contemporary  interpretations;  the  study  of  Supreme  Court  decisions, 
documents,  and  other  writings  dealing  with  the  interpretation  of  the  Con- 
stitution, with  emphasis  on  changing  ideas  concerning  federalism  and  separa- 
tion of  powers.  Two  lectures  and  one  discussion.  Not  open  to  freshmen. 
M  T  10,  W  8.     Mr.  Weinstein. 

lb  American  Constitutional  Law.  Fundamental  rights  of  citizens  as  interpreted  by 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  with  emphasis  on  the  interpretation  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights  and  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  Not  open  to  freshmen.  M 
10-11:50,  T  10.     Mr.  Weinstein. 

2a  American  Political  Parties.  An  examination  of  trends  in  party  as  a  motivator  of 
the  electorate,  party  as  an  organization,  and  party  as  an  influence  on  policy- 
making. A  simulation  of  the  role  of  party  and  of  nonparty  forces  in  a  Con- 
gressional campaign.  M  T  1:40-2:50,  W  3  at  the  option  of  the  instructor. 
Ms.  Bedlington. 

i[203a  American  Political  Culture.  An  analysis  of  contemporary  American  political 
culture  and  ideology  in  the  light  of  the  principles  of  the  founding  period.] 

[204b  Urban  Politics.  Historical  and  contemporary  perspectives  on  urban  America. 
An  examination  of  the  process  of  urban  development  provides  the  context 
for  study  of  specific  problem  areas,  including  poverty,  education,  and  housing. 
M  T  8:40-9:50.     Ms.  Ackelsberg. 

)4b  Political  Participation.  An  examination  of  the  place  of  participation  in  demo- 
cratic theory  serves  as  background  to  a  discussion  of  political  participation 
in  advanced  industrial  societies,  particularly  the  United  States.  Of  partic- 
ular concern:  the  impact  of  restricting  or  expanding  participation  on  indi- 
viduals and  groups,  and  on  the  political  system  as  a  whole.  M  T  8:40-9:50. 
Ms.  Ackelsberg.] 

5a  The  American  Presidency.  An  analysis  of  the  roles  of  the  President  and  of  the 
changing  character  of  the  executive  branch.  W  12,  Th  11-12:50.  Mr. 
Robinson. 
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206a  Congress  and  the  Legislative  Process.  An  analysis  of  the  legislative  process  in  the 
United  States,  focused  on  the  contemporary  role  of  Congress  in  its  relations 
with  the  Presidency,  the  federal  bureaucracy,  and  pressure  groups.  Th  F 
8:40-9:50.     Ms.  Grenzke. 

206b  Politics  of  Public  Policy.  An  examination  of  the  politics  of  public  policy  in  three 
domains:  budgetary  decisions,  urban  planning,  and  consumers'  politics.  Th 
F  8:40-9:50.     Ms.  Grenzke. 

207a,  207b  Studies  in  Local  Government.  Internship  with  the  Mayor  of  Northampton 
involving  both  practical  and  theoretical  work  in  local  politics.  Admission  by 
permission  of  the  Director.  First  semester:  F  1:30-3:30.  Ms.  Grenzke,  Di- 
rector; Second  semester:     M  3-5.     Ms.  Ackelsberg,  Director. 

209b  Sex  and  Politics.  The  impact  of  sex  on  power  and  influence  in  society.  Per- 
mission of  the  instructor  required.  T  3-5,  Th  2.  Ms.  Bourque,  Ms.  Gross- 
holtz  (Mount  Holyoke),  Ms.  Oliver  (Amherst).  To  be  taught  at  Mount 
Holyoke. 

303b  Seminar  in  American  Government.  Topic  for  1975-76:  Executive-Legislative 
"Balance."    F  10-12.     Mr.  Robinson. 

[304a    Seminar  in  American  Government.] 

306a  Seminar  in  American  Government.  Topic  for  1975-76:  The  President  as  Party 
Leader.     F  10-12.     Mr.  Robinson. 

308b  Seminar  in  American  Political  Parties.  Topic  for  1975-76:  Shifts  in  Party  Affilia- 
tion in  the  American  Electorate.    Hours  to  be  arranged.    Ms.  Bedlington. 

309a  Seminar  in  Public  Opinion  and  Pressure  Groups.  Topic  for  1975-76:  Political 
Socialization.  The  study  of  how  political  attitudes  and  behaviors  are  changed. 
Th  4-6.     Ms.  Grenzke. 

[310b  Seminar  in  Urban  Politics.  Topic  for  1976-77:  Myths,  Dreams,  and  the  City. 
T  3-5.     Ms.  Ackelsberg.] 

311a  Seminar  in  American  Government.  Policy-Making  in  the  National  Government. 
Open  only  to  members  of  the  Semester  in  Washington  Program.  Given  in 
Washington,  D.C.     Mr.  Sundquist. 

312a  Semester  in  Washington  Research  Project.  Open  only  to  members  of  the  Semes- 
ter in  Washington  Program.     Double  credit.     Mr.  Robinson. 
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COMPARATIVE  GOVERNMENT 

221b  European  Government.  A  comparative  analysis  of  the  dynamics  of  political 
decision-making  in  England,  France,  and  Germany.  M  T  W  9.  Ms.  Bourque. 

222b  Government  and  Politics  of  the  Soviet  Union.  An  examination  of  the  processes  of 
revolutionary  and  post-revolutionary  change  in  Soviet  society;  comparison 
of  the  Leninist,  Stalinist  and  post-Stalinist  political  systems.  M  T  8:40- 
9:50,  and  W  9  at  the  option  of  the  instructor.    Mr.  Goldstein. 

[223a  Governments  and  Politics  of  the  Middle  East  and  Xorth  Africa.  The  traditional 
Islamic  political  system.  The  transformation  of  that  system  into  a  modern 
nation-state  system  under  the  impact  of  Westernization,  nationalist  ideology, 
and  other  social  and  economic  forces.  The  structures  and  functions  of  present 
governments  in  the  area.  Internal  tensions  and  conflicts  within  and  the  in- 
ternational relations  of  the  region.  How  the  Middle  East  affects  and  is 
affected  by  the  East-West  contest  for  power.     M  T  8:40-9:50.     Ms.  Divine]. 

224a  Latin  American  Political  Systems.  A  comparative  analysis  of  Latin  American 
political  systems.  Emphasis  will  be  on  the  politics  of  development,  the  prob- 
lems of  leadership,  legitimacy,  and  regime  continuity.  A  wide  range  of 
countries  and  political  issues  will  be  covered;  however,  students  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  specialize  in  the  country  of  most  interest  to  them.  M  10-12, 
T  10.     Ms.  Bourque. 

225a  Government  and  Politics  of  Sub-Saharan  Africa.  An  introductory  survey  of  poli- 
tical, economic,  and  social  factors.  Traditional  African  government,  colonial 
administration  and  influence,  and  the  impact  of  modernization.  The  nation- 
alist movements  and  political  development  since  independence,  with  em- 
phasis on  Nigeria,  Senegal,  and  Tanzania.  M  T  1:40-2:50.  Mr.  Morris- 
Hale. 

226a  Politics  and  Government  in  South  Asia.  Theory  and  practice  of  political  de- 
velopment, primarily  in  India.  Emphasis  on  the  interaction  of  social  struc- 
ture, political  processes,  and  institutions.  The  South  Asian  regional  system 
and  the  role  of  the  great  powers  in  the  area.    Th  F  8:40-9:50.    Mr.  Rowe. 

[227b  Political  Systems  of  Southeast  Asia.  A  study  of  the  political  systems  and  foreign 
policies  of  Malaysia,  Thailand,  Indonesia  and  other  countries  of  Southeast 
Asia  with  special  emphasis  on  political  cultures,  ideas,  and  attitudes.  Mr. 
Overstreet.] 
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228a  Government  and  Politics  of  China.  Brief  treatment  of  traditional  and  transitional 
China,  followed  by  analysis  of  the  political  system  of  the  Chinese  People's 
Republic.  Discussion  will  center  on  such  topics  as  the  role  of  ideology,  prob- 
lems of  economic  and  social  change,  policy  formulation,  and  patterns  of 
party  and  state  power.  M  T  8:40-9:50,  and  W  9  at  the  option  of  the  in- 
structor.    Mr.  Goldstein. 

229b  Government  and  Plural  Societies.  A  study  of  political  problems  resulting  from 
the  existence  of  ethnic,  religious  and  linguistic  minorities  in  modern  states. 
Political  and  constitutional  status,  protection  and  control;  impact  of  minori- 
ties on  the  political  system.  Case  studies  from  Great  Britain,  Canada,  New 
Zealand,  India,  South  Africa,  Nigeria,  and  Israel;  and  the  experience  of  the 
League  of  Nations  and  the  United  Nations.  M  T  1 :40-2:50.  Mr.  Morris-Hale. 

[230a  Politics  and  Society.  Analysis  of  major  theoretical  approaches  to  the  study  of 
politics,  emphasizing  those  of  Marx,  Weber  and  functionalist  schools.  Em-> 
phasis  will  be  on  the  comparison  of  types  of  political  systems  in  their  relation 
to  the  socio-economic  order.  Students  will  have  some  opportunity  to  special- 
ize in  countries  in  which  they  are  most  interested.  Topics  will  include: 
ethnicity;  social  class  and  politics;  political  elites;  political  parties;  political 
culture;  and  bureaucracy.    Th  10,  F  10-11:50.     Mr.  Rothman.] 

230b  Politics  and  Social  Change.  A  discussion  of  theories  of  political  and  social 
change  as  applied  to  both  modernizing  and  industrial  societies.  Topics  will 
include  revolutionary  change,  planned  social  change  and  the  possible  politi- 
cal impact  of  social  and  cultural  changes  in  advanced  industrial  societies  such 
as  the  United  States.  Prerequisite:  one  course  in  comparative  government 
or  permission  of  the  instructor.     Th  10,  F  10-11:50.     Mr.  Rothman. 

[231a    Problems  in  Political  Development^ 

[232b  Bureaucratic  Power  and  Society.  An  analysis  of  the  role  of  bureaucracy  ii 
maintaining,  reforming  and  in  overturning  political  systems.  Models  of 
bureaucracy  in  developed  and  developing  polities  will  be  examined  in  ai 
effort  to  define  bureaucracy  and  to  determine  its  salient  characteristics.  Em- 
phasis on  the  functions  of  bureaucracy  in  its  larger  political  setting.  M  T 
1:40-2:50.     Ms.  Divine.] 

320b  Seminar  in  Comparative  Government.  Topic  for  1975-76:  Power  and  Politics  in 
Africa.  Who  rules  Africa?  Has  political  independence  been  accompanied 
by  economic  independence?     M  3-5.     Mr.  Morris-Hale. 
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321a  Seminar  in  Comparative  Government.  Topic  for  1975-76:  Political  Development 
in  Latin  America.    T  3-5.     Ms.  Bourque. 

[322b  Seminar  in  Comparative  Government:  The  Soviet  Political  System.  Analysis  of  the 
interaction  of  political,  economic,  and  social  change  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
with  emphasis  on  the  post-Stalin  period.  The  nature  of  dissent  and  opposi- 
tion in  a  one-Party  state  and  the  role  of  elites,  particularly  intellectuals,  in 
producing  change.  Prerequisites:  230a  with  work  in  the  Soviet  system,  or 
222b,  or  another  course  in  Soviet  politics  or  Russian  history.] 

3b  Seminar  in  Comparative  Government.  Topic  for  1975-76:  Law,  Justice,  and  Pol- 
itics. A  study  of  the  relationship  between  law  and  justice  through  an  ex- 
amination of  criminal  procedures  in  general  and  such  substantive  topics  as 
capital  punishment.  A  number  of  modern  legal  systems  will  be  compared 
in  an  effort  to  relate  the  differences  among  them  to  the  larger  social  con- 
text in  which  they  operate.  Th  4-6.  Mr.  Rothman  (Government)  and  Mr. 
Smith  (Philosophy). 

4a  Seminar  in  Comparative  Government.  Topic  for  1975-76:  The  Military  in  Pol- 
itics. An  inquiry  into  the  role  of  the  professional  soldier  in  a  variety  of  polit- 
ical contexts,  using  the  basic  theme  of  comparative  political  development, 
and  considering  such  questions  as  the  place  of  the  military  in  society,  differ- 
ent types  of  military  political  participation,  and  the  effects  of  direct  military 
rule.  Cases  from  Latin  America,  Africa,  Asia,  the  Soviet  Union,  China,  the 
United  States.     M  7:30.     Mr.  Goldstein. 


Seminar  in  Comparative  Government:  Communist  Political  Systems.  Theoretical 
approaches  to  the  comparative  study  of  Communist  political  systems;  analysis 
of  political  institutions  and  behavior.  Prerequisite:  a  course  on  Soviet  or 
Chinese  politics,  or  on  modern  Russian,  Chinese,  or  Central  European  his- 
tory.    Mr.  Goldstein.] 


INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 

240a  is  suggested  preparation  for  all  other  courses  in  this  field. 

240a      International  Politics.     The  context,  practices,  and  problems  of  international 
politics.    W  Th  F  10.     Mr.  Robertson. 
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240b  International  Organization.  The  structures  and  functions  of  organization  in  the 
evolution  of  the  international  political  community.  W  Th  F  12,  and  Th  11 
at  the  option  of  the  instructor.     Mr.  Overstreet. 

241a  International  Law.  The  function  of  law  in  the  international  community  with 
special  reference  to  the  relation  of  law,  politics,  and  social  change.  W  F 
1:40-2:50.     Mr.  Rowe. 

[242a  Foreign  Policy  of  the  United  States  since  1898.  The  growth  of  principles  and 
practices  of  diplomacy  from  the  emergence  of  the  United  States  as  a  great 
power  to  the  present.    W  Th  F  10.    Mr.  Robertson.] 

242b  Foreign  Policy  of  the  United  States.  Concepts  for  analysis  of  internal  and  ex- 
ternal factors  in  the  making  of  foreign  policy  decisions  and  for  control  over 
the  instruments  of  policy.  Evaluation  of  the  role  of  the  United  States  in 
the  international  political  system,  with  attention  to  recent  literature  on  the 
period  of  the  Cold  War.    W  Th  F  10.     Mr.  Robertson. 

[243b  Soviet  Foreign  Policy.  Continuity  and  change  in  Soviet  foreign  policy  since 
1917,  with  emphasis  on  the  post-Stalin  period.] 

244b  Diplomacy.  The  nature,  function  and  style  of  the  diplomatic  services  of  se- 
lected Great  and  Small  Powers.  The  theory  and  practice  of  international 
bargaining,  negotiation  and  decision-making  in  bilateral  and  multilateral 
conferences  from  Versailles  and  the  summit  conferences  during  and  after  the 
Second  World  War  to  the  European  Common  Market.  W  2,  Th  3,  F  2. 
Mr.  Overstreet. 

[340a  Seminar  in  International  Politics.  Topic  for  1975-76:  The  Arab-Israeli  dispute; 
history,  forms  and  implications.     M  7:30.     Ms.  Divine.] 

341a  Seminar  in  International  Politics.  Topic  for  1975-76:  The  Politics  of  Interna- 
tional Economic  Relations.     Th  4-6.     Mr.  Robertson. 

342b  Seminar  in  International  Politics.  Topic  for  1975-76:  Contemporary  Theory  of 
International  Politics.     M  3-5.    Mr.  Overstreet. 

343b  Seminar  on  the  Foreign  Policy  of  the  Chinese  People's  Republic.  The  development 
and  formulation  of  China's  foreign  policy,  its  ideological  basis,  and  the  in- 
struments of  its  implementation.     W  7:30.     Mr.  Goldstein. 
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344a  Seminar  in  International  Politics.  Topic  for  1974-75:  South  Africa  in  World 
Politics.  The  cohesive  or  divisive  impact  of  South  African  policies  on  African 
states  and  on  the  world  community.     M  3-5.     Mr.  Morris-Hale. 


POLITICAL  THEORY 

260b  Ancient  and  Medieval  Political  Theory.  Greek,  Roman,  Judaic-Christian,  and 
barbarian  foundations  of  the  Western  political  tradition.  The  approach  to 
the  material  will  be  both  historical  and  analytical.    W  Th  F  12.    Ms.  Kenyon. 

[260b  History  of  European  Political  Theory,  7500-7800.  An  analytical  and  critical  con- 
sideration of  major  theorists  and  concepts  from  Machiavelli  through  Burke, 
including  such  topics  as  political  power  and  political  right;  the  political  im- 
plications of  religio-ethical  diversity;  the  principle  and  the  problems  of  popu- 
lar sovereignty;  the  philosophical  justification  of  liberty  and  equality;  revolu- 
tionary republicanism,  conservatism,  and  the  question  of  man's  capacity  to 
create  and  control  political  systems.    Ms.  Kenyon.] 

261a  Political  Theory  of  the  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Centuries.  Marx,  Mill,  Hegel, 
and  others  who  have  contributed  to  the  development  of  political  thought  in 
the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries.  Emphasis  will  be  on  a  systematic 
examination  of  the  important  criticisms  and  defenses  of  liberal  democracy. 
TTh  1:40-2:50.     Mr.  Green. 

261b  Problems  in  Democratic  Thought.  A  consideration  of  such  topics  as  majority 
rule,  the  role  of  minorities,  the  nature  and  function  of  public  opinion,  cen- 
tralism and  decentralism,  obligation  and  disobedience.  The  emphasis  will 
be  on  contemporary  arguments  about  these  problems.  M  Th  1 :40-2:50.  Mr. 
Green. 

262b  American  Political  Thought.  The  evolution  of  the  principles  and  practice  of 
liberal  democracy.  American  ideas  concerning  politics  and  government 
from  the  colonial  period  to  the  present.    W  Th  F  10.     Ms.  Kenyon. 

[263a  Human  Nature  and  Politics.  An  examination  of  the  various  forces,  biological, 
social  and  cultural,  which  are  responsible  for  the  formation  of  political  atti- 
tudes. Emphasis  on  comparative  analysis.  Topics  will  include:  political 
culture  and  national  character,  agents  of  political  socialization  (education, 
mass  media,  family),  political  leadership,  and  political  alienation.  Th  11- 
12:50,  F  12.     Mr.  Rothman.l 
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264  Selected  Topics  in  Political  Theory.  An  intensive  study  of  selected  theorists  and 
themes  in  political  theory.  For  honors  students  majoring  in  government. 
Open  to  government  honors  students  and  majors,  and  to  other  qualified  stu- 
dents by  permission  of  the  instructor.  M  3-5  and  one  hour  to  be  arranged. 
Mr.  Weinstein. 

265a  Origins  of  the  Political  Thought  of  the  American  Revolution:  British  Antecedents  and 
Colonial  Evolution.  English  political  ideas  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  in- 
cluding popular  sovereignty  and  government  by  consent,  the  relationship  be- 
tween public  good  and  private  interest,  freedom  of  religion,  thought  and  ex- 
pression, the  right  of  revolution.  The  evolution  of  American  political  ideas 
from  1607  to  1776,  from  anti-libertarian,  anti-equalitarian  thought  to  the 
concepts  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  -  their  meaning  and  implication 
for  the  future  of  constitutional  democracy.  W  Th  F  12,  with  accompanying 
optional  hour.     Ms.  Kenyon. 

[360b    Seminar  in  Contemporary  Political  Thought.     Ms.  Kenyon.] 

[361a    Seminar  in  Political  Theory.] 

361b  Seminar  in  American  Political  Thought.  Topic  for  1975-76:  The  Political 
Thought  of  the  American  Revolution,  1776-1789.    T  3-5.    Ms.  Kenyon. 

362b  Seminar  in  Political  Theory.  Topic  for  1975-76:  Nietzche  and  the  Crisis  in 
Political  Theory.     T  3-5.     Mr.  Weinstein. 

363b  Seminar  in  Political  Analysis.  Problems  of  interpretation  and  evaluation  in  the 
practice  of  political  science,  as  encountered  in  the  study  of  one  topic.  Topic 
for  1975-76:    Equality.    Th  4-6.    Mr.  Green. 

[364a  Seminar  in  Systematic  Political  Theory.  Topic  for  1976-77:  Mainstream  Political 
Science  and  Its  Discontents.     Th  4-6.     Mr.  Rothman.] 

365b  Mathematical  and  Statistical  Applications  in  Political  Science  (seminar).  An  ad- 
vanced seminar  for  those  interested  in  the  statistical  and  mathematical  tech- 
niques used  in  contemporary  political  analysis  and  theory  building.  Read- 
ings include  examples  of  recent  works  in  quantitative  analysis  and  mathe- 
matical models  of  political  behavior  along  with  the  explanations  of  the  sta- 
tistics and  mathematics  upon  which  these  works  are  based.  Prerequisite: 
Social  Science  190a  or  b  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  T  3-5.  Ms.  Bed  ling-  j 
ton. 


[380a,  380b     Directed  Reading.] 
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381,  381a,  381b     Special  Studies.     Admission  by  permission  of  the  department  for 
majors. 

[395b  Interdepartmental  Seminar  in  Economics,  Government,  History,  and  Sociology^ 

[400  Graduate  Seminar  in  American  Government.] 

[420  Graduate  Seminar  in  Comparative  Government.] 

[440  Graduate  Seminar  in  International  Relations.] 

[460  Graduate  Seminar  in  Political  Theory.] 

THE  MAJOR 

Advisers:  Ms.  Ackelsberg,  Ms.  Bedlington,  Ms.  Bourque,  Mr.  Goldstein,  Mr.  Green, 
Ms.  Grenzke,  Ms.  Kenyon,  Mr.  Overstreet,  Mr.  Robinson,  Mr.  Rothman,  Mr. 
Rowe,  Mr.  Weinstein. 

Adviser  for  Study  Abroad:  For  the  first  semester,  Mr.  Robertson;  for  the  second  se- 
mester, Mr.  Overstreet. 

Director  of  the  Jean  Picker  Washington  Intern  Programs:    Mr.  Robinson. 

Based  on  100  or,  in  exceptional  circumstances,  on  an  equivalent  course  or  courses 
approved  by  the  Chairman. 

Requirements: 

1.  Ten  semester  courses,  including  the  following: 

a.  100; 

b.  One  course  in  each  of  the  following  fields:     American  Government,  Com- 
parative Government,  International  Relations,  and  Political  Theory; 

c.  Four  additional  courses  in  Government. 

2.  One  examination:    a  comprehensive  examination  in  the  discipline  of  political 
science. 

Majors  may  spend  the  junior  year  abroad  if  they  meet  the  College  requirements. 
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WASHINGTON  INTERN  PROGRAMS 

The  Semester  in  Washington  Program  is  a  first-semester  program  open  to  junior 
and  senior  government  majors,  and  to  other  juniors  and  seniors  with  appropriate 
background  in  the  social  sciences.  It  provides  students  with  an  opportunity  to 
study  processes  by  which  public  policy  is  made  and  implemented  at  the  national 
level. 

Applications  for  enrollment  should  be  made  through  the  Director  of  the  Semester 
in  Washington  Program  no  later  than  November  1  of  the  preceding  year.  Enroll- 
ment is  limited  to  eight  students  and  the  program  is  not  mounted  for  less  than  six. 

Before  beginning  the  semester  in  Washington  the  student  must  have  completed 
satisfactorily  at  least  one  course  in  American  national  government  at  the  200-level 
selected  from  the  following  courses:  200b,  201a  or  b,  202a,  205a,  206a  or  b.  In 
addition,  a  successful  applicant  must  show  promise  of  capacity  for  independent 
work.  An  applicant  should  have  had  five  courses  for  at  least  one  semester  (un- 
balanced by  a  three-course  semester)  preceding  the  semester  in  Washington,  and 
have  an  excess  of  four  hours  credit  on  her  record. 

Twelve  hours  of  academic  credit  are  granted  for  satisfactory  completion  of  the 
Semester  in  Washington  Program:  four  hours  for  a  seminar  in  policy-making 
(Government  311a);  and  eight  hours  for  an  independent  research  project  (Govern- 
ment 312a),  normally  culminating  in  a  long  paper.  Before  leaving  Smith  College 
in  May  preceding  her  semester  in  Washington,  the  student  is  required  to  submit 
a  preliminary  plan  for  her  independent  research  project.  The  long  paper  is  due 
no  later  than  the  end  of  the  second  week  in  January  immediately  following  the 
semester  in  Washington. 

No  student  may  write  an  Honors  paper  in  the  same  field  in  which  she  has  written 
her  long  paper  in  the  Washington  seminar,  unless  the  Department  of  Government, 
upon  petition,  grants  a  specific  exemption  from  this  ruling. 

The  program  is  directed  by  a  member  of  the  Smith  College  Faculty,  who  is  re- 
sponsible for  selecting  the  interns  and  assisting  them  in  obtaining  placement  in 
appropriate  offices  in  Washington,  conducting  the  seminar  in  Washington,  and 
directing  the  independent  research  project  through  tutorial  sessions. 

Students  participating  in  the  Semester  in  Washington  Program  pay  full  tuition 
for  the  semester.  They  do  not  pay  any  fees  for  residence  at  Smith  College,  but  are 
responsible  for  their  own  room  and  board  in  Washington. 

The  Jean  Picker  Washington  Summer  Intern  Program  is  conducted  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Government  to  provide  students  with  an  opportunity  for  exposure  to  the 
practical  realities  of  national  government  and  political  life.    Interns  are  assisted  in 
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finding  jobs  in  Washington  in  the  offices  of  congressmen  or  senators,  in  federal 
agencies,  or  with  lobbying  or  research  organizations.  They  also  participate  in 
seminars  led  by  prominent  legislators,  bureau  chiefs,  judges,  journalists,  and  mili- 
tary figures,  among  others.  Applications,  which  are  due  November  1,  are  invited 
from  juniors  majoring  in  government  or  economics,  and  from  other  students  who 
have  done  course  work  in  American  government.  Academic  credit  is  not  given 
for  the  summer  internship  program. 

HONORS 

Director:     Mr.  Goldstein. 

Students  eligible  for  the  Honors  Program  may  enter  as  juniors.  Resident  seniors 
as  well  as  those  returning  from  a  junior  year  at  other  institutions  and  the  Junior  Year 
in  Geneva  may  also  apply  before  the  end  of  the  first  week  of  classes  in  September.  A 
candidate  for  admission  must  have  taken  Government  100  and  at  least  one  other 
course  in  Government. 

Basis:    Government  100  or,  exceptionally,  two  intermediate  level  semester  courses  ap- 
proved by  the  Chair. 

Requirements: 

1.  Eight  semester  courses  including 

a)  264  (Selected  Topics  in  Political  Theory)  or  two  courses  in  political  theory. 

b)  A  senior  thesis  to  count  for  two  courses  in  the  first  semester  of  the  senior  year 
and  to  be  submitted  on  the  first  day  of  the  second  semester. 

2.  Two  examinations:  a  written  comprehensive  examination  in  political  science 
and  an  oral  examination  based  on  the  thesis  and  the  field  in  which  it  was  writ- 
ten, both  to  be  taken  in  the  second  semester  of  the  senior  year.  A  candidate 
will  select  three  courses  which  constitute  a  broad  subject  matter  area  within 
which  the  senior  thesis  topic  falls  and  upon  which  the  oral  examination  will  be 
based.  The  choice  of  these  courses  should  be  made  with  a  view  to  demonstrat- 
ing the  student's  ability  to  relate  her  thesis  topic  to  the  wider  concerns  of  politi- 
cal science  or  social  science  generally.  These  three  courses  need  not  be  in  a 
single  field  of  government  as  described  in  the  catalogue. 


HEBREW 

See  Religion  and  Biblical  Literature,  pp.  230,  233,  234. 
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professors:       Joaquina  Navarro,  ph.d. 

ferna  berndt  kelley,  ph.d. 
associate  professor:       Alice  Rodrigues  Clemente,  ph.d.,  Chair 
assistant  professors:       Charles  Mann  Cutler,  Jr.,  ph.d. 
"("Howard  Blakely  Wescott,  ph.d. 
instructors:       Glafyra  Ennis,  ph.d. 

Pedro  Olcoz-Verdun,  m.a. 
lecturer:       Linda  S.  Stewart,  ph.d. 

The  following  preparation  is  recommended  for  students  who  intend  to  take  the 
Spanish  or  Hispanic-American  major:  courses  in  Classics,  either  in  the  original  or  in 
translation;  courses  in  other  European  literatures  and  history;  a  reading  knowledge 
of  another  foreign  language. 

PORTUGUESE 

120  Elementary  Portuguese.  Prerequisite:  two  years  of  Spanish  or  permission  of  the 
instructor.     M  T  2,  W  3.    Mr.  Cutler. 

130a  Intermediate  Course  in  Portuguese.  Intensive  oral  and  written  work  using  various 
kinds  of  texts  (not  exclusively  literary),  films,  and  music  from  Brazil,  Portugal, 
and  Portuguese  Africa.  Prerequisite:  120  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
M  T  12,  W  11.     Mr.  Cutler. 

140b  Continuation  of  130a.  Prerequisite:  130a  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
M  T  12,  W  11.     Mr.  Cutler. 

[220b    Masterpieces  of  Portuguese  Literature.     Prerequisite:     120.] 

[224a  Readings  in  the  Modern  Literature  of  Portugal  and  Brazil:  The  Novel.  Prerequisite: 
120.] 

[224b  Readings  in  the  Modern  Literature  of  Portugal  and  Brazil:  The  Modernist  Move- 
ment in  Poetry.     Prerequisite:     120.] 

[226a    Masterpieces  of  Brazilian  Literature.     Prerequisite:     120.] 

SPANISH 

100d  Elementary  Course.  Three  semesters'  credit.  Six  class  hours  as  follows:  M  T  W  9, 
W  Th  F  10.     Miss  Clemente,  Mrs.  Ennis. 

101  Elementary  Course.  M  T  W  9;  W  Th  F  10;  W  Th  F  12.  Mrs.  Ennis,  Mr.  Olcoz- 
Verdun,  Mrs.  Stewart. 
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102  Intermediate  Course.  Review  of  grammar  and  reading  of  modern  prose.  Pre- 
requisite: two  entrance  units  or  101.  M  T  12,  W  11;  M  T  2,  W  3;  W  Th  F 
12.     Miss  Clemente,  Miss  Navarro,  Mr.  Olcoz- Verdun. 

103a  Grammar,  Composition,  and  Reading.  Discussion  of  modern  Spanish  short  stories, 
novels,  and  poetry.  Prerequisite:  three  entrance  units.  M  T  12,  W  11. 
Mrs.  Stewart. 

104b  A  continuation  of  103a.  Reading  and  discussion  of  contemporary  theatre. 
Prerequisite:     103a.    T  Th  2,  W  3.    Mrs.  Ennis. 

200a  Advanced  Conversation  and  Composition.  Intensive  oral  and  written  work  on  cul- 
tural topics  and  problems  related  to  the  Spanish-speaking  world.  Prerequi- 
site: four  entrance  units  or  100d  or  102  or  103a.  T  11-12:50,  W  11;  T  Th  2, 
W  3.     Mrs.  Ennis,  Mr.  Olcoz-Verdun. 

[210b  Translation  Course.  For  students  who  need  practice  in  translation  for  other 
disciplines.     Prerequisite:     100d  or  its  equivalent.] 

212a  Reading  of  Modern  Novels,  Plays,  and  Poetry.  Topic  for  1975-76:  The  Liberals' 
Quest  for  a  National  Identity.  Prerequisite:  four  entrance  units  or  100d  or 
102  or  103a.    T  Th  2,  W  3.    Mr.  Olcoz-Verdun. 

212b  Reading  of  Modern  Novels,  Plays,  and  Poetry.  Prerequisite:  212a  or  permission 
of  the  department.    T  Th  2,  W  3.    Mr.  Olcoz-Verdun. 

215a,  215b  Literary  Currents  in  the  Hispanic  World.  An  introduction  to  literary  move- 
ments and  genres  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  present.  Prerequisite:  four 
entrance  units  or  100d  or  102  or  103a.    M  T  12,  W  11.     Miss  Clemente. 

216a,  216b  Readings  in  Modern  Hispanic- American  Literature.  Prerequisite:  four  en- 
trance units;  or  100d  or  102  or  103a.     M  T  W  9.     Miss  Navarro. 

The  prerequisite  for  the  following  Spanish  courses  is  212a  and  212b,  215a  and 
215b,  or  216a  and  216b. 

[300b  The  Teaching  of  Spanish.  Problems  and  methods  in  the  teaching  of  the  Span- 
ish language;  practice  teaching.  Enrollment  limited  by  number  of  practice 
teaching  positions  available  locally.     Preference  will  be  given  to  seniors.] 

The  Formative  Period 

330a  The  Epic  Tradition:  Poems,  Chronicles,  and  Ballads.  A  study  of  the  continuity  of 
Spanish  epic  themes  from  the  Cantares  de  gesta  to  the  Romancer o.  Hours  to  be 
arranged.     Miss  Clemente. 
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[331a  The  Structure  of  the  Spanish  Middle  Ages  in  Literature.  The  legacy  of  the  Moorish, 
Jewish,  and  Christian  traditions.] 

[332b  Seminar:  El  Libro  de  buen  amor  and  La  Celestina.  A  study  of  medieval  and  pre- 
Renaissance  themes.] 

The  Imperial  Period 

340b      Cervantes:     The  Birth  of  the  Modern  Xovcl.    T  3-4:50,  Th  3.     Miss  Clemente. 

343a  Lyric  Poetry:  Renaissance  and  Baroque.  The  development  of  Spanish  lyric  poe- 
try from  Garcilaso  and  Boscan  to  Gongora  and  his  followers.  Hours  to  be  ar- 
ranged.    Mr.  Cutler. 

[344a  Ideological  Framework  of  the  Imperial  Age.  An  analysis  of  the  main  currents  of 
thought  in  sixteenth-century  Spain,  and  their  influence  on  life  and  literature.] 

[345a  Techniques  of  the  Novel  in  the  Golden  Age.  Studies  in  the  prevalent  genres: 
chivalric,  sentimental,  pastoral,  Byzantine,  picaresque.] 

[347a  Golden  Age  Drama:  Juan  del  Encina  to  Calderon.  The  development  of  the  dra  ma 
from  the  latest  medieval  examples  to  the  autos  sacramentales  of  Calderon.] 

[350b  The  Literary  Life  of  Colonial  Hispanic-America.  The  conflict  between  artistic 
attitudes  and  European  influences  that  shaped  the  character  of  Hispanic- 
American  letters.]  t 

The  Modern  Period 

[360a  Romanticism  and  the  Revival  of  the  Spanish  Past.  Aspects  or  the  re-creation  of  old 
legendary  and  historical  material.] 

362b  Seminar:  The  Hispanic  and  the  Universal  in  the  Xovels  of  Galdos.  An  analysis  of 
Galdos'  complex  integration  of  Spain's  history  and  character  with  the  more 
intimate  conflicts  of  man.     M  3-4:50.     Miss  Navarro. 

363a  Realism  in  Spain:  The  Image  of  the  Regions.  Regionalism  as  an  original  Spanish 
contribution  to  nineteenth-century  literature.  Hours  to  be  arranged.  Miss 
Navarro. 

[364b  Tradition  and  Dissent:  The  Generation  of  "98.  The  problem  of  Spain  as  seen 
in  the  writings  of  the  forty  years  preceding  the  Spanish  Civil  War  with  special 
emphasis  on  the  modern  essay.     Alternates  with  366b.] 

365b  New  Directions  in  the  Twentieth-Century  Nvoel.  A  study  of  the  important  novel- 
ists of  the  twentieth  century  in  the  light  of  their  formal  innovations  and  their 
artistic,  philosophical,  and  social  preoccupations.  Hours  to  be  arranged. 
Mr.  Cutler. 
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366b  The  Heritage  of  Modernism:  Twentieth-Century  Poetry.  Readings  in  twentieth- 
century  poetry;  a  study  of  trends,  schools,  and  movements.  Alternates  with 
364b.     Hours  to  be  arranged.     Mrs.  Ennis. 

[367b  Seminar  on  the  New  Drama:  Themes  and  Trends.  Contemporary  developments 
in  Spanish  drama  from  Garcia  Lorca  to  Arrabal.] 

370a  Hispanic-American  Society  in  the  Novel.  Fuentes,  Vargas  Llosa,  Garcia  Marquez, 
and  others.     Hours  to  be  arranged.    Mr.  Cutler. 

371b  Currents  in  Modern  Hispanic- American  Poetry.  Nineteenth-  and  twentieth-cen- 
tury Hispanic-American  poetry.    Hours  to  be  arranged.    Miss  Navarro. 

380a,  380b  Special  Studies  in  the  Formative  Period.  By  permission  of  the  department 
for  senior  majors  and  honors  students. 

382a,  382b  Special  Studies  in  the  Imperial  Period.  By  permission  of  the  department 
for  senior  majors  and  honors  students. 

384a,  384b  Special  Studies  in  the  Modern  Period.  By  permission  of  the  department  for 
senior  majors  and  honors  students. 

386a,  386b  Special  Studies  in  Hispanic-American  Literature.  By  permission  of  the  de- 
partment for  senior  majors  and  honors  students. 

388a,  388b  Special  Studies  in  Language  Teaching.  Admission  by  permission  of  the  de- 
partment for  seniors. 

GRADUATE 

Students  who  wish  to  do  graduate  work  in  the  department  are  expected  to  have  a 
knowledge  of  Latin. 

Adviser:    Miss  Navarro. 

400        Research  and  Thesis.     May  be  taken  for  double  credit. 

402a,  402b     History  of  the  Spanish  Language.     Miss  Navarro. 

[410a,  410b     Spanish  Bibliography  and  Literary  Methods] 

440a  Studies  in  Contemporary  Spanish  Literature.  A  detailed  examination  of  the  main 
currents  of  Spanish  contemporary  literature  emphasizing  stylistic  analysis. 

460a  Studies  in  the  Golden  Age.  Traditionalism,  Renaissance,  Catholic  Reformation: 
artistic  and  ideological  problems,  in  reference  to  specific  authors,  works,  and 
periods. 
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480a,  480b  Advanced  Studies  in  Spanish  Literature.  Arranged  in  consultation  with  the 
adviser  of  graduate  study  on  subjects  such  as  poetry  of  the  Golden  Age, 
Cervantes,  Tirso  and  the  Spain  of  his  epoch,  and  prose  of  the  eighteenth, 
nineteenth,  and  twentieth  centuries. 

THE  MAJORS 

Adviser  for  Hispanic  Studies  and  for  Hispanic-American  Studies:    Mr.  Cutler. 
Adviser  for  Study  Abroad:     Miss  Navarro. 

Hispanic  Studies 

Basis:     212a  and  b,  or  215a  and  b,  or  216a  and  b. 

Requirements:  Nine  semester  courses,  including  the  basis,  of  which  six  must  be  above 
the  200  level.  Three  of  the  six,  covering  different  periods,  must  be  taken  in  the  de- 
partment at  Smith  College. 

An  examination  of  competence  or  an  integrating  paper. 

Hispanic-American  Studies 

Two  programs  are  offered: 

Program  I:  for  students  particularly  interested  in  literature. 

Basis:     212a  and  b,  or  215a  and  b,  or  216a  and  b. 

Requirements:  Nine  semester  courses,  including  the  basis,  of  which  six  must  be 
above  the  200  level  and  include  350b  and  370a  or  371b.  Courses  dealing 
with  Brazilian  literature  may  also  be  counted  in  the  major. 

Students  electing  this  major  are  strongly  urged  to  elect  courses  also  in  other 
departments  dealing  with  Hispanic-American  problems. 

An  examination  of  competence  or  an  integrating  paper  dealing  with  His- 
panic-American literature. 

Program  II:  for  students  interested  in  fields  other  than  literature. 

Basis:     History  260a,  and  History  261b  or  262b. 

Requirements:  Hispanic  Studies  216a  and  b  or  two  courses  from  350b,  370a 
and  371b;  five  semester  courses  (on  the  intermediate  or  advanced  level),  to 
be  selected  from  art,  economics,  geography,  government,  hispanic  studies, 
history,  sociology  and  anthropology,  dealing  with  problems  in  or  related  to 
Hispanic- America. 

An  examination  of  competence  or  an  integrating  paper. 
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HONORS 

Director:     Miss  Navarro. 

Hispanic  Literature 

Requirements:  Those  of  the  Hispanic  Studies  major.  The  program  must  include  a 
minimum  of  two  seminars,  and  courses  from  the  Formative,  the  Imperial  and  the 
Modern  Periods.  The  student's  honors  work  will  culminate  in  a  long  paper  nor- 
mally to  be  written  during  the  first  semester  of  the  senior  year. 

Examinations.  An  integrating  exam  and  an  additional  exam  on  the  period  or  genre 
of  the  paper  which  at  the  option  of  the  student  may  be  either  written  or  oral. 

Hispanic-American  Literature 

Requirements:  Those  listed  under  Program  I  of  the  Hispanic- American  Studies 
major.  Minimum  of  one  seminar  and  one  Special  Studies.  A  long  paper  normally 
to  be  written  during  the  first  semester  of  the  senior  year. 

Examinations:  An  integrating  exam  and  an  additional  exam  on  the  period  or  genre 
of  the  paper  which  at  the  option  of  the  student  may  be  either  written  or  oral. 

Hispanic-American  Area  Studies 

Students  will  plan  their  honors  program  with  the  Director  of  Honors  in  consultation 
with  members  of  the  departments  concerned  with  Hispanic-American  problems. 

Requirements:  Those  listed  under  Program  II  of  the  Hispanic-American  Studies 
major.  The  program  must  include  a  minimum  of  two  seminars.  At  least  one 
course  or  seminar  dealing  with  Hispanic-American  problems  in  each  of  the  par- 
ticipating departments,  i.e.,  in  Economics,  Government,  Hispanic  Studies,  His- 
tory, and  Sociology  and  Anthropology.  A  long  paper  dealing  with  a  problem  or 
problems  relating  to  at  least  two  of  the  departments  participating  in  the  program, 
normally  to  be  written  during  the  first  semester  of  the  senior  year. 

Examinations:  An  integrating  exam  and  an  additional  exam  on  topics  related  to  the 
paper  which  at  the  option  of  the  student  may  be  either  written  or  oral. 
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professors:       Jill  K.  Conway,  ph.d. 

Klemens  von  Klemperer,  PH.D. 
Louis  Cohn-Haft,  ph.d. 
*Nelly  Schargo  Hoyt,  ph.d. 
Stanley  Maurice  Elkins,  ph.d. 
Robert  Mitchell  Haddad,  ph.d.,  Chair 

fJOAN  AFFERICA,  PH.D. 

*Allen  Weinstein,  PH.D. 
fR.  Jackson  Wilson,  ph.d. 

Felix  Gilbert,  ph.d. 

Lester  K.  Little,  ph.d. 

Howard  Allen  Nenner,  ll.b.,  ph.d. 

Neal  E.  Salisbury,  ph.d. 

§JOACHIM  W.  STIEBER,  PH.D. 

Mary  Lynn  McDougall,  ph.d. 
David  Clay  Large,  ph.d. 
E.  Bruce  Brooks,  ph.d. 
Julia  Bell  Hirschberg,  m.a. 

xPaul  S.  Boyer,  PH.D. 
Leslie  J.  Burlingame,  ph.d. 
2Ray  A.  Moore,  ph.d. 
^ary-Elizabeth  Murdock,  PH.D. 
2Paul  Harold  Seton,  m.d. 
Gillian  B.  Silver,  m.a. 


KENNEDY  PROFESSOR! 
ASSOCIATE  professors: 


assistant  professors: 


instructor: 


lecturers: 


Introductory  courses  are  available  to  all  students.  Those  who  are  considering  a 
major  or  advanced  work  in  history  are  encouraged  to  enroll  in  History  100a  and 
either  100b  or  102b,  or  in  History  101a  and  102b.  Those  planning  to  honor  in  history 
should  consult  the  special  regulations.  A  reading  knowledge  of  foreign  languages  is 
highly  desirable,  and  is  especially  recommended  for  students  planning  a  major  in 
history. 


INTRODUCTORY  COURSES 

100a  Ideas  and  Institutions  in  European  History,  250-1650.  The  rise  of  a  distinctive 
Latin  Christian  (medieval)  society  in  western  Europe;  the  emergence  of  new 
cultural  ideals  in  Renaissance  Italy;  religion  and  politics  in  the  Age  of  the 
Reformation.  Lee.  M  T  2;  dis.  M  3-5,  T  3-5,  T  4-6,  W  2-4,  W  7:30.  Mr. 
Nenner,  Director. 
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100b  The  Transformation  of  the  European  ]\'orld,  1600-1950.  An  analysis  of  the  major 
political,  social,  economic,  and  intellectual  currents  which,  after  the  disinte- 
gration of  a  unitary  Christian  society,  combined  to  forge  a  new  European 
order.    Lee.  M  T  2;  dis.  T  3-5,  W  7:30.    Mr.  Nenner,  Director. 

101a  Ideas  and  Institutions  in  Ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  500  B.C.  -  A.D.  325.  The  cultural 
bases  of  Western  Civilization  from  the  invention  of  democracy  in  Athens  to 
the  christianizing  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Lee.  W  Th  10;  dis.  F  10-12.  Mr. 
Cohn-Haft,  Director. 

102b  Varieties  of  Historical  Perspective.  Proseminars  on  topics  in  and  approaches  to 
history.  Limited  to  eighteen  students,  each  proseminar  is  suitable  for  fresh- 
and  sophomores  without  prior  training  in  history.  Open  also  to  juniors  and 
seniors.     Mr.  Large,  Director.     Topics  for  1975-76: 

A.  Patterns  in  Chinese  Rebellions.  A  study  of  challenges  to  political  authority 
considered  as  examples  of  a  type  of  recurring  event  in  history.  No  pre- 
vious work  in  Chinese  history  is  assumed.    M  7:30.     Mr.  Brooks. 

B.  Antiquity  in  Modern  Fiction.  Selected  topics  from  ancient  history  as  seen 
in  modern  plays,  novels,  and  short  stories.  Due  attention  will  be  paid 
to  the  question  of  the  reliability  of  these  works  as  history.  Th  11-12:50. 
Mr.  Cohn-Haft. 

C.  Institutions  and  Patterns  in  Learned  and  Popular  Culture  in  the  United  States 
during  the  Evolution  of  the  Modern  Industrial  State.    M  10-12.    Mrs.  Conway. 

D.  A  Tripartite  Medieval  ]Vorld.  An  examination  of  the  interaction  of  Latin 
Christian,  Greek  Christian  and  Islamic  society  from  the  christianization 
of  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  fourth  century  to  the  fall  of  Constantinople 
in  1453.    Th  4-6.     Mr.  Haddad. 

E.  The  Role  of  Historical  Personalities  from  1600  to  1815.  Th  11-12:50,  Mrs. 
Hoyt. 

F.  History  and  Literature,  1815-1960.  An  examination  of  political  and  social 
change  in  nineteenth-  and  twentieth-century  Europe  as  reflected  in  prose 
and  poetry.  Readings  from  Dickens,  Stendahl,  Flaubert,  Baudelaire, 
Fontane,  Dostoevsky,  Wilde,  Gide,  Mann,  Sartre  and  Grass.  T  3-5. 
Mr.  Large. 

G.  Society  and  Politics  in  Western  Europe,  1640-1940.  The  relationship  between 
social  structures  and  changes,  and  the  dominant  forms  of  political  be- 
havior and  the  major  political  upheavals  in  Western  Europe  from  the 
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English  Civil  War  to  the  Nazi  state  in  Germany.     M  3-5.     Ms.  Mc- 
Dougall. 

H.  Society  and  Politics  in  Western  Europe,  1640-7940.  See  G.  above.  T  3-5. 
Ms.  McDougall. 

I.  Revolution  and  Counterrevolution  in  Europe,  7789-1933.  This  is  a  survey  with 
the  focus  on  the  dynamics  of  revolution  and  counterrevolution  (cause, 
types,  ideas,  leadership,  etc.)  and  the  interrelations  between  the  two: 
the  French  Revolution;  the  theory  and  practice  of  Conservatism;  the 
Industrial  Revolution;  1848;  unification  movements  as  revolution  and 
counterrevolution;  The  Russian  Revolution;  the  Versailles  Settlement  as 
counterrevolution;  Weimar  Germany:  revolution  vs.  counterrevolution; 
Fascism:  counterrevolution  as  revolution.    M  7:30.    Mr.  von  Klemperer. 

J.  Revolution  and  Counterrevolution  in  Europe,  7789-7933.  See  I.  above.  W 
7:30.     Mr.  von  Klemperer. 

[K.  The  Middle  Ages  and  the  Renaissance  in  European  Thought,  7770-1870.  The 
images  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  of  the  Renaissance  in  England,  Germany 
and  France  as  reflected  in  literature,  politics,  historiography  and  the  fine 
arts  between  c.  1770  and  c.  1870.  Novels  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  works  by 
German  and  French  Romantic  writers  on  politics  and  history  as  well  as 
the  Gothic  Revival  in  architecture  will  be  studied  as  interrelated  cultural 
phenomena.  This  will  be  followed  by  an  examination  of  the  Romantic 
image  of  the  Renaissance  as  an  age  of  heroic  individualism.  A  brief 
epilogue  will  consider  the  outlook  and  aims  of  the  builders  of  Gothic 
Revival  architecture  in  the  United  States  in  the  late  nineteenth  and 
early  twentieth  century.     Mr.  Stieber.] 

LECTURES  AND  COLLOQUIA 

Lectures  (L)  are  unrestricted  as  to  size.  Colloquia  (C)  are  primarily  reading  and  dis- 
cussion courses  limited  to  20  students.  Lectures  and  Colloquia  are  open  to  all  stu- 
dents unless  otherwise  indicated. 

Antiquity 

201b  (L)  The  Ancient  Near  East.  Introduction  to  the  history  and  rediscovery  of  the 
earliest  civilizations  of  the  Near  East,  from  the  Sumerians  and  the  Old 
Kingdom  in  Egypt  to  the  Persian  Empire.  Th  F  8:40-9:50.  Mr.  Cohn- 
Haft. 

202a      (L)    The  Great  Age  of  Greece,  500-336  B.C.     W  Th  F  12.     Mr.  Cohn-Haft. 
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203b      (C)    The  Culture  of  Hellenistic  Greece,  336-30  B.C.    Th  4-6.     Mr.  Cohn-Haft. 
[204a     (C)    The  Roman  Republic.     Mr.  Cohn-Haft.] 
[205b    (L)    The  Roman  Empire.     Mr.  Cohn-Haft.] 

Islamic  Middle  East 

207a  (L)  The  Islamic  Middle  East  to  the  Fifteenth  Century.  The  emergence,  develop- 
ment and  decline  of  medieval  Islamic  civilization.  W  Th  F  10.  Mr. 
Haddad. 

208b  (L)  The  Islamic  Middle  East  since  the  Fifteenth  Century.  The  Ottoman  and 
Safavid  Empires  and  their  modern  successor  states;  the  transformation 
of  traditional  institutions  under  the  impact  of  the  West.  W  Th  F  10. 
Mr.  Haddad. 

Far  East 

211a  (L)  The  Far  East  to  1000.  The  development  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  civiliza- 
tions from  prehistoric  times  to  their  fully-realized  traditional  forms.  M 
T12,  W11,T11  at  the  option  of  the  instructor.    Mr.  Brooks. 

212b  (L)  The  Far  East  since  1000.  Later  evolution  and  modern  internationalization 
of  Chinese  and  Japanese  civilizations.  MT12,  W11,T11  at  the  option 
of  the  instructor.     Mr.  Brooks. 

213a  (C)  The  Medieval  Chinese  Experience.  Major  conditions  and  values  of  Chinese 
life  from  the  third  to  the  tenth  centuries.  Selected  poetic  and  narrative 
texts  will  be  examined  for  purposes  of  illustration.  M  T  W  Th  F  2. 
Mr.  Brooks. 

214b  (C)  The  Medieval  Chinese  Horizon.  An  extended  consideration  of  illustrative 
passages  from  the  Confucian  Analects  and  from  documents  in  early  Han 
history  as  sources  for  later  concepts  of  the  individual  and  the  state  and 
as  studies  in  the  formation  of  a  way  of  life.  Prerequisite:  213a.  M  T  W 
Th  F  2.    Mr.  Brooks. 

Amherst  48  (L)  Modern  Japan.  (To  be  given  at  Smith.)  An  introduction  to  Japan's 
political  and  intellectual  responses  to  the  threat  of  the  West  since  1800. 
Lectures,  readings  and  discussions  will  focus  on  late  Tokugawa  society, 
the  Meiji  Restoration  and  beginning  of  modernization,  the  growth  of 
nationalism  and  the  Pacific  War,  the  American  occupation  and  recovery 
of  national  independence  in  the  cold  war.  W  F  1:40-2:50.  Mr.  Moore 
(Amherst).     To  be  offered  second  semester. 
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Europe 

219a  (L)  Latin  Christian  Society,  300-1100.  The  formation  of  Latin  Christendom 
out  of  its  Roman,  Germanic,  and  Christian  elements.  M  12,  T  11-1, 
W  11.     Mr.  Little. 

220b  (L)  Latin  Christian  Society,  1000-1300.  The  formation  of  the  basic  struc- 
tures of  pre-industrial  Europe:  cities,  markets,  roads,  buildings,  univer- 
sities, monarchies,  "estates,"  parliaments,  and  the  various  forms  of  reli- 
gious life.    M  12,  T  11-1,  W  11.    Mr.  Little. 

223a  (C)  Europe  from  1300  to  1530  and  the  Civilization  of  the  Renaissance  in  Italy.  Th 
4-6.     Mr.  Gilbert. 

[224b  (L)  Europe  from  1475  to  1610:  the  Age  of  the  Reformation  and  the  Transition  to 
Early  Modern  Times.  Latin  Christian  society  on  the  eve  of  the  Reforma- 
tion; humanism  north  of  the  Alps;  religion  and  politics  in  the  Age  of  the 
Reformation.  Open  to  freshmen  by  permission  of  the  instructor  only. 
Mr.  Stieber.] 

[225a  (C)  Town  and  City  in  Pre-industrial  Europe,  1200-1700.  An  investigation  of 
urban  communities  which  will  include  town  geography  and  early  at- 
tempts at  urban  design;  town  government,  factional  regimes  and  guild 
oligarchies;  economic  and  social  structures;  and  urban  culture  and  pa- 
tronage. The  general  discussion  ox  all  these  topics  will  be  informed  by 
each  student's  research  on  a  particular  town  or  city.] 

227a  (L)  England  under  the  Tudors  and  Stuarts.  Political,  social,  and  intellectual 
history  of  England  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  M  12, 
TW  11,  T  12  at  the  option  of  the  instructor.    Mr.  Nenner. 

228b  (L)  England  from  Revolution  through  Industrialization.  Political,  social,  and  in- 
tellectual history  of  Britain  from  1689-1850.  M  12,  T  W  11,  T  12  at  the 
option  of  the  instructor.     Mr.  Nenner. 

[229a     (C)    Themes  in  English  History  since  1485.    Mr.  Nenner.] 

[231b  (L)  History  of  France  from  Renaissance  Monarchy  to  Jacobin  Republic,  1559-1793. 
An  examination  of  the  rise  and  decline  of  the  monarchical  ideal  in  France 
in  the  context  of  social  and  institutional  history.    Mrs.  Hoyt] 

[233b  (L)  France  since  Napoleon.  The  political,  social,  and  cultural  evolution  of 
modern  France:    1815  to  the  present.    Mr.  Large.] 

[235b    (L)   Germany  since  1870.] 
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[236a     (C)  Modern  Germany.     Mr.  von  Klemperer.] 

[239a    (L)   Russia  from  the  Kievan  Period  to  1801.    Miss  Afferica.] 

[240b    (L)   Russia  since  1801.     Miss  Afferica.] 

243a  (L)  Spain  and  Portugal  to  1700.  The  formation  of  Iberia;  the  Roman  legacy 
and  the  Visigothic  mirage;  Muslim  invasion  and  the  Christian  Recon- 
quista;  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  and  the  rise  of  Castile;  the  Habsburg 
empire:  the  old  world  and  the  new;  seventeenth-century  crisis  and  de- 
cline.    M  T  8:40,  W  9  at  the  option  of  the  instructor.     Ms.  Hirschberg. 

245b  (L)  The  Age  of  Monarchy  and  Revolution.  A  comparative  analysis  of  political, 
social  and  economic  problems  of  continental  Europe  from  the  end  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  War  to  the  French  Revolution.  Open  to  freshmen  by 
permission  of  the  instructor  only.    Th  F  8:40-9:50.    Mrs.  Hoyt. 

[246b  (L)  The  Search  for  Happiness.  The  intellectual  history  of  Europe  in  the  Age 
of  Enlightenment.     Mrs.  Hoyt.] 

247b  (L)  Intellectual  History  of  Europe  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Focus  on  three  broad 
currents:  the  Romantic  reaction  to  the  Enlightenment  tradition  and  the 
French  Revolution;  the  mid-century  vogue  of  positivistic  and  rationalistic 
social  theory,  as  well  as  cultural  realism;  and  the  revolt  against  positivism 
which  began  in  the  1890's.     M  T  W  9.     Mr.  Large. 

[248b    (C)  Intellectual  History  of  Europe  in  the  Twentieth  Century.    Mr.  von  Klemperer.] 

250a  (L)  Nineteenth-Century  Europe.  The  triumph  and  failure  of  nineteenth-century 
bourgeois  liberalism;  the  politics  and  culture  of  anti-liberal  mass  move- 
ments in  fin  de  siecle  Europe;  the  domestic  origins  of  imperialism  and 
world  war.     M  T  W  9.     Mr.  Large. 

251b  (L)  Europe  between  the  Two  World  Wars.  The  great  illusions:  the  Wilsonian 
and  Marxist  visions;  Europe  between  normality  and  crisis;  the  culture 
of  the  twenties  and  thirties;  the  problems  of  totalitarianism;  appeasement 
and  the  road  to  World  War  II.  M  T  1 :40-2:50,  W  3  at  the  option  of  the 
instructor.    Mr.  von  Klemperer. 

252a  (L)  Central  Europe  since  1815.  The  Habsburg  monarchy  and  its  successor 
states.  Problems  of  a  multinational  area  in  an  age  of  nationalism;  the 
interaction  between  this  area  and  the  great  powers.  Open  to  freshmen 
by  permission  of  the  instructor  only.  M  T  1 :40-2:50,  W  3  at  the  option 
of  the  instructor.     Mr.  von  Klemperer. 
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255b  (L)  Population  in  Western  European  History,  1100-1900.  An  introduction  to  the 
methods  and  findings  of  European  historical  demographers  and  an  in- 
dication of  how  their  work  on  birth  and  death  rates,  the  family,  and 
related  topics  has  altered  more  traditional  interpretation  of  Western 
European  history.    M  10-11:50,  T  10.     Ms.  McDougall. 

256a  (L)  Urbanization  and  the  City  in  Western  Europe,  1750-1900.  Population  growth, 
industrialization  and  urbanization;  urban  decay  and  renewal.  M  10- 
11:50,  T  10.     Ms.  McDougall. 

[257b  (L)  European  Society  under  the  Impact  of  Industrialization,  1750-1900.  A  compari- 
son of  the  socio-political  consequences  of  early,  late  and  slow  industriali- 
zation in  Britain,  Germany  and  France.     Ms.  McDougall.] 

Latin  America 

260a  (L)  Hispanic  America  in  the  Colonial  Period.  Spanish  and  Indian  civilization  on 
the  eve  of  the  discoveries;  explorers,  conquistadors  and  missionaries;  the 
crystallization  of  colonial  society;  the  transfer  and  transformation  of 
Indian  and  Iberian  institutions;  the  breakdown  of  empire  and  attempts 
at  reforms;  the  coming  of  the  Revolutions.  M  12,  TW  11,  T  12  at  the 
option  of  the  instructor.     Ms.  Hirschberg. 

261b  (L)  Latin  America  since  Independence.  A  topical  and  comparative  analysis  of  the 
independence  movements  and  subsequent  attempts  to  form  new  nations 
in  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries.  Topics  will  include:  the  origins 
and  nature  of  the  independence  movements;  the  search  for  national 
identities;  caudillismo  and  government  by  revolution;  the  role  of  the 
military;  the  slavery  issue;  agrarian  reform;  underdevelopment;  neo- 
colonialism and  the  Third  World;  Fidel,  Che,  Allende  and  revolutionary 
ideology.  W  F  2-3:30.  Ms.  Hirschberg.  To  be  given  at  Amherst 
College. 

262b  (C)  Mexico  from  Aztec  Empire  to  Modern  Republic.  Topic  for  1975-76:  The 
Role  of  Revolution  in  Mexican  History.    W  7:30.     Ms.  Hirschberg. 

[263b    (C)  Latin  America.     Ms.  Hirschberg.] 

United  States 

266a  (L)  The  Colonial  Experience  in  North  America.  Utopian  dreams  and  commercial 
realities;  acculturation  of  Europeans,  Indians,  and  Africans;  uses  of  land 
and  labor;  Anglicized  colonies  in  an  imperial  system;  religious-political 
revitalization  and  the  American  Revolution.  W  Th  F  10.    Mr.  Salisbury. 
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268a  (L)  America  as  a  New  Nation:  The  Federalists  and  Republicans,  1789-1808.  Ide- 
ological and  political  developments  during  the  age  of  Washington  and 
Jefferson.  Principal  themes:  the  emergence  and  definition  of  an  ideol- 
ogy of  party  and  faction,  the  conflict  between  agrarian  and  entrepre- 
neurial views  of  the  world,  and  the  unsettling  impact  of  the  French 
Revolution  and  its  consequences  in  Europe.  Th  F  8:40-9:50.  Mr.  El- 
kins. 

269b  (L)  Antebellum  America,  1808-1860.  The  primary  focus  will  be  on  the  changing 
character  of  American  politics  between  Jefferson  and  Lincoln.  Topics 
will  include:  the  second  party-system,  slavery,  abolitionism,  westward 
expansion,  the  Republicans,  and  the  politics  of  secession.  Th  F  8:40- 
9:50.     Mr.  Elkins. 

270b  (C)  The  History  of  the  South  since  the  Civil  War.  Topics  will  include  Recon- 
struction and  its  aftermath,  the  Populist  revolt,  disfranchisement  and 
segregation,  the  impact  of  depression  and  war,  desegregation  and  the 
struggle  fof  civil  rights.     Th  4-6.     Mr.  Elkins. 

271b  (L)  The  Roots  of  Modern  America,  1860-1919.  Topics  will  include  the  back- 
ground of  the  Civil  War,  the  War  and  Reconstruction,  Indian  policy, 
industrialization,  urban  growth,  immigrant  culture,  late  nineteenth- 
century  agrarian  and  middle-class  reform  movements,  working-class  pro- 
test, imperial  expansion,  the  Progressive  era,  and  American  involvement 
in  the  First  World  War.     Th  11-12:50,  F  12.     Mr.  Weinstein. 

272b  (L)  United  States  Social  History  since  1815.  The  human  implications  for  growth 
and  modernization.  Focal  topics  include  the  family,  sex  roles,  labor, 
ethnicity,  poverty  and  affluence,  alienation  and  community,  social  ide- 
ologies and  movements.    Th  F  8:40-9:50.     Mr.  Salisbury. 

[273a  (L)  Contemporary  America:  World  War  I  to  the  Present.  Topics  include  the  de- 
cline of  Progressivism,  American  involvement  in  World  War  I,  business 
civilization  in  the  1920's,  American  society  and  the  Great  Depression, 
the  United  States  as  a  global  power,  and  post- World  War  II  American 
society.     Mr.  Weinstein.] 

[275a     (L)   Intellectual  History  of  the  United  States,  1620-1860.     Mr.  Wilson.] 

276a  (C)  Intellectual  History  of  the  United  States,  1860  to  the  Present.  T  1 1-12:50.  Mr. 
Boyer. 
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Methodological,  Comparative, 
Cross-Listed,  and  Interdepartmental 

280a  (C)  Problems  of  Inquiry.  Introduction  to  the  method  of  historical  research, 
analysis,  and  writing.  For  honors  students.  Topic  for  1975-76:  Re- 
sistance and  Collaboration  in  History.     M  7:30.     Mr.  von  Klemperer. 

281a,     (C)    (Education  381a,  [381b]).      The  Teaching  oj  History  and  the  Social  Studies. 

[281b]  A  course  for  prospective  teachers  of  history  and  social  studies  at  the 

secondary  level.  Classroom  procedure  and  curriculum  in  secondary 
school  history  and  related  subjects;  organization  and  presentation  of  sub- 
ject matter.  Two  class  hours  with  observation  and  directed  intern 
teaching.  Recommended  background:  Education  232b.  Admission  by 
permission  of  the  instructor.    T  3-5.     Mr.  Fink  (Education). 

[282a  (C)  History,  Historians,  and  Meaning  in  History.  A  study  of  the  development  of 
historical  thought  and  its  place  in  the  history  of  ideas.     Mrs.  Hoyt.] 

283b  (C)  A  Psychoanalytical  Dimension  in  Cultural  History.  Psychoanalytical  theory 
and  its  application  to  European  and  American  culture  in  various  time 
periods.  Prerequisite:  two  semester  courses  in  European  and/or  Ameri- 
can history.    W  7:30.     Dr.  Seton,  Mr.  Little. 

[284b     (C)   Modern  Imperialism.'] 

285b  (L)  American  Economic  History:  1870-7950.  The  rise  of  industrialism  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  response  to  it.  Analysis  of  American  economic 
development,  the  problems  it  created,  and  the  ways  in  which  Americans 
have  tried  to  cope  with  these  problems.  Recommended  background: 
Economics  110a  or  110b.    W  Th  F  10.     Mr.  Aldrich  (Economics). 

286b  (L)  (Afro- American  Studies  277b).  History  of  Black  Americans.  An  examina- 
tion of  the  broad  contours  of  the  history  of  the  Afro-American  in  the 
United  States.  Students  will  consider  the  cosmology  of  the  West  African, 
American  slavery  systems  and  the  black  American's  resistance,  the  rise 
of  Jim  Crow,  W.  E.  B.  Du  Bois',  Booker  Washington's  and  Marcus 
Garvey's  philosophies  of  protest,  the  tactics  of  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr., 
A.  Phillip  Randolph  and  Malcolm  X.  W  1 :40-2:50,  Th  3.  Mr.  Marable 
(Afro- American  Studies). 

287b  (C)  Comparative  Slave  Systems  in  the  Americas.  A  review  of  the  slave  cultures  of 
the  black  diaspora  in  Africa,  Brazil,  the  West  Indies  and  the  American 
South.  The  economics  of  the  plantation,  the  black  personality,  slave 
resistance  and  abolition  are  examined.  Th  11-12:50.  Mr.  Marable 
(Afro- American  Studies). 
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[288b  (L)  History  and  Literature  of  Divided  Germany:  1945  to  the  Present.  De-nazifica- 
tion  and  "re-education";  comparative  politics  and  institutions  in  the 
German  Democratic  Republic  (GDR)  and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many (FRG);  comparative  literary  trends;  confrontation  with  the  Ger- 
man legacy  vs.  Socialist  Realism  and  the  view  of  the  future;  popular 
culture  in  the  East  and  West:  drama,  film,  the  press.  Mr.  Hoffmann 
(German),  Mr.  Large.] 

289a  (C)  The  Social  and  Intellectual  Context  of  Feminist  Ideologies  in  Nineteenth-  and 
Twentieth-Century  America.  A  study  of  the  social  forces  which  have  given 
rise  to  feminist  or  anti-feminist  views.  Questions  examined  will  include: 
the  nature  of  radicalizing  experience  for  women  in  different  historical 
contexts,  the  impact  of  the  cult  of  domesticity,  sex  stereotypes  and  femin- 
ist theoretical  analysis.     M  10-12.     Mrs.  Conway. 

290a  (C)  The  History  of  Women:  Women  and  the  Family  in  Western  Europe,  1760-7960. 
An  evaluation  of  the  theories  of  women's  place  in  the  home,  as  wife  and 
mother,  in  the  light  of  women's  actual  roles  in  the  changing  family 
structure,  economy,  society  and  politics  of  Western  Europe,  1760-1960. 
Th  11-12:50.    Ms.  McDougall. 

291b  (C)  Topics  in  Comparative  History.  Topic  for  1975-76:  Spanish  and  English 
Colonial  Societies  in  the  New  World.  A  consideration  of  the  compara- 
tive approach  to  historical  problems.  Specific  topics  for  comparison  will 
be  drawn  from  the  social,  political,  economic,  cultural,  and  intellectual 
histories  of  the  two  New  World  empires.  F  10-11:50.  Ms.  Hirschberg, 
Mr.  Salisbury. 

293a  (L)  American  Ideas  and  Institutions.  A  study  of  American  life  and  thought 
through  intensive  analysis  of  four  representative  generations  from  the 
eighteenth  to  the  twentieth  century.  The  adaptation  of  American  values 
to  changing  economic,  political,  and  social  conditions.  Open  to  fresh- 
men by  permission  of  the  instructors.  Topic  for  1975-76:  History  and 
Social  Sciences,  the  Revolutionary  and  Jacksonian  Generations.  Th  4- 
6.     Mr.  Elkins,  Mr.  Salisbury. 

293b  (L)  American  Ideas  and  Institutions.  A  study  of  American  life  and  thought 
through  intensive  analysis  of  four  representative  generations  from  the 
eighteenth  to  the  twentieth  century.  The  adaptation  of  American  values 
to  changing  economic,  political,  and  social  conditions.  Open  to  fresh- 
men by  permission  of  the  instructors.  Topic  for  1975-76:  History  and 
Literature,  the  1890's  and  the  1930's.  T  3-5.  Mr.  Salisbury,  Mr. 
Zarov  (English). 
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296a      (C)    The  Concept  of  Nature  from  the    Pre-Socratics  to  Newton.     Th  7:30.     Ms. 
Burlingame. 

297b      (C)  Science  from  Newton  to   1900.     The  role  of  the  biological  and  physical 
sciences  in  shaping  the  modern  world  view.    Th  7:30.    Ms.  Burlingame. 

SEMINARS 

301a,  301b  Special  Studies.  By  permission  of  the  department,  for  qualified  upper- 
classmen. 

307b      Problems  in  the  History  of  the  Islamic  Middle  East.     Mr.  Haddad. 

317a  Imperial  China.  Topics  will  be  chosen  according  to  student  interest  from  in- 
stitutional, political,  social,  economic,  military,  philosophical,  scientific,  liter- 
ary, or  other  aspects  of  traditional  Chinese  civilization.  A  reading  knowledge 
of  medieval  Chinese  is  desirable,  but  work  based  on  English-language  sources 
can  also  be  accommodated.     M  7:30.     Mr.  Brooks. 

[319b  School  and  Society  in  the  Latin  West,  400-1400.  The  connection  between  educa- 
tional programs  -  ideal  and  actual  -  and  the  societies  in  which  they  appeared, 
from  late  antiquity  to  the  early  modern  era.     Mr.  Little.] 

320b  Problems  in  Franciscan  and  Dominican  History.  The  lives  of  St.  Francis  and  St. 
Dominic  and  the  ways  these  were  treated  in  literature  and  painting  from  the 
early  thirteenth  to  the  mid-fifteenth  centuries.     M  3-5.     Mr.  Little. 

[324b  Topics  in  European  History,  1300-1600.  Topic  for  1976-77:  The  Position  of  the 
Aristocracy  in  European  Society,  1300-1600.  The  transformation  of  the 
aristocracy  in  Western  and  Central  Europe  in  the  period  1300-1600.  Atten- 
tion will  be  devoted  to  modifications  in  the  military  and  economic  bases  of 
aristocratic  power  as  well  as  to  changes  in  the  education  and  the  self-image 
of  the  nobility,  and  to  how  these  changes  affected  the  aristocracy's  political 
role  in  European  society  at  large.     Mr.  Stieber.] 

327a  Topics  in  British  History.  Topic  for  1975-76:  The  Politics  of  Religious  Dissent 
in  Tudor  England.     M  3-5.     Mr.  Nenner. 

[332b    Problems  in  the  French  Revolution.     Mrs.  Hoyt.] 

[339a     Topics  in  Russian  History.     Miss  Afferica.] 
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[346a    Problems  in  Eighteenth-Century  Intellectual  History.     Mrs.  Hoyt.] 

[347b     Topics  in  European  Intellectual  History.] 

350a  Modern  Europe.  Topic  for  1975-76:  The  "Home  Front"  in  the  First  World 
War.  The  effects  of  the  Great  War  on  society  and  culture  in  England,  France 
and  Germany,  1914-1918.     M  3-5.     Mr.  Large. 

[355b  Topics  in  European  Social  History.     Ms.  McDougall.] 

[361b  Problems  in  the  History  of  Latin  America.     Ms.  Hirschberg.] 

[362a  Change  and  Continuity  in  Brazilian  Society.] 

[365a  Topics  in  Colonial  American  History.     Alternates  with  372a.     Mr.  Salisbury.] 

366b  The  American  Revolution,  1763-1789.  The  movement  for  independence,  the 
development  of  a  republican  ideology,  the  military  and  diplomatic  history  of 
the  war,  the  establishment  of  new  frames  of  government.  M  7:30.  Mr. 
Elkins. 

[371a  The  United  States  in  the  Gilded  Age.  Social  and  economic  change,  cultural  life, 
and  political  themes  in  late  nineteenth-century  America.     Mr.  Weinstein.] 

372a  Problems  in  United  States  Social  History.  Topic  for  1975-76:  Collective  Behavior 
and  Social  Change.  An  examination  of  such  phenomena  as  religious  revivals 
and  group  violence  in  their  social  and  historical  settings.  Attention  will  be 
given  to  specific  incidents  from  all  periods  of  American  history  with  emphasis 
on  their  meaning  for  both  participants  and  non-participants,  and  on  historio- 
graphical  problems.     Th  11-12:50.     Mr.  Salisbury. 

373b  The  United  States  since  1945.  Topic  for  1975-76:  American  Society  and  the 
Cold  War.     Th  4-6.     Mr.  Weinstein. 

[375a    Problems  in  United  States  Intellectual  History.    Mr.  Wilson.] 

382b  Nature  and  Meaning  of  History.  Inquiry  into  philosophical  questions  that  under- 
lie historical  study.  Required  of  seniors  in  history  honors.  A  limited  number 
of  non-honors  students  may  be  admitted  by  permission  of  the  instructor.  M 
7:30.     Mrs.  Hoyt. 

383a  An  Introduction  to  Archives.  Research  topics;  analysis  and  evaluation  of  prob- 
lems in  archival  methodology  and  historical  scholarship.  M  3-5.  Miss 
Murdock. 
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391a  Topics  in  Comparative  History,  Topic  for  1975-76:  Fascism  and  the  Crisis  of 
the  European  Mind.     W  7:30.     Mr.  von  Klemperer. 

[395b     (C)  Interdepartmental  Seminar  in  Economics,  Government,  History,  and  Sociology.] 

[397b  397b.  The  Scientific  Revolution:  1600-1800.  The  influence  of  theology  and  phi- 
losophy on  the  history  of  science.  Topics  include  the  role  of  teleology  and 
natural  theology  in  the  development  of  astronomy,  geology,  and  biology, 
and  the  interrelations  of  science  and  religion.    Ms.  Burlingame.] 

GRADUATE  COURSES 

400a,  400b     Research  and  Thesis. 

401a,  401b  Special  Problems  in  Historical  Study.  Arranged  individually  with  graduate 
students. 

[421a    Problems  in  Early  Modern  History.] 

441a      Problems  in  Modern  European  History.    F  3-5.    Mr.  Cohn-Haft. 

471a      Problems  in  American  History.     T  11-1.     Mr.  Salisbury. 

THE  MAJOR 

Advisers:  Mr.  Cohn-Haft,  Mr.  Elkins,  Ms.  Hirschberg,  Mr.  Large,  Mr.  Little,  Ms. 
McDougall,  Mr.  Nenner,  Mr.  Salisbury,  Mr.  von  Klemperer,  Mr.  Weinstein 
(second  semester). 

Adviser  for  Study  Abroad:    Mr.  Little. 

All  sophomores  planning  to  study  abroad  and  seniors  returning  from  abroad  (except 
those  who  honor)  must  have  their  programs  approved  by  the  departmental  study 
abroad  adviser. 

The  history  major  is  constituted  by  ten  semester  courses,  distributed  as  follows: 

1)  The  basis  for  the  major  will  normally  be  one  of  the  following  combinations: 
100a  and  100b 

100a  and  102b 
100a  and  101a 
101a  and  102b 

2)  Major  field  of  concentration  (3  semester  courses,  of  which  one  must  be  a 

seminar) ; 
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3)  Minor  field  of  concentration  (2  semester  courses  outside  the  major  field); 

4)  Additional  courses  (three  semester  courses,  two  of  which  may  be  in  a  related 
discipline). 

Students  who  enter  the  major  as  upperclassmen  or  who  have  performed  successfully 
on  either  the  College's  own  advanced  placement  examinations  or  the  College 
Board  A. P.  examination  in  European  history  are  encouraged  to  consult  with  one 
of  the  major  advisers  in  the  department  on  how  the  requirement  of  a  basis  for  the 
major  applies  to  their  particular  case. 

Students  whose  major  field  is  the  Far  East  may  offer  History  211a-212b  as  a  "second 
basis"  for  the  major,  in  lieu  of  a  minor  field.  Detailed  information  on  require- 
ments and  opportunities  within  the  major  is  contained  in  the  pamphlet  "Programs 
in  Far  Eastern  History"  which  may  be  obtained  from  the  departmental  office. 

The  major  field  of  concentration  may  be  chosen  from  among  the  following: 

Antiquity 

Islamic  Middle  East 

Far  East 

Latin  Christian  Society  (300-1400) 

Early  Modern  Europe 

{either  Renaissance-Reformation,  1300-1610 

or  The  Age  of  Monarchy,  1600-1815) 
Modern  Europe 

{either  Nineteenth-Century  Europe,  1789-1919 

or  Contemporary  Europe,  1890  to  the  present) 
Latin  America 
United  States 

The  minor  field  of  concentration  should  consist  of  two  history  courses  that  are  closely 
related  in  terms  of  either  chronological  period,  geographical  area,  subject  area,  or 
a  specialized  branch  of  historical  inquiry. 

All  history  majors  will  be  expected  to  undergo  a  test  of  competence  in  their  senior 
year.    This  requirement  may  be  met  in  either  of  the  following  ways: 

EITHER: 

A.      A  two-part  examination: 

1)    Historiography:  a  written  examination  based  on    a    historiographical 
question  distributed  at  the  beginning  of  the  senior  year. 
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2)  Subject  Matter:  the  student's  choice  of  a  written  or  oral  examination 
which  will  normally  be  answered  on  the  basis  of  the  major  field  of  con- 
centration. The  questions  will  be  based  on  topics  for  study  distributed 
at  the  beginning  of  the  senior  year. 


OR: 


B.  A  critical  essay  on  one  or  two  books  of  importance  in  the  student's  major 
field.  Students  who  choose  this  option  will  be  expected  to  defend  their 
essays  orally  with  their  readers  about  one  week  after  the  date  of  submission. 
In  the  defense  of  their  essays,  students  will  be  expected  to  demonstrate  a 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  general  field  of  which  the  specific  topic  of 
their  essay  forms  a  part. 

The  two-part  examination  will  be  given  twice:  (1)  at  the  end  of  January  before  the 
second  semester  and  (2)  at  the  end  of  the  second  semester  in  May.  The  option 
of  the  critical  essay  with  the  oral  defense  is  available  only  at  the  end  of  January 
before  the  second  semester.  Further  detailed  information  concerning  the  examina- 
tion of  competence  in  any  given  year  is  available  at  the  departmental  office. 

HONORS 

Director:    Ms.  McDougall. 

Students  eligible  for  the  Honors  Program  normally  enter  as  juniors.  Seniors  return- 
ing from  a  junior  year  at  other  institutions  and  the  Junior  Years  Abroad  may  also 
apply.  A  candidate  for  admission  will  normally  present  the  basis  as  defined  for 
regular  majors  and  at  least  one  other  course  in  history. 

Honors  students  will  present  ten  semester  courses  for  the  history  major.     They  will 
prepare  only  one  field  of  concentration  selected  from  the  following: 

Antiquity 

Islamic  Middle  East 

Far  East 

The  Formation  of  Latin  Christian  Society  (400-1400) 

Latin  Christian  Society  in  Transformation  (1000-1600) 

Early  Modern  Europe  (1300-1815) 

Modern  Europe  (1789-present) 

Latin  America 

United  States 

In  addition,  the  honors  student's  program  should  include  the  following: 

1)      History  280a  (taken  ordinarily  in  first  semester  of  junior  year); 
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2)  Ancient  Studies  (one  semester  course)  in  ancient  history  or  one  of  the  follow- 

ing related  courses:     Art  211a,  Art  212b,  Government  260a,  Philosophy 
124a; 

3)  Honors  thesis  (for  single  or  double  credit,  either  in  consecutive  semesters  or 

first  semester  of  senior  year),  due  on  first  day  of  second  semester; 

4)  History  382b  (taken  in  second  semester  of  senior  year). 

Seminars  or  Special  Studies  for  honors  students  will  be  offered  in  conjunction  with 
selected  lecture  courses.  During  the  advising  period,  students  should  consult  with 
the  departmental  Director  of  Honors  about  this  arrangement. 

In  each  semester  of  the  junior  and  senior  year  students  will  take  a  minimum  of  one 
such  attached  seminar,  regular  seminar,  or  colloquium,  either  within  or  outside 
the  department.  In  the  senior  year  a  research  workshop  will  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity for  students  to  discuss  the  results  of  work  in  progress.  Honors  students  will 
have  the  option  of  taking  three  courses  for  credit  and  a  fourth  course  for  honors 
credit  in  the  first  semester  of  the  senior  year.  In  spring  of  the  senior  year  the 
student  will  be  examined  orally  on  the  larger  field  from  which  the  subject  of  her 
thesis  was  chosen  and  will,  in  addition,  present  a  written  exercise  on  a  problem 
posed  at  the  beginning  of  the  Honors  Program  in  the  junior  year. 


HISTORY  OF  SCIENCE 

See  p.  62. 
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professor:       Giuseppe  Velli,  dottore  in  lettere,  Chair 
assistant  professors:     §Margherita  Silvi  Dinale,  dottore  in  lettere 
Iole  Fiorillo  Magri,  a.m.,  dottore  in  lingue 
e  letterature  straniere 

instructor:       Vittorio  R.  Felaco,  m.a. 

It  is  recommended  that  students  planning  to  major  in  Italian  take  History  100a, 
one  course  in  modern  European  history,  and  Philosophy  124a,  b.  Those  intending 
to  spend  the  junior  year  in  Italy  should  consult  the  Adviser  about  preparatory 
courses. 

The  prerequisite  for  226  and  all  advanced  courses  is  11  0d  or  112.  In  all  literature 
courses  majors  will  be  required  to  write  in  Italian;  non-majors  may  do  written  work 
in  English. 

A.  LANGUAGE 

111  Elementary  Course.  MTW9;  WTh  F  12;  laboratory  work  and  weekly  con- 
versation meetings.  A  special  section  for  juniors  and  seniors  who  wish  greater 
emphasis  on  reading  ability  will  be  given.    Mr.  Felaco,  Mrs.  Magri. 

1  10d  Intensive  Elementary  Course.  M  T  W  Th  F  2,  W  3.  Laboratory  work  and  week- 
ly conversation  meetings.    Three  semesters'  credit.    Mr.  Felaco,  Mrs.  Magri. 

lllDb  Intensive  Elementary  Course.  Offers  the  same  program  of  intensive  study  as  the 
first  semester  of  110d.  M  T  W  Th  F  8,  Th  9.  One  and  one-half  semesters' 
credit.     Mr.  Felaco,  Mrs.  Magri. 

112  Intermediate  Course.  Reading  from  modern  Italian  literature,  including 
grammar  and  composition;  followed  by  a  survey  of  Italian  civilization. 
Prerequisite:  two  entrance  units  in  Italian  or  1 1 1.  M  T  W  9.  Conversation 
and  discussion  meetings.     Mr.  Velli. 

227a  Intermediate  Composition.  Reading  of  and  comment  on  contemporary,  not 
exclusively  literary,  Italian  texts  with  special  emphasis  on  syntax  and  style. 
Italian-English  and  English-Italian  translation.  Prerequisite:  110d,  112,  or 
permission  of  the  department.    Hours  to  be  arranged.    Mrs.  Magri. 

[331b  Advanced  Composition.  Continuation  of  227a  with  emphasis  on  composition. 
Prerequisite:  227a  or  permission  of  the  department.  Hours  to  be  arranged. 
Mrs.  Magri.] 
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B.  LITERATURE 

226  Survey  of  Italian  Literature.  Reading  of  outstanding  works,  and  considera- 
tion of  their  cultural  and  social  background.  Hours  to  be  arranged. 
Mr.  Felaco. 

301,  301a,  301b  Special  Studies.  By  permission  of  the  department  for  senior  majors 
who  have  had  three  semester  courses  above  the  introductory  level.  Members 
of  the  department. 

336        Dante:     Vita  Nuova,  Divina  Commedia.     M  10-11:50.     Mr.  Velli. 

337a  Selected  Readings  from  "Rerum  Vulgarium  Fragmenta."  Emphasis  on  the  culture 
and  style  of  Petrarch.  Reasons  for  and  nature  of  Petrarchism  and  its  Euro- 
pean diffusion.  Particular  attention  will  be  given  to  Petrarch's  influence  on 
French  and  English  Renaissance  poetry.  Bilingual  texts.  Conducted  in 
English.    T  11-12:50.    Mr.  Velli. 

337b  Boccaccio's  Decameron.  Themes,  structure  and  style.  Boccaccio's  place  in  the 
tradition  of  European  narrative.  Bilingual  texts.  Conducted  in  English. 
T  11-12:50.    Mr.  Velli. 

[338a  Machiavelli  and  Renaissance  Thought.  Reading  of  77  Principe  with  ample  selec- 
tions from  Discorsi  sopra  la  Prima  Deca  di  Tito  Livio  and  from  literary  works 
(Mandragola,  Belfagor,  Lettere).    Hours  to  be  arranged.     Mr.  Velli.] 

338b  Ariosto's  Orlando  Furioso  and  the  Literary  Ideals  of  the  Renaissance.  Analysis  of 
the  work  and  reading  of  significant  episodes.  Tasso's  Gerusalemme  Liberata 
and  the  spirit  of  the  late  sixteenth  century.  Analysis  of  Tasso's  lyricism  and 
the  pre-baroque  character  of  his  art.    T  11-12:50.    Mr.  Velli. 

[339a  Culture  and  Literature  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  Selected  readings  from  Vico's 
Scienza  Nuova  and  Autobiografia;  "La  Frusta  letteraria"  and  "II  Caffe";  Goldo- 
ni's  theatre;  Alfieri's  Vita  and  his  tragedies;  Foscolo's  Le  ultime  lettere  di  Jacopo 
Ortis,  Sonetti,  and  Sepolcri.     Th  11-12:50.     Mrs.  Dinale.] 

339b  Italian  Romanticism.  Leopardi:  selected  readings  from  his  Canti.  Manzoni: 
I  Promessi  Sposi,  and  selections  from  minor  works.    Th  11-12:50.    Mr.  Velli. 

[342b  Contemporary  Literature  and  Cinema.  A  parallel  study  of  fiction  and  film  from 
post-war  Neo-realism  to  the  present  time.  Works  by  Verga,  Visconti,  De 
Sica,  Bassani,  Rossellini,  Pavese,  Antonioni,  Vittorini,  Moravia,  Fellini,  and 
Bellocchio  will  be  analyzed.  Conducted  in  English.  Th  11-12:50,  W  12. 
Film  viewing  M  7  or  T  3.     Mrs.  Dinale.] 
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GRADUATE 

Adviser:     Mr.  Velli. 

450,  450a,  450b     Research  and  Thesis. 

451,  451a,  451b     Advanced  Studies. 

THE  MAJOR 

Advisers:    Mrs.  Dinale,  Mr.  Velli. 

Adviser  for  Study  Abroad:     Mr.  Velli. 

Based  on  110d  or  112. 

Requirements:  nine  semester  courses,  in  addition  to  the  basis  and  including  the 
following:  226;  331b;  336;  337a  or  b;  338a  or  b;  two  of  the  following:  339a,  339b, 
342b. 

A  comprehensive  examination  based  on  the  requirements  for  the  major. 

HONORS 

Directors:    Mrs.  Dinale,  Mr.  Velli. 
Based  on  HOd  or  112. 

Requirements:  nine  semester  courses  in  addition  to  the  basis,  as  in  the  major,  and  a 
long  paper  (a  semester  of  independent  work). 

Two  examinations:  one  in  the  general  field  of  Italian  literature;  one  in  linguistic 
preparation. 
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professors:       Bert  Mendelson,  ph.d.,  Chair 
Alice  B.  Dickinson,  ph.d. 
associate  professors:      Marjorie  Lee  Senechal,  ph.d. 
IDavid  Warren  Cohen,  ph.d. 
IJames  Joseph  Callahan,  ph.d. 
assistant  professors:       Alice  Jeanne  LaDuke,  ph.d. 

Helen  Elizabeth  Adams,  ph.d. 
Michael  O.  Albertson,  ph.d. 
James  Hedlund,  ph.d. 
Phyllis  Cassidy,  ph.d. 
Gail  Walker,  ph.d. 

lecturer:       Stanley  Wagon,  ph.d. 

Students  planning  to  take  courses  in  mathematics  are  expected  to  offer  at  least 
three  entrance  credits  in  mathematics;  those  planning  to  major  in  mathematics  are 
advised  to  take  courses  in  mathematics  throughout  the  freshman  and  sophomore 
years.     A  course  in  astronomy  or  physics  is  also  recommended. 

[100a  Topics  in  Finite  Mathematics  I.  A  selection  of  elementary  concepts  from  prob- 
ability, game  theory,  matrix  theory  and  linear  programming  with  applica- 
tions.   No  prerequisite.    Mr.  Albertson.] 

102a  Pre-calculus  Mathematics.  Inequalities,  lines,  slopes,  polynomials,  functions, 
graphs,  trigonometry.  For  students  who  need  additional  preparation  be- 
fore taking  calculus.  Prerequisite:  three  entrance  units  in  mathematics,  not 
including  analytic  geometry.  M  T  W  9,  T  8  at  the  option  of  the  instructor; 
W  Th  F  10,  F  11  at  the  option  of  the  instructor.     Ms.  Adams. 

102b  A  repetition  of  102a.  M  T  W  9,  T  8  at  the  option  of  the  instructor.  Mr. 
Hedlund. 

103a  Calculus  I.  The  derivative,  the  antiderivative,  differentiation,  applications  to 
graphs,  optimization  problems,  the  definite  integral.  M  T  W  9,  T  10  at  the 
option  of  the  instructor;  Ml  2,  TWll,T12at  the  option  of  the  instructor; 
W  Th  F  10,  F  11  at  the  option  of  the  instructor;  W  Th  F  12,  Th  1 1  at  the 
option  of  the  instructor;  W  Th  F  2,  Th  3  at  the  option  of  the  instructor.  Mem- 
bers of  the  department. 

103b  Repetition  of  103a.  M  T  W  9,  T  8  at  the  option  of  the  instructor;  W  F  12 
Th  11,  Th  12  at  the  option  of  the  instructor;  W  Th  F  10,  F  11  at  the  option 
of  the  instructor;  Ml  2,  TWll,T12at  the  option  of  the  instructor. 

104a  Calculus  II.  Inverse  functions,  finding  antiderivatives,  infinite  sequences  and 
series,  power  series  and  polynomial  approximations.  M  T  W  9,  T  8  at  the 
option  of  the  instructor;  M  12,  T  W  11,  T  12  at  the  option  of  the  instruc- 
tor; W  Th  F  10,  F  11  at  the  option  of  the  instructor;  W  Th  F  12,  Th  11  at 
the  option  of  the  instructor.     Members  of  the  department. 
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104b  Repetition  of  104a.  M  T  W  9,  T  10  at  the  option  of  the  instructor;  M  12, 
T  W  11,  T  12  at  the  option  of  the  instructor;  W  Th  F  10,  F  11  at  the  option 
of  the  instructor;  W  Th  F  12,  Th  11  at  the  option  of  the  instructor;  W  Th 
F  2,  Th  3  at  the  option  of  the  instructor.    Members  of  the  department. 

109b  The  Teaching  of  Elementary  Mathematics.  A  course  for  prospective  teachers  in 
elementary  school.  Selection  and  presentation  of  mathematics  in  the  pri- 
mary curriculum.  Observation,  directed  teaching  and  tutoring,  and  two 
class  hours  weekly.  No  prerequisite  in  mathematics.  Open  only  to  juniors 
and  seniors.     Offered  in  alternate  years.     Th  4-5:50. 

110b  Introduction  to  Symmetry.  The  mathematical  theory  of  repeating  patterns, 
studied  through  ornamental  patterns  and  applied  to  the  structure  of  crystals. 
Crystals  are  grown  and  the  physical  consequences  of  their  internal  symmetry 
are  explored.  Not  intended  for  mathematics  or  science  majors.  No  prereq- 
uisite.    Discussion-laboratory.     T  Th  1:40-2:50.     Ms.  Senechal. 

113a  Computer  Programming.  Introduction  to  Fortran.  No  prerequisite.  No  credit. 
Students  planning  to  take  115a  should  not  register  for  113a  or  b.  Hours  to 
be  arranged  through  computer  center  or  the  instructor. 

113b     A  repetition  of  113a. 

115a  Introduction  to  Computer  Science.  Fortran  programming,  machine  languages, 
assembly  language,  operating  systems,  flow  charting,  and  sorting  techniques. 
Two  class  hours  and  a  two  hour  laboratory  to  be  arranged.  No  prerequisite. 
M  T  10.     Mr.  Albertson. 

115b     A  repetition  of  115a.     M  T  10.     Mr.  Hedlund. 

200b  Introduction  to  Numerical  Methods.  Application  of  numerical  methods  to  power 
series,  roots  of  equations,  simultaneous  equations,  numerical  integration,  and 
ordinary  differential  equations.  Prerequisite:  104a  or  b  and  some  knowledge 
of  Fortran.    Offered  in  alternate  years.    M  10-11:50,  T  10.    Mr.  Albertson. 

201a  Linear  Algebra.  Vector  spaces,  matrices,  linear  transformations,  systems  of 
linear  equations.  Prerequisite:  104a  or  b,  or  permission  of  a  major  adviser 
in  mathematics.     M  T  2,  W  3;  W  Th  F  10.     Members  of  the  department. 

201b     A  repetition  of  201  a.    M  T  2,  W  3;  W  Th  F  10.    Members  of  the  department. 

202a  Calculus  III.  Vectors,  partial  differentiation,  and  multiple  integration  with 
applications.  Prerequisite:  104a  or  b;  201a  or  b  is  suggested.  M  T  W  9; 
W  F  2,  Th  3.     Members  of  the  department. 

202b     A  repetition  of  202a.     M  T  W  9.     Members  of  the  department. 
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[203a     Topics  in  Discrete  Mathematics^] 

204b  Topics  in  Applied  Mathematics.  Prerequisite:  201a  or  b  and  202a  or  b,  or  per- 
mission of  the  instructor.    W  Th  F  12.    Ms.  LaDuke. 

207a  Fundamental  Concepts  of  Mathematics.  Topics  will  include  set  theory,  axioma- 
tic systems  and  models,  relations  and  functions,  transfinite  numbers,  para- 
doxes, methods  of  proof.  Prerequisite:  201a  or  b,  or  202a  or  b,  or  permission 
of  the  instructor.    W  Th  F  10.     Ms.  Senechal. 

[210b  Mathematical  Problem  Solving.  Prerequisite:  201  and  202  or  permission  of  the 
instructor.] 

215a  Introduction  to  Computing.  Combinatorial  switching  circuits,  Boolean  algebra, 
automata  or  sequential  machines,  computability,  language  theory.  Prereq- 
uisite: 100  or  115  or  201  or  Philosophy  121  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
WThF12.    Mr.  Mendelson. 

222a  Differential  Equations.  Theory  and  applications  of  ordinary  differential  equa- 
tions.    Prerequisite:    104a  or  b.    W  10,  F  10-11:50.     Ms.  Dickinson. 

224b  Topics  in  Geometry.  Prerequisite:  104a  or  b  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
W  Th  F  10.     Ms.  Senechal. 

233a  Modern  Algebra.  An  introduction  to  the  concepts  of  abstract  algebra,  includ- 
ing rings,  fields  and  groups.  Prerequisite:  201a  or  b,  or  permission  of  the 
instructor.     M  12,  T  W  11.     Ms.  Cassidy. 

233b     A  repetition  of  233a.    M  10-11:50,  T  10.    Ms.  Adams. 

[234a  Projective  Geometry.  Axioms,  duality,  projectivities,  equivalent  formulations  of 
the  fundamental  theorem,  introduction  of  coordinates,  conies.  Prerequisite: 
202a  or  b,  or  permission  of  the  instructor.] 

238a  Theory  of  Numbers.  Properties  of  integers  including  congruences,  primitive 
roots,  quadratic  residues,  continued  fractions.  Prerequisite:  233a  or  b,  or 
permission  of  the  instructor.    M  10-11:50,  T  10.    Ms.  Adams. 

242a  Topology.  Point  set  topology,  the  real  line,  metric  spaces,  abstract  topological 
spaces.     Prerequisite:     202a  or  b.    W  Th  F  12.     Ms.  LaDuke. 

243b  Introduction  to  Analysis.  The  real  number  line,  continuous  functions,  differen- 
tiation, integration,  sequences  and  series  of  functions.  Prerequisites:  201a  or 
b,  and  202a  or  b,  or  permission  of  the  instructor.    W  F  2,  Th  3.    Ms.  Walker. 

[244a  Complex  Variables.  Complex  numbers,  differentiation,  integration,  Cauchy 
integral  formula,  calculus  of  residues,  applications.  Prerequisites  201a  or  b 
and  202a  or  b.] 
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246a  Probability  and  Statistics  I.  An  introduction  to  probability  and  mathematical 
statistics,  including  combinatorial  probability,  discrete  and  continuous  ran- 
dom variables,  limiting  distributions,  sampling,  estimation,  and  hypothesis 
testing.     Prerequisite:    104a  or  b.    M  12,  T  W  11.    Mr.  Hedlund. 

247b  Probability  and  Statistics  II.  Multivariate  distributions,  regression  and  correla- 
tion, characteristic  functions.  Central  Limit  Theorem,  estimation  and  hypoth- 
esis testing,  curve  fitting,  analysis  of  variance,  design  of  experiments;  further 
topics  chosen  from  stochastic  processes,  Bayesian  statistics,  non-parametric 
methods.    Prerequisite:   201,  202,  and  246.    M  12,  T  W  11.    Mr.  Hedlund. 

[250b  The  Teaching  of  Mathematics.  A  course  for  prospective  teachers  of  mathema- 
tics in  secondary  schools.  Selection  and  presentation  of  mathematics  in  the 
secondary  curriculum.  Observation  and  directed  teaching,  and  two  class 
hours  weekly.  Prerequisites:  two  semester  courses  beyond  202a  or  b.  Offered 
in  alternate  years.] 

301a,  301b  Special  Studies.  By  permission  of  the  department  for  majors  who  have 
had  at  least  four  semester  courses  beyond  104a  or  b. 

302a,  302b  Special  Studies  for  Honors  Students.  Directed  reading,  exposition,  and  long 
paper.  The  topic  of  specialization  will  be  chosen  in  consultation  with  the  Di- 
rector at  the  beginning  of  the  senior  year.  Either  302a  or  302b  may  be  taken 
for  double  credit. 

333b      Topics  in  Abstract  Algebra.    Prerequisite:    233a  or  b.    M  12,  TW11. 

343a  Mathematical  Analysis  I.  A  rigorous  treatment  of  the  concepts  of  the  calculus. 
Prerequisites:  201a  or  b  and  202a  or  b  and  at  least  one  of  the  following:  207a 
or  b,  242a,  243b,    M  12,  TW11.     Ms.  Walker. 

344b     Mathematical  Analysis  II.     Prerequisite:    343a.     W  Th  F  12. 

GRADUATE 

410b  Topics  in  the  History  of  Mathematics.  Prerequisites:  201,  202,  233,  and  at  least 
one  of  the  following:  207,  242,  243.  M  10-11:50,  T  10.  Ms.  LaDuke,  Mr. 
Mendelson. 

420a,  420b    Special  Studies  in  Topology  and  Analysis. 

430a,  430b    Special  Studies  in  Modern  Geometry. 

440a,  440b    Special  Studies  in  Algebra. 
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THE  MAJOR 

Advisers:  Ms.  Adams,  Mr.  Albertson,  Mr.  Callahan,  Ms.  Cassidy,  Mr.  Cohen,  Ms. 
Dickinson,  Mr.  Hedlund,  Ms.  LaDuke,  Mr.  Mendelson,  Ms.  Senechal. 

Adviser  for  Study  Abroad:    Ms.  LaDuke. 

Requirements:  Nine  semester  courses,  including  201a  or  b,  202a  or  b,  233a  or  b, 
and  207a  or  b,  or  242a  or  b,  or  243a  or  b.  Two  of  the  nine  may  be  chosen  from 
the  following:  Astronomy  222a,  223b,  234b  or  courses  at  a  higher  level;  Chemistry 
231,  241b  (if  taken  prior  to  1975-76),  345b;  Philosophy  320b;  Physics  214a  or 
courses  at  a  higher  level  (except  226b  and  311),  Economics  280b  or  Government 
365b  (provided  it  follows  Mathematics  246a).  Except  for  104a,  or  b,  the  mathe- 
matics courses  must  be  at  the  intermediate  or  advanced  level. 

Within  guidelines  established  by  the  department  and  with  its  approval,  each  ma- 
jor will  have  the  option  of  a  competence  examination  or  paper,  or  an  appropriate 
combination  of  the  two. 

HONORS 

Director:     Mr.  Albertson. 

Requirements:  in  addition  to  the  nine  courses  required  for  the  major,  students  must 
take  the  Special  Studies  for  honors  students  (302a  and  302b,  which  include  the 
long  paper)  in  the  senior  year.  Either  302a  or  302b  may  be  taken  for  double 
credit. 

Examinations:  In  addition  to  the  requirements  for  the  major,  each  honors  student 
must  take  an  oral  examination  in  the  area  of  her  honors  thesis. 
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ASSOCIATE  professors: 


ASSISTANT  PROFESSORS: 


professors:       Iva  Dee  Hiatt,  m.a.,  Director  of  Choral  Music 
fvernon  gotwals,  m.f.a. 
|Paul  Richer  Evans,  ph.d. 

Robert  Martin  Miller,  mus.m.,  lic.  de  concert 

Adrienne  Auerswald,  a.m.,  Chair 

Dorothy  Stahl,  b.mus. 

Philipp  Otto  Naegele,  ph.d. 

William  Petrie  Wittig,  mus.m. 

Lory  Wallfisch 
fRoNALD  Christopher  Perera,  a.m. 

Ernst  Wallfisch 

John  Porter  Sessions,  mus.m. 

Peter  Anthony  Bloom,  ph.d. 

Kenneth  Edward  Fearn,  mus.m. 

Monica  Jakuc,  m.s. 

Gretchen  d'Armand,  m.m. 

Donald  Franklin  Wheelock,  m.mus. 

Stephen  Albert,  b.a. 

Richard  J.  Sherr,  ph.d. 

fEuGENIE  MALEK,  M.S. 

Ruth  Ames  Solie,  m.a. 
Melissa  B.  Cox,  m.a. 
Deborah  Sherr,  b.a. 

lecturers:       Miriam  Barndt-Webb,  ph.d. 
Jean  P.  Chapman,  b.  mus. 
Elo'ise  Degenring  Finardi,  b.a. 
Richard  Johnson,  d.m.a. 
xKen  A.  McIntyre,  ed.d. 


instructors: 


TEACHING  FELLOW: 


Students  considering  a  major  in  music  are  advised  to  take  110a  and  110b  in  the 
freshman  year.  Those  whose  strong  background  in  harmony  suggests  exemption 
from  110b  may  take  a  placement  examination.  Prospective  majors  and  others  with 
musical  experience  may  take  200  in  the  freshman  year. 

A.     THEORY  AND  COMPOSITION 

110a  Materials  of  Musical  Composition.  Fundamentals  of  music,  ear  training,  nota- 
tion, instrumentation.  Practice  in  one-  and  two-part  writing  emphasizing  a 
twentieth  century  syntax.  Analysis,  assigned  listening,  and  informal  class- 
room performance.  M  10-11:50,  T  W  10;  M  12,  T  11-12:50,  W  11;  M  T 
1:40-2:50,  W  3;  W  12,  Th  11-12:50,  F  12.  Mr.  Albert,  Ms.  Solie,  Mrs. 
Barndt-Webb. 
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110b  Tonal  Harmony.  Harmonic  materials  and  procedures  in  the  common  practice 
period.  Four-part  writing,  ear  training,  and  analysis.  Prerequisite:  110a 
or  permission  of  the  instructor.  M  10-11:50,  T  W  10;  M  12,  T  11-12:50, 
W11;MT1 :40-2:50,  W  3.    Mr.  Albert,  Ms.  Solie,  Mrs.  Barndt-Webb. 

221a  Tonal  Counterpoint.  Principles  of  two-  and  three-part  counterpoint  with  refer- 
ence to  such  categories  as  the  chorale  prelude,  invention,  canon,  and  fugue. 
Ear  training,  analysis,  and  practice  in  contrapuntal  writing.  Prerequisite: 
110b  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  M  T  8:40-9:50,  W  9;  W  F  12,  Th  11- 
12:50.    Mr.  Wheelock,  Ms.  Solie. 

221b  Chromatic  Harmony  and  Twentieth  Century  Directions.  Harmonic  procedures  in 
the  later  romantic  period.  Exploration  of  some  important  twentieth  century 
techniques  of  composition  and  analysis.  Prerequisite:  221a.  M  T  8:40- 
9:50,  W  9;  W  F  12,  Th  11-12:50.    Mr.  Wheelock,  Ms.  Solie. 

226b  Musical  Sound.  The  production  of  musical  sound,  psychological  and  physical 
aspects  of  musical  hearing,  pitch,  loudness,  and  timbre.  The  voice,  instru- 
ments of  the  orchestra,  synthesized  and  electronic  musical  sound,  acoustics 
of  rooms  and  auditoria,  and  the  recording  and  reproduction  of  sound.  Lec- 
ture-demonstration; one  two-hour  laboratory  experiment  every  other  week. 
W  F  12,  Th  11-12:50.     Mr.  Josephs  (Physics). 

231a  Topics  in  Theory.  Topic  for  1975-76:  Late  Romantic  Harmony  and  Analysis 
of  Larger  Forms.     Prerequisite:    221b.    Th  10,  F  10-11:50.     Mr.  Sessions. 

233a  Composition.  Prerequisite:  110b  and  permission  of  the  instructor.  M  T  8:40- 
9:50,  W  9.     Mr.  Wheelock. 

233b  Composition.  Prerequisite:  233a  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  M  T  8:40- 
9:50,  W  9.    Mr.  Albert. 

342a  Seminar  in  Composition.  Prerequisite:  A  course  in  composition  and  permission 
of  the  instructor.    Mr.  Wheelock. 

342b  Seminar  in  Composition.  Prerequisite:  A  course  in  composition  and  permission 
of  the  instructor.    Mr.  Wheelock. 

[345a  Electronic  Music.  Introduction  to  musique  concrete  and  synthesizer  sound 
production  through  practical  work,  assigned  reading,  and  listening.  Enroll- 
ment limited  to  eight  students.  Admission  by  permission  of  the  instructor. 
T  5,  Th  4-6,  and  individual  laboratory  instruction  to  be  arranged.  Mr. 
Perera.    To  be  offered  in  1976-77.] 
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[345b  Electronic  Music  Composition.  Enrollment  limited  to  six  students.  Prerequisite: 
345a  and  permission  of  the  instructor.  T  5,  Th  4-6.  Mr.  Perera.  To  be 
offered  in  1976-77.] 

B.  HISTORY 

100a  An  Introduction  to  Music.  Components  of  music,  music  in  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury. This  course  is  designed  specifically  for  those  with  no  previous  training 
in  music.  M  T  2  and  a  one-hour  section  meeting  to  be  arranged.  Mr. 
Wittig. 

100b  An  Introduction  to  Music.  Musical  styles  from  the  Renaissance  to  1900.  Pre- 
requisite: 100a  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  M  T  2  and  a  one-hour  sec- 
tion meeting  to  be  arranged.    Mr.  Wittig. 

115a  An  Introduction  to  African  American  Music.  West  African  origins.  Communal 
spiritualism  from  1619  to  the  present.     Th  11-12:50.     Mr.  Mclntyre. 

200a  An  Historical  Survey  of  Music.  Western  music  from  the  middle  ages  to  the 
eighteenth  century.  This  course  is  open  to  all  students  (including  freshmen) 
who  have  had  some  previous  musical  experience  or  who  have  obtained  per- 
mission of  the  instructor.  W  Th  F  10  and  one  period  for  listening  and  dis- 
cussion.   Mr.  Bloom. 

200b  An  Historical  Survey  of  Music.  Western  music  from  the  eighteenth  century  to 
the  present.  Prerequisite:  200a.  W  Th  F  10  and  one  period  for  listening  and 
discussion.    Mr.  Bloom. 

[250a  The  History  of  the  Symphony  from  Haydn  to  the  Twentieth  Century.  Prerequisite: 
100b  or  200a.    W  2,  Th  3,  F  2.] 

251b  The  History  of  the  Opera.  Prerequisite:  100b  or  200a.  W  2,  Th  3,  F  2.  Mr. 
Sherr. 

[302a  Music  and  Poetry  in  Medieval  France.  The  interaction  of  words  and  music  in 
the  evolution  of  the  principal  musical  forms  and  techniques  of  medieval 
France.  Emphasis  will  be  given  to  the  works  of  the  Troubadours,  Adam  de 
la  Halle,  and  Guillaume  de  Machaut.  Prerequisite:  200a  or  permission  of 
the  instructor.  Alternates  with  304a.  T  11-12:50,  W  11.  Mr.  Evans.  To 
be  offered  in  1976-77.] 

303a  Music  of  the  Renaissance.  Sacred  and  secular  music  in  Western  Europe  during 
the  15th  and  16th  centuries.  The  role  of  music  in  society.  Prerequisite: 
200a  or  permission  of  the  instructor  (non-majors  are  welcome).  M  10-11:50, 
T  10.     Mr.  Sherr. 
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[304a  Music  of  the  Seventeenth  Century.  Prerequisite:  200a  or  permission  of  the  in- 
structor.   Alternates  with  302a.    T  11-12:50,  W  11.    Mr.  Evans.] 

305b  The  Cantatas  and  Passions  of  J.  S.  Bach.  Prerequisite:  200b  or  permission  of 
the  instructor.     Mr.  Sherr. 

[306b  The  Quartets  and  Symphonies  of  Joseph  Haydn.  Prerequisite:  200b  or  permis- 
sion of  the  instructor.  Alternates  with  305b.  Th  11-12:50,  F  12.  Mr. 
Gotwals.    To  be  offered  in  1976-77.] 

[307b  Mozart's  Piano  Concertos.  A  study  of  the  concertos  with  reference  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  genre  and  to  other  instrumental  music  of  Mozart.  Prerequisite: 
200b  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Offered  in  alternate  years.  M  T  1 :40- 
2:50.    Mr.  Bloom.] 

308a  Music  Between  the  Revolutions  (1789-1848).  Selected  topics  in  late  classic  and  early 
romantic  music,  with  emphasis  on  the  music  -  especially  the  symphonies  -  of 
Beethoven.  Prerequisite:  200b  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Offered  in 
alternate  years.     M  T  1:40-2:50.     Mr.  Bloom. 

[309a  Solo  Song:  the  Viennese  School  from  Schubert  through  Webern.  Prerequisite:  200b 
or  permission  of  the  instructor.    Th  11-12:50,  F  12.     Miss  Auerswald.] 

310b  Modern  Music.  Prerequisite:  200b  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Th  10, 
F  10-11:50.     Mr.  Sessions. 

Graduate 
All  graduate  seminars  are  open  to  seniors  by  permission  of  the  instructor. 

Adviser:     Mr.  Bloom. 

400,  400a,  400b     Research  and  Thesis. 

401,  401a,  401b     Special  Studies. 

402a  Pro-Seminar  in  Music  History.  Musical  bibliography,  techniques  of  historical 
research.  Candidates  for  the  Master's  Degree  are  required  to  take  Music 
402a  in  the  first  year  of  graduate  study.    Mr.  Sherr. 

[403a    Seminar  in  Medieval  Music.     Mr.  Evans.    To  be  offered  in  1976-77.] 

406b     Seminar  in  Renaissance  Music.     Mr.  Sherr. 

[407b    Seminar  in  Baroque  Music.     Mr.  Evans.] 

L408a    Seminar  in  Music  of  the  Classic  Era.     M  3-4:50.     Mr.  Bloom.     To  be  offered  in 

1976-77.] 

409b     Seminar  in  Music  of  the  Romantic  Era.     M  3-4:50.     Mr.  Bloom. 
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410a      Seminar  in  Contemporary  Music.    Mr.  Albert. 

411b  Seminar  in  the  History  oj  Music  Theory.  A  study  of  the  principal  writers  on  the 
theory  of  music  from  the  Greeks  to  the  early  twentieth  century,  with  particular 
emphasis  on  the  interaction  between  theoretical  speculation  and  musical 
style.  Undergraduate  music  majors  will  be  accepted  by  permission  of  the  in- 
structor.    Ms.  Solie. 

C.    PERFORMANCE 

Courses  are  offered  in  the  technique  and  representative  literature  of  the  piano, 
organ,  harpsichord,  voice,  violin,  viola,  violoncello,  viola  da  gamba,  flute,  oboe, 
clarinet,  bassoon,  French  horn,  and  harp,  and  in  instrumental  ensemble  and  con- 
ducting. There  are  fees  for  all  courses  involving  individual  instruction  and  for  the 
use  of  practice  rooms.  Admission  to  performance  courses  will  be  determined  by 
audition.    Students  are  accepted  on  the  basis  of  musicianship  and  potential  ability. 

Courses  in  performance  normally  require  one  hour  of  individual  instruction  per 
week.  The  required  minimum  of  practice  time  is  five  hours  per  week  for  half- 
courses  and  ten  hours  for  full  courses. 

Introductory  level  courses  in  performance  must  be  taken  above  a  regular  jour-course 
program  and  are  counted  as  half-courses.  Exception:  a  sophomore  who  plans  a  music 
major  may,  with  the  permission  of  the  department,  elect  the  second-year  course  in 
performance  within  the  four-course  program  for  full  credit. 

After  consultation  with  the  instructor,  a  student  may  take  a  course  at  the  inter- 
mediate or  advanced  level  within  the  four-course  program  as  a  full  course,  or  above  the 
four-course  program  as  either  a  full  course  or  a  half-course.  N.B.:  A  student  who 
wishes  to  enroll  in  courses  in  performance  above  the  introductory  level  must  take  at 
least  one  year  course  or  two  semester  courses  from  Division  A  or  B  before  graduation. 

A  minimum  grade  of  B  or  permission  of  the  instructor  is  required  for  admission  to 
a  second  year  course  in  performance  or  to  a  course  above  the  introductory  level. 

No  more  than  24  hours  credit  earned  in  courses  in  performance  may  be  counted 
toward  graduation. 

Registration  for  any  course  in  performance  is  tentative  until  the  student  has  ar- 
ranged an  audition  through  the  office  of  the  department  and  obtained  approval  of 
the  department.    Auditions  are  held  in  May  and  September. 

Stringed  Instruments,  Wind  Instruments.     Candidates  for  these  courses 
will  be  expected  to  play  a  piece  of  their  own  choice. 
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Voice.  Candidates  for  Music  141  will  be  expected  to  perform  a  song  for 
solo  voice. 

Piano.  Candidates  for  Music  121  will  be  expected  to  play  three  pieces  repre- 
senting three  of  the  following  musical  style-periods:  baroque,  classic,  roman- 
tic, impressionist,  contemporary. 

Organ.  Courses  in  organ  are  not  normally  open  to  freshmen,  but  a  candi- 
date who  demonstrates  advanced  proficiency  in  piano  may  receive  special 
permission  to  register  for  Music  132  in  the  freshman  year. 

Piano.  121,  122,  222,  323,  424,  425.  Mr.  Miller,  Mrs.  Wallfisch,  Mr.  Fearn,  Ms. 
Jakuc. 

Organ.   132,232,333,434,435.     Prerequisite:     121  or  its  equivalent.     Mr.  Johnson. 

Harpsichord.  202,  303,  404,  405.  Prerequisite:  122  or  132,  and  permission  of  the 
instructor.    Mrs.  Wallfisch. 

Voice.  141.  This  course  will  require  two  class  hours,  one  half-hour  lesson,  and 
four  hours  of  practice  per  week.  142,  242,  343,  444,  445.  Miss  Auerswald, 
Miss  Stahl,  Mrs.  d'Armand,  Mrs.  Finardi. 

Violin.  151,  152,  252,  353,  454,  455.  Mr.  Naegele,  Mr.  Wallfisch,  Mrs.  Giovina 
Sessions. 

Viola.    161,  162,  262,  363,  464,  465.    Mr.  Wallfisch. 

Violoncello.     171,  172,  272,  373,  474,  475.     Mr.  Sessions. 

Viola  da  Gamba.     163,  164,  264,  364,  468,  469.    Mr.  Wallfisch. 

Wind  Instruments.  181,  182,  282,  383,  484,  485.  Mr.  Wittig  and  Ms.  Greenbaum, 
flute;  Mr.  Bloom,  oboe;  Mr.  John  Lynes,  clarinet;  Ms.  Mary  Lou  Wittig, 
horn;  Ms.  Julie  Feves,  bassoon. 

Other  Instruments.    Ill,  112,  212,  313,  414  (including  Harp,  Miss  Nancy  Freeman). 

Instrumental  Ensemble.  191a,  191b,  192a,  192b,  292a,  292b,  393a,  393b.  Open  to 
qualified  students  who  are  studying  their  instruments.  These  courses  require 
one  hour  lesson  and  three  hours  of  practice  per  week.  One-quarter  course 
credit.    Mr.  Naegele,  Mr.  Sessions,  Mr.  Wallfisch,  strings;  Mr.  Lynes,  winds. 

103a  Introduction  to  Keyboard  Improvisation  in  the  African  American  Tradition.  Enroll- 
ment limited  to  eight  students.  Admission  by  permission  of  the  instructor. 
Two  class  hours.     One-quarter  course  credit.    Th  2-3:50.    Mr.  Mclntyre. 
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210b  Orchestral  Conducting.  Instrumental  usage,  score-reading,  and  baton  tech- 
nique. Prerequisite:  110b  or  one  introductory  course  in  Division  C,  Per- 
formance, and  permission  of  the  instructor.  Two  class  hours.  One-quarter 
course  credit.    W  Th  10.    Mr.  Wittig. 

220  Choral  Conducting.  Study  of  various  styles  of  choral  music  suitable  for  second- 
ary schools  and  small  groups.  The  course  will  be  limited  to  sixteen  students. 
Prerequisite:  200b  and  permission  of  the  instructor.  Two  class  hours.  One- 
quarter  course  credit  each  semester.    T  3-4:50.    Miss  Hiatt. 

241a  English  Diction  for  Singers.  Prerequisite:  142  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
Two  class  hours.     One-quarter  course  credit.    Miss  Stahl. 

241b  German  and  French  Diction  for  Singers.  Prerequisite:  142  or  permission  of  the 
instructor.     Two  class  hours.     One-quarter  course  credit.     Miss  Stahl. 

316a  The  Teaching  of  Music.  Advanced  music  education  with  opportunity  for 
observation  and  practice  teaching  in  public  and  private  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  with  emphasis  on  a  sequence  from  Kindergarten  through 
12th  grade.     Th  4-6.     Mrs.  Chapman. 

THE  MAJOR 

Advisers:    Miss  Auerswald,  Mr.  Naegele,  Mr.  Sessions,  Ms.  Solie. 

Adviser  for  Study  Abroad:     Mr.  Bloom. 

Requirements:  Twelve  semester  courses,  including  the  following:  110a,  110b,  200a, 
200b,  221a,  221b,  six  additional  semesters  of  intermediate  or  advanced  grade  (at 
least  one  of  which  must  be  from  Division  A,  Theory  and  Composition,  and  at 
least  three  of  which  must  be  from  Division  B,  History),  and  an  examination  of 
competence  in  Divisions  A  and  B. 

Foreign  Languages:  Students  are  urged  to  acquire  some  knowledge  of  French, 
German,  and  Italian. 

HONORS 

Director:     Mr.  Bloom. 

Requirements:  Students  will  fulfill  the  requirements  of  the  major  and,  in  the  senior 
year,  elect  at  least  one  graduate  seminar,  and  present  a  long  paper  or  a  composition 
normally  equivalent  to  one  first-semester  course. 

Examinations:  Students  will  take  the  examination  of  competence  required  of  all 
majors,  and  an  oral  examination  on  the  subject  of  the  thesis. 
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professor:       Murray  James  Kiteley,  ph.d.,  Chair 
associate  professors:       Kathryn  Pyne  Parsons,  ph.d. 

Malcolm  B.  E.  Smith,  ph.d. 
assistant  professors:       A.  Thomas  Tymoczko,  ph.d. 
John  M.  Connolly,  ph.d. 

Introductory  and  intermediate  courses  are  open  to  all  students.  Upper-level 
courses  assume  some  previous  work  in  the  department  or  in  fields  related  to  the 
particular  course  concerned.  The  300-level  courses  are  primarily  for  upperclassmen. 
Where  special  preparation  is  required  for  a  course,  this  is  indicated  in  the  description. 

Ilia  Basic  Philosophical  Problems.  Reading  and  discussion  of  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant classical  and  modern  philosophical  works.  Students  will  consider 
such  topics  as  the  nature  of  the  state,  justice,  sources  of  knowledge,  freedom 
and  determinism,  nature  and  status  of  ideas.  Lee.  M  12,  T  11;  dis.  T  12, 
W  11.     Mr.  Connolly,  Ms.  Parsons. 

111b     A  repetition  of  Ilia.     Lee.  M  12,  T  11;  dis.  T  12,  W  11. 

121a  Introductory  Logic.  A  study  of  some  of  the  major  discoveries  of  logic  such  as  the 
propositional  calculus,  relations,  quantifiers,  sets  and  referential  semantics, 
and  their  application  to  correct  reasoning.  This  course  is  intended  in  part  to 
improve  the  student's  ability  to  reason  precisely  and  to  deal  with  abstract  and 
hypothetical  thought.     W  Th  10,  sect.  F  10,  11.     Mr.  Tymoczko. 

121b     A  repetition  of  121a.    W  Th  10;  sect.  F  10,  11.    Mr.  Tymoczko. 

124a  History  of  Ancient  and  Medieval  Philosophy.  A  study  of  Western  philosophy 
from  the  early  Greeks  to  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages,  with  emphasis  on  the 
pre-Socratics.  Plato,  Aristotle,  the  Stoics  and  Epicureans,  and  some  of  the 
scholastic  philosophers.  Lee.  W  12,  Th  11;  sect.  Th,  F  12.  Mr.  Smith,  Mr. 
Kiteley. 

124b  History  of  Modern  Philosophy.  A  study  of  Western  philosophy  from  Bacon 
through  the  eighteenth  century,  with  emphasis  on  Descartes,  Spinoza, 
Leibniz,  Locke,  Berkeley,  Hume,  and  Kant.  Lee.  W  12,  Th  11;  sect.  Th  F 
12.     Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  Kiteley. 

203a  Knowledge  and  Society.  An  investigation  through  readings  and  discussion  of 
some  of  the  main  social  determinants  of  theory-building  as  a  human  activity. 
The  readings  range  over  philosophy,  sociology,  the  history  of  science,  and  the 
structure  of  everyday  consciousness.     M  T  1:40-2:50.     Mr.  Connolly. 
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222b  Ethics.  Considerations  of  theories  concerning  the  making  of  moral  judgments; 
the  truth  or  falsehood  of  such  judgments;  moral  theories  which  attempt  to 
specify  principles  of  obligation,  moral  goodness,  and  justice.  W  Th  10,  F  10- 
12.     Mr.  Smith. 

[230a  American  Philosophy:  the  Classical  Period.  Studies  in  the  work  of  William  James, 
Chauncy  Wright,  C.  S.  Peirce,  George  Santayana,  John  Dewey  and  Josiah 
Royce.    T  3-5.     Mr.  Wilson  (History).     To  be  offered  in  alternate  years.] 

[233b  Aesthetics.  Discussion  of  problems  about  art:  the  nature  of  art,  the  nature  of 
aesthetic  experience,  the  role  of  the  critic,  and  other  problems.] 

234a  Philosophy  and  Human  Nature:  Theories  of  the  Self.  What  is  a  self?  What  is  a 
human  being?  What  am  I?  A  study  of  answers  to  these  questions  by  such 
philosophers  as  Aristotle,  Aquinas,  Descartes,  Sartre,  and  by  such  philosophi- 
cal movements  as  behaviorism,  mysticism,  and  psychoanalysis.  These 
theories  will  be  compared  with  respect  to  their  treatment  of  such  puzzles  as: 
Does  the  self  die?  Can  one  know  another  loves  her?  Is  there  a  world  apart 
from  self?  A  previous  course  in  philosophy  is  recommended  but  not  required. 
T  3-5,  Th  3.     Mr.  Tymoczko. 

235a  Morality,  Politics,  and  The  Law.  A  critical  discussion  of  problems  in  political 
and  legal  philosophy,  to  include:  the  distinction  between  fact  and  value,  the 
source  and  nature  of  the  citizen's  obligation  to  the  state,  and  the  duties  of 
the  state.    W  Th  10,  F  10-12.    Mr.  Smith. 

236b  Linguistic  Structures.  Recent  work  on  the  structure  of  language  and  its  impact 
on  grammar,  semantics,  and  rhetoric.    W  7:30.    Mr.  Kiteley. 

[237a  Philosophical  Topics.  A  non-historical  treatment  of  some  topic  or  school  of 
current  interest.] 

[237b  Philosophical  Topics.  A  non-historical  treatment  of  some  topic  or  school  of 
current  interest.] 

[238a  Systematic  Philosophy.  Study  of  some  systematic  view  through  analysis  of  the 
work  of  selected  philosophers,  classical  or  modern.] 

239a  Phenomenology  and  Existentialism.  An  examination  of  certain  topics  regarding 
consciousness,  intentionality,  transcendence,  the  structure  of  feeling,  and 
existential  categories  as  treated  in  the  writings  of  Husserl  and  Sartre.  Th 
4-6.     Mr.  Kiteley. 
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300  Philosophy  Colloquium.  Intensive  practice  for  majors  in  applying  philosophical 
methods  to  key  problems  and  historical  texts.  Normally  taken  in  the  junior 
year.    Hours  to  be  arranged.    Members  of  the  department. 

301,  301a,  301b  Special  Studies.  For  senior  majors,  by  arrangement  with  the  de- 
partment. 

310b  Recent  and  Contemporary  Phisosophy.  A  study  of  the  development  of  the  Anglo- 
American  tradition  in  philosophy  by  examination  of  major  figures,  especially 
Wittgenstein  and  Quine.     Hours  to  be  arranged.     Mr.  Tymoczko. 

320b  Advanced  Logic.  An  examination  of  the  methods  and  results  of  modern  logic 
with  special  emphasis  on  their  relevance  to  mathematics.  Topics  include  the 
completeness  theorem  of  logic,  the  incompleteness  theorem  of  arithmetic, 
and  the  higher  infinities  of  set  theory.  Prerequisite:  121a  or  b  or  permission 
of  the  instructor.    T  3-5,  sect.  Th  3.    Mr.  Tymoczko. 

321a  Philosophy  oj  Science.  A  study  of  some  questions  raised  by  a  philosophical 
scrutiny  of  science.  Analyses  of  the  concepts  of  explanation,  law  of  nature, 
confirmation,  causation,  and  others.  Discussion  of  the  implication  of  sci- 
ence for  broader  philosophical  issues.     M  7:30-9:30.     Ms.  Parsons. 

See  also  courses  in  History  of  Science,  p.  62. 

SEMINARS 

323b  Value  Theory.  Selected  topics  in  ethics  and  aesthetics,  legal  and  political 
philosophy.  Topic  for  1974-75:  Law,  Justice,  and  Politics.  A  study  of  the 
relationship  between  law  and  justice  through  an  examination  of  criminal 
procedures  in  general  and  such  substantive  topics  as  capital  punishment.  A 
number  of  modern  legal  systems  will  be  compared  in  an  effort  to  relate  the 
differences  among  them  to  the  larger  social  context  in  which  they  operate. 
Th  4-6.     Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  Rothman  (Government). 

[330a    Nature,  Reality  and  Cosmos.    Selected  conceptual  problems  in  metaphysics.] 

331a  Belief,  Knowledge,  and  Perception.  Selected  topics  in  the  theory  of  knowledge. 
W  7:30-9:30.     Mr.  Kiteley. 

332a  Language.  Selected  topics  in  the  semantics  and  formal  structure  of  language. 
T  3-5.    Ms.  Parsons. 
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334b  Mind.  Selected  problems  regarding  mental  states,  acts,  their  contents  and 
their  objects.  Topic  for  1974-75:  Action.  An  examination  of  representa- 
tive theories  of  human  action.  Can  action  theory  provide  us  with  a  deeper 
understanding  of  what  people  do  and  why?  Can  there  be  a  science  of  human 
behavior?    Th  11-12:50.    Mr.  Connolly. 

[335b    Philosophical  Classics.    Selected  problems  and  texts  in  the  history  of  philosophy.] 

GRADUATE 

Adviser:     Mr.  Smith. 

450,  450a,  450b    Research  and  Thesis.    May  be  taken  for  double  credit. 

451,  451a,  451b     Advanced  Studies.      By  permission  of  the  department  for  graduates 

and  qualified  undergraduates,  e.g.,  Theory  of  Probable  Inference,  Topics  in  Log- 
ical Theory,  Philosophy  of  Language,  Contemporary  Ethics. 

THE  MAJOR 

Adviser:    Mr.  Smith. 

Adviser  for  Study  Abroad:    Mr.  Connolly. 

Based  on  two  semester  courses  in  philosophy. 

Requirements:  Eight  semester  courses  in  philosophy,  above  the  basis  and  including 
121a  or  b,  300  and  any  two  from  Ilia  or  b,  124a,  and  124b.  Courses  in  related 
departments  may  be  included  in  the  major  program  of  eight  semester  courses  only 
with  the  approval  of  the  department. 

An  examination  or  paper  testing  competence  in  one  of  the  following  fields  of  philoso- 
phy, the  field  to  be  chosen  in  consultation  with  the  major  adviser.  If  Field  1  is 
chosen,  some  area  will  be  selected  for  specialization,  in  accordance  with  the  stu- 
dent's interests.  Special  arrangements  will  be  made  for  examining  interdepart- 
mental majors. 

Fields:     1.       History  of  Philosophy. 

2.  Metaphysics  and  Theory  of  Knowledge. 

3.  Logic  and  Philosophy  of  Science. 

4.  Ethics,  Aesthetics,  Political  Philosophy  (choice  of  two  areas). 

HONORS 

Director:    Mr.  Kiteley. 

Based  on  two  semester  courses  from  Ilia  or  b,  124a,  124b.     In  addition,  121a  or  b 

is  required.     For  other  prerequisites  for  specific  programs,  the  Director  should  be 

consulted. 
Requirements:  a  minimum  of  eight  semester  courses  in  philosophy,  above  the  basis, 

and  two  additional  semester  courses  in  philosophy  or  in  a  related  field;  a  long 

paper  written  in  the  first  semester. 
Two  examinations:  one  on  History  of  Philosophy  (Field  1);  one  from  Fields  2,  3,  4, 

or  from  an  interdisciplinary  area  of  study. 
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professor: 
associate  professors: 


ASSISTANT  PROFESSORS: 


instructors: 


lecturer: 
teaching  fellows: 


fjANE  ADELE  MOTT,  PH.D. 

Rita  May  Benson,  m.s.  in  h.p.e. 

Rosalind  Shaffer  deMille,  m.a. 

Caryl  Miriam  Newhof,  m.s.  in  phy.  ed. 

Martha  Clute,  a.m. 
fWENDY  Joyce  Willett,  m.s.  in  phy.ed. 

Patricia  Dawn  Downie,  ed.d.,  Chair 
*Susan  Kay  Waltner,  m.s. 

Donald  Steven  Siegel,  ed.d. 

Joan  Weston,  m.s.  in  phy.  ed. 

Mary  M.  Neikirk,  m.s. 

Hannah  Duston  Johnson,  b.a. 

Dawn  M.  MacNutt,  m.s.  in  phy.  ed. 

Martha  A.  Wenk,  b.s. 
xLonny  Joseph  Gordon,  m.f.a. 

Barbara  R.  Devlin,  b.a. 

Constance  Elizabeth  Smith,  b.s. 

Karen  Williamson 

Ellen  S.  Elias,  b.a. 

Sharon  E.  MacDonald,  b.a. 


A.  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  FOR  UNDERGRADUATES 

Physical  Education  activity  courses  in  sports  and  dance  are  offered  on  an  elective, 
non-credit  basis.  In  general,  classes  are  scheduled  for  two  or  three  hours  per  week 
for  a  semester  or  a  season,  but  the  overall  time  plan  is  flexible  to  permit  the  inclusion 
of  workshops,  clinics,  weekend  trips,  and  other  special  events.  Instruction  is  availa- 
ble at  introductory,  intermediate,  and  advanced  levels. 

The  Athletic  Association,  which  is  open  to  all  students,  and  the  Physical  Education 
Department  sponsor  intramural  and  intercollegiate  competition  in  a  wide  variety  of 
sports.  Sports  clubs,  dance  clubs,  and  informal  recreational  events  are  also  organized 
by  this  group. 

Course  Offerings 

Students  should  consult  the  weekly  Bulletin  for  information  about  current  offerings 
and  course  registration  procedures. 

Dance  (Semester  Courses) 
Ballet 

Beginning:     Introduction  to  fundamentals  of  classical  balletic  form  in  order  to 
develop  understanding  of  correct  body  placement  and  positions  of  feet,  head 
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and  arms  and  to  develop  elementary  habits  of  movement  applicable  to  the  form. 

Low  Intermediate:  Repetition  of  exercises  presented  in  the  Beginning  course  with 
increases  in  tempo  and  quantity  and  introduction  of  work  on  demi-pointe. 

Intermediate:  Concentration  on  specific  techniques  fundamental  to  expertise  in 
classical  balletic  form.  Emphasis  on  demi-pointe  and  increasingly  in  combina- 
tion form.    Pointe  work  exercises  (if  class  is  ready). 

Advanced:  Combinations  of  increasing  complexity  at  the  barre.  Center  work 
emphasizes  adage,  tours,  all  movements  en  tournant,  and  batterie.  Develop- 
ment of  performance  technique  and  personal  style. 

Pointe  and  Classical  Repertory:  Basic  pointe  barre  with  emphasis  on  building 
strength  and  proper  placement.  Beginners  accepted  with  strong  demi-pointe 
technique.  Center  floor  work  given  over  to  concentration  on  combinations  of 
increasing  difficulty,  and  the  learning  of  ballerina  variations  from  works  in  stand- 
ard classical  repertoire,  such  as  Swan  Lake  and  Giselle. 

Ballroom.    Basic  steps  and  rhythmic  patterns  of  the  waltz,  fox  trot,  tango,  rhumba, 
cha-cha,  Charleston,  polka  and  jitterbug. 

Modern  Dance 

Beginning:  Introduction  to  basic  dance  skills  and  use  of  the  body  as  an  expressive 
instrument.     Centering  and  balance. 

Low  Intermediate:  Exploration  of  movement  and  expressive  potentialities  of  the 
body.  Work  with  effort  actions  and  qualities,  combinations  and  variations. 
Work  with  concepts  of  space,  time,  energy. 

High  Intermediate:  Refined  work  on  space,  time  and  energy  concepts  in  dance. 
Emphasis  on  understanding  of  form  and  on  combinations  of  contrasting  move- 
ments. 

Advanced:  Work  on  all  aspects  of  dance  technique.  Refinement  of  performance 
technique  and  personal  style. 

Dance  Club:  Class  for  advanced  dancers  who  wish  to  perform.  Participation  in 
faculty  choreography. 

Sports 

Adapted  Physical  Education.  A  program  of  activity  individually  designed  for  students 
unable  to  participate  in  other  departmental  activities  due  primarily  to  medical 
reasons.     Times  arranged. 

Backpacking.  Introduction  to  skills  which  will  enable  one  to  travel  and  live  com- 
fortably in  the  natural  environment.  Topics  include  clothing,  equipment  and  food, 
use  of  maps  and  compass,  trip  planning  and  implementation. 
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Badminton 

Beginning:  Instruction  in  basic  overhead  and  underhand  strokes,  rules  and  ele- 
mentary singles  strategy. 

Intermediate/ Advanced:  Refinement  of  basic  techniques  and  introduction  to  ad- 
vanced skills  with  emphasis  on  singles  and  doubles  match  play  and  strategy. 

Basketball 

Intermediate:  Development  of  individual  skills  and  knowledge  of  zone  offense 
and  zone  defense. 

Squad:  Practice  of  advanced  skills  and  techniques.  Tryouts  in  the  fall  and 
practices  in  November  and  December  with  twelve  intercollegiate  games  sched- 
uled in  February  and  March. 

Canoeing.  Basic  canoeing  strokes  and  water  safety  skills.  Advanced  canoeing  skills 
and  trip  information  presented  as  time  permits.  Prerequisite:  four-length  swim 
test. 

Crew 

Beginning:    Basic  rowing  techniques.     Prerequisite:    four  length  swim  test. 

Experienced:  Rowing  with  emphasis  on  racing  stroke  and  starts.  Prerequisite: 
four  length  swim  test. 

Squad:  Advanced  rowing  techniques  and  racing  practice  and  strategy.  Tryouts 
in  the  fall.  Intercollegiate  races  in  the  fall.  Prerequisite:  four  length  swim 
test. 

Field  Hockey 

Beginning/ Intermediate:     Elementary  skills  and  team  play. 

Squad:  Development  of  advanced  skills  and  knowledge  of  several  systems  of 
team  play.     Seven  intercollegiate  matches  in  October  and  November. 

First  Aid.    Red  Cross  course  in  First  Aid  and  Personal  Safety  leading  to  certifica- 
tion. 

Golf 

Beginning /Intermediate:  Introduction  on  learning  and  development  of  the  distance 
and  directional  swings. 

High  Intermediate/ Advanced:  Emphasis  on  consistency  in  distance  and  accuracy 
and  the  development  of  golf  course  strategy.    Spring  term  class. 
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Gymnastics 

Beginning:  Introduction  to  basic  tumbling  stunts.  Vaulting,  trampolining,  and 
work  on  the  uneven  bars  and  balance  beam. 

Intermediate/ Advanced:  Improvement  of  competence  in  the  four  competitive 
gymnastic  events. 

Club:  Practice  of  skills  in  the  four  competitive  gymnastic  events.  Informal 
meets  with  other  schools  and  colleges. 

Lacrosse 

Beginning/ Intermediate:    Instruction  in  basic  skills,  techniques  and  game  strategy. 

Squad:  Practice  of  advanced  skills  and  game  strategies.  Tryouts  in  the  spring. 
Intercollegiate  matches  in  April  and  May. 

Riding  and  Equestrian  Studies 

Horsemanship  courses  meet  for  six  weeks,  two  or  three  times  a  week. 
Dressage  courses  meet  two  hours  per  week  for  the  semester. 
Horsemanship  certificate  courses  meet  two  hours  per  week  for  the  semester. 
Fee  schedule  is  available  from  the  department. 

Beginning  Horsemanship:  Leading,  mounting  and  dismounting  the  horse.  Bal- 
anced seat  riding  form  at  the  walk,  trot  and  first  canter  experience.  Theory 
and  practice  in  the  application  of  aids  at  the  three  gaits,  simple  turns  and  the 
halt. 

Intermediate  I  Horsemanship:  Balanced  seat  riding  form  at  the  walk  and  trot 
through  the  practice  of  transitions  and  school  figures.  Practice  only  on  riding 
form  at  the  canter.     Introduction  to  the  jump  position. 

Intermediate  II  Horsemanship:  Balanced  seat  riding  form  with  emphasis  on  proper 
impulsion,  balance  and  rhythm  of  the  horse  at  the  walk,  trot,  canter,  and  gallop. 
Practice  in  the  jump  position  and  riding  in  the  open  over  uneven  terrain. 

Advanced  Horsemanship:  Balanced  seat  riding  form,  work  on  individual  problems 
of  the  horse  and  rider,  application  of  riding  theories  to  training  the  green  horse 
or  reschooling  the  spoiled  horse. 

Dressage  I:  Introduction  to  dressage  riding  position,  theory  and  schooling  dis- 
cipline through  the  execution  of  school  figures  found  in  Training  Level  Test  I. 

Dressage  II:  Practice  of  the  dressage  position  and  execution  of  school  figures 
inclusive  of  First  Level  tests.    Practice  in  riding  various  tests. 

Beginning  Horsemanship  Over  Fences:  Practice  in  the  jump  position  through  trot- 
ting rails  and  over  cavalletti. 
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Intermediate  I  Horsemanship  Over  Fences:  Work  in  jump  position  over  trotting  rails, 
cavalletti,  vertical  and  spread  fences,  and  beginning  work  on  short  courses. 

Intermediate  II  Horsemanship  Over  Fences:  Practice  in  the  jump  position  over  a 
variety  of  fences,  continued  work  on  jumping  courses  both  stadium  and  X- 
country  types. 

Advanced  Horsemanship  Over  Fences:  Practice  over  a  variety  of  fences  to  refine 
position  and  control  of  the  horse.  Practice  solving  problems  encountered  in 
riding  stadium,  hunter  and  X-country  courses.  Some  opportunity  for  schooling 
horses. 

Horsemanship  Certificate:  On  satisfactory  completion  of  the  following  four  courses, 
a  Horsemanship  Certificate  is  awarded: 

Stable  Management:  Lectures  and  practice  in  the  care  of  the  horse  and  his 
equipment,  care  of  the  stable  and  related  equipment,  personnel  management, 
stable  architecture  and  stable  finances. 

Equine  Health:  Lecture  and  observations  in  preventive  medicine,  care  of  the 
sick  horse,  common  ailments  and  lamenesses,  conformation,  nutrition  and 
first  aid. 

[Teaching  Methods:  Lectures  in  the  physical  limitations  and  psychology  of  the 
horse  and  rider,  course  content,  teaching  methods  and  program  management. 
Practice  in  the  use  of  the  voice  and  language  and  in  elementary  teaching 
skills.] 

[Practice   Teaching:     Observations,   assisting  and  practice  teaching  in  Smith 
College  riding  classes.     Seminars  in  methodology  and  special  problems.] 
Sailing.     Introduction  to  basic  sailing  skills  and  the  theory  of  sailing  and  racing. 
Prerequisite:    four  length  swim  test. 

Squad:    Advanced  sailing  techniques,  racing  rules  and  strategy.     Intercollegiate 
schedule  in  fall  and  spring. 
Skiing 

Alpine.     Instruction  in  American  Technique  G.L.M.   Method  for  all  ability 
levels.     Classes  at  ski  area.     Rental  equipment  available. 
Cross  Country 

Beginning:    Basic  touring  skills  and  participation  in  short  tours. 
Experienced:     Refinement  of  basic  touring  skills  and  instruction  in  more  ad- 
vanced techniques.    Emphasis  on  touring. 
Slimnastics.     A  fitness  program  designed  to  stimulate  continued  physical  activity 
and  interest  in  personal  health.     Topics  include  exercise  principles,  movement 
mechanics,  weight  control  and  physiological  responses  to  vigorous  activity. 
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Soccer  Club.    Emphasis  on  advanced  skills  and  types  cf  team  play.    Informal  games 
with  other  schools  and  colleges. 

Softball  Squad.     Refinement  of  advanced  skills  and  game  strategy.     Tryouts  in 
March.     Intercollegiate  games  in  April  and  May. 

Squash 

Beginning:     Introduction  to  basic  stroke,  game  strategy  and  rules. 
Intermediate:     Improvement  of  stroke  technique  and  introduction  to  more  ad- 
vanced shots. 

Advanced:     Stroke  refinement  with  emphasis  on  game  play. 
Squad:     Practice  of  advanced  skills  and  techniques  and  game  play  strategy  to 
prepare  for  participation  in  intercollegiate  matches  in  February  and  March. 

Swimming 

Beginning:  Instruction  in  basic  swimming  skills  with  emphasis  on  techniques  re- 
quired to  pass  the  swimming  test  for  boating. 

Intermediate :  Instruction  in  front  and  back  crawls,  side  and  breast  strokes  and 
elementary  diving.    Work  on  development  of  endurance. 

Synchronized:  Instruction  in  basic  synchronized  swimming  skills,  adaptation  of 
strokes  to  music  and  execution  of  stunts. 

Advanced  Senior  Life  Saving:    Red  Cross  course  leading  to  certification. 
Water  Safety  Instructors  Course:     Course  leading  to  Red  Cross  certification.     In- 
struction in  techniques,  theory  and  teaching  methods  in  swimming  and  life  sav- 
ing courses.     Prerequisite:     current  ARC  advanced  life  saving  certificate  and 
advanced  skill  in  swimming. 

"Lifeguards''''  (Synchronized  Swimming  Club):  Instruction  in  strokes  and  advanced 
skills  as  adapted  to  synchronized  swimming.  Tryouts  in  October  and  April. 
Workshops  in  fall  and  spring.  Synchronized  swimming  shows  March,  parents' 
and  graduation  weekends. 

Squad:  Instruction  in  competitive  strokes,  starts,  turns  and  timing.  Tryouts  in 
September.     Intercollegiate  meets  during  first  semester. 

Tennis 
Beginning:     Introduction  of  the  three  basic  strokes:     forehand,  backhand  and 
serve  and  rules  of  the  game. 

Intermediate:  Refinement  of  basic  ground  strokes  and  serve.  Introduction  of 
half  volley,  volley,  overhead  strokes  and  lobs  as  a  lead  into  doubles  play  and 
strategy. 

Advanced:  Introduction  of  topspin  and  slices.  Emphasis  on  doubles  play  and 
strategy  with  some  singles  strategy. 
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Squad:    Emphasis  on  advanced  skills  and  doubles  and  singles  strategy.  Tryouts  in 
September  and  March.    Fall  and  spring  intercollegiate  matches. 

Track  and  Field.     Instruction  in  basic  track  events:    sprints,  hurdles  and  distance 
runs  and  in  field  events:    discus,  shot,  high  jump  and  running  long  jump. 
Volleyball 

Intermediate :     Instruction  in  intermediate  skills  and  game  strategy. 
Squad:     Practice  of  advanced  skills  and  techniques.    Tryouts  in  September  with 
intercollegiate  games  in  October  and  November. 
A  fee  is  charged  for  badminton,  golf,  sailing,  skiing,  squash  and  tennis.    The  riding 
fee  covers  the  rental  of  horses. 

Introduction  to  Teaching  Physical  Education 

Undergraduates  interested  in  coaching  sports  at  the  secondary  school  level  or  in 
recreational  leadership  work,  and  those  who  plan  to  enroll  in  the  graduate  course  in 
physical  education  leading  to  the  M.S.  degree  may  select  one  or  more  of  the  following 
courses:  Physical  Education  400a,  405a,  405b,  410a,  or  415b.  Biological  Science 
132a  is  a  prerequisite  for  Physical  Education  400a,  410a,  415b. 

B.  GRADUATE  PROGRAM  FOR  THE  PREPARATION  OF  TEACHERS  OF 
PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Enrollment  in  the  graduate  program  is  open  both  to  students  who  have  majored 
in  physical  education  as  undergraduates  and  to  those  who  have  majored  in  other 
subjects.  For  students  who  have  not  majored  in  physical  education  as  undergraduates, 
the  program  includes  a  preliminary  year  of  study.  Properly  qualified  students  from 
Smith  and  other  colleges  will  be  accepted  for  work  toward  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Science  in  Physical  Education  (M.S.  in  Phy.  Ed.).  Two  semester  courses  of  zoology, 
three  semester  courses  of  education,  and  two  semester  courses  in  one  of  the  following: 
chemistry,  mathematics,  microbiology,  nutrition,  physics,  experimental  psychology, 
zoology  should  be  offered  as  prerequisites.  Smith  College  students  and  others  who 
have  satisfactorily  completed  these  courses  and  the  equivalent  of  four  of  the  five 
Physical  Education  courses  400a,  405a,  405b,  410a,  415b  may  become  candidates 
for  the  degree  in  the  first  year;  other  students  normally  require  two  years. 

For  further  information  write  to  Ms.  Downie,  Scott  Gymnasium,  for  the  special 
booklet  describing  the  program. 

400a  or  b  Adapted  Physical  Education.  Study  of  the  preventive  and  corrective  phases 
of  physical  education  and  of  physical  conditions  requiring  exercise  adapta- 
tions.    Hours  to  be  arranged.     Ms.  Downie. 

405a,  405b  The  Teaching  of  Physical  Education  Activities.  Curriculum  materials  for 
the  teaching  of  adapted  physical  education,  dance,  and  sports.     Supervised 
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teaching.  Lectures  and  practice.  Required  in  the  first  year  of  students 
enrolled  in  the  two-year  graduate  course.  Open  to  undergraduates  by  per- 
mission of  the  Chair  of  Physical  Education.  Prerequisite  for  405b:  405a. 
Hours  to  be  arranged.    Members  of  the  department. 

410a  The  Anatomy  of  Movement.  Kinesiology,  an  analytical  study  of  human  motor 
activity.  Two  lectures  and  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  Bio- 
logical Science  132a  and  permission  of  the  Chair  of  Physical  Education. 
Hours  to  be  arranged.    Ms.  Downie. 

41 5b  The  Physiology  of  Movement.  Physiology  applied  to  human  motor  activity.  Two 
lectures  and  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  Biological  Science  132a 
and  permission  of  the  Chair  of  Physical  Education.  Hours  to  be  arranged. 
Ms.  Downie. 

420a,  420b  Special  Studies.  In  adapted  physical  education,  administration,  current 
problems,  dance,  recreation,  or  other  approved  topics.  Hours  scheduled 
individually.     Members  of  the  department. 

425a,  425b  The  Teaching  of  Physical  Education  Activities.  Theory  and  practice.  Con- 
tinuation of  405a,  405b,  offering  opportunity  to  specialize  in  the  teaching  of 
adapted  physical  education,  dance,  or  sports.  Required  of  candidates  for 
the  Master's  degree.     Hours  to  be  arranged.     Members  of  the  department. 

430a  Evaluation  of  Physical  Education.  Quantitative  and  qualitative  evaluation  of 
physical  education  including  testing  and  statistical  methods.  Hours  to  be 
arranged. 

435b     Evaluation  of  Physical  Education.     Continuation  of  430a.     Hours  to  be  arranged. 

440a  or  440b  Seminar  in  Administration  of  Physical  Education  and  Recreation.  The  organ- 1 
ization  and  administration  of  school  and  camp  programs  of  physical  educa- ! 
tion  and  recreation;  the  teaching  and  supervision  of  safety  education.  Hours  j 
to  be  arranged. 

445a  Research  in  Physical  Education.  Critical  survey  of  literature,  study  of  research 
design  and  techniques,  and  practice  in  preparation  of  research  reports.  Re- 
quired of  candidates  for  the  Master's  degree.     Hours  to  be  arranged. 

450,  450a,  450b  Thesis.  One  semester  required  of  Master's  degree  candidates.  Twc 
semesters  optional.    Hours  to  be  arranged.    Ms.  Downie,  Mr.  Siegel. 

[455a  or  455b    History  and  Principles  of  Physical  Education.    Hours  to  be  arranged.] 

460a  or  460b  Supervised  Teaching  in  Physical  Education.  Individually  arranged.  Mr. 
Siegel. 
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professors:      Jess  J.  Josephs,  ph. d. 
associate  professors:       Melvin  Sanford  Steinberg,  ph.d. 

**William  Bruce  Hawkins,  ph.d.,  Chair 
assistant  professor:       Janet  Van  Blerkom,  ph.d. 

lecturers:     *Elizabeth  Spencer  Ivey,  m.a.t. 
^oy  Whitney,  ph.d. 

Students  planning  to  major  in  physics  are  advised  to  elect  both  1 1 5  and  a  course 
n  mathematics  in  the  freshman  year. 


_104a  Energy  and  Electricity.  Topics  include  energy  transfer,  storage  and  consump- 
tion; fuels,  solar  heating  and  solar  batteries,  hydroelectric  power.  Primarily 
a  laboratory  -  discussion  course  with  concepts  derived  from  construction  of 
electric  circuits.  Not  intended  for  science  majors.  No  prerequisite.  To  be 
offered  in  the  fall  semester,  alternate  years.  W  Th  F  12,  Th  11.  Mr.  Stein- 
berg.] 

115a  General  Physics.  The  concepts  and  relations  describing  lenses,  heat,  electric 
circuits,  and  mechanical  energy.  Prerequisite:  one  year  of  introductory 
calculus,  which  may  be  taken  concurrently.  Four  class  hours  and  one  three- 
hour  laboratory.  Class  M  T  8:40-9:50,  W  9;  lab.  T  or  Th  2;  or  class  W  8,  Th 
F  8:40-9:50;  lab.  W  1:40;  or  class  W  Th  F  10,  F  11;  lab  M  or  F  2.  Mem- 
bers of  the  department. 

1 15b  General  Physics.  Motion  of  objects,  electromagnetism,  waves.  Prerequisite: 
115a.  Class  M  T  8:40-9:50,  W  9,  lab.  Th  2;  or  class  W  Th  F  10,  F  11,  lab. 
M  or  F  2.     Members  of  the  department. 

130b  Inquiry  Physics  for  Elementary  and  Preschool  Teachers.  Experimental  study  of 
simple  physical  systems,  designed  to  involve  students  in  inquiry  activities  at 
their  own  level  and  to  suggest  resources  for  use  with  children.  Survey  of 
existing  elementary  school  physical  science  programs.  No  prerequisite.  Mr. 
Steinberg.] 

3a,  193b     Science  for  the  Humanist:    Atoms  and  Galaxies.    See  p.  62.] 

'.14a  Electricity  and  Magnetism.  Electric  and  magnetic  fields.  Laboratory  work 
with  electric  circuits  and  electron  physics.  Four  hours  of  lecture  and  labora- 
tory, plus  occasional  labs  to  be  arranged.  Prerequisite:  1 1 5  or  the  equivalent. 
WF  12,  Th  11-12:50.    Mr.  Josephs. 
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220b  Mechanics  I.  Newtonian  dynamics  of  particles  and  rigid  bodies,  relativistic 
mechanics.  Prerequisite:  115.  May  be  taken  concurrently.  Th  F  8:40- 
9:50.     Mrs.  Ivey. 

222a  Modern  Physics  I.  The  special  theory  of  relativity;  particle  and  wave  models 
of  matter  and  radiation;  atomic  structure;  an  introduction  to  certain  ele- 
mentary concepts  and  methods  of  quantum  mechanics  useful  in  the  study 
of  atomic  structure.  Prerequisite:  115.  Three  lectures  and  an  occasional 
three-hour  laboratory.  Lee.  M  10-11:50,  T  10,  W  8;  lab.  T  2-5.  Mrs.  Van 
Blerkom. 

[224b  Electronics.  A  semester  of  experiments  in  electronics,  with  emphasis  on  inte- 
grated circuits,  leading  to  some  independent  work.  Prerequisite:  214a,  or 
by  permission  of  the  instructor.  One  lecture  and  five  hours  of  laboratory. 
T  Th  2-5.    Mr.  Hawkins.] 

226b  Musical  Sound.  The  production  of  musical  sound,  psychological  and  physical 
aspects  of  musical  hearing,  pitch,  loudness,  and  timbre.  The  voice,  instru- 
ments of  the  orchestra,  synthesized  and  electronic  musical  sound,  acoustics 
of  rooms  and  auditoria,  and  the  recording  and  reproduction  of  sound.  De- 
signed for  students  with  an  interest  in  music.  May  be  part  of  a  physics  major 
with  the  addition  of  a  special  project.  Lecture-demonstration;  one  two-hour 
laboratory  experiment  every  other  week.    W  F  12,  Th  1 1-12:50.    Mr.  Josephs. 

[236a  Light.  Reflection  and  refraction  of  light.  Interference,  diffraction  and  po- 
larization of  light.  The  electromagnetic  character  of  light.  Prerequisite: 
115.    Lee.  ThF  8:40-9:50;  lab.  F  2.    Mr.  Hawkins.] 

301a,  301b  Special  Studies.  By  permission  of  the  department  for  students  who  have 
had  at  least  four  semester  courses  in  intermediate  physics. 

311a,  311b  The  Teaching  oj  Physics.  A  one-  or  two-semester  course  for  prospective 
teachers  of  secondary  school  physics.  By  permission  of  the  department. 
Hours  to  be  arranged.    Members  of  the  department. 

[320a    Mechanics  II.     Lagrangian  and  Hamiltonian  methods,  waves  in  a  string.  • 


Prerequisites:  220b  and  Mathematics  222a.     M  10-11:50,  T  10.] 

[321a,  321b    Advanced  Laboratory.     Selected    experiments    in    atomic,    nuclear,   and 
solid  state  physics.     Prerequisites:    222a  and  224b.     T  Th  2-5.] 
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[322b  Modern  Physics  II.  Continuation  of  the  study  of  atomic  structure;  molecular 
spectra;  nuclear  physics;  elementary  particles;  the  solid  state.  Prerequisites: 
214a,  222a  and  Mathematics  202a  or  b.  Three  lectures  and  one  three-hour 
laboratory.    M  10-11:50,  T  10;  lab.  F  2-5.] 

334b  Electromagnetic  Theory.  The  laws  of  electricity  and  magnetism;  introduction 
to  Maxwell's  equations;  electromagnetic  waves.  Prerequisite:  214a  and 
Mathematics  202a  or  b.  Offered  in  alternate  years.  M  10-11:50,  T  10.  Mr. 
Steinberg. 

340a  Introduction  to  Quantum  Mechanics.  The  formal  structure  of  nonrelativistic 
quantum  mechanics,  with  solution  of  some  simple  problems  and  an  intro- 
duction to  approximation  methods.  Prerequisite:  220b  or  permission  of 
the  instructor.     Offered  in  alternate  years.     Th  F  8:40-9:50.     Mr.  Hawkins. 

[348b  Thermophysics.  Laws  of  heat  and  thermodynamics,  kinetic  theory  of  gases, 
introduction  to  statistical  mechanics.  Prerequisites:  220b,  222a  and  Mathe- 
matics 202a  or  b.    Offered  in  alternate  years.    M  T  W  9.    Mr.  Steinberg.] 

See  all  courses  in  the  History  of  Science,  p.  62. 

Adviser  for  secondary  school  teaching:     Mr.  Steinberg. 

GRADUATE 

Adviser:     Mr.  Josephs. 

150,  450a,  450b  Research  and  Thesis.    May  be  taken  for  double  credit. 

451a,  451b  Advanced  Studies.  Topics  selected  from  the  classical  fields  of  mechanics, 
electrodynamics,  optics,  statistical  mechanics;  or  from  the  modern  fields  of 
special  relativity,  atomic  structure,  nuclear  structure,  the  solid  state. 

152a,  452b  Selected  problems  assigned  for  investigation,  experimental  work,  and 
discussion. 

THE  MAJOR 

\dvisers:     Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Steinberg. 
\dviser  for  Study  Abroad:     Mr.  Steinberg. 

Requirements:     Eight  semester  courses,  above  the  basis,  including:     214a,  220b, 
222a,  and  one  of  the  following  Mathematics  courses:     200b,  201a,  202a  or  b,  or 
I    222a.    Two  of  the  eight  courses  may  be  advanced  courses  in  closely  allied  depart- 
i    ments. 
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An  examination  in  General  Classical  and  Modern  Physics,  or  a  project. 

Students  planning  graduate  study  in  Physics  are  advised  to  include  most  of  the  fol- 
lowing in  their  program:     Physics  320a,  322b,  334b,  and  340a. 

Recommended  courses:    Chemistry  102a  and  b;  Mathematics  204b. 

Each  student  is  expected  to  participate  in  a  journal  club  during  the  first  semester  of 
the  senior  year.    Students  are  advised  to  acquire  facility  in  computer  programming. 

HONORS 

Director:     Mr.  Hawkins. 

Basis:     Same  as  that  for  the  major. 

Required  Courses:     Same  as  for  the  major  plus  an  honors  project  and  paper  equiva- 
lent to  two  semester  courses.    An  oral  defense  of  the  honors  thesis. 

Students  are  advised  to  acquire  facility  in  computer  programming. 


PRE-MEDICAL  AND  PRE-HEALTH  PROFESSIONAL  PROGRAMS 

See  p.  102. 
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professors:  **Dilman  John  Doland,  ph.d. 

Barbara  Stewart  Musgrave,  ph.d. 


associate  professors: 


ASSISTANT  PROFESSORS: 


lecturers: 


RESEARCH  ASSOCIATES: 


assistant: 


Robert  Teghtsoonian,  ph.d.,  Chair 
j.  dledrick  snoek,  ph.d. 
Frances  Cooper  Volkmann,  ph.d. 
Peter  Benedict  Pufall,  ph.d. 
fDoNALD  Baldwin  Reutener,  Jr.,  pf 
Joel  Stanley  Bergman,  ph.d. 
Barry  Neil  Leon,  ph.d. 
Jacquelynne  E.  Parsons,  ph.d. 
Elaine  Bowler  Reid,  ph.d. 
Fletcher  Blanchard,  b.a. 
John  Mauldin,  m.a. 
Jean  Carl  Cohen,  ph.d. 
Martha  Teghtsoonian,  ph.d. 
Carol  Whitbeck 


Unless  otherwise  indicated,  101a  or  b  is  prerequisite  for  every  further  course. 


A.  GENERAL  PSYCHOLOGY 

101a  Introduction  to  General  Psychology.  A  survey  with  emphasis  on  fundamental 
principles  of  human  behavior  and  personality.  Two  lectures  and  one  two- 
hour  demonstration.  M  T  9,  W  9-10:50;  M  T  10,  W  9-10:50;  M  T  11,  W 
11-12:50;  M  T  12,  W  11-12:50;  M  T  2,  W  2-3:50;  M  T  3,  W  2-3:50;  W  F 
9,  Th  9-10:50;  W  F  10,  Th  9-10:50;  W  F  11,  Th  11-12:50;  W  F  12,  Th  11- 
12:50.     Members  of  the  department.     Mr.  Leon,  Director. 

101b  A  repetition  of  content  of  101a.  Self-paced  instruction.  Independent  study 
and  a  sequence  of  unit  tests  (both  oral  and  written).  M  10-11:50,  T  10, 
W  8;  M  12,  T  11-12:50,  W  11;  W  Th  10,  F  10-11:50;  W  12,  Th  11-12:50, 
F  12.     Members  of  the  department.     Mr.  Teghtsoonian,  Director. 

102a  Introduction  to  Experimental  Psychology.  Application  of  the  experimental  method 
to  problems  in  psychology.  Basic  experiments  in  human  perception,  and 
learning;  operant  conditioning  of  infra-human  organisms.  Two  two-hour 
laboratory  periods.  M  W  11-12:50;  M  W  2-3:50;  T  Th  11-12:50;  T  Th  2- 
3:50.     Members  of  the  department.     Mr.  Mauldin,  Director. 

102b  A  repetition  of  102a.  Two  two-hour  laboratory  periods.  M  W  9-10:50;  T 
Th  9-10:50;  M  W  2-3:50;  T  Th  2-3:50;  M  W  1 1-12:50;  T  Th  1 1-12:50.  Mem- 
bers of  the  department.     Ms.  Reid,  Director. 
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207a  Statistical  Methods  in  Psychology.  Elementary  descriptive  and  inferential  sta- 
tistics as  applied  to  psychological  problems.  Enrollment  limited  to  thirty 
students.    W  Th  10,  F  10-11:50.    Ms.  Reid. 

207b  A  repetition  of  207a.  Enrollment  limited  to  thirty  students.  Hours  to  be  an- 
nounced.    Mr.  Pufall. 

[209b  Theories  and  Systems  in  Psychology.  Consideration  of  problems  in  psychology 
including  their  historical  background,  theoretical  and  systematic  approaches, 
and  contemporary  formulations.    M  T  1:40-2:50.    To  be  offered  in  1976-77.] 

B.  FOUNDATIONS  OF  BEHAVIOR 

210a  Motivation.  A  consideration  of  four  major  ideas  concerning  motivational  pro- 
cesses. Motivation  as  instinct,  drive,  a  correlate  of  reinforcement,  and  as 
incentive  stimulation.  Historical  roots  of  current  developments,  contempor- 
ary human  and  animal  research,  and  fundamental  problems  related  to  each 
of  the  ideas  will  be  emphasized.    W  12,  Th  11-12:50,  F  12.    Mr.  Mauldin. 

212a  Physiological  Psychology.  The  neural  foundations  of  human  and  animal  be- 
havior. Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  sensory  and  motor  systems,  and  on  the 
physiological  bases  of  emotion,  motivation,  and  learning.  Prerequisite:  102aj 
or  b,  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Enrollment  limited  to  twelve  students. 
Lee.  and  lab.    Th  9-10:50,  F  9-11:50.     Ms.  Volkmann. 

214b  Comparative  Psychology.  Study  and  comparison  of  animal  behavior  with 
emphasis  on  the  processes  and  mechanisms  of  discrimination,  motivation, 
and  modifiability  of  behavior  in  lower  animals  as  related  to  the  understanding 
of  these  in  man.  Prerequisite:  102a  or  b  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  En-J 
rollment  limited  to  twelve  students.  Lee.  and  lab.  M  2-4:50,  T  Th  2. 
Mr.  Mauldin. 

216b  Perception.  Directed  reading,  discussion,  and  research  on  topics  in  perception 
selected  from:  perceptual  illusions;  the  interactions  among  sight,  touch,  and 
other  senses;  the  perception  of  space;  size  and  distance  perception  in  children; 
the  role  of  learning  in  perception.  Prerequisite:  102a  or  b.  Enrollment 
limited  to  sixteen  students.    Lee.  and  lab.    W  Th  2-3:50.    Mr.  Teghtsoonian. 

218a  Human  Learning.  The  study  of  conditions  influencing  the  processes  of  learning 
and  memory;  explanations  of  these  processes  in  terms  of  current  theories  of 
learning.  Research  focuses  on  basic  learning  processes  as  they  occur  in 
classroom  as  well  as  laboratory  situations,  with  children  as  well  as  college 
students  and  older  persons.  Prerequisite:  102a  or  b.  Enrollment  limited 
to  sixteen  students.    Lee.  and  lab.    T  3-4:50,  Th  3.    Ms.  Musgrave. 
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Psychology  oj  Language.  A  psychological  interpretation  of  language  based  on 
empirical  research.  Topics  include  the  role  of  grammar  in  thinking,  indices 
of  literary  style,  word  association  phenomena,  meaning  and  metaphor, 
communication  theories.     T  3-4:50,  Th  3.     Ms.  Musgrave. 

Functional  Analysis  of  Behavior.  A  systematic  examination  of  behavior  theory 
and  experimentation  relevant  to  current  procedures  for  the  establishment, 
maintenance,  and  modification  of  complex  human  behavior.  The  dynamics 
of  behavior  are  considered  from  the  viewpoint  of  learning  theory.  While  the 
emphasis  is  distinctly  on  a  functional  analysis  of  human  behavior,  empirical 
research  with  animals  will  be  considered  as  it  relates  to  theoretical  issues. 
Observation  and  directed  laboratory  projects.  Prerequisite:  102a  or  b,  or 
permission  of  the  instructor.  Lee.  and  lab.  M  12,  T  11-12:50,  W  11.  Ms. 
Reid. 

Seminar  in  Contemporary  Behavior  Theory.  A  study  of  those  points  of  view 
which  emphasize  the  importance  of  behavior  as  the  principal  subject  mat- 
ter of  psychology.  Following  a  review  of  the  origins  and  development  of 
this  approach,  the  principal  topic  is  a  study  of  the  work  and  influence  of 
B.  F.  Skinner.  Both  laboratory  principles  and  practical  applications  are 
considered.    Th  7:30.     Mr.  Teghtsoonian. 

Seminar  in  Foundations  of  Behavior.  In-depth  study  of  topics  selected  from  one 
or  more  of  the  following  areas:  physiological  and  comparative  psychology, 
perception  and  psychophysics,  language  and  conceptual  processes.  Topic  for 
1975-76:    To  be  announced.    Th  11-12:50.     Ms.  Musgrave. 

Seminar  in  Biopsychology.  Advanced  study  of  selected  brain-behavior  relations. 
May  include  lecture-discussions  and  seminars;  also  laboratory  work  or  field 
trips  where  appropriate.  Prerequisite:  212a,  214b,  or  permission  of  the  in- 
structor. Topic  for  1975-76:  Effects  of  early  experience  on  brain  function 
and  behavior.     T  3-4:50.     Ms.  Volkmann. 


C.  DEVELOPMENTAL  AND  CHILD  PSYCHOLOGY 

Director  of  the  Child  Study  Committee.     Ms.  Parsons. 

233a  Child  Psychology.  Study  of  the  theory  and  principles  of  the  development  of 
the  child  from  birth  to  puberty.  Survey  of  related  research.  M  T  W  9. 
Ms.  Parsons. 

233b     A  repetition  of  233a.    W  Th  F  12,  Th  11.    Mr.  Pufall. 
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235a  Experimental  Study  of  the  Behavior  of  Children.  An  introduction  to  research  tech- 
niques and  an  exploration  of  selected  current  research  problems  concerning 
children's  behavior.  Prerequisite:  102a  or  b.  Enrollment  limited  to  sixteen 
students.    Lee.  and  lab.    M  T  8:40-9:50.    Mr.  Pufall. 

235b  A  repetition  of  235a.  M  T  W  9,  plus  one  additional  hour  chosen  from  the 
following:    M  10,  T  10,  Th  9,  Th  10.    Ms.  Parsons. 

237a  Educational  Psychology.  The  educational  process  considered  from  the  point 
of  view  of  psychology.  The  application  of  psychological  principles  of  develop- 
ment, motivation,  and  learning  to  contemporary  educational  problems. 
MT12,  W  11,  T  11  at  the  option  of  the  instructor.  No  prerequisite.  Ms. 
Musgrave. 

241b  Psychology  of  Adolescence.  Problems  of  role  and  identity  will  be  discussed  in  re- 
lation to  adolescents'  needs  for  acceptance,  autonomy,  and  intimacy.  Th  F] 
8:40-9:50.    Mr.  Snoek. 

333a  Seminar  in  Child  Psychology.  Selected  problems,  reports,  and  discussion.  Pre- 
requisite:   233a  or  b.    W  7:30.     Ms.  Parsons. 

335a  Seminar  in  the  Clinical  Study  of  Children.  Clinical  approaches  to  the  understand- 
ing and  treatment  of  the  individual  child.  Areas  include  emotional  problems 
of  the  normal  child  as  well  as  serious  psychopathology;  evaluative  and  thera- 
peutic procedures  utilized  with  children.  Some  observation  in  a  clinical 
setting.  Prerequisite:  at  least  one  of  the  following,  233a  or  b,  250a  or  b,  or 
254a.    M  3-4:50.    Mr.  Doland. 

335b     A  repetition  of  335a.    M  3-4:50.    Ms.  Reid. 

D.  PERSONALITY  AND  CLINICAL  PSYCHOLOGY 

250b  Psychology  of  Personality.  A  study  of  contemporary  approaches  to  the  defini- 
tion, structure,  dynamics,  and  development  of  adult  personality.  The  course 
will  consider  theory  and  research  equally.  M  12,  T  11-12:50,  W  11  at  the 
option  of  the  instructor.     Mr.  Leon. 

252a  Abnormal  Psychology.  A  study  of  neuroses,  psychoses,  and  other  personality 
disorders.  Recent  clinical  and  experimental  findings  will  be  stressed, 
particularly  as  they  relate  to  major  conceptions  of  mental  illness.  M  T 
1:40-2:50.    Mr.  Doland. 
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254a  Clinical  Psychology.  A  survey  of  methods  and  procedures  used  in  a  clinical 
setting  including  appraisal  of  capacity,  means  of  modifying  behavior,  and 
theories  of  psychotherapy.  Weekly  practicum  experience  in  a  community 
mental  health  setting.  Prerequisite:  250b  or  252a  and  permission  of  the  in- 
structor. Enrollment  limited  to  twenty-four  students.  M  10-11:50,  T  10. 
Mr.  Bergman. 

256b  Intelligence  Testing  in  Clinical  Practice.  Supervised  practice  in  administering, 
scoring,  and  interpreting  tests  of  intelligence.  Weekly  practicum  experience 
in  testing  and  working  with  different  populations  of  individuals  varying  in 
intellectual  capacity.  Prerequisites:  102a  or  b.  M  10-11:50,  T  10.  Mr. 
Bergman. 

350a  Seminar  in  Personality.  Intensive  investigation  of  current  theoretical  and  re- 
search issues  in  the  field.  Topics  for  1975-76:  Biological  basis  of  personality, 
and  cross-situational  consistency  of  behavior.  Prerequisite:  250a  or  b,  or 
permission  of  the  instructor.     M  7:30.     Mr.  Leon. 

[352b  Seminar  in  Advanced  Abnormal  Psychology.  Selected  topics  related  to  concurrent 
practicum  experience.     Hours  and  instructor  to  be  announced.] 

354b  Seminar  in  Psychodynamic  Theory.  Open  to  students  who  have  had  250b.  M 
7:30.     Mr.  Bergman.] 

E.  SOCIAL  PSYCHOLOGY 


270a  Social  Psychology.  The  study  of  social  behavior  considered  from  a  psycho- 
logical point  of  view.  Topics  include:  socialization,  prejudice,  conformity, 
leadership  and  the  dynamics  of  group  action.  W  Th  F  10,  F  11  at  the  op- 
tion of  the  instructor.     Mr.  Blanchard. 

272a  Experimental  Study  of  Social  Behavior.  Examination  of  factors  influencing  be- 
havior in  social  situations,  with  special  emphasis  on  life-like  approaches  to 
laboratory  research.  The  application  of  social  psychological  research  and 
theory  to  contemporary  community  problems.  Prerequisite:  102a  or  b,  or 
permission  of  the  instructor.  Enrollment  limited  to  sixteen  students.  Lee. 
and  lab.     W  Th  2-3:50.     Mr.  Blanchard. 

274b  Psychology  of  Attitudes  and  Opinions.  The  course  will  consider  the  formation 
and  change  of  beliefs,  attitudes  and  values  as  a  function  of  personal  experi- 
ence, interpersonal  influence,  and  mass  communications.  T  3-4:50,  Th  4. 
Mr.  Snoek. 
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276b  Psychology  of  Sex  Roles.  Exploration  of  the  behavioral  similarities,  differences 
and  relationships  between  males  and  females.  Topics  include:  sex  role  be- 
havior and  stereotypes,  comparative  animal  behavior,  sex  role  development, 
cross-cultural  findings,  psychological  and  behavioral  differences,  sexism, 
sexual  behavior,  and  psychological  aspects  of  population  growth.  Open  to 
upperclassmen  or  by  permission  of  the  instructor.     M  T  W  2.     Ms.  Parsons. 

370b  Seminar  in  Social  Psychology.  Topic  for  1975-76:  To  be  announced.  Mr. 
Blanchard. 

372a  Seminar  in  Group  Process.  Consideration  of  major  issues  in  the  study  of  small 
group  functioning  and  development.  Prerequisites:  any  two  of  241b,  250b, 
254a,  270a.    M  7:30,  T  4.    Mr.  Snoek. 


301a,  301b     Special  Studies.     By  permission  of  the  department    for  qualified  junior 
and  senior  majors. 

GRADUATE 

Adviser:     Mr.  Snoek. 

450a,  450b  Seminar  in  Current  Psychological  Problems. 

451a,  451b   Advanced  Studies.    In  any  of  the  following  areas:  Perception,  Learning,  Per- 
sonality, Psychophysiology,  Developmental,  Social,  or  Clinical  Psychology. 

452a,  452b     Research  and  Thesis.      May  be  taken  for  double  credit. 

THE  MAJOR 

Advisers:     Members  of  the  Department. 

Adviser  for  Study  Abroad:     Mr.  Doland. 

Based  on  101a  or  b  and  102a  or  b.  A  student  exempted  from  101  need  take  only 
102a  or  b. 

Requirements:  eight  semester  courses,  in  addition  to  the  basis,  consisting  of:  (1)  six 
courses  in  psychology,  and  (2)  two  additional  courses  in  psychology  or  appropriate 
courses  in  other  departments. 

A  paper  or  a  written  report  of  a  project  will  be  required  of  each  major,  normally  in 
the  senior  year. 
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Students  planning  careers  in  academic  or  professional  psychology,  social  work,  per- 
sonnel work  involving  guidance  or  counseling,  psychological  research,  or  para- 
professional  occupations  in  mental  health  settings  or  special  education  programs 
should  consult  their  major  advisers  regarding  desirable  sequencing  of  courses. 

Majors  may  spend  the  junior  year  abroad  if  they  meet  the  College  requirements. 
Students  considering  this  plan  should  consult  a  major  adviser  during  the  fresh- 
man or  sophomore  years. 

HONORS 

Director:     Ms.  Parsons. 

Basis:     101a  or  b,  102a  or  b,  and  one  other  semester  course. 

Requirements:  a  total  of  ten  semester  courses,  including  the  basis,  of  which  eight 
are  to  be  in  psychology  and  the  other  two  in  psychology  or  appropriate  courses 
in  related  departments.  Further  requirements  include  the  following:  a  thesis 
equivalent  in  credit  to  either  one  or  two  semester  courses;  special  honors  examina- 
tions. It  is  recommended  that,  prior  to  the  senior  year,  students  elect  207,  and 
a  laboratory  course  or  seminar  in  the  area  of  the  thesis  topic. 
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professors:       Richard  Preston  Unsworth,  th.m.,  l.h.d.,  s.t.d.,  (hon:) 
Sten  Harold  Stenson,  ph.d. 
*Bruge  Theodore  Dahlberg,  b.d.,  ph.d.,  Chair 

,  second  semester 
Jochanan  H.  A.  Wijnhoven,  ph.d.,  Chair,  first  semester 
Taitetsu  Unno,  PH.D. 
Robert  Mitchell  Haddad,  ph.d. 
associate  professors:       Thomas  Sieger  Derr,  Jr.,  b.d.,  ph.d. 
D.  Dennis  Hudson,  ph.d. 
**Karl  Paul  Donfried,  dr.  theol. 

ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR:         JeAN  M.  HlGGINS,  PH.D. 


140a  Religion  as  a  Human  Experience.  Contemporary  interpretations  of  religion  by 
its  exponents  and  critics.  Philosophical,  theological,  psychological,  phenom- 
enological  and  other  approaches.  Readings  from  Kierkegaard,  Tillich, 
Eliade,  Jung  and  others.  Lecture  followed  by  faculty-student  colloquium  Th 
11-12:50.  One-hour  discussion  sections  T  1 1 ,  12;  W  12,  2  (choose  one).  Mem- 
bers of  the  department.    Ms.  Higgins,  Director. 

140b  Western  Religious  Traditions.  Classical  and  contemporary  interpretations  by 
Jews,  Roman  Catholics,  Eastern  Orthodox,  and  Protestants  of  their  beliefs 
and  rituals.  Western  responses  to  eastern  religion.  Lecture  followed  by 
faculty-student  colloquium  and  occasional  films.  Th  11-12:50.  One  hour 
discussion  sections  T  11,  12;  W  12,  2  (choose  one).  Members  of  the  depart- 
ment.    Ms.  Higgins,  Director. 

185  Biblical  Hebrew.  Introduction  to  the  Hebrew  language.  Elements  of  gram- 
mar with  readings  from  narratives  of  the  Old  Testament.  Offered  in  al- 
ternate years.  Alternates  with  285a  and  b.  Hours  to  be  arranged.  Mr. 
Wijnhoven. 

210b  Introduction  to  the  Bible,  I.  The  Hebrew  Scriptures  (Old  Testament).  Religion 
of  ancient  Israel,  its  history,  law,  and  myth;  prophetic  faith;  the  Wisdom  tra- 
dition; apocalyptic;  the  Psalter.     M  10-11:50,  T  10.     Mr.  Dahlberg. 

220a  Introduction  to  the  Bible,  II.  Backgrounds  of  the  New  Testament.  The  synop- 
tic portrait  of  Jesus.  Development  of  the  early  Church.  The  letters  of  Paul 
and  the  period  of  epistolary,  homiletic,  and  Johannine  literature.  M  T  W 
9.    Mr.  Donfried. 

[220b    A  repetition  of  220a.    Mr.  Donfried.] 
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230a  History  of  Christian  Thought,  I.  Transition  from  New  Testament  period  to 
emerging  Catholic  Church;  doctrinal  and  ethical  crises;  the  origin  and  nature 
of  gnostic  movements;  development  of  ecclesiastical  and  Biblical  authority. 
Significant  theologians  and  documents  such  as  Augustine's  Confessions;  trends 
in  the  Middle  Ages.    M  10-1 1 :50,  T  10.    Mr.  Donfried. 

230b  History  of  Christian  Thought,  II.  An  historical  survey  of  religious  life  and 
thought  from  Thomas  Aquinas  to  S0ren  Kierkegaard.  Emphasis  on  the 
changing  understanding  of  God  and  self  paralleling  major  cultural  shifts  in 
the  West.  Theological,  philosophical,  mystical,  devotional  and  autobi- 
ographical readings  from  men  and  women  significantly  contributing  to  the 
Judaeo-Christian  heritage.     W  10,  F  10-11:50.     Ms.  Higgins. 

231b  Eastern  Christianity.  A  survey  of  the  Orthodox,  Nestorian  and  monophysite 
Churches  of  the  East,  as  well  as  their  modern  Uniate  offshoots;  special  em- 
phasis on  the  relationship  of  each  to  Islamic  civilization  and  Western  Christi- 
anity.   W  Th  F  12.    Mr.  Haddad. 

235a  Jewish  Thought,  I.  Biblical  origins.  Encounter  with  the  Hellenistic  world; 
split  with  Christianity.  Formation  of  Talmudic  Judaism.  Jewish  literature, 
philosophy,  and  mysticism  under  Islam  and  in  Christian  Europe.  Impact 
of  the  Renaissance  and  Reformation.  The  Sabbathian  movement.  M  10- 
11:50,  T  10.    Mr.  Wijnhoven. 

[235b  Jewish  Thought,  II.  Moses  Mendelsohn;  enlightenment  and  Judaism.  Hasid- 
ism.  The  Jewish  emancipation  and  liberalism.  The  rise  of  Reform.  Zion- 
ism and  modern  anti-Semitism.  Rosenzweig,  Buber,  and  contemporary 
trends  in  Judaism.     Mr.  Wijnhoven.] 

237b  Religion  in  America.  Religious  thought  and  institutions,  and  their  influence 
on  American  culture.  Major  denominations  and  thinkers  from  the  seven- 
teenth century  to  the  present.    T  11-12:50,  W  11.    Mr.  Derr. 

240a  Contemporary  Religious  Thought.  The  ongoing  search  for  new  images  of  God 
and  self.  Breakdown  of  traditional  images  in  the  rise  of  modern  science  and 
modern  historical  awareness.  Special  emphasis  on  the  quest  for  authenticity 
and  its  reflection  in  sociology,  psychology  and  literature.  The  recent  con- 
tributions of  women  theologians.    W  10,  F  10-11:50.    Ms.  Higgins. 

[245a  Theological  Themes  in  Fiction  and  Fantasy.  An  introduction  to  theological 
themes  through  the  medium  of  imagination.  The  theoretical  basis  for  such 
an  approach  in  a  Christian  doctrine  of  man.  Concrete  illustrations  in  read- 
ings from  storytelling  theologians  and  theologically  illuminating  storytellers. 
Ms.  Higgins.] 
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250a  Social  Ethics,  I.  Religion  as. a  basis  for  social  ethics.  Natural  law  and  situa- 
tional morality;  love,  justice,  and  punishment;  marriage  and  divorce;  popula- 
tion growth;  medical  practice  and  research;  race  relations.  T  3-4:50,  Th  3. 
Mr.  Derr. 

250b  Social  Ethics,  II.  The  bearing  of  religious  ethics  on  the  understanding  of  the 
state,  the  economic  order,  and  international  affairs.  Power,  violence,  and 
vengeance;  revolution  and  order;  civil  disobedience;  liberation  theology  and 
marxism;  pacifism  and  the  just  war;  environmental  management;  property 
and  poverty;  business  ethics;  religious  liberty.    T  3-4:50,  Th  3.    Mr.  Derr. 

255b  Sociology  of  Religion.  Relation  of  religious  organization  and  beliefs  to  social 
and  cultural  factors.  Major  sociological  interpretations  of  religion.  Selected 
problems  in  primitive  and  higher  religions.  M  T  8:40-9:50.  Mr.  Parsons 
(Sociology). 

260a  Philosophy  of  Religion,  I.  Religious  symbols  and  symbolic  behavior.  Con- 
temporary problems  and  proposed  solutions  in  philosophy  of  religion.  The 
nature  of  religious  meaning,  evidence,  truth;  the  function  of  myth,  liturgy 
and  other  forms  of  religious  expression.     T  11-12:50,  W  11.     Mr.  Stenson. 

260b  Philosophy  of  Religion,  II.  The  psychology  and  phenomenology  of  religion.  A 
study  of  religious  consciousness  and  experience.  Readings  and  discussions  of 
classic  and  contemporary  works  such  as  James,  Jung,  Fingarette,  Merleau- 
Ponty,  van  der  Leeuw,  etc.    T  11-12:50,  W  11.    Mr.  Stenson. 

270a  Religious  History  of  India:  Ancient  and  Classical  Periods  from  ca.  1500  B.C.  to  ca. 
500  A.D.  An  introduction  to  the  development  and  thought  of  the  major 
religious  traditions,  with  readings  in  the  Vedas,  Upanishads,  Buddhist  litera- 
ture, the  epics,  the  Bhagavad-Gita,  etc.     T  Th  1:40-3.     Mr.  Hudson. 

270b  Religious  History  of  India:  Medieval  and  Modern  Periods  from  ca.  500  A.D.  to  the 
Present.  An  introduction  to  the  religious  thought  of  Sankara,  Ramanuja 
and  others,  the  tantric  traditions,  the  rise  of  bhakti  and  the  Krishna  cult, 
Islam  in  India,  religious  phenomena  such  as  the  temple,  festival,  sadhu,  the 
impact  of  the  British  on  Indian  religion,  the  thought  of  modern  religious 
figures:    Gandhi,  Ramakrishna,  etc.     T  Th  1:40-3.     Mr.  Hudson. 

271a  History  of  Buddhist  Thought.  Enduring  patterns  of  Buddhist  thought  con- 
cerning the  interpretations  of  man,  life,  world,  nature,  good  and  evil,  love, 
wisdom,  time,  and  enlightenment  in  the  religious,  philosophical,  and  ethical 
teachings  of  Buddhism  in  India,  China,  and  Japan.  Th  F  8:40-9:50.  Mr. 
Unno. 
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[271b  %en  and  Pure  Land  Buddhism.  Analysis  of  the  interaction  among  philosophical 
ideas,  religious  practices,  and  socio-historical  forces  in  the  formation  of  Zen 
and  Pure  Land  schools.  Discussion  of  their  principal  teachings  and  practices 
in  China  and  Japan.  Prerequisite:  271a  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
Mr.  Unno.] 

272b  Pure  Land  Buddhism.  The  historical  evolution  of  the  Pure  Land  school  of 
Buddhism  in  India,  China,  and  Japan,  and  its  culmination  in  the  writings  and 
thought  of  Shinran.     F  10-12;  third  hour  to  be  arranged.     Mr.  Unno. 

275a  Islam.  Sources  and  development:  the  Prophet,  the  Qur'an,  law,  theology, 
philosophy,  mysticism,  and  the  nature  of  political  authority.  Contemporary 
Islam  in  the  Middle  East,  India,  and  Africa.    W  Th  F  12.    Mr.  Haddad. 

[285a  Hebrew  Religious  Texts.  Readings  with  introduction  and  discussion  of  Hebrew 
texts  from  the  Prophets,  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls,  and  the  Mishnah.  Prereq- 
uisite: 185  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Alternates  with  185.  Mr. 
Wijnhoven.] 

[285b  Hebrew  Religious  Texts.  Selections  from  medieval  Jewish  philosophy,  mysti- 
cism, and  poetry  (Maimonides,  Judah  ha-Levi,  and  others).  Prerequisite: 
185  or  .permission  of  the  instructor.    Alternates  with  185.     Mr.  Wijnhoven.] 

[287b  Greek  Religious  Texts.  Reading  and  discussion  of  religious  texts  of  the  Hel- 
lenistic period  in  the  original.  Prerequisite:  Greek  111  or  the  equivalent. 
Mr.  Donfried.] 

290b  Mysticism  (colloquium).  Comparative  trends  in  Eastern  and  Western  religious 
traditions.  Topics  chosen  from  classic  mystic  writings  in  Christianity,  Ju- 
daism, Hinduism,  Buddhism,  and  Taoism.  Enrollment  limited  to  twenty- 
five  students.    Th  4-6.    Mr.  Wijnhoven  and  Mr.  Unno. 

300a  Comparative  Religion  (colloquium).  Topic  for  1975-76:  Interpreting  Hindu  and 
Christian  religions  through  the  Bhagavad-Gita  and  selected  portions  of  the 
New  Testament.  For  senior  majors  or  by  permission  of  the  instructor.  W 
7:30.    Mr.  Hudson,  Mr.  Pemberton  (Amherst),  Mr.  Sohn  (Mount  Holyoke). 

301,  301a,  301b  Special  Studies.  By  permission  of  the  department  for  senior  majors 
who  have  had  four  semester  courses  above  the  introductory  level. 

311b  History  of  the  Interpretation  of  the  Bible.  Classical  and  contemporary  views  of 
the  authority  of  Scripture  in  Judaism  and  Christianity.  Literalism  and  mul- 
tiple meanings:  analogy,  allegory,  typology,  and  other  interpretive  methods. 
Medieval  exegesis  and  the  rise  of  modern  literary-historical  criticism.     Rele- 
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vance  of  archaeological  and  philological  studies.  Contemporary  use  of  the 
Bible  and  the  problem  of  hermeneutics.  Admission  by  permission  of  the  in- 
structor.   T  3-5.    Alternates  with  312b.    Mr.  Dahlberg. 

[312b  Archaeology  of  Palestine  in  the  Biblical  Period  (seminar).  Archaeology  as  a  re- 
search tool  of  the  historian  and  biblical  scholar.  The  stratigraphic  method  of 
excavation;  establishing  ancient  dates;  evaluation  of  artifacts.  Illustrated 
lectures;  reading  and  discussion  of  selected  field  reports  and  related  literature 
from  recent  and  current  excavation  sites.  No  prerequisite;  admission  by  per- 
mission of  the  instructor.    Alternates  with  311b.    Mr.  Dahlberg.] 

[320a    Jesus  in  the  Gospels  (seminar).    Mr.  Donfried.] 

[320b    Life  and  Teaching  of  Paul  (seminar).    Mr.  Donfried.] 

325a  The  Johannine  Literature  (seminar) .  Topic  for  1975-76:  The  relationship  of  the 
book  of  Revelation  to  the  Johannine  school  and  apocalyptic  Judaism.  Pre- 
requisite:    220  or  the  equivalent.    W  7:30.    Mr.  Donfried. 

328b  Directed  Readings  in  Religious  Texts:  Hebrew,  Greek,  or  Latin.  Prerequisite:  one 
of  the  following  (or  the  equivalent):  Greek  111;  Latin  Ilia  and  112b;  or 
Religion  185.  Admission  by  permission  of  the  instructor.  Hours  to  be  ar- 
ranged.    Mr.  Wijnhoven. 

330a  Historical  Theology  (seminar).  Topic  for  1975-76:  Nicholas  of  Cusa:  theo- 
logian, reformer,  ecumenist,  philosopher,  precursor  of  modern  science.  A 
study  of  his  works  with  particular  emphasis  on  his  Of  Learned  Ignorance  (De 
docta  ignorantia)  and  The  Vision  of  God  (De  visione  Dei).     M  3-5.     Ms.  Higgins. 

[335a  Selected  Trends  in  Classical  Jewish  Sources  (seminar).  Sources  such  as  the  Mid- 
rash  and  Talmud  studied  in  translation:  hellenistic  Jewish  writings  and  Medi- 
eval philosophical  texts.  Prerequisite:  235a  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
Alternates  with  235a.     Mr.  Wijnhoven.] 

335b  Problems  in  Modern  Jewish  Thought  (seminar).  A  study  of  the  role  of  religion  in 
modern  Jewish  issues  such  as  anti-Semitism,  secularism  and  Zionism.  Pre- 
requisite: 235b  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Alternates  with  235b.  M 
3-5.    Mr.  Wijnhoven. 

340b  Problems  in  Theology  (seminar).  Topic  for  1975-76:  The  myth  of  Eve.  The 
image  of  woman  through  the  centuries  of  Jewish-Christian  tradition.  The 
meanings  read  into  the  Genesis  story  of  Eve  by  biblical  writers,  patristic, 
medieval,  and  modern  theologians  and  artists.  The  impact  of  the  Eve  myth 
on  the  status  of  woman  in  the  West.    M  3-5.    Ms.  Higgins. 
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350b  Christian  Ethics  (seminar).  The  relation  between  belief,  action  and  reflection 
in  theological  ethics.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  tensions  in  pre- 
sent discussions  between  legal,  contextual  (situational),  and  convenantal 
approaches  to  ethics.    Th  4-6.     Mr.  Unsworth. 

352a  Problems  in  Social  Ethics  [seminar).  Topic  for  1975-76:  Medical  ethics.  The 
moral  problems  of  dying,  abortion,  genetic  alteration,  behavior  control,  ex- 
periments on  humans,  and  other  issues.    W  7:30.    Mr.  Derr. 

360a  Representative  Religious  Philosophers.  A  small  discussion  class  for  students  who 
have  had  some  previous  study  in  philosophy  or  religion.  In  1975-76:  con- 
centration on  G.W.F.  Hegel  (the  "rationalist")  and  S0ren  Kierkegaard  (the 
"existentialist")  with  readings  in,  and  allusions  to,  related  figures  (Schelling, 
Royce,  Schopenhauer,  Nietzsche,  etc.).  M  10-12,  with  T  10-11  as  an  oc- 
casional option.     Mr.  Stenson. 

360b  Phenomenology,  Existentialism  and  Religion.  Phenomenological  method  and  ex- 
istentialist themes  in  the  study  of  religion.  A  small  discussion  class  for  stu- 
dents who  have  had  some  previous  study  in  philosophy  or  religion.  In  1975- 
76:  concentration  on  Edmund  Husserl  (the  phenomenological  method)  and 
Martin  Heidegger  (phenomenological  ontology)  with  readings  in,  and  allu- 
sions to,  related  figures  (Jaspers,  Merleau-Ponty,  Sartre,  Ricoeur,  etc.).  M 
10-12,  with  T  10-11  as  an  occasional  option.     Mr.  Stenson. 

[370a  Religion  in  South  India  {seminar).  Selected  aspects  of  the  religious  history  of 
South  India,  focusing  on  such  phenomena  as  the  rise  of  Hindu  bhakti,  the 
relations  between  religious  traditions,  religion  in  the  village,  conversion,  mod- 
ern religious  trends,  and  other  selected  topics.  Prerequisite:  270a  or  permis- 
sion of  the  instructor.     Mr.  Hudson.] 

370b  Hindu  Religious  Traditions  {seminar).  Topic  for  1975-76:  Myths,  rituals  and 
theologies  centering  around  the  divine  figures  of  Vishnu,  Siva  and  the  God- 
dess. How  a  Hindu  perceives  himself,  the  world,  and  the  transcendent.  W 
7:30.     Mr.  Hudson. 

371a  Problems  in  Buddhist  Philosophy  {seminar).  Central  issues  and  problems  of  Bud- 
dhist philosophy,  such  as  the  nature  of  reality  and  of  man,  relative  and  ab- 
solute truth,  knowledge  and  wisdom,  nirvana  and  Buddhahood  in  selected 
representative  thinkers  and  schools  of  Mahayana  Buddhism.  Topic  for  1975- 
76:  Madhyamika  to  Kegon.  Prerequisite:  271a  or  permission  of  the  in- 
structor.    Th  4-6.     Mr.  Unno. 
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[372b  Religious  Traditions  of  China  and  Japan  {seminar).  The  principal  characteristics 
of  Chinese  and  Japanese  religions  -  syncretism,  family  cult,  involvement 
with  nature,  and  expressions  of  spirituality  in  cultural  arts  -  considered  in 
relation  to  the  problem  of  man's  wholeness.    Mr.  Unno.] 


GRADUATE 

Adviser:     Mr.  Wijnhoven. 

480a,  480b     Advanced  Studies. 

485,  485a,  485b     Research  and  Thesis.    May  be  taken  for  double  credit. 

In  addition  to  the  eight  courses  required  by  the  college  rules  for  the  master's  degree, 
the  department  may  require  additional  courses  to  make  up  for  deficiencies  it  finds 
in  the  general  background  of  candidates.  Candidates  should  acquire  a  work- 
ing knowledge  of  at  least  one  of  the  languages  used  by  the  primary  sources 
in  their  field.  Courses  taken  to  acquire  such  proficiency  will  be  in  addition 
to  the  eight  required  for  the  degree. 


THE  MAJOR 

Advisers:  Mr.  Dahlberg,  Mr.  Derr,  Mr.  Donfried,  Ms.  Higgins,  Mr.  Hudson,  Mr. 
Stenson,  Mr.  Unno,  Mr.  Wijnhoven. 

Adviser  for  Study  Abroad:    Mr.  Derr. 

Basis:  140a,  b.  An  alternative  basis  of  two  semester  courses  requires  departmental 
approval. 

Requirements:  Eight  semester  courses,  in  addition  to  the  basis,  including:  at  least 
one  from  210a,  210b,  220a,  220b;  at  least  one  from  230a,  230b,  231b,  235a,  235b; 
and  at  least  one  from  270a,  270b,  271a,  271b,  272a,  275a,  370a,  370b,  371a,  372b. 
Courses  in  related  departments  may  be  included  in  the  major  program  of  eight 
semester  courses  only  with  the  approval  of  the  department. 

Either  an  oral  or  written  examination  of  general  competence  in  the  major,  based 
on  courses  the  student  has  actually  taken,  or  (with  at  least  a  semester's  prior  ap- 
proval by  the  department)  a  paper  exhibiting  such  competence.  The  examina- 
tion will  be  offered  at  the  end  of  each  semester  of  the  senior  year.  The  paper 
will  be  due  by  April  30  of  the  senior  year. 
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HONORS 

Director:     Mr.  Stenson. 

Basis:  140a,  b.  An  alternative  basis  of  two  semester  courses  requires  departmental 
approval. 

Requirements:  Eight  semester  courses,  in  addition  to  the  basis,  including:  at  least 
one  from  210a,  210b,  220a,  220b;  at  least  one  of  the  following:  230a,  230b,  231b, 
235a,  235b;  and  at  least  one  of  the  following:  270a,  270b,  271a,  271b,  272a,  275a, 
370a,  370b,  371a,  372b;  and  a  long  paper  equivalent  to  two  semester  courses  in  the 
semester  in  which  it  is  written  (normally  the  first  semester  of  the  senior  year). 
Work  in  related  departments  included  in  the  Religion  Honors  Program  must  be 
approved  by  the  Director. 

Examinations:  the  required  demonstration  of  general  competence  in  the  major  and 
an  oral  examination  on  the  senior  essay  as  it  relates  to  the  major.  Preparation 
and  execution  of  the  general  requirement  is  similar  to  that  prescribed  for  all  major 
students. 
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associate  professors:       Maria  NemcovX  Banerjee,  ph.d.,  Chair 

Igor  Zelljadt,  m.a.,  cand.  phil. 
assistant  professor:       alexander  woronzoff,  ph.d. 

lecturer:       Natalija  Kuprijanow,  Lehrerdiplom 


A.  LANGUAGE 

101        Elementary  Course.    Three  class  hours  and  two  hours  of  conversation  and  lab- 
oratory.   M  T  Th  F  10.     Members  of  the  department. 


102  Intermediate  Course.  General  grammar  review.  Selections  from  Russian  texts, 
not  exclusively  literary.  Prerequisite:  101  or  the  equivalent.  W  F  12,  Th 
11-12:50.     Members  of  the  department. 

11  Id  Intensive  Course.  Five  class  hours  and  two  laboratory  hours.  M  T  W  Th  F 
2  and  two  hours  to  be  arranged.     Three  semesters'  credit.    Mrs.  Kuprijanow. 

231a  Advanced  Course.  Readings  and  discussion  of  texts  taken  from  classical  and 
Soviet  literature,  as  well  as  current  journals.  Intensive  practice  in  writing. 
Prerequisite:  102,  or  11  Id  and  permission  of  the  instructor.  M  T  12,  W  11. 
Mr.  Zelljadt. 

231b  Advanced  Course.  A  continuation  of  231a,  including  extensive  translation  of 
current  material  from  Russian  to  English  and  intensive  practice  in  writing. 
Prerequisite:    231a.     M  T  12,  W  11.    Mr.  Woronzoff. 

[338a  Studies  in  Language  and  Literature.  Prerequisite:  231  and  permission  of  the  in- 
structor.] 

[338b  Studies  in  Language  and  Literature.  Prerequisite:  338a  or  permission  of  the  in- 
structor.] 

343b  Seminar  in  the  History  of  Slavic  Languages.  A  survey  of  the  origin  and  develop- 
ment of  the  Slavic  languages,  their  sounds,  vocabulary,  and  grammatical 
forms  from  the  beginning  to  the  present.  Lectures  and  analysis  of  selected, 
illustrative  texts.  Prerequisite:  231  or  the  equivalent,  or  permission  of  the 
instructor.    Hours  to  be  arranged.    Mr.  Zelljadt. 

B.  LITERATURE 

126a  History  of  Russian  Literature.  From  its  origins  through  Turgenev.  In  transla- 
tion.    M  T  W  9.     Mr.  Woronzoff. 
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126b  History  of  Russian  Literature.  From  Tolstoy  to  the  present.  In  translation. 
Prerequisite:     126a.     M  T  \V  9.     Mr.  Woronzoff. 

235a      Tolstoy.     In  translation.     M  10-11:50,  T  10.     Mrs.  Banerjee. 

235b      Dostoevsky.    In  translation.     M  10-1 1 :50,  T  10.     Mrs.  Banerjee. 

[236a  Russian  Drama.  In  translation.  Study  of  the  masterpieces  of  the  Russian 
theatre  from  the  beginnings  to  recent  years,  with  emphasis  on  Gogol,  Ostrov- 
sky,  and  Chekhov.] 

301,  301a,  301b  Special  Studies  in  Language  or  Literature.  By  permission  of  the  Depart- 
ment for  senior  majors  who  have  had  four  semester  courses  above  the  intro- 
ductory level. 

333a,  333b  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Development  of  Russian  realism. 
Study  of  some  typical  works  of  Pushkin,  Lermontov,  Gogol,  Turgenev, 
Dostoevsky,  Tolstoy,  and  Chekhov,  with  discussion  of  important  trends  in 
social  and  aesthetic  ideas  which  they  exemplify.  In  Russian.  Admission 
by  permission  of  the  instructor.  Prerequisite:  231,  or  the  equivalent.  W 
7:30.     Mr.  Zelljadt. 

[337a  Russian  Literature  from  1880  to  1917:  Modernism,  Decadence,  Symbolism  (seminar). 
In  translation.  Prerequisite:  126b  or  one  semester  of  an  intermediate  course 
in  Russian  literature.     T  3-5.     Mrs.  Banerjee.] 

340b  Russian  Thought  (seminar).  In  translation.  Prerequisites:  History  226a  and 
237b  and  one  intermediate  semester  course  in  Russian  literature.  T  3-5. 
Mrs.  Banerjee. 

342a  Seminar  in  Soviet  Russian  Literature.  In  translation.  Poems,  plays,  and  novels  of 
selected  Soviet  authors  considered  as  works  of  literary  art  and  as  illustrations 
of  the  social,  economic,  and  political  conditions  of  the  period.  Prerequisite: 
126b  or  one  intermediate  semester  course  in  Russian  literature.  Mr.  Woronz- 
off. 

346a  Pushkin  and  His  Age  (seminar).  Conducted  in  English  with  reading  in  Russian. 
Prerequisite:  three  years  of  Russian  or  the  equivalent,  and  by  permission  of 
the  instructor.  T  3-5.     Mrs.  Banerjee. 


GRADUATE 

Adviser:     Mrs.  Banerjee. 

450,  450a,  450b     Research  and  Thesis. 

451,  451a,  451b     Advanced  Studies.     Arranged  individually. 
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THE  MAJORS 

Russian  Literature 

Adviser:     Mrs.  Banerjee. 

Adviser  for  Study  Abroad:    Mr.  Zelljadt. 

Required  courses:  126a  and  126b;  either  333a  and  333b  or  338a  and  338b;  235a  and 
235b;  either  346a  or  340b. 

A  written  examination  of  competence  on  an  area  in  Russian  literature  proposed  by 
the  student  and  approved  by  the  department.  The  proposal  must  be  made  by 
the  end  of  the  first  semester  of  the  senior  year.  The  examination  will  be  held 
in  May. 

Russian  Civilization 
Adviser:     Mr.  Zelljadt. 

Adviser  for  Study  Abroad:     Mr.  Zelljadt. 

Required  courses:  126a  and  126b;  231a  and  231b;  346a  or  340b;  235a  or  235b  or 
Government  222b  or  322b;  and  History  239a  and  History  240b. 

A  written  examination  of  competence  on  an  area  in  Russian  culture  proposed  by 
the  student  and  approved  by  the  department.  The  proposal  must  be  made  by 
the  end  of  the  first  semester  of  the  senior  year.  The  examination  will  be  held  in 
May. 

HONORS 

Director:     Mr.  Zelljadt. 

Russian  Literature 

Required  courses:  either  333a  and  333b  or  338a  and  338b;  235a  and  235b;  a  long 
paper  to  count  for  two  semester  courses  to  be  written  in  the  first  semester. 

The  same  examination  requirements  as  for  majors  in  Russian  Literature. 

Russian  Civilization 

Required  courses:  126a  and  126b;  231a  and  231b;  History  239a  and  History  240b; 
Economics  209a  or  Government  222b  or  322b;  a  long  paper  to  count  for  two  semes- 
ter courses  to  be  written  in  the  first  semester. 

The  same  examination  requirements  as  for  majors  in  Russian  Civilization. 
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professors:       Peter  Issac  Rose,  ph.d. 

Myron  Glazer,  ph.d..  Chair 
associate  professors:       Elizabeth  Erikson  Hopkins,  ph.d. 
Joan  Hatch  Shapiro,  m.s.s.w. 
assistant  professor:       Gerald  Franklin  Hyman,  ph.d. 

instructors:       Arthur  Shattuck  Parsons,  m.c.p.. 
Harriet  David  Lyons,  b.litt. 

ESTELLE   DlSCH.   M.A. 

lecturers:      1Michael  Lewis,  ph.d. 

2Barbara  Yngvesson,  PH.D. 


SOCIOLOGY 

The  prerequisite  for  all  courses  in  Sociology  is  101a  or  101b,  or  permission  of  the 
instructor. 

101a  Introduction  to  Sociology.  Perspectives  on  society,  culture,  and  social  interac- 
tion. Topics  will  include:  community,  class,  ethnicity,  family,  sex  roles, 
and  deviance.  Colloquium  format,  meeting  M  10-11:50,  T  10;  M  3-4:50 
with  an  additional  hour  to  be  arranged;  Th  F  8:40-9:50.  Special  organiza- 
tional meeting  for  assignments  to  colloquia  on  first  Monday  of  semester  at 
7:30.     Members  of  the  department.     Mr.  Glazer,  Director. 

101b      Repetition  of  101a.     Members  of  the  department.     Mr.  Parsons,  Director. 

201a  Methods  of  Social  Research.  The  logic  and  methods  of  social  research  and  re- 
search techniques;  their  application  to  a  specific  project  of  current  interest. 
Limited  to  twenty  students.  M  3-5  and  an  additional  hour  to  be  arranged. 
Mr.  Rose. 

203a  Knowledge  and  Society.  An  examination  through  readings  and  discussion  of 
some  of  the  main  social  determinants  of  theory-building  as  a  human  activity. 
The  readings  range  over  philosophy,  sociology,  the  history  of  science, 
and  the  structure  of  everyday  consciousness.  M  T  1:40-2:50.  Mr.  Connolly 
(Philosophy). 

[206b  Social  Planning.  Focus  on  the  sociology  of  poverty  with  special  reference  to 
health,  welfare,  and  mental  health.  Evaluation  of  programs,  plans,  and 
policies.     Admission  by  permission  of  the  instructor.] 

211a  Social  Disorganization.  An  exploration  of  sociological  theories  of  deviance  and 
social  disorganization;  research  studies;  and  literature  aimed  at  understanding 
madness,  changing  women's  roles,  racism,  poverty,  homosexuality,  and  re- 
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bellion.     Course  structure  includes  discussion  groups  and  field  observations. 
Field  work  is  encouraged.    T  11-12:50,  W  11.    Ms.  Disch. 

211b  Ethical  Issues  in  Social  Organizations.  Theories  of  deviance  applied  to  the  study 
of  unethical  practices  and  abuses  of  power  in  government,  business,  and  the 
professions.  Selected  topics:  medical  research,  social  science  investigations, 
corporate  crime,  C.I. A.  domestic  involvements.  Th  11-12:50,  F  12.  Mr. 
Glazer. 

[212a  Class  Structure  in  American  Society.  Equality  and  inequality  in  American  so- 
ciety: classes,  status  groups,  occupational  differences,  income  distribution, 
social  mobility.  Correlates  and  consequences  of  class  and  status  differences. 
Values  and  ideologies.     Class  and  political  power.] 

213b  Ethnic  Minorities  in  America.  Social  organization  of  a  multi-racial  and  ethni- 
cally diverse  society.  Cultural  and  political  problems  in  racial  and  ethnic 
relations.  Internal  organization  of  minority  communities  in  different  settings. 
M  10-11:50,  T  10.    Mr.  Rose. 

214b  Population  Problems  and  Policies.  The  role  of  population  in  current  world  de- 
velopments. Trends  and  significance  of  basic  factors:  births,  deaths,  and 
migration.  Population  quality.  Comparative  survey  of  the  population  situ- 
ation and  policies  in  selected  areas  of  the  world.  Prerequisite:  at  least  one 
course  in  the  social  sciences.     M  T  W  9.     Mr.  Mair  (Economics). 

215b  Criminology.  Analysis  of  delinquency,  crime,  corrections  and  criminal  justice 
in  American  society  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  relationship  between 
social  class  and  crime.  Theories  of  crime.  Course  structure  includes  discus- 
sion groups  and  field  observations.  Field  work  is  encouraged.  T  11-12:50, 
W  11.     Ms.  Disch. 

216a,  216b  Social  Work  and  Public  Policy.  An  examination  of  social  work  and  other 
helping  professions.  Reciprocal  roles,  expectations  and  behavior  of  profes- 
sionals and  clients.  Field  work  in  local  agencies  and  institutions.  Parallel 
readings  in  sociology  of  mental  illness.  Limited  to  twenty  juniors  and  seniors. 
Prerequisite  for  216b:     216a.     M  T  8:40-9:50.     Ms.  Shapiro. 

218a  The  City.  The  nature  and  origins  of  cities.  Urbanization  and  metropolitan 
growth.  Characteristics  of  American  cities  and  their  problems.  Demography, 
ecology,  and  mobility.  Neighborhood  organization  and  slums.  City  plan- 
ning and  renewal.     M  T  1:40-2:50.     Mr.  Lewis. 

224a  Family  and  Society.  A  comparative  and  historical  approach  to  the  study  of  the 
family  and  related  institutions.  Specific  attention  given  to  the  study  of  love 
in  family  and  society.     M  T  8:40-9:50.    Mr.  Parsons. 
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255b  Sociology  of  Religion.  Relation  of  religious  organization  and  beliefs  to  social  and 
cultural  factors.  Major  sociological  interpretations  of  religion.  Selected  prob- 
lems in  primitive  and  higher  religions.     M  T  8:40-9:50.     Mr.  Parsons. 

[303a  Structure  and  Change  in  Modern  Society  {seminar).  Organizational  and  cultural 
features  of  industrial  society:  bureaucracy,  urbanism,  rationality,  mass  media. 
Problems  of  consensus,  control,  and  conflict:  elites,  ideology,  order,  counter- 
culture.] 

304b  Seminar  on  Deviant  Behavior.  Theories  of  deviance  and  social  disorganization 
and  their  application  to  the  changing  role  of  women  today.  Course  will  focus 
on  the  relationship  between  women,  work  and  power.    T  3-5.     Ms.  Disch. 

305a  Seminar  on  Subcultures  and  Social  Movements.  Examination  of  protest  groups  and 
counter-cultural  lifestyles.     Individual  research  projects.    Th  4.     Mr.  Glazer. 

310b  Problems  of  Scope  and  Method.  The  application  of  theory  and  research  in  con- 
temporary sociology.    M  7:30.     Mr.  Rose. 

311b  Contemporary  Sociological  Theory.  Selected  topics:  structural  analysis,  func- 
tionalism,  symbolic  interaction,  ethnomethodology,  phenomenology,  and 
game  theory.  The  place  of  values  in  sociology.  Prerequisite:  210a.  Ad- 
mission by  permission  of  the  instructor.     M  3.     Mr.  Parsons. 

313a  Seminar  on  America's  People.  Demographic,  historical  and  sociological  studies 
of  particular  American  racial  and  ethnic  groups.  Topic  for  1975-76:  Ameri- 
ca's Jews.     Hours  to  be  arranged.     Mr.  Rose. 

[316  Mental  Illness  and  the  Helping  Professions.  An  historical  survey  of  theories  of 
mental  illness  from  the  fourteenth  to  the  nineteenth  centuries  and  their  in- 
fluence on  modern  mental  hospitals,  prisons,  juvenile  courts,  psychiatric 
clinics,  and  halfway  houses.  Prerequisite:  a  course  in  sociology  or  psychology.] 

[320       Problems  of  Industrial  Society] 

322b  Seminar  on  Revolution  and  Reaction  in  Latin  America.  Intensive  case  studies  focused 
on  Chile  and  Cuba.  Influence  of  the  United  States  and  other  countries  on 
patterns  of  development.    T  3.     Mr.  Glazer. 
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ANTHROPOLOGY 

Intermediate  courses  in  Anthropology  are  open  to  all  upperclassmen  unless 
otherwise  indicated.  Freshmen  must  have  permission  of  the  instructor  for  inter- 
mediate courses. 

130a  Social  Anthropology.  The  conceptual  and  methodological  premises  of  anthro- 
pology. The  nature  of  culture.  Factors  in  uniformity  and  variation  in 
ecological,  economic,  political,  religious,  and  kinship  systems.  Problems  of 
integration  and  change.  M  10-11:50,  T  10;  Th  11-12:50,  F  12.  Mrs.  Lyons, 
Mr.  Hyman. 

130b     A  repetition  of  130a.    Th  11-12:50,  F  12.    Mrs.  Hopkins. 

230a  Human  Evolution.  Culture  and  the  evolutionary  process;  the  physiological, 
social  and  ecological  premises  of  human  behavior.  The  cultural  and  physical 
history  of  man  from  his  initial  appearance  to  the  rise  of  the  state  in  the  Near 
East.     Th  11-12:50,  F  12.     Mrs.  Hopkins. 

231b  Ethnology  of  Africa.  Survey  of  the  major  ecological,  racial,  and  cultural  di- 
visions of  Sub-Saharan  Africa  with  intensive  analysis  of  tribes  selected  to 
illustrate  the  range  of  precolonial  societies  and  the  consequences  of  European 
contact  and  control.     Th  4-6.     Mrs.  Hopkins. 

232a  Political  Anthropology.  Survey  of  the  major  structural  constraints  and  varia- 
tions in  pre-industrial  political  systems.  Theories  of  social  control,  the  nature 
of  law,  witchcraft,  warfare,  state  formation  and  expansion,  nationalism  and 
the  transformation  of  traditional  systems,  and  modern  movements  of  protest. 
Principal  emphasis  on  Sub-Saharan  Africa.    Th  4-6.    Mrs.  Hopkins. 

[233b  Ideology:  The  Cultural  Aspect  of  Politics.  An  attempt  to  fashion  a  cross-cultural 
framework  for  the  analysis  of  ideology.  Evolution  of  the  concept  through 
Marx  and  Weber.  The  debate  over  "the  end  of  ideology."  Analysis  of  ide- 
ology in  the  context  of  a  theory  of  culture.  Admission  by  permission  of  the 
instructor.] 

[234b  Social  Change  in  Southeast  Asia.  An  examination  of  the  social,  structural,  cul- 
tural and  psychological  bases  of  change  in  Southeast  Asia  with  particular 
emphasis  on  Malaysia,  Singapore  and  Indonesia.  Special  concern  with  the 
effects  of  primordial  loyalities  on  national  integration  and  on  theories  of  mod- 
ernization.] 

235a  Ritual  and  Myth.  Selected  problems  in  the  anthropology  of  ritual  and  myth. 
Theories  and  their  application  to  data  from  specific  societies.  T  3-5.  Mrs. 
Lyons. 
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236b  Economic  Anthropology.  Economic  development  programs  in  the  context  of 
village  life.  Economic  development  theory  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
peasant.  Consideration  of  alternative  strategies  of  development  with  special 
reference  to  the  Soviet  Union,  Japan,  China,  and  Cuba.  T  Th  1 :40-2:50.  Mr. 
Hyman. 

237a  Ethnology  of  North  America:  A  Culture-Personality  Perspective.  Investigation  of 
several  tribes  selected  to  illustrate  the  range  of  social  and  cultural  variation 
among  North  American  Indians.  Analysis  of  the  effect  of  social  and  cultural 
organization  on  personality  structure  and  vice  versa.  A  consideration  of 
present  problems  in  terms  of  the  dynamics  of  the  past.    Th  7:30.    Mr.  Hyman. 

238a  Anthropology  and  Literature.  Examination  of  several  modes  of  presenting  and 
interpreting  cultural  traditions.  Comparison  of  selected  works  of  fiction  and 
alternative  styles  of  describing  ethnographic  experience.  The  problem  of 
rendering  accurately  the  experience  of  others.     M  7:30.     Mrs.  Lyons. 

239b  The  Individual  and  the  Symbol  in  Traditional  Society.  Investigation  of  the  personal, 
emotive  aspects  of  primitive  religion.  Differential  individual  uses  of  collective 
representations,  religious  specialization,  and  the  role  of  symbols  in  dealing 
with  misfortune  will  be  emphasized.  Shamanism,  spirit  possession,  the  ritual 
use  of  hallucinogens,  and  the  comparative  study  of  dreams  will  be  among  the 
topics  covered.    Not  open  to  freshmen.    T  11-12:50,  W  11.    Mrs.  Lyons. 

240b  History  of  Anthropological  Theory.  Origin  and  development  of  anthropological 
theory  from  1750-1960.  M  7:30  and  another  hour  to  be  arranged.  Mrs. 
Lyons. 

241b  Modernization.  Demographic,  economic,  social,  and  political  transformations 
and  their  consequences  in  societies  undergoing  modernization.  Implica- 
tions for  culture  and  personality.  Theories  of  social  change  and  empirical 
techniques  for  analyzing  change.  Case  studies  from  Asia,  the  Middle  East, 
and  Africa.     Th  11-12:50,  F  12.     Mr.  Hyman. 

[242  Culture  and  Character.  The  cultural  background  of  personality  and  the  inter- 
action of  individuals  and  society.] 

243b  Structuralism.  Main  currents  in  structural  anthropology  examined  in  terms  of 
their  theoretical  adequacy,  their  historical  context,  and  their  applicability  to 
ethnographic  data.  French,  British,  and  American  structuralist  schools.  Not 
open  to  freshmen.     M  10-11:50,  T  10.     Mrs.  Lyons. 

249b  Anthropology  of  Law.  An  examination  of  issues  of  theory  and  method  in  the 
anthropology  of  law,  using  cross-cultural  materials  (including  contemporary 
U.S.).  Topics  to  be  covered  include:  definition  of  law,  legal  change,  formal 
versus  informal  mechanisms  of  social  control  and  dispute  settlement.  Case 
method.    T  3-5.     Ms.  Yngvesson. 
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[330  Contemporary  Anthropological  Theory.  Evaluation  of  recent  theoretical  develop- 
ments in  anthropology.  Limited  to  seniors  majoring  in  anthropology  and 
required  for  those  majors  specializing  in  social  and  cultural  anthropology.] 

331b  Seminar  on  Topics  in  Social  Anthropology.  Topic  for  1975-76:  The  Politics  of 
the  Supernatural.  The  analysis  of  the  major  theoretical  approaches  to  witch- 
craft, possession  cults,  millenarian,  separatist  and  nativistic  movements,  with 
special  reference  to  Africa,  Melanesia,  and  the  American  Indian.  W  7:30. 
Mrs.  Hopkins. 

332a  Seminar  on  Culture  Contact  and  Change.  The  impact  of  Western  expansion  on  pre- 
industrial  societies:  factors  in  the  transformation  of  traditional  institution 
and  values;  patterns  of  resistance  and  accommodation;  the  dynamics  of  ur- 
banization. Principal  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  Latin  America  and  Sub- 
Saharan  Africa.     W  7:30.     Mrs.  Hopkins. 

GENERAL  COURSES 

190a  Introduction  to  Statistics  for  Social  Scientists.  The  fundamental  problems  in  col- 
lecting, summarizing,  and  interpreting  empirical  data,  with  attention  to  basic 
descriptive  statistics,  elementary  probability,  the  concept  of  a  sampling  dis- 
tribution and  its  role  in  statistical  inference,  association  and  correlation.  M 
12,  T  11-12:50,  and  laboratory  hour  to  be  arranged.  Mr.  Mair  (Economics), 
Ms.  Bedlington  (Government). 

190b  A  repetition  of  190a.  Th  11-12:50,  F  12,  and  laboratory  hour  to  be  arranged. 
Ms.  Grenzke  (Government). 

250a  Theories  of  Society.  Critical  analysis  and  application  of  theories  of  society 
focused  chiefly  on  the  work  of  Durkheim,  Marx,  and  Weber.  T  Th  1 :40-2:50. 
Mr.  Hyman. 

350a,  350b  Special  Studies.  By  permission  of  the  department  for  junior  and  senior 
majors  in  the  department. 

[395b    Interdepartmental  Seminar  in  Economics,  Government,  History,  and  Sociology.] 

450,  450a,  450b     Research  and  Thesis. 

451a,  451b  Special  Studies  in  such  subjects  as  advanced  theory,  social  organization 
and  disorganization,  culture  contacts,   problems  of  scientific  methodology. 

THE  MAJOR 

Advisers:    In  Sociology:     Ms.  Disch,  Mr.  Glazer,  Mr.  Parsons,  Mr.  Rose. 

In  Anthropology:     Mrs.  Hopkins,  Mr.  Hyman,  Mrs.  Lyons. 
Adviser  for  Study  Abroad:     Mr.  Parsons. 
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Requirements:    ten  semester  courses  above  the  basis: 

A.  Sociology:  101a  or  b  (basis),  250a,  310b  or  311b,  four  intermediate  courses 
in  sociology  and  two  additional  courses  in  anthropology  or  sociology;  the  re- 
maining two  courses  may  be  in  the  department  or  other  departments  in  con- 
sultation with  the  adviser. 

B.  Anthropology:  130a  or  b  (basis),  240b,  250a,  four  additional  intermediate 
courses  in  anthropology  and  two  additional  courses  in  anthropology  or  soci- 
ology; the  two  remaining  courses  may  be  in  the  department  or  in  other  de- 
partments in  consultation  with  the  adviser.  Students  concentrating  in  cul- 
tural anthropology  rather  than  in  physical  anthropology  or  archaeology  will 
be  required  to  take  Anthropology  330b  as  one  of  their  additional  courses  in 
the  department. 

C.  An  examination  of  competence. 

Majors  may  spend  the  junior  year  abroad  if  they  meet  the  College  requirements. 
Students  planning  to  major  in  the  department  and  to  spend  the  junior  year  abroad 
should  take  at  least  one,  preferably  two,  semester  courses  in  the  major  during  the 
sophomore  year. 

Students  interested  in  the  study  of  social  problems  and  public  policy  should  consult 
with  the  Chair  or  with  Ms.  Shapiro. 

HONORS 
Director:     Mr.  Hyman. 

Based  on  101a  or  b  in  Sociology;  130a  or  b  in  Anthropology. 
Requirements: 

1 .  A  total  of  eight  courses  above  the  basis  including:  all  the  normal  distributional 
requirements;  311b  (for  sociologists);  and  a  Special  Studies  taken  during  the 
second  semester  of  the  senior  year  designed  to  integrate  the  work  in  the  major. 

2.  A  long  paper  counting  for  two  semesters'  credit  in  the  first  semester  of  the 
senior  year. 

3.  An  oral  examination  on  the  long  paper  and  a  written  comprehensive  exami- 
nation which  shall  also  serve  as  the  examination  of  competence. 
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professors: 


associate  professor: 
assistant  professors: 


instructors: 


lecturers: 


Denton  McCoy  Snyder,  m.a. 

Charlotte  Hackstaff  Fitch,  a.m. 

William  Edward  Hatch,  m.a.,  Chair 
fhelen  krich  chinoy,  ph.d. 

Rosalind  Shaffer  deMille,  m.a. 

Leonard  Berkman,  d.f.a. 
*Susan  Kay  Waltner,  m.s. 

Thomas  Elder,  m.f.a.,  Technical  Director 

ClGDEM  T.   AKKURT,  M.A. 

Catherine  H.  Smith,  m.a.,  m.f.a. 
Susan  Hallman,  m.f.a. 
Richard  Neubert,  b.a. 
xHenry  B.  Williams,  m.f.a. 
Mario  Gilardino,  b.a. 


THEATRE 

Ilia  Introduction  to  Theatre.  Analysis  of  the  theatrical  experience  and  of  the  con- 
tributions of  the  participants  in  the  performance  of  drama  throughout  the 
major  theatrical  periods.  Attendance  required  at  selected  performances.  M 
10-11:50,  T  10.     Mr.  Williams. 

History,  Literature,  Criticism 

[211a  English  Theatre  and  the  Shakespearean  Image.  English  theatre  and  drama  from 
the  middle  ages  to  the  present.  Stage  history  and  actors'  interpretations  of 
selected  plays  of  Shakespeare  studied  in  relation  to  changing  stage  conven- 
tions and  representative  English  playwrights  from  Marlowe,  Jonson,  and 
Webster  to  Shaw,  Osborne,  Beckett,  Arden,  and  Bond.  W  10,  Th  10  at  the 
option  of  the  instructor,  F  10-11:50.     Ms.  Chinoy.] 

[211b  Continental  Theatre  and  the  Beginnings  of  Modern  Drama.  The  contributions  of 
romanticism  and  realism  to  the  making  of  modern  theatre.  Selected  Italian , 
French,  German,  and  Russian  plays  from  the  1680s  to  the  1880s  including 
the  work  of  Goldoni,  Hugo,  Dumas,  Goethe,  Schiller,  Biichner,  Gogol,  Tur- 
genev,  early  Ibsen  and  Chekhov.  W  10,  Th  10  at  the  option  of  the  instruc- 
tor, F  10-1 1 :50.     Ms.  Chinoy.] 

212a  Modern  European  Drama.  The  plays,  theatres,  and  playwrights  of  the  late 
nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  centuries  in  Europe.  From  Ibsen  and  Chek- 
hov to  the  widespread  experimentation  of  the  1920s.    The  playwrights  to  be 
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considered  will  include:  Witkiewicz,  Pirandello,  Ghelderode,  Brecht.  At- 
tendance required  at  selected  performances.  Enrollment  limited  to  90  stu- 
dents.    M  T  W  9.     Mr.  Berkman. 

212b  Modern  European  Drama.  Contemporary  theatre  in  Europe  from  the  1930's 
to  the  present.  The  playwrights  to  be  considered  will  include:  Anouilh, 
Genet,  Beckett,  Pinter,  Weiss,  Mrozek,  and  Handke.  Attendance  required 
at  selected  performances.  Enrollment  limited  to  90  students.  M  T  W  9. 
Mr.  Berkman. 

[213b  American  Theatre  and  Drama.  Evolution  of  an  American  style  in  theatre  art 
and  development  of  American  drama,  especially  from  1914  to  the  present. 
O'Neill  to  Albee  and  the  Off-off  Broadway  playwrights.  Attendance  re- 
quired at  selected  performances.] 

214b  Black  Theatre.  A  study  of  the  black  experience  as  it  has  found  expression 
in  the  theatre.  Emphasis  on  the  black  playwrights,  performers,  and  theatres 
of  the  1950's  to  the  1970's.    Hours  and  instructor  to  be  announced. 

[310a  History  and  Theories  of  Acting  {seminar).  The  resources  of  the  actor;  the  de- 
velopment of  the  profession;  contribution  of  great  actors;  theories  of  acting 
from  Plato  and  the  rhetoricians  to  Stanislavsky,  Brecht,  Grotowski,  and  oth- 
ers.    No  performance  required.     T  3-5.     Ms.  Chinoy.] 

311b  Theatre  Criticism  and  Theories  of  the  Modern  Stage  {seminar).  Professional  play- 
going;  writing  reviews  and  critical  essays;  grounds  of  judgment  of  drama  in 
performance;  modern  theories  of  the  stage.  Attendance  at  selected  plays  re- 
quired.    M  10-11:50.     Mr.  Berkman. 

312a  Masters  and  Movement  in  Theatre.  Topic  for  1975-76:  Wole  Soyinka  and  post- 
World  War  II  African  drama.  The  course  will  focus  on  the  entirety  of  Soyin- 
ka's  work  for  the  state  to  date,  with  a  particular  eye  to  relating  Soyinka's 
plays  to  those  by  fellow  Nigerians  John  Pepper  Clark,  Obi  B.  Egbuna,  and 
James  Ene  Henshaw.  The  larger  context  of  African  drama  will  be  repre- 
sented by  such  playwrights  as  deGraft,  Sutherland,  Ofori,  Easmon,  Oyono- 
Mbia,  Sondhi,  Fugard,  Nkosi,  and  Hutchinson.  Limited  to  twenty  students. 
M  10-11:50.     Mr.  Berkman. 

[312b    Masters  and  Movement  in  Theatre  {seminar).     Topic  to  be  announced.] 

[313a  Dynamics  of  Drama  {seminar).  Consideration  of  how  a  play  works.  Structure 
of  drama  and  major  dramatic  forms  studied  in  selected  plays  and  significant 
theories  of  drama  from  Aristotle  to  Brecht  and  Artaud.  To  alternate  with 
311a.    Hours  to  be  arranged.    Ms.  Chinoy.] 
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[314a  History  and  Theories  of  Staging  {seminar).  Theatre  architecture  and  scenic  de- 
sign in  major  periods  of  theatre;  relationship  of  performers  and  audience; 
theories  of  staging  from  the  conventions  of  the  past  to  the  innovations  of  mod- 
ern directors;  organization  of  theatre  as  a  social  institution.  No  design  ability 
required.    To  alternate  with  310a.] 

Theory  and  Performance 

In  the  following  section:  L  indicates  enrollment  is  limited  to  sixteen  students  and 
P  indicates  permission  of  the  instructor  is  required. 

241a  Acting.  Games  and  improvisations  based  on  idea  and  incident  leading  to 
improvisations  based  on  material  from  literature  and  scenes  from  plays.  L 
and  P.     W  12,  Th  11-12:50,  F  12.     Ms.  Akkurt. 

241b     A  repetition  of  241a.    L  and  P.    W  12,  Th  11-12:50,  F  12. 

242a  Acting.  Exercises.  Scenes  from  plays.  Application  of  exercises  and  impro- 
visations to  the  performance  of  scenes.  Prerequisite:  241a  or  241b.  Land 
P.  M  12,  T  11-12:50,  W  11.  Stage  make-up  laboratory  session  every  Thurs- 
day 11-1.     Ms.  Akkurt,  Ms.  Smith. 

242b  A  repetition  of  242a.  L  and  P.  M  12,  T  11-12:50,  W  11.  Stage  make-up 
laboratory  session  every  Thursday  11-1.     Ms.  Akkurt,  Ms.  Smith. 

251a,  251b  Stagecraft.  A  study  of  general  structural  features  of  theatres  that  bear 
on  the  problems  of  mounting  plays  and  the  fundamental  techniques  and 
methods  of  production.     L  and  P.     M  12,  T  11-12:50,  W  11.     Mr.  Elder. 

252a  Scene  Design  I.  A  study  of  pictorial  organization  for  the  support  of  action 
and  characterization  in  the  production  of  plays  with  emphasis  on  designing 
the  space  and  the  decor.    L  and  P.     M  T  Th  2.     Mr.  Hatch. 

253a  Stage  Lighting.  The  design  of  stage  lighting  and  application  of  the  principles 
of  light,  color,  illumination,  and  electricity  to  the  stage.  Production  work 
required.     L  and  P.     M  12,  T  11-12:50,  W  11.     Ms.  Hallman. 

254a  Introduction  to  Costume  Design.  The  aesthetics  and  history  of  costume  design 
and  their  relationship  to  play  interpretation  and  production  techniques.  The 
visual  representation  of  characters  on  the  stage  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  au- 
dience, the  actor,  and  the  designer.     M  10-11:50,  T  10.     Ms.  Smith. 

261a,  261b  Writing  for  the  Theatre.  The  means  and  methods  of  the  playwright  and 
the  writer  for  television  and  the  cinema.  Analysis  of  the  structure  and  dia- 
logue of  a  few  selected  plays.  Exercises  in  writing  for  various  media.  Plays 
by  students  will  be  considered  for  production.  L  and  P.  T  11-12:50.  Mr. 
Berkman. 
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341a  Directing.  The  study  and  application  of  directorial  techniques.  L  and  P. 
W  12,  Th  11-12:50,  F  12.    Mr.  Snyder. 

341b  Directing.  Directorial  analysis  of  plays  projected  through  stage  movement 
and  business;  independent  projects.  L  and  P.  W  12,  Th  11-12:50,  F  12. 
Mr.  Snyder. 

342a  Acting.  Serious  scenes;  comic  scenes.  Exercises,  improvisations;  and  games 
applied  to  the  solution  of  specific  problems  in  acting.  Prerequisites:  241 
and  242  and  P.    M  T  3-5;  lab.  every  other  Thursday  4-6.     Ms.  Akkurt. 

343b  Acting.  Realistic  scenes;  style  in  scenes.  Prerequisites:  241  and  242  and  P. 
M  T  3-5;  lab.  every  other  Thursday  4-6.    Ms.  Akkurt. 

352b  Scene  Design  II.  An  advanced  study  of  the  subjects  described  in  252a.  Pre- 
requisite:   252a  or  P.    M  T  Th  2.    Mr.  Hatch. 

353b  Advanced  Stage  Lighting.  Lighting  the  various  forms  of  staging,  including  pro- 
scenium, thrust,  arena,  and  dance.  Studied  through  lecture,  discussion,  and 
the  presentation  and  evaluation  of  lighting  designs  for  specific  plays.  Pre- 
requisite:   253a  or  P.    L.    M  12,  T  11-12:50,  W  11.    Ms.  Hallman. 

354b  Costume  Design  Techniques.  Production  techniques,  costume  rendering,  color, 
fabric,  design  and  ornament,  and  introduction  to  construction  and  crafts: 
millinery,  jewelry,  masks  and  armor.  Prerequisite:  254a  and  P.  M  10-12, 
T  10.     Ms.  Smith. 

362a,  362b  Motion  Picture  Production  Techniques  I.  Intensive  study  and  practical 
work  in  the  three  phases  of  basic  motion  picture  production  (scripting,  pro- 
duction and  editing),  with  an  emphasis  on  the  different  techniques  employed 
in  theatrical  and  documentary  film  production,  and  attention  to  the  historical 
and  theoretical  development  of  these  techniques.  Readings,  screenings  and 
individual  projects.    L  and  P.    W  Th  10,  F  10-12.    Mr.  Neubert. 

363b  Motion  Picture  Production  Techniques  II.  Further  study  and  practical  work  in 
motion  picture  production,  with  emphasis  on  synchronized  sound  filming  and 
dynamics  of  integrating  varied  disciplines  in  the  pursuit  of  a  coherent,  unified 
production.  Readings,  screenings,  practical  exercises  and  production  of  a 
short  synchronized  sound  film  by  the  class.  Prerequisite:  362a  or  b,  or  per- 
mission.   L.    W  12,  Th  11-1,  F  12.     Mr.  Neubert. 
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SPEECH 

131a  Communication  Theory  and  Practice.  Projects  in  various  forms  of  oral  communi- 
cation. The  historical,  physiological  and  phonetic  bases  of  speech.  Inten- 
sive work  on  the  individual  speaking  voice  and  communication  skills.  In- 
dividual conferences  and  recordings.     M  T  W  9.     Miss  Fitch. 

131b     A  repetition  of  131a.     M  10-11:50,  T  10.     Miss  Fitch. 

231a  Voice  Training.  A  laboratory  course  adapted  to  individual  voice  and  artic- 
ulator/ needs.  Voice  recordings.  One-quarter  course  credit.  M  12,  W  11. 
Miss  Fitch. 

231b     A  repetition  of  23 la.    M  12,  Wll.    Miss  Fitch. 

232b  Oral  Interpretation  of  Literature.  Principles  and  techniques  of  oral  interpreta- 
tion. Study  and  oral  presentation  of  selected  literary  forms.  Recommended 
background:    131a  or  b.     M  T  W  9.     Miss  Fitch. 

235a  Reader's  Theatre.  Theory  and  techniques  of  play  reading  and  chamber  theatre 
as  art  forms.  Study  and  presentation  of  selected  plays  from  world  drama  and 
original  programs  developed  by  members  of  the  class.  Recommended  back- 
ground: one  semester  of  Speech,  preferably  232b.  T  3-4:50,  Th  3.  Miss 
Fitch. 

331a  Speech  for  the  Classroom  Teacher.  The  development  of  speech  in  the  child, 
problems  of  defective  speech,  speech  arts  in  the  classroom,  and  the  speech 
of  the  teacher.  Voice  recordings.  M  3-5  and  an  additional  hour  to  be 
arranged.    Miss  Fitch. 

332b  Oral  Interpretation  of  Children's  Literature.  A  critical  study  of  children's  litera- 
ture. The  techniques  of  its  oral  interpretation.  Practical  experience  in 
story-telling,  reading  aloud,  and  other  forms  of  classroom  presentation. 
Individual  voice  and  speech  practice.  Sophomores  admitted  by  permission 
only.    M  3-5  and  an  additional  hour  to  be  arranged.    Miss  Fitch. 


DANCE 

In  the  following  section:  L  indicates  enrollment  is  limited  to  sixteen  students  and 
P  indicates  permission  of  the  instructor  is  required. 

122a  Improvisational  Dance.  Designed  to  introduce  the  student  to  techniques  of 
movement  exploration  and  to  relate  dance  to  other  areas  of  life,  particularly 
to  the  individual  student's  major  field  of  interest.  F  10-11:50  and  two  stu- 
dio hours.     L  and  P.     Mrs.  deMille,  Director.     Members  of  the  department. 
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122b  A  repetition  of  122a.  L  and  P.  F  10-11:50  and  two  studio  hours  to  be  ar- 
ranged.    Mrs.  deMille,  Director.     Members  of  the  department. 

221a  Dance  Composition  and  Choreography.  Beginning  principles  of  composition, 
including  exploration  of  space,  shape  and  dynamics;  basic  forms:  two  part, 
three  part,  theme  and  variations,  and  rhythmic  studies.  Prerequisite:  122a 
or  b.  L  and  P.  T  3-4:50,  Th  3.  Mrs.  deMille,  Director.  Members  of  the 
department. 

221b  Choreography  and  Production.  Further  work  in  choreography  with  study  of 
methods  of  production.  Prerequisite:  221a  or  P.  T  3-4:50,  Th  3.  Mrs. 
deMille,  Director.     Members  of  the  department. 

222a  History  of  Dance.  Primitive,  archaic,  classic,  medieval,  Renaissance  forms; 
investigating  the  scope  and  uses  of  dance  in  these  periods  as  instruments  of 
education,  healing,  religion,  and  politics.    WThF12.    Mrs.  deMille. 

[223b  History  of  Dance.  Spanish,  ballroom,  modern,  contemporary,  and  avant- 
garde  dancers  and  forms  as  expressive  of  social  developments  since  the  Renais- 
sance.   No  performance  required.     W  Th  F  12.     Mrs.  deMille.] 

224b  Dance  in  the  Twentieth  Century.  Study  of  the  development  of  ballet  in  America, 
and  of  its  history  in  Europe  and  America  from  1900  to  the  present.  Study 
of  the  pioneers  of  modern  dance  through  to  today's  avant-garde  choreograph- 
ers. These  dance  developments  will  be  related  to  concurrent  achievements 
in  twentieth-century  art,  music,  psychology,  literature,  painting,  design,  ar- 
chitecture, education,  and  the  theatre.    W  Th  F  12.    Mrs.  deMille. 

[321a    Advanced  Studies  in  Dance.    Topic  to  be  announced.     Ms.  Waltner.] 

321b  Advanced  Studies  in  Dance.  Topic  for  1975-76:  Isadora  Duncan.  The  historical 
and  artistic  climate  and  her  contribution  to  the  dance  art.  M  12,  T  11-1. 
Ms.  Waltner. 


301a,  301b     Special  Studies.     For  qualified  juniors  and  seniors.     Admission  by  per- 
mission of  the  instructor  and  the  Chair  of  the  department. 

GRADUATE 

Adviser:     Miss  Fitch. 

400a,  400b     Research  and  Thesis/ Production  Project.      May  be  taken  for  double  credit 
with  permission  of  the  department. 

40 1  a,  40 1  b     Special  Studies. 
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By  permission  of  the  instructor  and  Chair  of  the  department,  the  following  graduate 
courses  are  open  to  qualified  seniors. 

412a  Advanced  Studies  in  Acting,  Speech,  and  Movement.  Performance  techniques  of 
period  plays.  Placement  in  voice  and  movement  laboratories.  Prerequisite: 
343b.    W  2-4,  F  10-11:50.     Mr.  Snyder. 

412b  Advanced  Studies  in  Acting,  Speech,  and  Movement.  Independent  scene  work  and 
performance.  Audition  practice.  Placement  in  voice  and  movement  labo- 
ratories.   Prerequisite:    342a  or  412a.    W  2-4.    Mr.  Snyder. 

413a,  413b     Advanced  Studies  in  Design. 

I.     Scene  Design.     W  10,  F  10-11:50.     Mr.  Hatch. 
II.     Lighting  Design.     M  10-11:50,  T  10.     Ms.  Hallman. 

III.  Costume  Design  and  Cutting.    T  11-1,  Th  10.     Ms.  Smith. 

IV.  Technical  Production.     Th  10-12:50.     Mr.  Elder. 

V.  Stagecraft.  Advanced  studies  in  stagecraft  with  emphasis  on  construction 
of  properties,  scenery,  and  special  effects.  Prerequisite:  251a,  b;  252a, 
253a,  and  254a  recommended.    L  and  P.    T  Th  9.     Mr.  Gilardino. 

414a,  414b     Advanced  Studies  in  Directing. 

I.     Stage  direction.     Limited  enrollment.     Prerequisite:    at  least  one  semester 
in  directing  or  permission.     F  2-6.     Mr.  Snyder. 

II.  16  mm.  film.  Includes  exercises  and  individual  projects  which  will  carry 
a  lab  fee.  Limited  to  twelve  students.  Prerequisite:  at  least  one  semester 
in  directing  or  permission.  F  2-6.     Mr.  Neubert. 

415a,  415b  Advanced  Studies  in  Dramatic  Literature,  History,  Criticism,  and  Playwriting. 
Hours  to  be  arranged.     Mr.  Berkman. 

THE  MAJOR 

Advisers:     Members  of  the  department. 
Adviser  for  Study  Abroad:     Ms.  Akkurt. 

Basis:  Ilia  and  one  semester  of  another  introductory  or  intermediate  course  in  the 
department.  Another  course  in  theatre  may  be  substituted  for  Ilia  with  permis- 
mission  of  the  department. 
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Requirements:  In  addition  to  the  basis,  ten  semester  courses.  Two  of  these  must 
be  in  dramatic  literature;  and  of  these  only  one  may  be  in  twentieth  century  lit- 
erature. Students  will  arrange  programs  in  consultation  with  advisers  to  fulfill 
requirements  for  a  general  theatre  major  or  a  major  with  special  emphasis.  The 
areas  of  emphasis  and  the  specific  courses  required  within  the  ten  are: 

A.  General  Theatre 

The  program  should  include  at  least  one  course  in  each  of  the  following 
areas:  history,  dramatic  literature,  criticism,  acting,  technical  theatre, 
directing,  and  speech. 

B.  History,  Dramatic  Literature,  Criticism 

211a,  b;  212a,  b;  213b  or  214b;  311b  or  313a;  310a  or  314a,  or  341a. 

C.  Acting 

231a  or  b;  241a  or  b;  242a  or  b;  342a;  343b;  341a  or  b;  and  one  addi- 
tional course  in  Speech.  Also,  Physical  Education  dance  classes  each  semester. 

D.  Design 

251a  or  b;  252a  and  235a  taken  concurrently;  253a;  254a. 

E.  Directing 

241a  or  b;  242a  or  b;  252a;  253a;  341a  and  b. 

F.  Playwriting 

212a  and  b;  213b  or  214b;  261a  and  b;  341a. 

G.  Speech 

131a  or  b;  232b;  235a;  241a  or  b;  331a  or  332b. 

H.  Dance 

122a  or  b;  221a  and  b;  222a;  321a  and  b;  three  additional  theatre  courses, 
excluding  dance  courses,  selected  with  the  approval  of  the  adviser;  and 
Music  100a.  Also,  Physical  Education  dance  classes  each  semester,  4  hours 
per  week. 

Competence  requirement:  A  long  paper  or  a  written  report  on  a  project.  Topics 
for  the  paper  or  report  must  be  worked  out  with  an  adviser  and  filed  with  the  de- 
partment no  later  than  October  21.  A  board  will  give  final  approval  of  topics 
and  will  evaluate  the  completed  work.  All  papers  and  reports  must  be  completed 
and  submitted  to  the  department  no  later  than  April  15. 

or 
A  written  examination  based  on  the  major  field  of  concentration.    This  examina- 
tion will  be  given  in  the  second  semester  of  the  senior  year.     Election  of  the  ex- 
amination must  be  filed  with  the  department  no  later  than  October  21. 
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Attendance  is  required  of  all  faculty,  graduate  students,  and  majors  of  the  depart- 
ment at  General  Theatre  Meetings  scheduled  for  Thursdays  throughout  the  year. 
Schedule  available  in  the  department  office. 

HONORS 
Director:     Mr.  Berkman. 
Requirements  for  the  degree  with  honors: 

1.  Proposals  for  the  Honors  Program  must  be  submitted  to  the  department  in 
the  semester  preceding  entrance  into  the  Honors  Program  and  no  later  than 
the  second  semester  of  the  junior  year. 

2.  Fulfillment  of  the  general  requirements  of  the  major.  These,  listed  above, 
should  be  taken  as  early  as  possible  to  allow  for  seminars  and  independent 
study  in  the  department  and  in  approved  related  departments  during  the  junior 
and  senior  years. 

3.  Completion  of  an  honors  project,  usually  equivalent  to  two  semester  courses, 
to  be  submitted  at  the  end  of  the  first  semester  or  not  later  than  April  15  of 
the  senior  year.  This  project  may  take  the  form  of  either  a  long  paper  in 
the  literature,  aesthetics,  or  history  of  any  of  the  theatre  arts  or  a  creative  work 
in  acting,  dance,  design,  direction,  playwriting,  speech,  or  stagecraft. 

4.  Two  examinations:  a  general  examination  in  the  theatre  arts,  and  an  oral 
examination  in  the  general  field  of  the  student's  honors  project. 
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Community  life  and  interests  are  an  integral  part  of  the  education  offered  by 
Smith  College.  A  large  number  of  student  organizations — of  a  civic,  cultural, 
athletic,  religious,  political,  social,  pre-professional,  or  service  nature — have*  the 
lively  support  of  interested  members  of  the  student  body  to  whom  they  give  valu- 
able experience.  For  some  of  these  activities,  such  as  the  largely  autonomous  stu- 
dent government  and  the  various  campus  publications,  the  students  themselves  are 
almost  wholly  responsible;  for  others,  such  as  the  formal  musical  activities,  faculty 
direction  is  provided. 

Life  on  the  campus  is  also  enriched  by  an  extensive  program  of  lectures  and  con- 
certs which  bring  to  the  College  distinguished  speakers  and  musicians  from  this 
country  and  abroad.  Additional  lectures,  concerts,  recitals,  plays,  films,  exhibitions, 
and  panels  by  both  the  faculty  and  the  students  make  for  a  full  and  varied  calendar. 
This  wealth  of  activities  on  the  campus  is  further  enhanced  by  numerous  opportuni- 
ties to  attend  or  participate  in  programs  at  the  other  institutions  in  the  Valley. 

Faculty  and  student  legislation  relating  to  residence  and  attendance  is  printed  in 
full  in  The  College  Handbook. 

THE  HOUSES 

The  basic  unit  of  the  campus  community  is  the  college  house  which  in  most  cases 
accommodates  forty  to  eighty  students  representing  all  four  classes.  Assignments  to 
houses  are  made  in  the  order  of  registration  for  admission  to  college.  Although  most 
students  stay  in  the  same  house  during  their  years  at  Smith,  a  student  may  move 
from  one  house  to  another  each  year  and,  in  limited  cases,  at  midyear.  The  order 
of  assignment  after  the  freshman  year  is  determined  by  lot. 

Except  for  a  few  smaller  houses  which  are  grouped  together  to  make  a  single  unit, 
each  college  house  has  its  own  living  room  and  dining  room.  Each  house  which 
has  a  dining  room  has  a  Head  Resident  who  provides  for  the  welfare  of  the  house 
members  and  does  certain  administrative  duties  for  the  house.  In  some  houses  there 
is  also  a  resident  member  of  the  faculty.  Social  regulations  governing  life  in  the 
houses  are  administered  by  the  Student  Government  Association.  Every  student  is 
expected  to  contribute  up  to  four  hours  a  week  of  light  service  to  the  house  in  addi- 
tion to  taking  care  of  her  own  room. 

HEALTH 

The  Health  Service  is  directed  by  the  College  Physician  assisted  by  a  medical  staff 
of  three  full-time  physicians  and  one  part-time  psychiatrist.  The  services  of  specialists 
•are  readily  available  in  Northampton  and  Springfield  for  consultation  in  cases  of 
unusual  or  serious  illness.    The  Student  Counseling  Service,  headed  by  the  psychia- 
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trist  and  staffed  by  two  full-time  counselors,  provides  confidential  counseling  for 
students  who  are  concerned  about  personal  problems.  As  part  of  its  emphasis  on 
preventive  medicine,  the  Health  Service  also  supervises  preventive  health  services  for 
college  employees. 

The  Elizabeth  Mason  Infirmary  is  a  modern  hospital  fully  accredited  by  the 
Joint  Commission  on  Accreditation  of  Hospitals.  The  ground  floor  of  the  Infirmary 
houses  the  outpatient  offices  of  the  medical  staff.  The  Counseling  Service  has  of- 
fices on  the  first  floor  in  the  East  Wing.  In  addition  to  physicians  and  administra- 
tive personnel,  the  Health  Service  staff  includes  both  a  laboratory  and  an  x-ray 
technician  and  eighteen  registered  nurses  employed  full  or  part-time. 

The  College  has  its  own  insurance  plan,  underwritten  by  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield, 
which  gives  the  student  unusual  protection  in  the  special  circumstances  of  a  resi- 
dential college,  in  addition  to  protecting  her  over  a  twelve-month  period  whether 
or  not  she  is  in  residence  at  college.  Although  participation  is  optional,  students 
are  urged  to  take  out  the  College's  insurance  since  other  insurance  plans  often  do 
not  provide  the  extent  of  coverage  for  both  in-  and  outpatient  services  that  the  Col- 
lege plan  does.  If  the  student  does  not  have  College  insurance,  she  must  have  pro- 
tection under  some  other  plan  and  must  furnish  the  Treasurer's  Office  with  the  name 
and  address  of  the  insurance  carrier  and  the  student's  membership  number. 

Outpatient  services  provided  in  the  Doctors'  Office  (D.O.)  include  examination 
and  treatment  by  the  college  physicians.  Treatment  includes  some  medicines,  physi- 
cal therapy  in  the  form  of  ultra-violet  irradiation,  supervised  exercises  when  ordered 
by  an  orthopedist  and  heat  such  as  hydrocollator  and  whirlpool  baths,  injections  for 
desensitization  as  requested  by  a  student's  own  physician  and,  in  addition,  most 
immunizations  needed  for  foreign  travel.  Some  orthopedic  appliances,  such  as 
crutches,  canes,  slings,  are  available  on  loan. 

Complete  physical  examinations  are  performed  as  required  for  graduate  school^:; 
employment  applications  or  other  special  programs. 

The  College  doctors  and  counselors  are  always  available  for  conference  with 
students. 

In  the  interest  of  individual  and  community  health,  every  student  is  expected  to 
comply  with  the  health  regulations  which  are  outlined  in  The  College  Handbook. 

VOCATIONAL  COUNSELING  AND  PLACEMENT 

The  Vocational  Office  assists  students  and  alumnae  with  career  planning  and  also 
supplies  specific  information  about  employment  opportunities,  permanent  and  sum- 
mer. In  addition,  it  provides  information  concerning  postgraduate  training,  ar- 
ranges group  meetings  and  discussions  about  various  vocations,  and  schedules  inter- 
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yiews  with  employers  and  representatives  of  graduate  schools  who  visit  the  campus. 
Letters  of  recommendation  are  collected  for  undergraduates,  seniors,  and  alumnae 
from  employers,  faculty,  and  members  of  the  administration,  and  they  become  part 
Df  a  cumulative  record  kept  for  every  student  and  alumna.  These  records  are  on 
file  in  the  Vocational  Office  and  are  available  to  be  sent  upon  request  to  prospective 
employers,  graduate  schools,  and  scholarship  committees. 


RELIGIOUS  LIFE 

The  Helen  Hills  Hills  Chapel  is  a  place  where  religious  and  social  concerns  are 
e^ven  expression.  There  are  services  of  worship  in  the  Protestant,  Catholic  and 
Jewish  traditions  each  week.  The  Christian  Council,  Newman  Association  and 
B'nai  B'rith  Hillel  Foundation  all  present  other  programs  of  religious,  ethical  and 
cultural  interest  during  the  academic  year.  Other  student  religious  groups  are  en- 
couraged to  meet  in  the  Chapel  and  to  use  its  facilities  for  their  programs.  Area 
churches,  synagogues  and  other  religious  communities  also  make  a  special  effort  to 
welcome  students  to  their  services  and  programs. 

The  Chaplain  and  the  Associate  and  Assistant  Chaplains  are  available  to  the  col- 
lege community  for  religious  and  personal  counsel  at  their  offices  in  the  Bodman 
Religious  Center,  downstairs  in  the  Chapel.  The  Bodman  Center  also  includes  a 
lounge  and  an  extensive  collection  of  books  and  periodicals  of  religious  interest. 

The  Service  Organizations  of  Smith  (S.O.S.),  also  headquartered  at  the  Chapel, 
provide  opportunities  for  volunteer  service  at  a  dozen  or  more  agencies  and  projects 
in  Northampton,  Springfield  and  their  vicinity.  S.O.S.  also  mounts  an  extensive 
fund-raising  effort  each  year  for  the  support  of  local,  national  and  international 
:haritable  projects. 

The  Smith  College  Choir  and  the  Freshman  Choirs,  Alpha  and  Omega,  rehearse 
"egularly  in  the  Chapel  and  sing  frequently  at  services  of  worship  and  at  concerts 
:>n  the  Smith  College  campus  and  elsewhere. 


NON-DISCRIMINATORY  POLICY 

Smith  College  admits  the  students  of  any  race  to  all  the  rights,  privileges,  programs 
ind  activities  generally  accorded  or  made  available  to  students  at  the  College.  The 
College  does  not  discriminate  on  the  basis  of  race  in  the  administration  of  its  educa- 
ional  policies,  admission  policies,  scholarship  and  loan  programs,  or  any  other  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  College. 
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BUILDINGS  AND  GROUNDS 

College  Hall,  dedicated  in  1875  at  President  Seelye's  inauguration,  originally 
contained  all  the  facilities  of  the  College  except  for  housing.  It  continues  to  serve  as 
the  main  administration  building.  The  tower  houses  the  twenty-three-bell  Dorothea 
Carlile  Carillon  presented  by  her  family  as  a  memorial  to  Dorothea  Carlile  of  the  Class 
of  1922.    The  Business  Administration  Annex  is  located  at  30  Belmont  Avenue. 

John  M.  Greene  Hall,  named  in  honor  of  the  Reverend  John  M.  Greene,  Sophia 
Smith's  principal  adviser  in  the  founding  of  the  College,  is  a  large  auditorium  built 
in  1910  with  gifts  from  John  D.  Rockefeller  and  other  donors.  It  seats  2066  with 
additional  seating  space  on  the  stage.  The  four-manual  Austin  organ  of  seventy 
stops,  built  in  1910,  was  presented  by  the  Class  of  1900  as  a  memorial  to  Cornelia 
Gould  Murphy.  A  two-manual  Andover  tracker  organ  often  stops,  built  in  1975, 
was  presented  by  Clementine  Miller  Tangeman  in  memory  of  Elsie  Irwin  Sweeney. 

The  William  Allan  Neilson  Library,  the  gift  of  Andrew  Carnegie,  alumnae, 
and  friends,  was  built  in  1909  and  enlarged  in  1937  and  again  in  1962.  In  addition 
to  the  offices  and  a  major  portion  of  the  collection  of  the  Smith  College  Library,  it 
houses  the  College  Archives,  the  Sophia  Smith  collection,  departmental  study  rooms, 
carrels  for  students,  and  faculty  offices. 

The  Smith  College  Library  contains  821,000  volumes,  this  number  including 
those  books  and  pamphlets  housed  for  greater  convenience  in  the  libraries  of  the 
fine  arts,  performing  arts,  and  science  centers;  over  2,800  current  periodicals,  and 
50  daily  newspapers.     The  open-stack  system  permits  free  access  to  all  books. 

The  Helen  Hills  Hills  Chapel,  completed  in  1955,  provides  a  place  for  public 
worship  and  private  meditation.  The  Clara  P.  Bodman  Religious  Center,  located 
in  the  Chapel,  contains  a  lounge  and  library,  a  choir  room,  offices  for  the  Chaplains 
and  campus  religious  organizations,  and  headquarters  for  campus  social  service 
activities.  The  three-manual  Aeolian-Skinner  organ  of  thirty-nine  stops,  built  in 
1955,  was  presented  by  Mrs.  Hills  as  a  memorial  to  her  husband,  James  Mandley 
Hills. 

Pierce  Hall,  built  in  1882  as  Music  Hall,  served  as  the  home  of  the  Department 
of  Psychology  from  1924  to  1967  and  is  named  in  memory  of  Professor  Arthur  Henry 
Pierce  of  that  department.  It  now  contains  administrative  offices,  the  Vocational 
Office,  classrooms  and  faculty  offices. 

Lilly  Hall,  given  in  1886  by  Alfred  Theodore  Lilly  as  a  Hall  of  Science,  was 
used  for  that  purpose  until  the  completion  of  the  new  Science  Center  in  1966.  It 
now  contains  the  offices  of  the  School  for  Social  Work,  the  Office  of  Graduate  Study, 
administrative  offices,  classrooms,  and  the  Mwangi  Cultural  Center. 

Seelye  Hall,  given  in  1899  by  friends  of  President  Seelye,  contains  twenty-four 
classrooms,  faculty  offices,  spaces  for  certain  student  activities,  and  the  bookstore. 
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Hatfield  Hall,  built  in  1877  as  Hatfield  House  and  named  for  the  town  where 
Sophia  Smith  had  spent  her  life,  became  an  academic  building  in  1926.  It  provides 
seminars  and  classrooms,  conversation  rooms  for  the  modern  languages,  and  faculty 
offices. 

Wright  Hall,  completed  in  1961  and  named  for  President  Wright,  contains 
fifty-five  faculty  offices,  eight  seminar  rooms,  a  language  laboratory,  the  Jahnige 
Social  Science  Research  Center,  a  conference  lounge,  and  a  lecture  hall  seating  404. 
Tyler  Annex  and  10  Prospect  Street  contain  an  additional  22  faculty  offices. 

The  Mendenhall  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts,  named  for  President  Men- 
denhall,  is  a  quadrangle  consisting  of  Sage  Hall,  built  in  1924,  and  new  buildings 
completed  in  1968,  including  the  Theatre  Building,  the  Berenson  Studio,  and  the 
WTerner  Josten  Library.  The  tower,  given  in  memory  of  Florence  Jeffrey  Carlile 
'93,  contains  a  peal  of  eight  bells  hung  for  change  ringing. 

Sage  Hall,  named  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Russell  Sage,  contains  the  classrooms,  offices, 
practice  rooms,  and  listening  rooms  of  the  Department  of  Music.  It  also  has  an 
auditorium  seating  743,  used  for  recitals,  lectures,  and  motion  pictures,  and  a  small 
classroom  theatre. 

The  Theatre  Building  includes  two  theatres  and  such  supporting  facilities  as  a 
costume  studio,  a  design  studio,  a  sound  studio,  a  television  studio  with  separate 
control  room  and  make-up,  dressing,  and  storage  rooms,  as  well  as  a  scene  shop,  stu- 
dent lounge,  and  Green  Room.  The  main  theatre,  Theatre  14,  given  in  honor  of  the 
Class  of  1914  by  a  member  of  the  class,  seats  460  and  is  fully  equipped  for  student 
use.  The  Hallie  Flanagan  Studio  Theatre,  named  in  honor  of  Hallie  Flanagan 
Davis,  a  former  Dean  of  the  College,  permits  experimentation  with  a  variety  of  stage 
presentations  through  the  use  of  movable  seats  for  a  maximum  of  200  persons. 

The  Berenson  Studio,  named  in  memory  of  Senda  Berenson  Abbott,  the  College's 
first  Director  of  Physical  Training,  provides  accommodations  for  both  individual  and 
class  instruction  in  two  dance  studios.  The  larger  contains  a  viewing  gallery  and 
equipment  for  dance  demonstrations. 

The  Werner  Josten  Library,  named  in  memory  of  Professor  Josten  of  the  De- 
partment of  Music,  houses  the  collections  of  the  Smith  College  Library  related  to  the 
performing  arts,  including  19,000  books,  29,000  scores  and  35,500  recordings. 
Rooms  for  individual  and  group  listening,  as  well  as  reading  rooms,  are  provided. 

The  Clark  Science  Center,  given  by  Mrs.  W.  Van  Alan  Clark  (Edna  McCon- 
nell  '09)  and  other  donors,  comprises  a  completely  renovated  Burton  Hall  and  two 
new  buildings,  McConnell  Hall  and  Sabin-Reed  Hall.  The  Center  meets  the  most 
exacting  specifications  for  modern  scientific  experimentation  and  equipment.  In 
addition  to  formal  class  laboratories,  there  are  areas  for  graduate  and  advanced 
undergraduate  research.     Each  instructor  has  his  own  office  and  laboratory.     All 
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departments  share  the  use  of  an  auditorium  seating  200,  general  classrooms  and 
seminar  rooms,  radiation  laboratories,  quarters  for  animals,  a  machine  shop,  a  stock 
room,  and  special  equipment. 

Burton  Hall,  named  for  President  Burton,  was  built  in  1914  and  reopened  after 
renovation  in  1967.  It  contains  the  Department  of  Psychology,  most  of  the  De- 
partment of  Geology,  and  the  administrative  offices  of  the  Clark  Science  Center. 

McConnell  Hall,  opened  in  December  1965,  was  named  in  memory  of  David 
McConnell.  It  houses  the  Departments  of  Astronomy,  Mathematics,  and  Physics, 
the  Computer  Center,  and  a  large  lecture  hall. 

Sabin-Reed  Hall,  named  for  Dr.  Florence  Sabin  '93  and  Dr.  Dorothy  Reed 
Mendenhall  '95,  was  completed  in  September  1966.  It  contains  the  Departments 
of  Chemistry  and  the  Biological  Sciences  and  part  of  the  Department  of  Geology, 
as  well  as  the  Science  Library  of  78,106  volumes. 

The  Lyman  Plant  House,  given  in  1896  in  memory  of  Anne  Jean  Lyman,  in- 
cludes greenhouses  illustrating  the  vegetation  of  different  climates  and  spaces  for 
teaching  and  experimentation  in  horticulture.  Adjoining  it  is  the  Botanic  Garden 
designed  for  horticultural  study,  with  sections  to  illustrate  plant  classification  and 
habits.  Arranged  about  the  college  grounds  are  smaller  gardens  and  numerous 
varieties  of  native  and  imported  trees  and  shrubs. 

The  Observatory,  located  in  West  Whately,  was  completed  in  1964.  It  con- 
tains a  16-inch  reflecting  telescope  used  for  advanced  teaching  and  research.  A 
smaller  telescope  and  other  instruments  for  undergraduate  teaching  are  installed  on 
the  roof  of  McConnell  Hall. 

The  Fine  Arts  Center,  completed  in  the  fall  of  1972,  includes  Tryon  Hall,  Hillyer 
Hall,  and  Graham  Hall,  grouped  about  a  central  Sculpture  Court. 

Tryon  Hall,  named  in  memory  of  Dwight  W.  Tryon,  houses  the  Smith  College 
Museum  of  Art.  In  addition  to  galleries  for  the  permanent  collection  and  special 
exhibitions,  it  includes  storage  areas  for  paintings  and  other  works  of  art,  a  conser- 
vation room,  offices,  a  record  center,  and  a  conference  lounge. 

Hillyer  Hall,  named  for  Winthrop  Hillyer,  contains  teaching  studios  for  archi- 
tecture, design,  drawing,  graphics,  painting,  photography,  sculpture,  and  typography, 
as  well  as  classrooms  and  study  rooms,  faculty  offices  and  studios,  a  shop,  and  stu- 
dent and  staff  lounges.  It  also  houses  the  Hillyer  Art  Library  of  more  than  30,000 
volumes,  and  collections  of  57,000  photographs  and  113,000  slides. 

Graham  Hall,  named  for  Christine  A.  Graham  '10,  is  a  large  multipurpose  hall 
suitable  for  lectures,  exhibitions,  and  multimedia  presentations. 

Stoddard  Hall,  built  in  1899  and  enlarged  in  1918,  was  named  in  honor  of  John 
Tappan  Stoddard,  Professor  of  Physics  and  of  Chemistry. 
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Gill  Hall  and  Fort  Hill  House  are  used  by  the  Department  of  Education  and 
Child  Study  for  the  Smith  College  Campus  School.  Gill  Hall,  built  in  1918  and 
named  for  relatives  of  Bessie  T.  Capen,  was  one  of  five  buildings  of  the  former  Capen 
School  acquired  by  the  College  in  1921  as  a  bequest  of  Miss  Capen.  Enlarged  in  1964 
by  the  addition  of  eight  modern  classrooms,  it  contains  also  the  library,  art  room, 
music  room,  science  laboratory,  and  gymnasium  of  the  elementary  school.  The  pre- 
school is  housed  at  Fort  Hill  House.  Morgan  Hall,  named  for  Elisabeth  Morrow 
Morgan  '25,  contains  offices  and  classrooms  for  the  department. 

The  Alumnae  Gymnasium,  given  by  alumnae  and  their  friends  in  1891,  includes 
two  bowling  alleys  and  four  squash  courts  in  addition  to  the  main  floor  and  offices. 

The  Scott  Gymnasium,  built  in  1924  and  named  in  honor  of  Colonel  Walter 
Scott,  contains  a  large  floor  used  for  volleyball,  basketball,  and  fencing,  a  room  for 
dance,  two  smaller  gymnasiums  for  group  gymnastics,  a  graduate  student  classroom 
and  library,  a  swimming  pool  75'  x  23',  an  undergraduate  lounge,  and  department 
offices.  A  new  athletic  building  adjacent  to  the  Scott  Gymnasium  will  be  completed 
in  1976.  The  new  facility  will  include  a  six-lane,  75-foot  swimming  pool,  a  full  size 
gymnasium  and  six  squash  courts,  as  well  as  spectator  seating  areas  and  other  physical 
education  department  facilities. 

The  Recreation  Fields,  over  thirty  acres  in  extent,  including  the  Allen  Field, 
the  gift  of  Frank  Gates  Allen,  and  the  Athletic  Field,  afford  opportunities  for  such 
sports  as  hockey,  soccer,  baseball,  lacrosse,  tennis,  archery,  volleyball,  and  practice 
golf.  A  short  distance  away  are  the  Riding  Stables  and  Indoor  Riding  Ring. 
The  Field  House  was  built  in  the  summer  of  1939  with  funds  given  by  the  Classes 
of  1938  and  1939,  the  undergraduates,  the  Athletic  Association,  and  the  Trustees. 
Besides  space  for  storage  and  dressing  rooms,  it  contains  a  lounge  and  kitchenette. 
The  Boathouse  and  the  Crew  House  on  Paradise  Pond,  built  in  1910-11,  have 
accommodations  for  canoes,  rowboats,  sailboats,  and  eight  rowing  shells,  as  well 
as  a  large  recreation  room  used  principally  for  dance. 

Davis  Student  Center,  the  student  recreation  building,  built  in  1898  and  ac- 
quired under  the  will  of  Bessie  T.  Capen  in  1921,  contains  a  food  shop  and  lounge 
area,  TV  room,  ballroom,  and  committee  rooms  for  student  organizations.  It  was 
named  by  the  students  in  honor  of  President  Davis.  Capen  Annex  is  an  adjacent 
building  housing  the  offices  of  student  publications  and  other  student  organizations. 

Hampshire  House,  the  campus  headquarters  of  students  who  live  at  home,  in- 
cludes a  large  living  room  with  kitchenette,  a  study  room,  and  dressing  facilities. 

Elizabeth  Mason  Infirmary,  which  commemorates  Elizabeth  Mason  Howland 
'04,  was  opened  in  1919.  With  the  Florence  Gilman  Pavilion,  added  while  Smith 
was  host  to  the  Naval  Officers'  Training  School  and  enlarged  in  1950-51,  it  constitutes 
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an  attractive,  well-equipped,  fire-resistant  hospital  with  a  capacity  of  sixty-eight 
beds.  It  is  fully  accredited  by  the  Joint  Commission  on  Hospital  Accreditation. 
The  outpatient  offices  of  the  medical  staff  and  the  offices  of  the  counseling  service 
are  housed  in  the  infirmary  building. 

The  Alumnae  House,  presented  to  the  College  by  the  Alumnae  Association  in 
1938,  contains  offices  for 'the  staff  of  the  Association,  and  a  variety  of  meeting  rooms 
for  the  use  of  the  alumnae  and  College,  including  a  conference  room  seating  225. 

The  Faculty  Center,  given  by  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  1960, 
includes  a  dining  room,  a  lounge,  and  several  meeting  rooms. 

The  President's  House,  built  in  1920  on  a  hillside  looking  over  Paradise  Pond 
toward  Mount  Tom,  is  designed  to  be  suitable  for  official  College  functions  as  well 
as  for  residential  purposes. 

The  Services  and  Stores  Building,  built  in  1899  and  acquired  in  1946,  contains 
the  offices  of  the  Department  of  Buildings  and  Grounds  and  a  variety  of  shops  and 
storage  areas.  Nearby  are  the  Central  Heating  Plant,  built  in  1947,  and  the  Central 
Chiller  Plant,  added  in  1967. 

The  College  Laundry,  a  fully-equipped  laundry  and  dry-cleaning  plant,  built 
in  1921,  offers  its  services  to  members  of  the  College  community. 


THE  COLLEGE  HOUSES 

The  thirty-six  residence  units  provide  living  accommodations  for  approximately 
twenty-three  hundred  students. 

The  Old  Campus:  Chapin,  Clark,  Dewey,  Elizabeth  Drew  (for  seniors),  the 
Hopkins  group  (three  neighboring  houses),  Hubbard,  Lawrence,  Morris,  150  Elm 
Street,  Tenney  (a  cooperative  house  for  upperclassmen),  Tyler,  Washburn,  and  two 
houses,  Haven  and  Park,  sharing  dining  facilities  with  Wesley  and  Park  Annex, 
respectively. 

The  Campus  Northeast  of  Elm  Street:  Albright,  Baldwin,  Capen,  Cutter, 
Dawes  (the  French  House),  Eleanor  S.  Duckett,  Gillett,  Lamont,  Mary  Ellen  Chase 
(for  seniors),  Northrop,  Parsons  and  Parsons  Annex,  Sessions  and  Sessions  Annex 
(for  men  on  the  Twelve  College  Exchange),  Talbot,  Ziskind. 

The  Quadrangle  Houses:  Comstock,  Cushing,  Ellen  Emerson,  Franklin  King, 
Gardiner,  Jordan,  Laura  Scales,  Martha  Wilson,  Morrow,  Wilder. 

The  Graduate  House:  8  Bedford  Terrace. 
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SUMMARY  OF  ENROLLMENT,   1974-75 


In  Residence 

Not 

in  Residence 

Freshman  Class  (1978) 

672 

Sophomore  Class  (1977) 

706 

8 

Junior  Class  (1976) 

457 

195 

Senior  Class  (1975) 

590 

31 

Totals 

2425 

234 

Graduate  Students 

Degree  Candidates  139 

Part-time  27 

Special  Students  2 


Smith  Students  studying  in  the  Junior  Year  Abroad  Programs  and  students  on  leave 
from  the  College  are  included  in  the  above  totals  of  students  "not  in  residence." 

Guest  Students  on  campus  included  in  the  above  counts:    Class  of  1975,  3;  Class 
of  1976,  22;  Class  of  1977,  3;  Class  of  1978,  0. 

Junior  Year  Abroad  Students  (Smith/Guests):  Paris  18/7;  Germany  17/3;  Geneva 
19/11;  Italy  8/8;  Elsewhere  26. 

Five  College  Students  taking  courses  at  Smith  College:    First  semester  445; 
Second  semester  493. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  STUDENTS 


UNITED  STATES 

Class  of 

Class  of 

Class  of 

Class  of 

Graduate 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1978 

Students 

Alabama 
Alaska 

1 

3 

1 

Arizona 

3 

2 

6 

2 

California 

15 

14 

19 

23 

1 

Colorado 

8 

4 

8 

5 

Connecticut 

66 

59 

80 

64 

5 

Delaware 

6 

3 

5 

4 

District  of  Columbia 

4 

8 

11 

5 

Florida 

10 

2 

8 

8 

Georgia 

6 

7 

7 

6 

2 

Hawaii 

2 

2 

1 

Illinois 

20 

12 

24 

32 

1 

Indiana 

5 

3 

4 

4 

1 

Iowa 

2 

3 

5 

Kansas 

3 

1 

5 

3 

Kentucky 

3 

3 

2 

1 

Louisiana 

2 

1 

Maine 

8 

6 

4 

9 

1 

Maryland 

26 

20 

15 

17 

2 

Massachusetts 

119 

150 

148 

128 

100 

Michigan 

5 

5 

10 

10 

1 

Minnesota 

5 

8 

8 

6 

3 

Mississippi 

2 

1 

Missouri 

7 

4 

11 

15 

Montana 

Nebraska 

2 

1 
2 

2 

1 

New  Hampshire 

7 

8 

4 

10 

2 

New  Jersey 

53 

45 

67 

59 

4 

New  Mexico 

3 

1 

New  York 

108 

131 

121 

120 

14 

North  Carolina 

5 

3 

4 

1 

1 

Ohio 

24 

33 

25 

24 

Oklahoma 

2 

1 

Oregon 

2 

1 

Pennsylvania 

24 

35 

33 

42 

4 

Rhode  Island 

4 

12 

7 

4 

South  Carolina 

1 

1 

South  Dakota 

1 

Tennessee 

3 

3 

2 

5 

2 

Texas 

11 

3 

9 

13 

1 
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UNITED  STATES 

Utah 
Vermont 
Virginia 
Virgin  Islands 
Washington 
West  Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


Class  of     Class  of     Class  of     Class  of     Graduate 
1975  1976  1977  1978        Students 


1 

5 

6 

5 

4 

5 

15 

19 

10 

1 

1 

3 

4 

2 

3 

1 

3 

6 

7 

4 

9 

1 

FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 


Argentina 

Australia 

Austria 

Bahamas 

Belgium 

Brazil 

Canada 

England 

Ethiopia 

France 

Germany 

Greece 

Hong  Kong 

Iceland 

India 

Ireland 

Italy 

Iran 

Japan 

Korea 

Lebanon 


Class  of     Class  of     Class  of     Class  of     Graduate 


1975 


1976 

1 

2 

2 

1 
3 


1977 

1 
1 


1978 

1 

1 

1 
3 
3 


Students 
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Class  of       Class  of    Class  of      Class  of    Graduate 

Students 


19 


Liberia 

Malaysia 

Mexico 

Netherlands 

Panama,  Republic  of 

Philippines 

Scotland 

South  Africa,  Republic  of 

South  Vietnam 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Taiwan 

Thailand 

Turkey 

Venezuela 

West  Germany 


1976 


1977 


1978 
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ADMISSION  OF  UNDERGRADUATES 


SELECTION  OF  CANDIDATES 

Smith  College  seeks  a  Freshman  Class  of  able,  motivated  students  from  a  wide 
variety  of  backgrounds.  The  students  selected  are  those  who  give  evidence  of  pos- 
sessing the  particular  qualities  of  mind  and  purpose  which  an  education  in  the  liberal 
arts  requires  and  whose  personal  qualifications  indicate  that  they  will  be  responsible 
and  contributing  members  of  the  community.  Both  past  achievement  and  capacity 
for  intellectual  development  are  considered. 

The  Board  of  Admission's  estimate  of  the  student's  ability,  motivation,  and  maturity 
is  not  based  on  a  theoretical  formula  for  success,  but  on  a  careful  and  thorough  re- 
view of  the  candidate's  credentials.  These  include  her  secondary  school  record, 
her  rank  in  class,  the  recommendations  from  her  school,  the  results  of  the  College 
Board  Scholastic  Aptitude  and  Achievement  Tests,  and  other  available  information. 
There  is  no  arbitrary  limit  to  the  number  who  will  be  accepted  from  any  one  school 
or  geographical  area. 

Although  an  interview  at  the  College  is  not  required,  it  is  strongly  recommended. 
It  provides  an  opportunity  for  the  candidate  to  become  better  acquainted  with  the 
College  and  to  exchange  information  with  a  member  of  the  Admission  staff. 

The  Board  of  Admission  meets  during  February  and  March  each  year  to  evaluate 
the  records  of  applicants.  The  notification  of  each  decision  is  mailed  on  the  second 
Saturday  in  April. 

The  College  allocates  a  substantial  amount  of  its  resources  for  financial  aid  to 
students  with  demonstrated  need  and  high  academic  and  personal  promise.  Approx- 
imately one  third  of  the  undergraduates  at  Smith  receive  some  form  of  financial 
aid.     (See  page  273  for  information  about  grants,  loans,  and  part-time  employment.) 

The  Director  of  Admission  welcomes  correspondence  with  interested  candidates, 
their  parents,  and  school  advisers. 

SECONDARY  SCHOOL  PREPARATION 

In  planning  her  high  school  program,  a  candidate  should  consider  ways  in 
which  her  choices  will  affect  her  opportunities  and  achievement  in  college.  She 
is  encouraged  to  extend  the  breadth  of  her  knowledge  through  work  in  the  basic 
academic  disciplines.  Beyond  meeting  normal  minimum  requirements,  each  candi- 
date is  expected  to  pursue  in  greater  depth  the  fields  which  have  special  importance 
for  her.  The  Board  of  Admission  evaluates  each  candidate's  achievement  in  light 
of  the  opportunities  which  are  available  to  her. 

APPLICATION  FOR  ADMISSION 
An  application  form  may  be  obtained  from  the  Smith  College  Office  of  Admission. 
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It  is  the  candidate's  responsibility  to  follow  the  instructions  which  will  be  sent  with 
the  application  form  in  regard  to  the  submission  of  her  credentials.  Applications 
must  be  received  by  the  Office  of  Admission  by  November  1  for  the  Early  Decision 
Plan  and  by  February  1  for  the  Regular  Decision  Plan. 

ENTRANCE  TESTS 

Smith  College  requires  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  and  a  minimum  of  three 
Achievement  Tests,  one  of  which  must  be  in  English  Composition.  The  other  two 
tests  may  be  selected  from  any  fields  in  which  the  candidate  wishes  to  demonstrate 
proficiency. 

Candidates  should  plan  to  take  the  College  Board  examinations  in  the  junior  year 
for  possible  use  in  an  Early  Decision  application  or  for  advisory  purposes.  All  Col- 
lege Board  examinations  taken  through  the  January  test  date  of  the  senior  year  are 
acceptable.  The  results  of  examinations  taken  after  January  arrive  too  late  for  the 
spring  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Admission. 

Candidates  should  apply  to  take  the  College  Board  examinations  by  writing  to 
the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  Box  592,  Princeton,  New  Jersey  08540. 
(Residents  of  western  North  America,  Mexico,  Australia,  Pacific  Islands,  Japan,  and 
Formosa  should  apply  to  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  Box  1025,  Ber- 
keley, California  94701.)  Applications  and  fees  should  reach  the  proper  office  at 
least  one  month  before  the  date  on  which  the  tests  are  to  be  taken.  It  is  the  student's 
responsibility,  in  consultation  with  her  school,  to  decide  which  tests  and  test  dates 
are  appropriate  in  the  light  of  her  program.  It  is  also  her  responsibility  to  request 
the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  to  send  to  Smith  College  the  results  of 
all  tests  taken. 

EARLY  DECISION  PLAN 

Candidates  who  have  strong  qualifications  and  have  applied  only  to  Smith  College 
may  request  consideration  of  their  applications  at  the  fall  meetings  of  the  Board  of 
Admission.  Students  should  not  apply  under  this  plan  unless  they  have  the  approval 
of  their  school  principal  or  guidance  counselor. 

These  applications  must  be  made  by  November  1  of  the  senior  year,  and  candi- 
dates will  be  notified  of  the  Board's  decision  by  December  1.  Decisions  are  based 
upon  the  same  general  criteria  as  at  the  spring  meetings,  except  that  the  records 
considered  reflect  only  three  years  of  work.  The  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  and,  if 
possible,  three  Achievement  Tests  should  be  taken  before  the  senior  year.  However, 
candidates  who  have  not  completed  all  of  the  Achievement  Tests  required  may 
apply  with  the  understanding  that  they  will  fulfill  the  rest  of  the  requirements  before 
completing  the  senior  year. 
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Early  decision  candidates  who  wish  to  have  an  interview  should  do  so  before  No- 
vember 15. 

Candidates  interested  in  this  plan  should  write  to  the  Office  of  Admission  if  addi- 
tional information  is  desired. 


ADVANCED  PLACEMENT  CREDIT 

Smith  College  participates  in  the  Advanced  Placement  Program  administered  by 
the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board.  Students  who  attain  high  scores  may  be 
exempted  from  certain  basic  courses  in  a  department  or  may  receive  placement  into 
more  advanced  courses.  Four  hours  of  college  credit  are  recorded  on  the  transcript 
for  a  score  of  4  or  5  on  an  Advanced  Placement  Examination.  However,  this  credit 
applies  toward  the  Smith  College  degree  only  when  approved  by  the  Administrative 
Board  to  make  up  a  shortage  of  hours,  or  as  part  of  an  accelerated  course  program. 


FOREIGN  STUDENTS 

The  College  welcomes  applications  from  qualified  foreign  students.  Applicants 
are  advised  to  communicate  with  the  Director  of  Admission  well  in  advance  of  their 
proposed  entrance.  They  should  include  in  their  initial  letter  detailed  information 
about  their  total  academic  background.  A  limited  amount  of  financial  aid  is  avail- 
able for  foreign  student  applicants. 

TRANSFER  ADMISSION 

A  student  may  apply  for  transfer  to  Smith  College  in  January  or  September  after 
the  completion  of  one  or  more  semesters  at  another  institution.  With  the  request  for 
the  application  form,  she  should  include  a  detailed  statement  of  her  previous  educa- 
tional experience  and  her  reasons  for  wishing  to  transfer. 

For  January  entrance,  the  application  must  be  made  before  November  15;  all 
credentials  must  be  on  file  by  December  1.  For  September  entrance,  the  application 
must  be  made  by  February  1 5  and  the  credentials  filed  by  March  1 . 

A  transfer  student  is  expected  to  have  a  strong  academic  record  and  to  be  in  good 
standing  at  the  institution  she  is  attending.  Particular  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the 
evidence  of  achievement  in  college.  The  student's  program  should  correlate  with  the 
general  Smith  College  requirements  given  on  pages  46-47  of  this  catalogue.  Other 
criteria  considered  include  the  secondary  school  record  and  test  results. 

Successful  candidates  are  given  credit  without  examination  for  acceptable  work 
taken  at  another  college.     Shortages  resulting  from  work  not  accepted  may  be  re- 
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moved  with  courses  taken  above  the  normal  load  during  the  academic  year  or  in 
approved  summer  schools.  During  the  first  semester  in  residence  transfer  students 
may  not  elect  more  than  four  and  a  half  courses  without  permission  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Board.  Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  are  required  to  spend 
at  least  two  years  in  residence  at  Smith  College. 

READMISSION 

A  student  who  has  withdrawn  from  college  may  apply  to  the  Administrative  Board 
for  readmission.  Application  for  readmission  in  September  should  be  sent  to  the 
Registrar  before  March  1,  and  before  December  1  for  readmission  in  February. 

In  general,  students  who  have  withdrawn  from  college  at  the  end  of  the  first 
semester  will  be  permitted  to  return  only  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  semester  of 
a  subsequent  year. 

CONTINUING  EDUCATION  DEGREE  PROGRAM 

Women  whose  education  has  been  delayed  or  interrupted  and  who  meet  the  en- 
trance requirements  set  by  the  Office  of  Admission  may  apply  for  enrollment  as  full- 
time  or  part-time  candidates  for  the  A.B.  degree.  Normally  women  in  the  Continu- 
ing Education  Program  will  reside  off  campus.  Interested  candidates  should  write 
directly  to  the  Office  of  Admission. 

See  Ada  Comstock  Scholars  Program. 
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The  term  Financial  Aid  is  generally  interpreted  as  special  assistance,  which  opens 
a  way  to  educational  opportunity.  Every  student  at  Smith  College  is  receiving  fi- 
nancial aid  since  even  the  student  who  pays  the  complete  charges  for  listed  fees  is', 
in  fact,  paying  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  her  education.  Any  student  who 
wishes  to  come  to  Smith  should  not  hesitate  to  apply  for  admission  because  her  re- 
sources cannot  cover  the  required  fees.  The  College  offers  the  qualified  accepted 
applicant  financial  assistance  to  fill  her  particular  need,  be  it  $300  or  full  fees,  to 
the  extent  of  its  available  funds.  Each  award  is  usually  a  combination  of  grant, 
campus  job  and  suggested  loan. 

Requests  for  financial  aid  are  held  completely  confidential.  They  are  not  made 
a  part  of  the  record  used  for  decisions  on  admissions.  Awards  to  meet  the  computed 
need  are  offered  to  applicants  of  marked  achievement  and  academic  promise,  regard- 
less of  race,  creed,  or  color.  The  extent  of  individual  need  is  determined  from  the 
information  submitted  on  the  Parents'  Confidential  Statement  of  the  College  Scholar- 
ship Service.  Copies  of  the  Federal  Income  Tax  Return  for  the  year  prior  to  entrance 
are  required  for  verification.  The  College  itself  makes  final  decisions  on  awards. 
Awards  to  entering  students  are  announced  simultaneously  with  admissions  notifi- 
cation. 

Applications  for  financial  aid  for  entering  students  should  be  sent  to  the  Director 
of  Financial  Aid  after  registration  for  admission.  Candidates  must  file  applications 
by  February  8  of  the  senior  year  of  high  school  for  entrance  in  the  following  Septem- 
ber. Candidates  applying  for  admission  under  the  Early  Decision  Plan  should  send 
their  applications  to  the  Director  of  Financial  Aid  by  November  8  of  the  senior  year. 
In  emergency  situations  late  applications  may  be  considered. 

All  eligible  applicants  are  expected  to  seek  assistance  from  federal,  state  and  local 
funds.  Grants  from  Smith  College  are  made  possible  by  endowed  funds  given  to  the 
College  for  this  purpose,  by  annual  gifts  from  Alumnae  clubs  and  other  organiza- 
tions, through  federal  programs  and  from  general  income. 

Assistance  to  continuing  students  is  reviewed  annually  by  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nancial Aid.  To  be  eligible  for  renewal  of  an  award,  a  student  must  prove  continu- 
ing financial  need  through  submission  of  the  current  Parents'  Confidential  Statement 
and  Federal  Tax  Return.  Aid  awarded  to  an  entering  student  will  normally  be 
continued  if  she  proves  need  and  maintains  an  academic  standing  acceptable  to  the 
Administrative  Board. 

Students  with  need  who  did  not  receive  grant  aid  on  entrance  will  be  considered 
for  aid  in  subsequent  years,  though  grants  are  not  likely  to  be  available  until  the 
junior  year.  Funds  are  reserved  to  assist  immediately  any  student  in  emergency 
situations.  The  Office  of  Financial  Aid  is  organized  to  adjust  awards  to  meet  chang- 
ing circumstances. 
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Among  the  named  and  special  purpose  grants  are: 

First  Group  Scholarships,  awarded  to  students  of  highest  academic  achievement 
and  including: 

The  Neilson  Scholarships.  Not  more  than  fifteen  scholarships,  created  by  the  Board 
of  Trustees  in  honor  of  President  William  Allan  Neilson  on  the  completion  of  fifteen 
years  of  his  administration,  are  awarded  annually  to  students  with  documented 
need  who  are  among  the  First  Group  Scholars  in  the  three  upper  classes. 

The  Dwight  W.  Morrow  Scholarships.  Ten  scholarships  are  awarded  annually  to 
seniors  with  need  who  are  among  the  First  Group  Scholars. 

The  William  A.  Neilson  Scholarship.  This  award  provides  full  tuition  for  a  student 
among  the  First  Group  Scholars. 

The  Sophia  Smith  Scholarships.  These  scholarships  are  awarded  without  stipend  to 
members  of  the  three  upper  classes  whose  standing  entitles  them  to  a  place  among 
the  First  Group  Scholars. 

The  Helena  Rubinstein  Foundation  Scholarship.  This  scholarship  is  awarded  to  an 
entering  student  from  the  New  York  area  who  is  outstanding  in  academic  ability 
and  character,  and  who  would  be  unable  to  attend  Smith  College  without  aid. 

Music  Scholarships:  Each  year  the  College  awards  scholarships  equal  to  one-half 
the  cost  of  lessons  in  practical  music  to  students  recommended  by  the  Music  Depart- 
ment.   Auditions  are  held  for  entering  students  after  the  opening  of  college. 

Grants  of  amounts  up  to  full  fees  may  be  awarded  to  foreign  students.  For  these 
grants  special  applications  should  be  directed  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Students. 

At  the  discretion  of  the  Trustees  partial  tuition  grants  may  be  awarded  to  candi- 
dates accepted  for  admission  to  the  College  who  have  been  residents  of  Northampton 
or  Hatfield  for  at  least  five  years  directly  preceding  the  date  of  their  admission  to 
college.  Such  grants  are  continued  through  the  four  college  years  if  the  student 
maintains  diploma  grade,  conforms  to  the  regulations  of  the  College,  and  continues 
to  be  a  resident  of  Northampton  or  Hatfield. 

Fellowships  awarded  for  graduate  work,  including  those  open  to  students  from 
foreign  countries,  are  listed  in  the  Bulletin  of  Graduate  Studies. 


Some  grants  and  loan  funds  are  awarded  by  other  groups  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  College.  Special  application  forms  for  these  are  also  available  from  the 
Office  of  Financial  Aid. 
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The  Cotillion  Society  of  Cleveland  annually  awards  a  grant  at  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  College  to  a  freshman  from  the  greater  Cleveland  area  who  meets  the 
standards  of  excellence  and  need  stated  by  the  Society. 

The  Huguenot  Society  of  America  grants  awards  of  $1000  at  the  recommendation 
of  the  College  to  students  whose  ancestry  meets  the  requirements  of  the  Society. 

The  Leila  Lincoln  Foster  Foundation  Fund  offers  limited  loan  assistance  toward 
tuition  expenses  to  students  who  are  members  of,  or  eligible  for  membership  in,  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  as  certified  by  that  organization.  Applicants 
must  also  fulfill  the  requirements  of  the  College  for  financial  aid. 

SELF-HELP 

Some  loans  are  available  to  students  with  proven  need  from  college  funds  and 
through  the  National  Direct  Student  Loan  Program.  The  College  will  also  endorse 
eligible  candidates  for  the  guaranteed  interest  student  loans  offered  through  local 
commercial  banks  in  all  states. 

Student  employment  is  administered  by  the  Office  of  Financial  Aid.  Four  hours 
per  week  of  campus  work  are  included  as  part  of  most  awards  to  entering  students. 
The  work  usually  involves  jobs  in  the  students'  own  houses.  Other  regular  jobs  are 
available  in  subsequent  years,  and  short-term  jobs  are  available  to  all. 

Summer  employment  opportunities,  in  addition  to  summer  off-campus  College 
Work  Study  jobs,  are  arranged  by  the  Vocational  Office.  All  students  receiving  aid 
from  the  College  are  expected  to  contribute  from  their  summer  earnings. 

Students  who  receive  aid  of  any  sort  from  Federal  funds  are  subject  to  the  statutes 
governing  such  aid. 
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ADA  COMSTOCK  SCHOLARS 

The  Ada  Comstock  Scholars  Program  provides  an  opportunity  for  non-residential 
study  for  qualified  women  of  all  ages  whose  education  for  the  A.B.  has  been  delayed 
or  interrupted.  These  students  may  enroll  on  a  full-time  or  part-time  basis.  Each 
applicant's  credentials  will  be  considered  individually. 

Women  or  men  who  have  completed  an  A.B.  degree  and  meet  the  requirements 
set  by  the  Graduate  Office  may  elect  courses  at  the  College  to  prepare  for  graduate 
work  at  a  university  or  a  professional  school,  to  study  a  new  discipline,  or  simply  to 
further  their  education. 

The  College  is  now  seeking  funds  for  financial  aid.  In  the  meantime,  the  Financial 
Aid  Office  at  Smith  will  give  advice  concerning  state  and  national  funds  available. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  Assistant  Director,  Ada 
Comstock  Scholars  Program,  Smith  College. 
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THE  ANNUAL  FEE 

The  inclusive  annual  charge  for  tuition  and  residence  fees  for  the  1975-76  academic 
year  is  $4,980;  for  1976-77,  it  will  be  $5,400.  The  College  offers  an  optional  health 
insurance  program  (See  pp.  257-258).  Students  are  not  charged  the  full  cost  of  in- 
struction, the  annual  fee  representing  approximately  two-thirds  of  the  cost  to  the 
College  for  each  resident  student.  Thus  every  student  receives  a  sizable  scholarship 
provided  out  of  endowment  income  and  current  gifts  to  Smith  College. 

Statements  for  semester  fees  are  mailed  on  or  about  July  18  and  December  26. 
Payment  of  charges  for  the  first  semester  is  due  by  August  15;  for  the  second  semester 
by  January  15.  Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  Smith  College  and  forwarded  to 
the  Office  of  the  Treasurer. 

PAYMENT  PLANS 

The  College  has  no  established  plan  for  installment  payment  of  semester  charges. 
The  cost  of  operating  such  a  plan  and  the  fact  that  the  College  is  not  staffed  to  handle 
it  preclude  the  possibility  of  such  an  arrangement.  However,  the  College  partici- 
pates in  the  Insured  Tuition  Payment  Plan  which  offers  a  monthly  payment  plan 
to  parents.  A  brochure  describing  this  plan  is  mailed  by  the  Treasurer's  Office  to 
parents  of  incoming  freshmen  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  academic  year. 

WITHDRAWAL  REFUNDS 

Commitments  to  Faculty  and  Staff  are  made  by  the  College  in  advance  of  the 
school  year.  They  are  based  on  anticipated  student  enrollment  and  are  not  subject 
to  change.  Students  who  withdraw  prior  to  the  first  day  of  classes  will  receive  a  full 
refund.  Students  who  withdraw  on  or  after  the  first  day  of  classes  will  be  entitled 
to  a  tuition  refund  as  follows: 

Prior  to  the  2nd  week  of  classes     75% 

Prior  to  the  3rd  week  of  classes      50% 

Prior  to  the  4th  week  of  classes      25% 

Prior  to  the  5  th  week  of  classes       10% 

Thereafter  0 

Arrangements  for  housing  of  students  are  also  made  by  the  College  in  advance  of 
the  academic  year  and  are  based  on  anticipated  enrollments  that  are  not  subject  to 
change.  Consequently,  no  refund  for  room  rent  is  allowable,  but  a  board  refund, 
prorated  for  the  time  the  student  was  actually  in  residence,  will  be  made.  In  all 
cases,  the  withdrawal  date  is  established  by  the  date  of  receipt  by  the  Registrar  of 
written  notice  of  the  student's  intent  to  withdraw  or  vacation  of  the  student's  room, 
whichever  date  is  later. 

Financial  aid  grants,  including  College  loans,  will  be  cancelled  in  the  same  ratio 
as  they  bear  to  total  fees,  i.e.,  tuition,  room  and  board. 
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DEPOSITS 

A  General  Deposit  in  the  amount  of  SI 00  is  required  from  each  new  student. 
For  students  entering  under  the  Early  Decision  Plan,  the  deposit  is  payable  by 
January  1 .  For  all  other  students,  the  deposit  is  payable  on  May  1 .  (This  is  a  one- 
time deposit  which  will  be  refunded  following  graduation  or  upon  withdrawal,  pro- 
vided that  the  Registrar  has  been  notified  in  writing  before  July  1  that  a  student  will 
withdraw  for  first  semester  or  before  December  1  for  second  semester.  The  deposit  is 
not  refunded  if  the  student  is  separated  from  the  College  for  college  work  or  conduct 
deemed  unsatisfactory.  It  is  not  refunded  for  new  students  in  case  of  withdrawal  be- 
fore entrance.) 

A  Room  Deposit,  non-refundable,  in  the  amount  of  SI 00  is  required  from  each 
incoming  resident  Freshman  and  continuing  resident  student.  This  deposit  is  due  on 
the  same  day  as  the  general  deposit  for  incoming  Freshmen.  The  Room  Deposit  will 
be  due  on  March  15  for  all  continuing  students  and  will  be  refundable  until  June  15 
upon  written  notification  to  the  Registrar.  The  deposit  will  be  applied  in  total  to 
the  first  semester's  bill. 
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equired  Fees 

1st  Semestef 

2nd  Semester 

Annual  Fees 

Tuition 

$1,665.00 

$1,665.00 

Room  and  Board 

825.00 
$2,490.00 

825.00 

$2,490.00 

Total  Annual  Fee* 

$4,980.00 

Student  Activities  Fee, 

per  year** 

33.00 

Preliminary  Payments 

and  Deposits 

Application  for  admission 

20.00 

General  Deposit 

100.00 

Room  Deposit 

100.00 

Graduation  Fee  (required  in  senior  year) 

25.00 

Other  Fees  and  Charges 

Accident  and  sickness  insurance  (optional  if  alternate  coverage  is 
Fees  for  musical  instruction,  per  academic  year 
Instruction 

One  hour  lesson  per  week 

One  half-hour  lesson  and  two  class  hours  per  week 
Courses  in  ensemble  when  given  individually 
Use  of  practice  room,  one  hour  daily,  and  a  college  instrument 
Use  of  practice  room  only,  one  hour  daily 
Use  of  organ,  one  hour  daily 
Fees  for  classes  in  riding,  exclusive  of  jumping,  per  term 
Fall,  Winter  I,  and  Spring  -  2  hours  per  week 
Winter  II  -  unlimited  riding 
Infirmary  charge  per  day 
Studio  art  course,  required  materials 
Estimated  Additional  Expenses 
Books,  each  year 

Studio  art  course,  additional  supplies 
Drawing,  Painting,  Sculpture 
Photography  (excluding  camera) 
Gymnasium  outfit  for  physical  education  (optional) 
Subscriptions  and  dues 
Recreation  and  incidentals 
Fee  for  Non-Matriculated  Students:    per  course 

for  auditing,  per  course 
Fees  for  Ada  Comstock  Scholars 
Application  Fee 
Fee  per  course 


carried)      80.00 


300.00 
300.00 
70.00 
20.00 
10.00 
50.00 

63.00 

72.00 

70.00 

approx.     10.00 

approx.  200.00 


12.00  up 

50.00  up 

30.00 

approx.    25.00 

250.00  up 

425.00 

5.00 

10.00 

425.00 

*For  the  1976-77  academic  year,  the  total  annual  fee  will  be  $5,400. 
**Included   on  first  semester  bill;  receipts  from   this  fee   are   allocated   by   the   Student 
Government  Association. 
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PRIZES 

The  Academy  of  American  Poets  Poetry  Prize,  to  be  awarded  annually  by  the  Academy 
of  American  Poets  through  the  prize  committee  of  the  Department  of  English  Lan- 
guage and  Literature  for  the  best  poem  or  group  of  poems  submitted  by  an  under- 
graduate. 

The  Connecticut  Valley  Section  of  the  American  Chemical  Society  award  to  a  student 
who  has  done  outstanding  work  in  chemistry. 

The  New  England  Chapter  of  the  American  Institute  of  Chemists  award  to  a  senior 
who  displays  outstanding  promise  for  advancing  the  professional  aspects  of  the  sci- 
entific community. 

The  Anita  Luria  Ascher  Memorial  Prize,  given  in  her  memory  by  Dr.  Liebe  D.  Sokol 
'51  and  her  parents,  to  be  awarded  annually  to  the  student  who  has  shown  most 
progress  in  German  during  the  year. 

The  Elizabeth  Babcock  Poetry  Prize  fund,  established  by  Miss  Edith  L.  Jarvis  1909 
in  memory  of  Elizabeth  Babcock  ex-1911.  The  income  is  to  be  awarded  annually 
for  the  poem  adjudged  best  by  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Department  of  English 
Language  and  Literature.  The  competition  is  open  to  all  undergraduates  who  have 
not  already  won  the  prize;  the  poem  submitted  may  not  have  been  printed  previously. 

The  Harriet  Dey  Barnum  Memorial  Prize  fund,  founded  by  the  Class  of  1916,  the  in- 
come to  be  used  for  outstanding  work  in  music. 

The  Suzan  Rose  Benedict  Prize  fund,  the  income  to  be  awarded  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Department  of  Mathematics  to  a  sophomore  for  excellence  in  mathematics,  the 
decision  being  made  by  the  Department. 

The  Samuel  Bowles  Prize  fund,  the  income  to  be  awarded  to  a  senior  for  the  best 
thesis  on  a  sociological  or  economic  subject. 

The  John  Everett  Brady  Prize  fund,  the  income  to  be  awarded  for  excellence  in 
Latin.  One  or  more  prizes  are  given  on  the  basis  of  an  examination  in  the  transla- 
tion of  Latin  at  sight,  and  a  further  prize  is  awarded  to  the  student  with  the  best 
record  in  the  beginning  course. 

The  Margaret  Wemple  Brigham  Prize  fund,  established  in  her  memory  by  friends 
and  associates  of  the  Division  of  Laboratories  and  Research  of  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  Health,  the  income  to  be  awarded  to  a  senior  for  excellence  in  bac- 
teriology. 

The  Amey  Randall  Brown  Prize  fund,  given  by  Miss  Mabel  Brown  1887  in  memory 
of  her  mother.  The  income  is  to  be  used  as  a  prize  for  the  best  essay  on  a  botanical 
subject. 
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The  Vera  Lee  Brown  Prize  fund,  the  income  to  be  awarded  on  recommendation  of 
the  Department  of  History  for  excellence  in  that  subject  to  a  senior  majoring  in 
history  in  the  regular  course. 

The  Yvonne  Sarah  Bernhardt  Buerger  Prize  fund,  the  income  to  be  awarded  to  those 
undergraduates  who  have  contributed  most  vitally  to  the  dramatic  activities  of  the 
College. 

The  C.  Pauline  Burt  Prize  fund,  given  by  Miss  Alice  Butterfield,  the  income  to  be 
awarded  to  a  senior  majoring  in  chemistry  or  biochemistry  who  has  made  an  ex- 
cellent record  and  shown  a  high  potential  for  further  study  in  science. 

The  James  Gardner  Buttrick  fund,  given  by  Mrs  Buttrick  in  fulfillment  of  her  hus- 
band's wish,  the  income  to  be  used  for  a  prize  for  the  best  essay  on  a  subject  in  the 
field  of  religion  and  Biblical  literature  suggested  by  a  course  in  that  Department 
and   approved   by   the  instructor. 

The  Carlile  Prize  fund,  given  by  the  Very  Reverend  and  Mrs  Charles  U.  Harris 
in  memory  of  Dorothea  Carlile  1922,  from  which  are  awarded  a  prize  for  the  best 
original  composition  for  carillon  and  a  prize  for  the  best  transcription  for  carillon. 

The  Julia  Harwood  Caverno  Prize  fund,  the  income  of  which  is  given  in  the  first 
instance  to  a  member  of  the  Junior  or  Senior  class  for  excellence  in  Greek.  A  further 
prize  is  awarded  to  the  student  with  the  best  record  in  the  beginning  course. 

The  Sidney  S.  Cohen  Prize  fund,  the  income  to  be  awarded  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Department  of  Economics. 

The  Alison  Loomis  Cook  Honorary  Scholarship  to  a  student  who  has  made  a  very  signi- 
ficant contribution  to  the  college  community  and  to  those  with  whom  she  has  been 
in  personal  contact. 

The  Ethel  Olin  Cor  bin  Prize  fund,  the  income  to  be  awarded  to  an  undergraduate 
for  the  best  original  poem — preferably  blank  verse,  sonnet,  or  ballad — or  informal 
essay  in  English. 

The  Merle  Curti  Prize  to  be  awarded  annually  by  the  Department  of  History  to 
that  student  who  submits  the  best  piece  of  writing  on  any  aspect  of  American  Civili- 
zation. 

The  Dawes  Prize  fund,  the  income  to  be  awarded  for  the  best  undergraduate  work 
in  political  science. 

The  Alice  Hubbard  Derby  Prize  fund,  the  bequest  of  Mr.  Henry  R.  Lang  in  memory 
of  his  wife,  a  member  of  the  class  of  1 885.  The  income  is  to  be  used  for  prizes  awarded 
by  the  Department  of  Classical  Languages  and  Literatures  to  those  students  of  the 
Junior  and  Senior  classes  for  excellence  in  Greek  as  determined  by  an  examination 
in  Greek  at  sight. 
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The  Elizabeth  Drew  Prize  fund,  the  income  to  be  awarded  to  an  undergraduate 
for  work  in  English. 

The  Amanda  Dushkin  Scholarship  Award  to  a  student  who  has  maintained  a  high 
academic  record  as  well  as  participating  in  extra-curricular  activities. 

The  Hazel  L.  Edgerly  Prize  fund,  founded  in  memory  of  Hazel  Louise  Edgerly  1917, 
the  income  to  be  awarded  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Department  to  a  senior 
in  honors  in  history  for  distinguished  work  in  that  subject. 

The  Constance  Kambour  Edwards  Prize  fund,  established  by  her  parents,  Ada  and 
George  Kambour,  the  income  to  be  given  to  the  student  who  has  shown  the  most 
progress  during  the  year  in  organ. 

The  Ruth  Forbes  Eliot  Poetry  Prize  for  the  best  poem  submitted  by  a  member  of  the 
freshman  or  sophomore  class. 

The  Settie  Lehman  Fatman  Prize  fund,  the  income  to  be  awarded  in  two  prizes  for 
the  best  musical  composition,  preferably  in  sonata  form,  and  for  the  best  composi- 
tion in  a  small  form  by  members  of  the  senior  class  or  graduate  students  taking  Music 
342  or  Special  Studies  in  Composition  or  by  a  student  in  Music  233. 

The  Harriet  R.  Foote  Prize  fund,  the  income  of  which  is  to  be  awarded  to  the  out- 
standing student  in  botany,  based  on  an  examination  record. 

The  Henry  Lewis  Foote  Memorial  Prize  fund,  given  by  his  wife,  Harriet  Risley  Foote 
1886,  the  income  to  be  awarded  for  excellence  in  class  work  in  Biblical  courses. 

The  Clara  French  Prize  fund,  founded  by  Mrs  Mary  E.  W.  French,  the  income  to 
be  given  to  that  senior  who  has  advanced  farthest  in  the  study  of  English  language 
and  literature. 

The  Helen  Kate  Furness  Prize  fund,  founded  by  Horace  Howard  Furness,  the  in- 
come of  which  is  given  for  the  best  essay  on  a  Shakespearean  theme.  There  is  no 
restriction  on  the  length  of  the  essays,  but  in  general  they  are  not  to  be  shorter  than 
4000  words  or  longer  than  10,000  words.  The  competition  is  open  to  all  essays  on 
a  Shakespearean  theme  (except  honors  theses)  prepared  in  courses  and  recommended 
by  the  instructors  of  those  courses. 

The  Sarah  H.  Hamilton  Memorial  Prize  fund,  given  by  her  sister  Julia  H.  Gleason, 
the  income  to  be  awarded  for  an  essay  on  music. 

The  Arthur  Ellis  Hamm  Scholarship  Prize  fund,  founded  by  Elizabeth  Creevey  Hamm 
1905  in  memory  of  her  husband,  Captain  Arthur  Ellis  Hamm,  the  income  to  be 
awarded  to  a  freshman  on  the  basis  of  the  year's  record. 

The  Frances  A.  Hause  Memorial  Prize  fund,  founded  in  memory  of  Frances  A.  Hause 
1922,  the  income  to  be  awarded  to  the  senior  who  has  majored  in  chemistry  and  has 
made  the  best  record  in  that  subject. 
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The  Denis  Johnston  Playwriting  Award  fund  for  the  best  play  or  musical  written  by 
an  undergraduate.  The  author  must  be  a  student  at  Amherst  College,  Mount 
Holyoke  College,  Smith  College,  or  the  University  of  Massachusetts. 

The  Florence  Corliss  Lamont  Prize,  a  medal  to  be  awarded  for  work  in  philosophy. 

The  Emogene  Mahony  Memorial  fund  for  the  furtherance  of  English  literature  and 
dramatic  art  from  which  an  award  is  made  for  the  best  essay  on  a  literary  subject 
written  by  a  freshman,  and  for  the  best  honors  thesis  submitted  to  the  Department 
of  English  Language  and  Literature. 

The  Emogene  Mahony  Memorial  Prize  fund,  founded  by  Miss  Ethel  Haskell  Bradley 
1901,  the  income  to  be  given  for  proficiency  in  organ. 

The  John  S.  Mekeel  Memorial  Prize  fund,  given  in  his  memory  by  his  wife,  the  in- 
come of  which  is  to  be  awarded  annually  to  a  member  of  the  senior  class,  selected 
by  the  Department  of  Philosophy,  for  outstanding  work  in  philosophy. 

The  Samuel  Michelman  Memorial  Prize  fund,  given  in  his  memory  by  his  wife,  the 
income  to  be  awarded  to  a  senior  from  Northampton  or  Hatfield  who  has  main- 
tained a  distinguished  academic  record  and  contributed  to  the  life  of  the  College. 

The  Mrs.  Montagu  Prize  fund,  founded  by  Abba  Louisa  Goold  Woolson  in  honor 
of  Elizabeth  Montagu,  the  income  to  be  awarded  for  the  best  essay  on  a  literary 
subject  concerning  women. 

The  Victoria  Louise  Schrager  Prize  fund,  given  in  her  memory  by  her  family  and  Miss 
Marjorie  Hope  Nicholson,  the  income  to  be  awarded  annually  to  a  senior  who  has 
maintained  a  distinguished  academic  record  and  has  also  taken  an  important  part 
in  student  activities. 

The  Scott  Foundation  Leadership  Award  to  a  member  of  the  sophomore  class  who  has 
demonstrated  leadership  qualities,  good  academic  ability,  high  personal  standards, 
and  recommends  herself  as  a  likely  prospect  for  a  career  in  industry. 

The  Donald  H.  Sheehan  Memorial  Prize  to  a  member  of  the  senior  class  for  outstanding 
work  in  American  Studies. 

The  Andrew  C.  Slater  Prize  fund,  the  income  to  be  awarded  to  an  undergraduate 
for  excellence  in  debate. 

The  Rosemary  Thomas  Poetry  Prize  fund,  the  income  to  be  awarded  by  a  committee 
of  members  of  the  Smith  College  Department  of  English  Language  and  Literature  to 
the  undergraduate  student  who  has  shown  by  her  creative  writing  the  greatest 
evidence  of  poetic  gift  and  dedication  to  poetry  as  a  view  of  life. 
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The  Frank  A.  Waterman  Prize  fund,  the  income  to  be  awarded  to  a  senior  who  has 
done  excellent  work  in  physics. 

FIRST  GROUP  SCHOLARS 

Smith  College  students  who  have  a  record  at  the  College  indicating  high  academic 
achievement  in  the  previous  year  are  named  First  Group  Scholars.  The  Dwight  W. 
Morrow,  Neilson,  William  Allan  Neilson,  and  Sophia  Smith  scholars  are  selected 
from  the  First  Group  Scholars. 

SOCIETY  OF  THE  SIGMA  XI 

In  1935  Smith  College  became  the  first  women's  college  to  be  granted  a  charter 
for  the  establishment  of  a  chapter  of  the  Society.  Each  year  the  Chapter  elects  to 
membership  promising  graduate  students  and  seniors  who  excel  in  science. 

PHI  BETA  KAPPA 

The  Zeta  of  Massachusetts  Chapter  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  was  established 
at  Smith  College  during  the  year  1904-05,  and  the  first  undergraduates  were  elected 
to  membership  in  April.  In  1920  provision  was  made  for  the  election  of  a  small 
number  of  juniors.  Rules  of  eligibility  are  established  by  the  Chapter  in  accordance 
with  the  regulations  of  the  national  Society.  Selection  is  made  on  the  basis  of  over- 
all academic  achievement. 
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PRIZE  AWARDS 


Centennial  Prizes:    Margaret  Jay  Braatz,  1975;  Susan  Louise  Hummer,  1975 

Academy  of  American  Poets  Prize:     Marcia  Frances  Brown,  1975 

American  Chemical  Society  Award:     Mary  Eleanor  Frank,  1976 

American  Chemical  Society  Award,  Connecticut  Valley  Section:     Kum  Yoke  Hoe,  1975 

New  England  Chapter  of  the  American  Institute  of  Chemists  Award:    Rebecca  Ann  Osgood, 

1975 
Elizabeth   Babcock   Poetry  Prize:      Katherine   Elizabeth   Walsh,  1975;    Patricia    Ann 

La  Pointe,  1977 
Harriet  Dey  Barnum  Prize:    Barbara  Ellen  Schubert,  1975 
Suzan  Rose  Benedict  Prize:    Katherine  Lee  Graf,  1977 

Samuel  Bowles  Prizes:    Rebecca  Anne  Atkinson,  1975;  Robin  Sue  Stryker,  1975 
John  Everett  Brady  Prizes:    Anne  Leen,  1975;  Mary  Elizabeth  Dziekan,  1978 
Amey  Randall  Brown  Prizes:    Luisa  Skoble,  1977;  Mary  Lou  Wienski,  1977;  Katherine 

Ann  Huff,  1977 
Vera  Lee  Brown  Prize:    Linda  Ann  Tomaselli,  1975 
Yvonne  Sarah  Bernhardt  Buerger  Prizes:     Vivian  Joyce  Hingle,   1975;   Kimberly  Jay 

Roberts,  1975;  Mary  Burnham  Robinson,  1975 
C.  Pauline  Burt  Prizes:     Debra  Ann  Barrett,  1975;  Barbara  Dawn  Chuoke,  1975; 

Deborah  Jean  Hoadley,  1975;  Kum  Yoke  Hoe,  1975;  Mary  Louise  Markert,  1975 
James  Gardner  Buttrick  Prizes:    Annette  Marie  Bickel,  1975;  Diana  Vikander  Edelman, 

1975;  Deborah  Lu  Sears,  1975 
Carlile  Prizes:    Elizabeth  Ayers  Compton,  1975;  Jennie  Auslee  Fay,  1977 
Julia  Harwood  Caverno  Prize:     Lisa  Blomgren,  1976;  Alison  Ogden  Knowles,  1976; 

Ann  Watson  Johnstone,  1978 
Sidney  S.  Cohen  Prize:    Elizabeth  Mary  Strauss,  1975 
Alison  Loomis  Cook  Honorary  Scholarship:     Olivet  Darice  Benbow,  1976 
Ethel  Olin  Corbin  Prize:     Marcia  Frances  Brown,  1975 
Dawes  Prize:    Victoria  Caroline  Miller,  1975 
Alice  Hubbard  Derby  Prize:    Lynn  Frances  Fantom,  1 975 
Elizabeth  Drew  Prizes:    Sheila  Marie  Fisher,  1976;  Christine  Marie  Donelan,  1978; 

Kathleen  Sylvia  Henderson,  1975;  Susan  Marie  Innes,  1977;  Marcia  Carey  Mc- 

Minn,  1975;  Mary  Virginia  Yates,  1978;  Mary  Carol  Jacobson,  1975 
Amanda  Dushkin  Scholarship  Award:    Joanne  Marie  Wilkinson,  1976 
Hazel  L.  Edgerly  Prize:    Bonnie  Jean  Roe,  1975 
Ruth  Forbes  Eliot  Prize:    Jennifer  Elaine  Williams,  1977 
Settle  Lehman  Fatman  Prizes:     Sheila  McAferty  Scott,  G.S.;  Mary  Wayne  Fritzsche, 

1976 
Henry  Lewis  Foote  Memorial  Prize:    Victoria  Ann  Alford,  1976 
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Clara  French  Prize:     Mary  Carol  Jacobson,  1975 

Helen  Kate  Furness  Prize:    Joanne  Evelyn  Woods,  1976 

Sarah  H.  Hamilton  Prize:    Barbara  Ellen  Schubert,  1975 

Arthur  Ellis  Hamm  Scholarship  Prizes:     Dorothy  Jean  Flanagan,    1978;  Lisa  Ruth 

Goldenberg,  1978;  Marilynn  Whitney,  1978;  Evalynn  Youshock,  1978 
Frances  A.  Hause  Prize:    Kum  Yoke  Hoe,  1975 

Emogene  Mahony  Memorial  Prizes:    Ellen  Tuthill  McGuire,  1975;  Sylvia  Storey,  1975 
John  S.  MeKeel  Memorial  Prize:    Annette  Marie  Bickel,  1975 
Samuel  Michelman  Memorial  Prize:     Katherine  Elizabeth  Walsh,  1975 
Mrs.  Montagu  Prizes:    Karen  Anne  Gannett,  1975;  Lucia  Re,  1975 
Victoria  Louise  Schrager  Prize:     Mary  Eileen  Glaser,  1975 
Scott  Foundation  Leadership  Award:     Ruth  Ann  Gillis,  1977 
Donald  H.  Sheehan  Memorial  Prize:     Camille  Ann  McDonald,  1975 


SOCIETY  OF  THE  SIGMA  XI 


Class  of  1975 


Debra  Ann  Barrett 
Elizabeth  Jean  Brackmann 
Nadean  Fraser  Davis 
Elizabeth  Anne  Downie 
Jane  Gay  Eldred 
Betsy  Lynn  Fine 
Lisbeth  Browning  Frisbie 
Rosemary  Elizabeth  Giuliano 
Kimberly  Gordon 
Margaret  Mary  Heim 
Deborah  Jean  Hoadley 
Kum  Yoke  Hoe 
Lorraine  Pierce  Holowach 
Susan  Louise  Hummer 
Frieda  Louise  Malcolm 
Josefa  Marie  Manella 
Alexis  Marie  Margraff 
Mary  Louise  Markert 
Lois  Elizabeth  Martin 


Ellen  McLean 
Elizabeth  Lee  Mills 
Rebecca  Ann  Osgood 
Betsy  Alison  Ostrow 
Deborah  Jean  Owen 
Alice  Dunshee  Parker 
Vicki  Ann  Pedone 
Deborah  Faith  Pozin 
Joan  Walshe  Roberts 
Jean  Ross  Finlay  Rogers 
Katherine  Teresa  Schmeidler 
Cynthia  Shauer 
Martha  May  Shirn 
Katherine  Elizabeth  Walsh 
Ruth  Craigen  Weston 
Carol  Jane  Whitbeck 
Barbara  Jil  Wu 
Mihae  Yu 
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PHI  BETA  KAPPA 

Class  of  1975 


AWARDS 


Brooke  Evans  Sibel  Baldwin 

Debra  Ann  Barrett 

Melissa  Joan  Behr 

Barbara  Dawn  Chuoke 

Anne-Marie  Elizabeth  Converse 

Ann  Meredith  Dancik 

Dorothy  Hamilton  DeSimone 

Elizabeth  Anne  Downie 

Nancy  Ebe 

Stephanie  Lynn  Ellison 

Lynn  Frances  Fantom 

Sharon  Ann  Farmer 

Patricia  Anne  Finnegan 

Randi  Lynn  Forman 

Karen  Anne  Gannett 

Debra  Anne  Gastler 

Regina  Lenette  Greene 

Delia  Jean  Hatch 

Margaret  Mary  Heim 

Kathleen  Sylvia  Henderson 

Deborah  Jean  Hoadley 

Kum  Yoke  Hoe 

Mary  Carol  Jacobson 

Jill  Louise  Jasinski 

Eileen  Frances  Kologinsky 

Celinda  Constance  Lake 

Sonja  Lindblad 

Sandra  Foster  Mackenzie 

Marjorie  Ann  Manning 

Bernadette  Margel 


Mary  Louise  Markert 
Lois  Elizabeth  Martin 
Camille  Ann  McDonald 
Lisa  Jean  Mclntyre 
Melinda  Moore  Meigs 
Victoria  Caroline  Miller 
Wendy  Lynn  Nelson 
Elizabeth  Lee  Mills 
Elizabeth  Byrd  Moore 
Rebecca  Ann  Osgood 
Alison  Myra  Ozer 
Alice  Dunshee  Parker 
Virginia  W.  Raymond 
Lucia  Re 
Amy  Jane  Rettew 
Mary  Josephine  Richardson 
Ellen  Virginia  Rivoir 
Kimberly  Jay  Roberts 
Marilyn  Catherine  Sanborne 
Mary  Ann  Sanford 
Barbara  Ellen  Schubert 
Stephanie  Palmer  Sowa 
Jane  Ballard  Stewart 
Sylvia  Storey 
Robin  Sue  Stryker 
Karen  Trehubets 
Alice  Tsutaoka  Unno 
Margaret  Ann  Walsh 
Elisabeth  C.  White 
Mihae  Yu 
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ACADEMIC  DEGREES 


The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  awarded  on  completion  of  an  undergraduate 
program  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Faculty.  The  degree  may  be  awarded  Cum  laude, 
Magna  cum  laude,  or  Summa  cum  laude  on  the  basis  of  a  high  level  of  general 
achievement  during  the  sophomore,  junior,  and  senior  years.  A  candidate  who  has 
elected  to  pursue  a  Departmental  Honors  Program  may  be  awarded  the  degree  with 
Honors,  High  Honors,  or  Highest  Honors  in  that  program.  Candidates  designated 
as  Smith  Scholars  have  pursued  special  individual  programs  of  study. 

BACHELOR  OF  ARTS 

CLASS  OF  1975 


Andrea  Nan  Acker 
Megan  Diane  Adamson 
Alice  Jane  Agatston 
Michelle  Sara  Alkon 
Amy  Lynn  Allen 
Janet  Joslin  Allen,  Honors  in 

Government 
Lauren  Jan  Allison 
Norah  Toohey  Alper 
Carol  Ann  Carter  Anderson 
Josephine  Garrett  Angevin 
Allyn  Corinne  Argenta 
Esther  Elizabeth  Arnette 
Cathleen  Davis  Arnold 
Rebecca  Anne  Atkinson,  High  Honors  in 

Economics 
Elizabeth  Morrison  Atwood 

Marna  Lynn  Badavas 
Cynthia  Ruth  Bainton 
Madelyn  Ramsey  Baker 
Janet  Carrere  Barbour,  Honors  in 

English 
Kathleen  Cook  Barnes 
Marilyn  Teri  Baron 
Beverly  Newbold  Baynes 
Linda  Eileen  Barber  Beaudreau 
Margaret  Fife  Bentley 
Nathalie  Elizabeth  Bergin 


Susan  Hope  Berry 

Annette  Marie  Bickel 

Joy  Diane  Bierman 

Macey  Mara  Bierman 

Karen  Alma  Birck 

Jan  Robin  Birsch 

Susan  Leslie  Blake 

Merredythe  Lee  Blezard 

Marjorie  Enid  Bloom 

Dalia  Marie  Bloze 

Mary  Ellen  Boice 

Alice  Curran  Bollinger 

Kathrin  Bond 

Pamela  Booth 

Barbara  Lee  Borenstein,  Honors  in 

American  Studies 
Trudy  Elizabeth  Bower 
Frances  Anne  Boyd 
Diane  Marian  Boykins 
Margaret  Jay  Braatz 
Elizabeth  Jean  Brackmann 
Jane  Marita  Bright 
Melissa  Star  Bristow 
Julia  Adelaide  Brooks 
Kathleen  Mary  Brown 
Laura  Theresse  Brown 
Linda  Darlene  Hinton  Brown 
Patrice  Karen  Brown 
Susan  Joyce  Brown 
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Laurie  Anne  Bryant 
Jennifer  Whitman  Bryce 
Hilda  Burnett 
Linda  Dawn  Burr 


Mary  Louise  Caffrey 
Elizabeth  Anne  Cahn 
Bernadette  Callerame,  High  Honors  in 

History 
Gail  Ann  Campanella 
Caterina  Maria  Campi,  Honors  in 

Economics 
Katharine  Dale  Cannon 
Elizabeth  Beatrice  Westly  Carr 
Elizabeth  Fairfax  Gary 
Eileen  Mary  Casey 
Judith  Beth  Cefkin 
Julie  Sook  Chien  Chai 
Camille  Francoise  Chapus 
L.  Ellice  Chase 
Priscilla  Emerson  Chase 
Carolyn  Diane  Cheeks 
Angela  Marie  Cincotta 
Lorraine  Joy  Clapp 
Cathleen  Ann  Clark 
Robin  Dawn  Clark 
Marjorie  Jane  Clarke 
Jacquelyn  Mary  Clermont,  Honors  in 

French 
Marianne  Clinton 
Johanna  Cobb 
Kathryn  Elizabeth  Coe 
Pamela  Sands  Coleman 
Elizabeth  Ayers  Compton 
Barbara  Ann  Conley 
Patricia  Mary  Connor 
Laura  Jean  Cowan 
Laura  Ann  Crawshaw 
Emily  Warner  Carey  Cronin 
Linda  Mary  Crosby 
Merrill  Patricia  Cross 


Ruth  Marie  Crowe 
Margaret  Mabel  Curtin 
Susan  Jane  Curtis 

Nadean  Fraser  Davis,  Honors  in 

Psychology 
Lucille  Hardin  de  Zalduondo 
Marjorie  Gregg  Deane 
Mary  Frances  Degnan,  Honors  in 

English 
Jeanne  McLean  DeTemple 
Charmaine  Caroline  Detweiler 
Cecilia  Ann  DeWitt 
Linda  Teresa  Di  Toro 
Laurie  Jane  Dietrick 
Barbara  Maria  Di  Ferrante 
Louann  Dillon 
Althea  S.  Dinan 
Patricia  Ann  Dissosway 
Susan  Catherine  Dobbin 
Carole  Anne  Doublier 
Sharon  Laverne  Doughtie 
Rebecca  Starr  Draper 
Margaret  Elizabeth  Church  Dubois 
Adele  Durham 

Mary  Ann  Eager 

Sharilyn  Ann  Eccles 

Diana  June  Vikander  Edelman,  High 

Honors  in  Religion 
Margaret  Mary  Eisen 
Jane  Gay  Eldred 
Adelina  Marie  Emmi 
Linda  Creagh  Evans 
Toshia  Marie  Ezaki 

Christina  Shipley  Fair 
Patricia  Catherine  Farrell 
Rebecca  Sue  Feeman 
Judith  Laing  Phelps  Felton 
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Nancy  Elizabeth  Felton 

Mary  Katherine  Fenstermaker 

Linda  Susan  Fidnick 

Anne  Salisbury  Filley 

Barbara  Ellen  Fitzgerald 

Tara  Ann  FitzMaurice 

Victoria  Fox  Flournoy 

Catherine  Sue  Fogarty 

Rita  Virginia  Foley 

Paisley  Sebald  Fonda 

Deborah  Mary  Formica 

Deborah  Randlett  Fowler 

Helen  Way  France 

Martha  Campbell  Francis 

Margot  Susan  Frank 

Patricia  Ann  Frazier 

Lisbeth  Browning  Frisbie,  Honors  in 

Geology 
Eugenie  Alexandria  Fulton 
Martha  Walbridge  Fulton 

Natalie  Avonelle  Gadsby 
Christine  Ann  Gamber 
Mary  Isabelle  Garcia 
Leslie  Claire  Gardner 
Norma  Jean  George 
Joan  Stephanie  Giacalone 
Susan  Gillis 
Mary  Louise  Githens 
Jo  Ann  Goddard 
Pamela  Godfrey 
Katherine  Jeanne  Goessling 
Jonna  Goulding 
Ellen  Lee  Granruth 
Elizabeth  McLean  Grant 
Susan  Elizabeth  Grassin 
Elin  Hart  Graydon 
Mary  Elizabeth  Gresham 
Patricia  Ann  Grillo 
Patricia  Elaine  Grossman 
Delia  Marta  Guazzo 


Kathleen  Tice  Gustenhoven 
Kathleen  Patricia  Gutowski 

Patricia  Ann  Hacik 

Joan  Yvette  Hairston 

Julie  Ann  Hannon 

Andrea  Lee  Gosselin  Haraldsson 

Elizabeth  Avery  Harden 

Annette  Hardy 

Susan  Lee  Harkett 

Margaret  Kean  Harris 

Mary  Elizabeth  Harvey 

Priscilla  Sargeant  Harwood 

Pamela  Sue  Hathaway 

Maurita  Lee  McKee  Hawkins 

Shelby  Hamilton  Hayden 

Linda  Laurel  Hazou 

Elizabeth  Jane  Healey,  Honors  in 

Government 
Martha  Holton  Hedgpeth 
Jeanne  Dorothy  Heise 
Kim  Helmholz 
Lucy  Fredrika  Herman 
Melissa  Jane  Herrick 
Marian  Linda  Herz 
Janet  Louise  Hess 
Susan  Arnold  Heuck 
Sandra  Clarice  Hill 
Vivian  Joyce  Hingle 
Yoko  Melanie  Hiraga 
Leslie  Monroe  Hobbs 
Kathryn  Lynn  Hoekelman 
Janet  Lynn  Holladay 
Rebecca  Agnes  Hostettler 
Elana  Constance  Houpis 
Marilyn  Eris  Howe 
Ellen  Chi  Ping  Hsu 
Jeriann  Hudson,  Honors  in  Art 
Carolyn  Anne  Hull-Ryde 
Susan  Louise  Hummer 
Kevan  Totterdale  Hunt 
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Patricia  Bracken  Johnson 

Jane  Elizabeth  Jones 

Francesca  Jordan,  Honors  in  Economics 

Mittie  Lillian  Jordan 

Barbara  Jean  Joseph 

Elizabeth  Tau  Mui  Jung 

Judith  Mary  Kafka 

Judith  Kalb 

Joan  Kalinowski 

Karen  Sue  Katz 

Catherine  Genevieve  Schultz  Kelley 

Pamela  Marianne  Kerr 

Roxanne  Kinney 

Carolyn  Sue  Klaiman 

Laura  Holly  Klann 

Melissa  Wagstaff  Kline 

Sarah  Margaret  Knox 

Mary  Beth  Koberstein 

Isolde  Stella  Koenig 

Elizabeth  Gray  Kogen 

Elizabeth  Ann  Konker 

Karen  Lynne  Koumjian 

Jean  Patricia  Kyte 

Mariette  Chandler  Ladd 
Tina  Jane  Lafiosca 
Rebecca  Craighill  Langrall 
Nancy  Ellen  Lee 
Margaret  Emily  Leonhardt 
Helen  Whitney  Leslie 
Elizabeth  Merriam  Lewis 
Lloyd  Palmer  Lewis 
Karen  Louise  Lidstone 
Patricia  Valerie  Linton,  Honors  in 

Economics 
Joann  Carrie  Lisberger 
Victoria  Drummond  List,  Honors  in 

History 
Bonita  Gail  Lloyd 
Jan  Leslie  Loftsgaarden 
Dale  Ann  Logsdon 


DEGREES 


Katherine  Logue 
Maria  Isabel  Lopez 
Jeanne  Elizabeth  Loughlin 
Robin  Low 
Serena  Elizabeth  Lurie 

Carol  Louise  MacKinnon 
Linda  Elinor  Friedman  Madoff 
Margaret  Granville  Mair 
Frieda  Louise  Malcolm,  Honors  in 

Geology 
Karen  Brankley  Maloney 
Josefa  Marie  Manella 
Lisa  Hess  Mann 
Susan  Lynn  Margolis 
Alexis  Marie  Margraff,  Honors  in  the 

Biological  Sciences 
Leslie  Ann  Marine 
Robin  Ann  Marshall 
Eileen  Martin 
Donna  Marie  Mascagna 
Susan  Ellen  May 
Dana  Susan  McBride 
Dorothy  Therese  McCartney 
Sheila  McCurdy 
Patricia  Anne  McGlothlin 
Ellen  Tuthill  McGuire 
Elaine  Jean  McKemmie 
Ellen  McLean,  Highest  Honors  in  Geology 
Alfreeda  McNeil 
Susanna  Fitzhugh  Meade 
Pamela  Hedwig  Mendels 
Micheline  Mescher 
Laurie  Lee  Michel 
Ada  Diane  Miller 
Faith  Sutton  Miller 
Ann  Mitchell 
Karen  Leslie  Moore 
Kathleen  Hill  Moriarty 
Christina  Austin  Morris 
Diana  Lee  Morris 
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Susan  Jennifer  Morris 

Jane  Elizabeth  Mossman 

Elizabeth  Culver  Mott 

Lynn  Christine  Murphy,  Honors  in 

Psychology 
Mary  Margaret  Murphy 
Kathleen  Mary  Murtagh 

Deborah  Diane  Natsios 

Julie  Ann  Nauman 

Betsy  Neisner 

Janet  Lockwood  Nettleton 

Nina  Melva  Neubauer 

Jill  Nexon 

Heidi  Ann  Nicholasen 

Regina  Asman  Nolan 

Anne  Harrison  Nopper 

Carol  Ellen  Norskey 

Sarah  Elizabeth  O'Neil 
Eileen  Rochelle  Opatut 
Jane  Eve  Orndahl 
Amy  Janice  Ortenberg 
Susana  Ortiz 
Deborah  Jean  Owen 

Almena  Palombo 
Jane  Ellen  Pankosky 
Emily  Dale  Parker 
Nora  Glee  Parsons 
Maria  Michele  Patrick 
Stephanie  Louisa  Pearson 
Brenda  Marlene  Pelc 
Carol  Anne  Pelletier 
Carol  Lynn  Pendarvis 
Ilene  Photos 
Andrea  Lenore  Pierce 
Mary  Jane  Pietryka 
Penny  Ellen  Pinsky 
Cathleen  Elizabeth  Plough 
Patricia  Darnell  Polk 


Elizabeth  Alison  Pols 
Grace  Borden  Thorn  Power 
Deborah  Faith  Pozin 
Janice  Marie  Prescott 
Patricia  Ann  Pry 

Barbara  Ann  Quilty 

Christiana  Jane  Raether 

Ellen  Jane  Railey,  Honors  in  English 

Elizabeth  Ellen  Randall 

Anna  Beth  Reid,  Honors  in  History 

Kathleen  Philler  Reid 

Carolyn  Elizabeth  Reinig 

Margaret  Kay  Rifkin 

Judith  Elizabeth  Rinearson 

Madeleine  Rose  Rivest 

Martha  Lynne  Roadstrum 

Jean  Marie  Robbins 

Joan  Walshe  Roberts,  High  Honors  in 

Geology 
Mary  Burnham  Robinson 
Martha  Jean  Robson 
Jean  Ross  Finlay  Rogers,  High  Honors 

in  the  Biological  Sciences 
Avis  Christie  Rosendale 
Amy  Lynn  Rosenthal 
Patricia  Anne  Schock  Rosenthal 
Kathleen  Suzanne  Ross 
Leslie  Gail  Rowland 
Robin  Jennifer  Roy 
Noel  Andrea  Ruggiero 

Linda  Jane  Sanderson 

Donna  Marie  Sarsynski,  Honors  in 

Education 
Lesley  Rose  Satz 
Gayle  Elizabeth  Sawtelle,  High  Honors 

in  English 
Valerie  Kay  Sawyer 
Paula  Jane  Schlinger 
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Katherine  Teresa  Schmeidler 

Karen  Lee  Schnabel 

Diane  Louise  Schofield 

Carol  Lee  Schroeder 

Patricia  Ann  Scott 

Claudia  Margaret  Scully,  Honors  in 

English 
Stephanie  Therese  Seacord,  Honors  in 

History 
Deborah  Lu  Sears 
Anne  Yardley  Stuhler  Segell 
Anita  Wieboldt  Seipp 
Margaret  Alice  Seltzer 
Cynthia  Shauer,  High  Honors  in  Geology 
Nancy  Joanne  Shaw 
Paula  Ann  Shegda 
Barbara  Ann  Sherry 
Martha  May  Shim 
Ida  Caryn  Siegfried 
Susan  Vernette  Slater,  Honors  in  English 
Alison  Leigh  Smith 
Anne  Marie  Smith 
Barbara  Frances  Smith 
Carol  Edith  Smith 
Doris  Anne  Smith 
Melissa  Jean  Smith 
Miriam  Ann  Smith,  Honors  in  History 
Talbot  Lee  Smith 
Diane  Leslie  Solomon 
Cynthia  Ann  Sommer 
Sarah  Ann  Stack 
Janise  Harris  Stager 
Cathryn  Gaye  Stamatos 
Catherine  Wells  Stephenson 
Lynn  Cecile  Steppacher 
Leigh  Elliott  Stevenson 
Janice  Ree  Stewart 
Kathryn  Lynn  Stoffels 
Elizabeth  Phoebe  Storrs 
Elizabeth  Mary  Strauss,  Honors  in 

Econonics 


Lorraine  Joy  Tacconi 
Jane  Willis  Taylor 
Linda  Delores  Taylor 
Linda  Denice  Thigpen 
Marianne  Thomas 
Paula  Jeanne  Tillotson 

Wendy  Lynn  Kayler  Unfug 

Lydia  Louise  Van  Hoven 
Kathleen  Grant  Van  Kennen 

Pamela  Willis  Waite 
Barbara  Stephens  Walchli 
Cynthia  Rosanne  Walker 
Elizabeth  Yu-Lan  Wang 
Janet  Susan  Watson 
Carolyn  Marie  Wehmann 
Pamela  Weldon 
Sara  Breese  Wellinghoff 
Barbara  Lynn  Wermeyer 
Erica  Anne  West 
Ruth  Craigen  Weston 
Carol  Jane  Whitbeck 
Darlene  G.  White 
Mayan  Evans  Wilcox 
Pamela  Ann  Wilde 
Ann  Holloway  Williams 
Sandra  Kay  Williams 
Lea  Cassandra  Winnefeld 
Anne  Huston  Wolcott 
Andrea  C.  Wolfman 
Kathryn  Skidmore  Wolfson 
Heather  Ann  Wolin 
Cynthia  Ming-ling  Wong 
Cathy  Lou  Wright 
Barbara  Jil  Wu,  High  Honors  in  the 
Biological  Sciences 

Tracy  Leseure  Yeomans 
Kathe  Young 
Ralinda  Young 

Barbara  Lynn  Zeigler 
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AWARDED  1973  AWARDED  1974 

Jo  Carol  Evans  Guia  Giacconi 

Bessie  Moorehead  Guerrant 


Cum  laude 

Jill  Robin  Abeshouse 

Janet  Sue  Abrams 

Jane  Wendell  Anderson 

Denise  Anne  Barbuto 

Cynthia  Ann  Bascetta,  High  Honors  in  Government 

Gail  Sue  Berney 

Donna  Lynne  Bittel 

Cheryl  Elizabeth  Brown,  High  Honors  in  Sociology 

Marcia  Frances  Brown 

Ann  Oliver  Buchanan 

Elizabeth  Whitney  Burton 

Ellen  Prentiss  Campbell 

Susan  Ellen  Casher 

Carol  Ann  Clapper 

Ann  Meredith  Dancik 

Kirby  Delany 

Sholeh  Zand-Fard  Djahanbani 

Jennifer  Ann  Dossin 

Lisa  Dreishpoon 

Jane  Louise  Driscoll 

Kathryn  Regina  Dunn 

Alicia  K.  Dustira 

Amy  Louise  Edwards,  Honors  in  Government 

Marypat  Elderkin 

Valerie  Kaye  Eley 

Abigail  Eltzroth 

Leslie  Mae  Evans 

Abigail  Caroline  Everett,  Honors  in  Government 

Janet  Beverly  Fergus 

Betsy  Lynn  Fine 

Kathleen  Julia  Fitzgerald 

Randi  Lynn  Forman 

Elizabeth  Katherine  Forrestal 

Debra  Anne  Gastler 
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Carol  Lea  Geiger 

Aditi  Ghosh 

Rosemary  Elizabeth  Giuliano,  High  Honors  in  Psychology 

Mary  Eileen  Glaser 

Brenda  Joyce  Goodman,  Honors  in  Government 

Kimberly  Gordon 

Judith  Ann  Graf 

Jennifer  Joyce  Rogers  Grant 

Daphne  Ann  Hammond 

Kathryn  Blake  Harding 

Delia  Jane  Hatch 

Amy  Louise  Hill,  High  Honors  in  Religion 

Sonia  Phipps  Holden 

Lorraine  Pierce  Holowach,  High  Honors  in  the  Biological  Sciences 

Edith  Week  Johnson 

Rebecca  Ann  Joyce 

Helga  Use  Kessler 

Ruth  Agnes  Kfoury 

Susan  Marie  Kincaid 

Robin  Lawson 

Bonnie  Kiok-Chu  Lee 

Virginia  Snowden  Lee 

Anne  Leen,  Honors  in  Classics 

Margaret  Josephine  Loizzo 

Anna  Maria  Ma 

Sandra  Foster  Mackenzie 

Marjorie  Ann  Manning 

Patricia  Anne  Martin 

Filippa  Elizabeth  Marullo-Hartmann 

Grace  Sherrerd  Massey,  Honors  in  English 

Maura  Ann  McBreen,  High  Honors  in  English 

Susan  Rutherford  McCouch 

Camille  Ann  McDonald 

Bonnie  Jean  McGhee 

Anne  Trowbridge  McKenna 

Marcia  Carey  McMinn,  High  Honors  in  English 

Adair  Simpson  Duffus  Mulligan 

Elizabeth  Hamilton  Munro 

Anne  Elizabeth  Myers 

Susan  Sara  Myerson 

Barbara  Jo  Odom 
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Vera  Ann  Ong 

Marcia  Ruth  Ostrander 

Betsy  Alison  Ostrow,  High  Honors  in  Biochemistry 

Alison  Myra  Ozer 

Patricia  Elizabeth  Pedersen 

Phoebe  Ann  Pederson 

Vicki  Ann  Pedone,  Highest  Honors  in  Geology 

Edith  Poor 

Edith  Culpepper  Potter 

Ann  Louise  Rasenberger 

Patricia  Lee  Rave 

Julie  Collins  Reynolds 

Perri  Lee  Roberts 

Amy  Anne  Ruell 

Dorothy  Elizabeth  Ruimerman 

Marilyn  Catherine  Sanborne 

Elizabeth  Carol  Scott,  High  Honors  in  Comparative  Literature 

Sandra  Lynn  Scott 

Paisley  Ann  Seyfarth 

Alison  Shaw 

Sarah  Welles  Shaw 

Nina  Hope  Shea 

Deborah  Anne  Silen 

Jennifer  Beth  Slingerland 

Sally  Jo  Sousane 

Marilyn  Anne  Sponzo 

Lucy  Ricketson  Sprague 

Linda  Lee  Stanier 

Barbara  Joanne  Stark 

Katherine  Josephine  Sullivan 

Jill  Ann  Syverson,  Honors  in  Hispanic  Studies 

Elizabeth  Jean  Taylor 

Elizabeth  Savery  Taylor 

Linda  Ann  Tomaselli 

Gwendolyn  Ruth  Tyre 

Louise  Virgin 

Katherine  Elizabeth  Walsh 

Jane  Hope  Warner 

Ellen  Ameling  Watts 

Susan  Auchincloss  Whipple 

Carol  Elizabeth  Wright 
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Anne  Shelmire  Wynne 

Lyn  Karen  Zachariasen,  Honors  in  Government 

Magna  cum  laude 

Melissa  Joan  Behr 

Anne-Marie  Elizabeth  Converse 

Dorothy  Hamilton  DeSimone 

Elizabeth  Anne  Downie,  Highest  Honors  in  Geology 

Nancy  Ebe 

Stephanie  Lynn  Ellison,  Honors  in  Music 

Lynn  Frances  Fantom 

Sharon  Ann  Farmer 

Patricia  Anne  Finnegan 

Karen  Anne  Gannett,  High  Honors  in  English 

Regina  Lenette  Greene 

Margaret  Mary  Heim,  High  Honors  in  Psychology 

Kathleen  Sylvia  Henderson,  Highest  Honors  in  Comparative  Literature 

Kum  Yoke  Hoe,  Highest  Honors  in  Chemistry 

Mary  Carol  Jacobson,  Highest  Honors  in  English 

Sonja  Lindblad,  High  Honors  in  Music 

Mary  Louise  Markert,  High  Honors  in  Biochemistry 

Lois  Elizabeth  Martin,  High  Honors  in  Psychology 

Lisa  Jean  Mclntyre 

Melinda  Moore  Meigs 

Victoria  Caroline  Miller,  Highest  Honors  in  Government 

Elizabeth  Byrd  Moore 

Wendy  Lynn  Nelson 

Rebecca  Ann  Osgood 

Alice  Dunshee  Parker,  Highest  Honors  in  Mathematics 

Virginia  Whitridge  Raymond 

Lucia  Re,  Highest  Honors  in  English 

Amy  Jane  Rettew,  High  Honors  in  Government 

Mary  Josephine  Richardson 

Ellen  Virginia  Rivoir 

Kimberly  Jay  Roberts 

Bonnie  Jean  Roe,  High  Honors  in  History 

Mary  Ann  Sanford 

Stephanie  Palmer  Sowa 

Jane  Ballard  Stewart 

Sylvia  Storey 
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Karen  Trehubets,  High  Honors  in  Hispanic  Studies 
Alice  Tsutaoka  Unno 
Elisabeth  C.  White,  High  Honors  in  German 
Mihae  Yu,  High  Honors  in  Biochemistry 

Summa  cum  laude 

Brooke  Evans  Sibel  Baldwin,  Highest  Honors  in  Afro-American  Studies 

Debra  Ann  Barrett,  High  Honors  in  Biochemistry 

Barbara  Dawn  Chuoke 

Deborah  Jean  Hoadley,  Honors  in  Music,  Highest  Honors  in  Biochemistry 

Jill  Louise  Jasinski 

Eileen  Frances  Kologinsky 

Celinda  Constance  Lake,  High  Honors  in  Government 

Bernadette  Margel 

Elizabeth  Lee  Mills 

Barbara  Ellen  Schubert,  Highest  Honors  in  Music 

Robin  Sue  Stryker,  Highest  Honors  in  Sociology 

Margaret  Ann  Walsh 

CERTIFICATE  OF  GRADUATE  STUDY 

Behnaz  Nesvaderani,  B.A.,  Tehran  School  of  Social  Work 

DIPLOMA  IN  AMERICAN  STUDIES 

Ana  Anton-Pacheco,  Licenciada  en  Filosofia  Y  Letras  University  of  Madrid 
Peter  George  Buckley,  University  of  Sussex 

Chantal  Magdeleine  Cai'e,  Licence  in  Anglo-American  Studies  University  of  Paris 
Susanne  M.  Gommert,  University  of  Hamburg 

Christopher  Roland  Oscar  Holmes,  B.  A.  Hons.  University  of  East  Anglia    (England) 
Patricia  M.  Mercer,  B.A.  Hons.  James  Cook  University  of  North  Queensland    (Aus- 
tralia) 
Kayoko  Saito,  Bachelor  of  Law  Keio  University  (Japan) 

MASTER  OF  SCIENCE  IN  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Lynn  Barry,  B.S.  Keuka  College 

Brenda  Jo  Bredemeier,  B.S.P.E.  University  of  Minnesota,  Duluth 

Ann  Brunner,  A.B.  Oberlin  College 

Nancy  Hutchinson  Clark,  A.B.  Colby  College 

Deborah  Kay  Coburn,  B.A.  Briarcliff  College 

Kathleen  Patricia  Dewar,  B.P.E.,  B.A.  University  of  British  Columbia 

Constance  K.  Holton,  B.A.  University  of  Massachusetts 
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Rebecca  Bentley  Price,  B.S.P.E.  University  of  Massachusetts 
Rosalie  Marie  Resch,  A.B.  University  of  Chicago 
Catharine  M.  Scheibner,  B.A.  Mount  Holyoke  College 
Janet  Petrilla  Shaner,  B.S.H.P.E.  West  Chester  State  College 
Henri  Karen  Tuck  Stone,  B.S.P.E.  University  of  Colorado 

MASTER  OF  EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF 

Marlene  Ruth  Anscher,  B.S.  New  York  University 

Pamela  Elizabeth  Binkley,  B.S.  University  of  Tennessee 

Joyce  Anne  Buechel,  B.S.  University  of  Massachusetts 

Anda  Antrim  Coyne,  B.S.  Mansfield  State  College 

John  Charles  Coyne,  B.S.  Mansfield  State  College 

Barbara  Ann  Crossland,  B.A.  University  of  Massachusetts 

Mary  V.  Compton  Cwikowski,  A.B.  Greensboro  College,  M.Ed.  University  of  North 

Carolina  at  Greensboro 
Eileen  Jane  Doret,  B.S.  Norwich  University 
Leah  T.  Flak,  B.S.E.  Westfield  State  College 

Janice  Catherine  Gatty,  B.A.  Mills  College,  Ed.M.  Smith  College 
Louis  A.  Kindervater,  B.A.  St.  Mary's  University  (Canada) 
Janice  A.  Majewski,  A.B.  Connecticut  College 
Marie  Winifred  Mikuszewski,  B.A.  University  of  Massachusetts 
Deborah  Elaine  Moore,  B.A.  Converse  College 
Susan  Neva  Nittrouer,  B.S.  West  Chester  State  College 
Dianne  Marie  Okolo,  A.B.  Smith  College 
Pamela  Christine  Peterson,  A.B.  Smith  College 
Jennifer  Lee  Reuck,  B.S.  University  of  Tennessee 
Wendy  Webster  Ricker,  A.B.  Goucher  College 
Lee  Kassel  Sabine,  B.A.  C.W.Post  College 
Julia  Anne  Sheldon,  B.A.  University  of  Vermont 
Joan  Marie  Van  Order,  B.A.  University  of  Massachusetts 
James  Alan  Vitagliano,  B.A.,  M.S.  Eastern  Connecticut  State  College,  M.A.L.S. 

Wesleyan  University 
Joanne  Unnold  Wells,  B.S.  University  of  Maine 

Anne  Nivelles  Wharton,  B.A.  Dip.  Ed.  Macquaire  University  (Australia) 
Patricia  Jane  Williams,  B.S.  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers 

MASTER  OF  EDUCATION 

Reggie  Towers  Anderson,  B.A.  Connecticut  College 
Margaret  Susan  Bradley,  B.A.  University  of  Massachusetts 
I   Mary  Chetham,  A.B.  Regis  College 
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Carla-Jean  D.  Cruciger,  B.A.  Springfield  College 

Joan  Thacher  Drew,  B.A.  Marietta  College 

Bessie  Moorehead  Guerrant,  A.B.  Smith  College 

Stephanie  Brooke  Hurley,  A.B.  Smith  College 

Louise  Hamilton  Kellogg,  A.B.  Smith  College 

Sara  Ennis  Lane,  A.B.  Smith  College 

Jean  Baum  Mair,  B.A.  Antioch  College 

Kathleen  Dunlevy  Morin,  B.A.  Hollins  College 

Mary  Coletta  Quinn,  B.A.  Our  Lady  of  the  Elms  College 

Marjorie  Schertzer,  B.A.  University  of  Massachusetts 

Anna  Shubik,  A.B.  Smith  College 

Joanne  Thompson,  B.A.  Beloit  College 

Gladys  Florence  Waltemade,  A.B.  Middlebury  College 

Vanessa  Wiggins,  B.A.  Bennett  College  (North  Carolina) 

Robert  Marden  Wilson,  A.B.  Colby  College 

Sylvia  Jun  Yee,  B.A.  Mills  College 

MASTER  OF  ARTS  IN  TEACHING 

Susan  Wraterman  Amory,  A.B.  Colby  College    The  Biological  Sciences 

Charles  Rodman  Cantor,  B.A.  Harvard  College     English 

Linda  Anne  McLaughlin  Corson,  A.B.  Smith  College     Music 

Thomas  Peter  Devlin,  Jr.,  B.S.  Springfield  College     History 

Lesley  Norton  Dill,  B.A.  Trinity  College     Art 

Lisa  Ellen  Farrell,  A.B.  Smith  College     History 

Bonnie  Lee  German,  B.A.  Wellesley  College     English 

Virginia  Dianna  Hill,  B.S.  North  Carolina  A.  &  T.  State  University     Mathematics 

William  Hale  Localio,  B.A.  University  of  Rochester     History 

Judith  Anne  Page,  B.A.  Colgate  University     English 

Jane  Anne  Ruchman,  A.B.  Smith  College     Art 

Laura  Ann  Sicklick,  B.F.A.  University  of  Massachusetts     Art 

MASTER  OF  FINE  ARTS 
(theatre  and  speech) 

Martin  Anthony  Beekman,  A.B.  College  of  the  Holy  Cross 

Paul  Stevens  Eldridge,  B.A.  Washington  College 

Charles  Alexander  Fox,  Jr.,  B.A.  East  Carolina  University 

Joseph  Harold  Garaventa,  A.B.  Bowdoin  College 

Stephen  Sherrard  Hicks,  B.A.  Williams  College 

Neil  R.  Howard,  Jr.,  B.A.  University  of  New  Hampshire  at  Keene 

Falko  Allan  Schilling,  B.A.  University  of  New  Hampshire 
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Eric  Jay  Singerman,  B.A.  University  of  Virginia 

Linda  L.  Spohn,  B.F.A.  Boston  University 

Charles  Belton  Stanley,  B.A.  State  University  of  New  York  at  Stony  Brook 

MASTER  OF  ARTS 

Paul  ML  Belbutowski,  B.A.  Minot  State  College     Theatre 

Eric  Christian  Fink,  B.A.  Windham  College     Chemistry 

Richard  Mark  Gudel,  B.A.  Johns  Hopkins  University      Theatre 

Robert  James  Ellis  Hosmer,  Jr.,  A.B.  College  of  the  Holy  Cross     Religion 

Barbara  Johnson  Hudson,  A.B.  Oberlin  College     Religion 

Linda  Kay  Indian,  B.Mus.  State  University  of  New  York  at  Potsdam     Music 

Reiko  Katsumata,  B.A.  International  Christian  University  (Japan)     Music 

Mallory  F.  Loewe,  B.A.  Windham  College     Chemistry 

Julia  Virginia  Moore,  A.B.  Smith  College     Music 

Cathleen  Curran  Myers,  A.B.  Smith  College      The  Biological  Sciences 

Willie  Carl  Nash,  B.S.  Voorhees  College     Chemistry 

Sharman  Diane  O'Neill,  B.A.  University  of  Massachusetts,  Boston     The  Biological 

Sciences 
Sheila  Lane  McAferty  Scott,  B.A.  University  of  California,  San  Diego     Music 
Jacqueline  Van  Voris,  A.B.  University  of  California,  Berkeley     Education 
Kathleen  A-E  Walsh-Singerman,  A.B.  Smith  College     Theatre 
Carolyn  Anne  Ziskowski,  A.B.  Smith  College     Music 

DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 
Diane  Pamp  de  Avalle-Arce,  A.B.  Smith  College     Hispanic  Studies 


Dorothy  Height 

Renee  Fox,  Class  of  1949 

Barbel  Inhelder 

Shirley  Chisholm 

Anna  Harrison 

Jacqueline  Grennan  Wexler 

Helenka  Pantaleoni 


HONORARY  DEGREES 

Civil  Rights  Leader 

Sociologist 

Researcher  and  Theoretician 

Congresswoman 

Educator 

College  President 

President  of  UMCEF 


Doctor  of  Letters 
Doctor  of  Letters 
Doctor  of  Science 

Doctor  of  Laws 
Doctor  of  Science 

Doctor  of  Laws 
Doctor  of  Letters 
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SCHOOL  FOR  SOCIAL   WORK  DEGREES 

CONFERRED  AUGUST  1974 

MASTER  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

Douglas  Scott  Allan,  B.A.  University  of  Massachusetts 

Mary  Jean  Hill  Allan.  A.B.  University  of  California 

Lisa  Beth  Aronson.  A.B.  Sarah  Lawrence  College 

Margaret  Louise  Barnes-Nessa,  A.B.  Connecticut  College 

Paul  Berkowitz.  A.B.  Boston  University 

Joan  Nancy  Berzoff,  A.B.  Washington  University 

Janet  Winifred  Bickford,  A.B.  State  University  College  at  Oswego,  New  York 

Linda  Clark  Blanco.  B.A.  University  of  New  Hampshire 

Carol  Ann  Brick.  A.B.  Temple  University 

Frederick  Ransom  Brown.  B.A.  Yale  University,  B.D.  Church  Divinity  School  of  the 

Pacific 
Elizabeth  Young  Buckley.  A.B.  University  of  Georgia 
Mary  Butteweg,  A.B.  Humboldt  State  College 
Rosmari  Ann  Malloy  Case,  A.B.  Brandeis  University 
Frank  Rocco  Cicchitto,  B.A.  University  of  New  Hampshire 
Yalinda  Yolande  Spaulding  Corbin,  A.B.  Brandeis  University 
Linda  Knotts  Crawford,  B.A.  The  College  of  Wooster 
Rosa  Lee  Cunningham,  A.B.  Morgan  State  College 
Ann  Marie  Curtin.  A.B.  University  of  Rochester 
Jerome  Samuel  Czech,  B.S.  State  University  of  New  York  at  Albany 
Sudha  Chhabildas  Dalai.  B.A.  Bombay  University,  M.A.  Tata  Institute  of  Social 

Sciences 
Emily  DeLaRosa,  B.A.  Herbert  H.  Lehman  College  of  the  City  University  of  New 

York 
James  William  Dugan,  A.B.  LaSalle  College 
Sally  Jane  Erdman.  A.B.  Connecticut  College 
Sheila  Renee  Evans,  B.A.  Fisk  University 
Allison  Farrington,  A.B.  Mount  Holyoke  College 
Dolores  Estelle  Farrow.  A.B.  Connecticut  College 
Sharon  Faith  Friedman,  A.B.  Smith  College 
Albert  Adam  Getz,  Jr.,  B.A.  Seton  Hall  University 
John  Paul  Green,  A.B.  University  of  Rochester 
Michelle-Lynn  Hale,  A.B.  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Kathleen  Marie  Hannigan,  A.B.  Tufts  University 
Carol  Ruth  Hardy,  A.B.  Occidental  College 
Alan  M.  Horvitz,  B.S.  Emerson  College 
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Laurie  Merle  Ivler,  A.B.  State  University  of  New  York  at  Buffalo 

Constance  Griffith  Janssen,  A.B.  Oberlin  College 

Sylvia  Rose  Torrence  Johnson,  B.S.  Tuskegee  Institute 

Joel  Stanley  Kanter,  A.B.  University  of  Michigan 

Beryl  Ann  Kende,  A.B.  Mount  Holyoke  College,  A.M.  Columbia  University  Teachers 
College 

Christina  Porter  Kerr,  Certificate  in  Social  Study,  University  of  Edinburgh,  Certifi- 
cate in  Mental  Health,  University  of  London,  London  School  of  Economics 

Patricia  Leach  Koenig,  B.A.  University  of  Santa  Clara 

Susan  Harriet  Levine,  B.S.  Northwestern  University 

Anne  Carol  Lown,  A.B.  Goucher  College 

John  Michael  Lynch,  A.B.  St.  Anselm's  College 

Joseph  Harold  Marcoux,  A.B.  Providence  College,  M.S.  St.  Bonaventure  University 

Roger  E.  Marks,  A.B.  University  of  Chicago 

Joyce  Ellen  Martin,  B.A.  Cardinal  Cushing  College 

Keith  Martin,  B.A.  University  of  Cincinnati 

Ricardo  Mendivil  Martinez,  A.B.  San  Diego  State  College 

Gilbert  Prescott  Mason,  B.S.  in  Ed.  Northeastern  University,  M.A.  Columbia  Uni- 
versity Teachers  College 

Angel  Luis  Mercado,  A.B.  Hunter  College  of  the  City  University  of  New  York 

Ernest  David  Mobley,  B.S.  Northwestern  University,  M.T.S.  Harvard  University 

Penelope  Lou  Ray,  A.B.  Beaver  College 

Rosalind  Raymond,  A.B.  Brooklyn  College  of  the  City  University  of  New  York 

Eleanor  Conway  Riley-Albers,  B.A.  Newcomb  College  of  Tulane  University 

Rochelle  Ann  Russ,  B.A.  University  of  Michigan 

Renee  Barbara  Russian,  A.B.  Barnard  College 

Robin  Ilene  Schindler,  A.B.  Brooklyn  College  of  the  City  University  of  New  York 

Mark  Allan  Schusheim,  B.S.  Monmouth  College 

Karen  Lee  Sessler,  A.B.  State  University  College  at  Geneseo,  New  York 

Kristine  Elizabeth  Shays,  B.S.  New  York  University 

Sandra  Lee  Shuman,  B.A.  University  of  Massachusetts 

Barbara  Edith  Skelskie,  A.B.  University  of  Cincinnati 

Deborah  Ann  Smith,  A.B.  University  of  Cincinnati 

Patricia  Ann  Sohl,  A.B.  Colorado  College 

Mary  Lou  Speiden,  A.B.  Hollins  College 

Jill  Susanne  Cannon  Spencer,  B.A.  Illinois  Wesleyan  University 

Michael  Lawrence  Spindler,  A.B.  State  University  of  New  York  at  Albany 

Catherine  Ann  Staskavich,  B.A.  University  of  Connecticut 

Donna  Massey  Steffey,  A.B.  Colby  College 

Beverly  Jean  Stewart,  A.B.  Morgan  State  College 

Sandra  Victoria  Stewart,  A.B.  Morgan  State  College 
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Gertie  C.  Stinney,  A.B.  Benedict  College 

Betty  Jean  Dixon  Streeter,  B.A.  University  of  New  Hampshire 

Curt  Dale  Svitak,  B.S.  Carroll  College 

Jeanette  M.  Sweeney,  A.B.  Goddard  College 

Rita  E.  Temple-Trujillo,  A.B.  Temple  Buell  College 

Alice  Deloris  Thompson,  A.B.  Benedict  College 

Dianne  deLys  Treggor,  B.A.  University  of  Connecticut 

Virginia  Anne  Tull,  A.B.  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

Rosalie  Agnes  Turner,  B.A.  University  of  Windsor,  Ontario 

Linda  Evelyn  Ucko,  A.B.  Wheaton  College 

Kathleen  Elaine  Venter,  A.B.  University  of  Cincinnati 

Jeffrey  J.  Weiss,  A.B.  Cornell  University 

Deborah  K.  Wexler,  B.S.  Cornell  University 

Stephen  Lawrence  White,  A.B.  Southern  Connecticut  State  College 

Ellen  Nelly  Whitehead,  B.A.  University  of  The  Western  Cape,  South  Africa 

Diana  Gail  Withington,  A.B.  William  Smith  College 

Cecily  Claire  Wood,  A.B.  The  College  of  William  and  Mary 

Judith  Perlstein  Zarchan,  A.B.  City  College  of  the  City  University  of  New  York 

DOCTOR  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

Patricia   Kay   Allison,   A.B.    Randolph-Macon   Woman's   College,   M.S.W.    Smith 

College 
Martha  Wilson  Chescheir,  B.A.  Rockford  College,  M.S.S.W.  University  of  Louisville 
Jane  Ann  Waldron,  A.B.  Newton  College  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  M.S.W.  Boston  College 
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Smith  College  offers  to  both  men  and  women  graduate  work  leading  to  the  de- 
grees of  Master  of  Arts,  Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching,  Master  of  Music,  Master  of  Fine 
Arts  (Department  of  Theatre  and  Speech),  Master  of  Education,  Master  of  Educa- 
tion of  the  Deaf,  and  Master  of  Science  in  Physical  Education,  as  well  as  a  lim- 
ited program  leading  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  In  special  one-year 
programs,  students  from  foreign  countries  may  qualify  for  a  Certificate  of  Graduate 
Studies  or  a  Diploma  in  American  Studies.  Ordinarily  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  students  are  registered  for  advanced  instruction,  which  is  available  in  most  de- 
partments of  the  College  and  in  various  professional  fields.  These  students  fall  into 
two  categories:  (1)  degree  and  diploma  candidates,  and  (2)  special  students  regis- 
tered for  one  or  more  courses.     (See  Ada  Comstock  Scholars  Program  p.  276.) 

Most  graduate-level  courses  are  planned  for  students  who  are  candidates  for  the 
various  Masters'  degrees.  The  departments  which  offer  this  work  present  a  limited 
number  of  graduate  seminars,  advanced  experimental  work,  or  special  studies  de- 
signed for  graduate  students.  These  courses  carry  numbers  in  the  four  hundreds 
{e.g.,  450)  in  the  departmental  listings  of  the  Courses  of  Study  of  this  catalogue.  Ad- 
vanced undergraduate  offerings  may  be  elected  in  accordance  with  the  limitations 
stated  in  the  paragraphs  describing  the  requirements  for  the  graduate  degrees.  In- 
dividual student  programs  are  planned  under  the  direction  of  departmental  graduate 
advisers. 

A  cooperative  Ph.D.  program  is  offered  by  Amherst,  Hampshire,  Mount  Holyoke, 
and  Smith  Colleges  and  the  University  of  Massachusetts  in  the  following  fields:  the 
biological  sciences,  chemistry,  French,  geology,  German,  philosophy,  physics,  and 
Spanish.  The  degree  is  awarded  by  the  University  in  cooperation  with  the  institution 
in  which  the  student  has  done  his  research  for  the  dissertation.  Students  interested 
in  this  program  should  write  to  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School,  University  of 
Massachusetts,  Amherst,  Massachusetts  01002. 

ADMISSION 

Entrance  to  the  graduate  program  requires  a  bachelor's  degree  or  its  equivalent, 
an  undergraduate  record  of  high  caliber,  and  acceptance  by  the  department  con- 
cerned. Applicants  are  urged  to  present  their  credentials  in  the  spring  of  the  year 
preceding  registration  but  may  apply  as  late  as  the  first  of  September.  Foreign 
applicants,  however,  must  submit  their  applications  by  the  first  of  January  preceding 
admission.  Credentials  of  all  applicants  must  include  the  formal  application,  an 
official  transcript  of  the  undergraduate  record,  and  letters  of  recommendation  from 
instructors  at  the  undergraduate  institution.  Most  departments  require  the  applicant 
to  submit  scores  from  either  the  Graduate  Record  Examinations  or  the  Miller  Anal- 
ogies Test.  In  some  cases,  candidates  may  be  asked  to  submit  a  paper  written  in  an 
advanced  undergraduate  course.  Correspondence  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secre- 
tary to  the  Committee  on  Graduate  Study. 
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RESIDENCE  REQUIREMENTS 

Students  who  are  registered  for  study  at  Smith  College  are  considered  to  be  in 
residence.  To  receive  a  degree  a  student  must  complete  the  equivalent  of  at  least  one 
academic  year  of  full-time  study  at  Smith  College,  which  may  include  courses  taken 
at  one  of  the  neighboring  Valley  colleges  with  approval  of  the  Smith  College  de- 
partment. It  is  expected  that  work  for  advanced  degrees  will  be  continuous;  if  it  is 
interrupted,  or  undertaken  on  a  part-time  basis,  an  extended  period  is  permitted  with 
the  limitation  that  all  work  for  a  Master's  degree  must  be  completed  within  a  period 
of  four  years. 

DEGREE  PROGRAMS 

Doctor  of  Philosophy 

One  year  of  graduate  study,  proficiency  in  two  appropriate  foreign  languages,  and 
departmental  approval  are  required  for  admission  to  candidacy  for  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy.  The  degree  requires  a  minimum  of  three  years'  study  beyond 
the  bachelor's  degree,  including  two  years  in  residence  at  Smith  College.  A  major 
requirement  for  the  degree  is  a  dissertation  of  publishable  caliber  based  upon  original 
and  independent  research.  A  cumulative  grade  average  of  B  in  course  work  must  be 
maintained. 

Each  doctoral  program  is  planned  individually  and  supervised  by  a  Guidance  Com- 
mittee composed  of  the  thesis  director  and  two  other  members  of  the  faculty.  The 
degree  is  offered  at  present  in  the  Departments  of  the  Biological  Sciences,  Chemistry, 
and  Hispanic  Studies  (in  Spanish).  Specific  aspects  of  these  departmental  programs 
are  listed  below. 

Biological  Sciences.  It  is  expected  that  applicants  will  hold  a  Master's  degree  or  its 
equivalent.  Highly  qualified  students  with  little  or  no  previous  graduate  work  in 
the  Biological  Sciences  may  be  accepted  but  they  must  fulfill  the  course  require- 
ments for  the  Master's  degree  in  addition  to  such  other  requirements  as  are  set  by 
the  Guidance  Committee.  Admission  to  candidacy  in  this  department  is  achieved 
after  passing  written  and  oral  examinations  which  are  taken  upon  the  completion  of 
the  student's  course  work.  The  dissertation  must  be  defended  at  an  oral  examina- 
tion. 

Chemistry.  A  student  may  be  admitted  to  candidacy  after  completion  of  a  basic 
graduate  curriculum  which  includes  four  approved  semester  courses  distributed  as 
follows:  one  in  physical  chemistry,  one  in  organic  chemistry,  one  in  analytical  chem- 
istry, inorganic  chemistry,  or  biochemistry,  and  one  additional  course  in  the  field 
of  specialization.  At  least  three  of  these  basic  courses  must  be  at  the  graduate  level. 
With  the  approval  of  the  Guidance  Committee,  work  completed  for  a  Master's  de- 
gree may  be  counted  toward  the  doctoral  requirements.     The  minimum  course  re- 
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quirements  normally  include  the  basic  group  mentioned  above  and  additional  elec- 
tions at  the  graduate  level  to  achieve  the  following  distribution:  two  in  physical 
chemistry,  two  in  organic  chemistry,  one  selected  from  analytical,  inorganic  or  bio- 
chemistry, and  at  least  two  additional  courses  in  the  field  of  the  thesis. 

After  being  admitted  to  candidacy,  the  student  takes  a  written  comprehensive  ex- 
amination in  those  fields  of  chemistry  which  are  pertinent  to  the  area  of  specializa- 
tion. The  comprehensive  examination  must  be  passed  at  least  six  months  prior  to  the 
final  examination,  which  consists  of  an  oral  defense  of  the  dissertation. 

Hispanic  Studies:  Spanish.  An  applicant  is  expected  to  hold  a  Master's  degree  or  its 
equivalent  and  will  be  asked  to  take  a  placement  examination  to  assist  the  Guidance 
Committee  in  planning  a  course  of  study.  Ten  semester  courses  are  required  in- 
cluding two  devoted  to  preliminary  survey  work  related  to  the  thesis.  Within  the 
ten  required  courses  at  least  two  must  be  in  a  Romance  language  other  than  Spanish, 
establishing  a  minor  in  that  field.  Grades  of  at  least  B  must  be  obtained  in  the 
courses  in  the  minor,  and  a  written  examination  in  the  literary  history  of  that  lan- 
guage must  be  passed.    A  reading  knowledge  of  Latin  and  German  is  also  required. 

Admission  to  candidacy  is  achieved  after  the  Latin,  German,  and  minor  require- 
ments are  satisfied.  The  candidate  must  pass  an  oral  and  written  General  Examina- 
tion on  Spanish  and  Spanish-American  literary  history  and  Spanish  linguistics.  The 
thesis  must  be  approved  in  subject  and  methodology  by  the  Department  and  be  de- 
fended at  an  oral  examination. 

Master  of  Arts 

A  candidate  for  admission  to  the  Master  of  Arts  program  is  normally  expected  to 
hold  a  Bachelor's  degree  and  to  have  majored  in  the  department  concerned,  although 
most  departments  will  consider  an  applicant  who  has  had  some  undergraduate  work 
in  the  field  and  has  majored  in  a  related  one.  All  such  cases  fall  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  department.  Prospective  students  who  are  in  this  category  should  ad- 
dress questions  about  specific  details  to  the  Committee  on  Graduate  Study.  With 
departmental  approval,  a  student  whose  undergraduate  preparation  is  deemed  in- 
adequate may  make  up  any  deficiency  at  Smith  College. 

Candidates  for  this  degree  must  also  offer  evidence,  satisfactory  to  the  department 
concerned,  of  a  reading  knowledge  of  at  least  one  foreign  language  commonly  used 
in  the  field  of  study. 

A  minimum  of  eight  semester  courses  of  work  in  residence  is  required,  of  which  at 
least  four,  including  those  in  preparation  of  the  thesis,  must  be  of  graduate  level. 
The  remaining  four  may  be  undergraduate  courses  (of  intermediate  or  advanced 
level),  but  no  more  than  two  courses  at  the  intermediate  level  are  permitted.  With 
the  approval  of  the  department,  undergraduate  seminars  may  be  substituted  for  as 
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many  as  three  of  the  graduate  level  courses.  To  be  counted  toward  the  degree,  all 
work  including  the  thesis  must  receive  a  grade  of  at  least  B  minus,  but  the  degree  will 
not  be  awarded  to  a  student  who  has  no  grade  above  this  minimum.  The  require- 
ments described  in  this  paragraph  are  minimal.  Any  department  may  set  additional 
or  special  requirements  and  thereby  increase  the  total  number  of  courses  involved. 

A  thesis  is  also  required  of  each  candidate  for  this  degree.  It  may  be  limited  in 
scope  but  must  demonstrate  scholarly  competence;  it  is  normally  equivalent  to  one 
or  two  semester  courses.  Two  typewritten  copies  must  be  presented  to  the  Com- 
mittee for  deposit  in  the  library.  The  thesis  may  be  completed  in  absentia  only  by 
special  permission  of  the  department  and  of  the  Director  of  Graduate  Study. 

Although  the  requirements  for  this  degree  may  be  fulfilled  in  one  academic  year 
by  well-prepared  full-time  students,  most  candidates  find  it  necessary  to  spend  three 
or  four  semesters  in  residence. 

Particular  features  of  the  various  departmental  programs  are  given  below.  Except 
for  the  Departments  of  Art,  Physics,  Psychology,  and  Sociology,  which  occasionally 
accept  M.A.  candidates  under  special  circumstances,  departments  which  are  not 
listed  do  not  offer  this  degree. 

Biological  Sciences.  Candidates  for  admission  should  present  work  equivalent  to  an 
undergraduate  major  in  the  Biological  Sciences  as  well  as  courses  in  related  sciences. 
Programs  for  the  Master's  degree  are  designed  to  meet  individual  needs  and  ordi- 
narily include  the  equivalent  of  two  semester  courses  spent  in  research  for  the  thesis. 
Opportunity  for  advanced  study  and  research  is  offered  in  a  wide  variety  of  special- 
izations within  the  Department.  Graduate  students  are  expected  to  participate  in 
the  departmental  seminar  in  each  year  of  residence. 

Chemistry.  The  Bachelor's  degree  with  a  major  in  chemistry  is  usually  required  for 
admission  to  graduate  work.  The  program  for  the  Master's  degree  ordinarily  in- 
cludes the  equivalent  of  two  semester  courses  spent  in  research  for  the  thesis,  as  well 
as  two  semester  courses  in  both  physical  chemistry  and  organic  chemistry.  The  pro- 
gram also  includes  work  in  inorganic  chemistry,  biochemistry,  physics,  and  mathe- 
matics, depending  on  the  field  of  the  thesis. 

Classics.  A  reading  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek  is  required.  Of  the  eight  courses 
for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  three  may  be  taken  in  related  courses  in  other  de- 
partments, such  as  Art  and  History. 

Education  and  Child  Study.  At  least  three  semester  courses  in  Education  above  the 
freshman  level  should  be  included  in  the  undergraduate  training  as  well  as  support- 
ing courses  in  child  development  and  psychology  or  history  and  philosophy.  Edu- 
cation 452a  and  a  thesis  are  required.  The  remainder  of  the  program  is  planned  to 
meet  the  needs  and  interests  of  the  individual  student.  Applicants  should  provide 
evidence  of  competence  in  research  and  submit  scores  for  the  Miller  Analogies  Test. 
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French.  Candidates  should  have  had  an  undergraduate  major  in  French  or  its  equiv- 
alent, although  exceptions  will  be  made  in  individual  cases.  All  candidates  should 
submit  with  their  application  a  long  paper  in  French.  The  Department  also  offers 
a  program  leading  to  the  Master  of  Arts  degree  at  the  University  of  Paris.  It  is  under 
the  general  supervision  of  the  Director  of  the  Smith  College  Junior  Year  in  Paris. 

Geology.  Work  at  the  undergraduate  level  should  include  experience  in  most  of  the 
following:  invertebrate  paleontology,  mineralogy,  petrology,  structural  geology,  stra- 
tigraphy and  sedimentation,  and  field  geology;  chemistry  and  mathematics  are  ad- 
visable as  well  as  at  least  two  semester  courses  in  physics  or  zoology.  Undergraduates 
who  have  majored  in  other  sciences  may  be  accepted  by  special  arrangement  with 
the  Department. 

German.  The  Department  offers  a  Master  of  Arts  program  at  the  University  of  Ham- 
burg designed  primarily  for  Smith  graduates  with  a  major  in  German.  It  is  under 
the  general  supervision  of  the  Director  of  the  Smith  College  Junior  Year  in  Hamburg. 
A  minimum  of  eight  semester  courses  is  required,  one  of  which  must  be  in  the  lit- 
erature and  language  of  an  earlier  period.  They  must  also  include  a  two-semester 
thesis,  under  the  direction  of  a  member  of  the  Smith  German  Department,  two  semi- 
nars (or  Ubungen),  and  four  other  courses  at  the  University.  A  required  comprehen- 
sive examination  may  be  taken  by  the  student  upon  returning  to  the  United  States. 

Hispanic  Studies:  Spanish.  At  least  six  semester  courses  in  college-level  Spanish  are 
required  for  admission.  The  program  for  the  degree  consists  of  ten  semester  courses 
including  required  courses  in  the  history  of  the  Spanish  language,  Spanish  bibliog- 
raphy and  literary  methods,  and  a  review  of  grammar,  as  well  as  a  two-semester 
thesis.  A  general  examination,  both  written  and  oral,  on  Spanish  literary  history 
and  Spanish  linguistics,  is  required. 

Italian.  Candidates  should  have  had  an  undergraduate  major  in  Italian,  another 
Romance  language,  or  English,  and  have  a  good  reading  knowledge  of  Italian. 
Students  with  other  majors  will  be  admitted  if  they  have  had  enough  courses  in  liter- 
ature and  related  fields.  The  requirements  for  the  Master's  degree  include  eight 
semester  courses  at  the  graduate  and  advanced  levels.  Four  of  these  courses  must 
be  in  Italian.  Candidates  for  the  Master  of  Arts  degree  in  Italian  may  also  participate 
in  the  program  at  the  University  of  Florence,  Italy.  They  will  take  three  regular 
full-year  courses  (one  Smith  course  and  two  University  courses  or  three  University 
courses)  and  a  thesis  preparation  tutorial  with  the  Director. 

Music.  Candidates  should  have  had  at  least  nine  semester  courses  in  music  at  the 
undergraduate  level.  This  work  should  include  experience  in  theory  (harmony, 
counterpoint,  analysis),  a  general  survey  of  music  history  and  acquaintance  with 
some  more  specialized  field  of  music  literature.  Candidates  are  expected  to  have  a 
reading  knowledge  of  French  or  German  or  Italian  and  a  reasonable  facility  at  the 
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keyboard.  Applicants  whose  training  falls  short  of  the  above  requirements  may, 
upon  acceptance,  be  asked  to  take  some  remedial  undergraduate  courses  (whose 
credit  status  will  be  determined  by  the  departmental  graduate  adviser).  The  Master 
of  Arts  program  in  Music,  normally  completed  in  two  academic  years,  requires  twelve 
semester  courses,  normally  distributed  as  follows:  a  minimum  of  six  at  the  graduate 
level  (two  of  which  will  be  in  preparation  of  the  thesis),  and  a  maximum  of  six  at  the 
undergraduate  level  (two  of  which  -  with  the  approval  of  the  departmental  graduate 
adviser  -  may  be  at  the  intermediate  level).  Two  of  the  twelve  required  semester 
courses  may  be  in  performance,  but  a  student  who  qualifies  for  graduate-level  study 
in  performance  (auditions  are  held  in  May  and  September)  may  be  invited  by  the  ap- 
propriate instructor  and  the  departmental  graduate  adviser  to  elect  four  semester 
courses  in  performance.  A  composer  may  be  invited  by  the  appropriate  instructor 
and  the  departmental  graduate  adviser  to  prepare  a  composition  in  lieu  of  a  thesis. 
A  suitable  program  will  be  worked  out  by  the  student  and  the  departmental  graduate 
adviser. 

Philosophy.  A  candidate  should  have  had  at  least  six  semester  courses  in  philosophy 
and  three  semester  courses  in  closely  related  fields.    A  two-semester  thesis  is  required. 

Religion.  A  candidate  should  have  completed  undergraduate  studies  in  cognate  fields 
such  as  can  satisfy  the  Department  that  he  has  the  capacity  for  graduate  work  in 
religion.  Additional  competence  in  language  may  be  required  of  a  student  who 
chooses  a  thesis  topic  in  Biblical  studies. 

Russian.  At  least  six  semester  courses  in  Russian  language  and  supporting  work  in 
economics,  government,  history,  or  literature  are  required.  A  candidate  should  have 
a  good  knowledge  of  Russian  literature,  of  the  Russian  classical  writers,  and  of  Rus- 
sian political  and  social  history.  Candidates  must  take  an  oral  examination  to  dem- 
onstrate their  proficiency  in  the  language  before  they  begin  their  studies  at  Smith 
College.  This  can  be  done  by  means  of  tape  recordings  for  applicants  who  live  so 
far  away  that  a  personal  interview  is  impractical. 

Theatre  and  Speech.  A  candidate  should  have  had  at  least  four  semester  courses  in 
Theatre,  including  work  in  aspects  of  Theatre  outside  the  area  of  his  specialization. 
The  thesis  may  be  based  on  research  in  one  of  the  following  fields:  dramatic  literature, 
dramatic  criticism,  history  of  the  theatre,  or  playwriting. 

Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching  is  designed  for  prospective  teachers  in 
secondary  schools.  The  M.A.T.  program  combines  study  in  the  field  of  the  student's 
academic  interest  (the  teaching  field)  with  experience  in  teaching  and  the  study  of 
American  education.     Prospective  candidates  should  have  a  superior  undergraduate 
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record,  including  approximately  six  semester  courses  in  the  subject  of  the  teaching 
field,  and  should  present  evidence  of  personal  qualifications  for  effective  teaching. 
A  reading  knowledge  of  at  least  one  foreign  language  is  required.  Applicants  are 
asked  to  submit  scores  for  the  Miller  Analogies  Test. 

The  following  departments  actively  cooperate  with  the  Department  of  Education 
and  Child  Study  in  administering  the  M.A.T.  program:  Art,  the  Biological  Sciences, 
Chemistry,  Classics,  English,  French,  Geology,  Hispanic  Studies,  History,  Italian, 
Mathematics,  Music,  Physics,  Russian. 

So  far  as  possible,  course  elections  are  arranged  to  meet  individual  needs,  both  in 
the  amount  of  practice  teaching  and  in  the  distribution  of  course  work  between  Edu- 
cation and  the  teaching  field.  The  degree  is  normally  earned  in  one  academic  year 
and  one  six-week  summer  session.  A  thesis  is  not  required.  Experienced  teachers 
take  a  minimum  of  eight  semester  courses.  Inexperienced  teachers  take  a  total  of 
ten  semester  courses,  including  two  in  the  Smith-Northampton  Summer  Intern- 
Teaching  Program;  in  most  cases  the  summer  program  should  precede  that  of  the 
academic  year.  The  student  without  teaching  experience  takes  a  minimum  of  four 
semester  courses  in  his  teaching  field  and  three  semester  courses  in  Education,  in- 
cluding practice  teaching.  An  experienced  teacher  takes  a  minimum  of  four  semes- 
ter courses  in  his  teaching  field  and  two  semester  courses  in  Education.  Of  the 
eight  courses  in  the  regular  academic  year,  three  should  be  at  the  graduate  level  and 
no  more  than  two  at  the  intermediate  level.  To  qualify  for  a  degree  the  candidate 
must  obtain  a  grade  of  B-minus  or  better  in  all  courses  or  seminars,  although  a  grade 
of  C  in  one  semester  course  may  be  permitted  on  departmental  recommendation. 

Brochures  describing  the  M.A.T.  and  the  Summer  Intern-Teaching  programs  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Department  of  Education,  Morgan  Hall,  37  Prospect  Street, 
Northampton,  Massachusetts  01060. 

Master  of  Education 

The  program  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Education  is  designed  for  students 
who  are  planning  to  teach  in  nursery  or  elementary  schools  and  those  wishing  to  do 
advanced  study  in  the  fields  of  preschool  and  elementary  education.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Education  and  Child  Study  uses  the  facilities  of  two  laboratory  schools 
operated  by  the  College.  The  public  schools  of  Northampton  and  vicinity,  as  well  as 
several  private  schools,  also  cooperate  in  offering  opportunities  for  observation  and 
practice  teaching.  Students  who  follow  the  Master  of  Education  program  will  or- 
dinarily complete  the  requirements  for  certification  in  the  various  states,  including 
the  fifth  year  required  in  some  states. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Education  are  selected  on  the  basis  of  aca- 
demic aptitude  and  general  fitness  for  teaching,  and  should  have  had  a  minimum  of 
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three  semester  courses  in  Education.  In  case  of  a  deficiency  in  this  requirement,  ex- 
aminations covering  the  subject  may  be  taken.  They  should  supply  scores  for  the 
Miller  Analogies  Test  and  evidence  of  knowledge  of  a  foreign  language.  Applicants 
without  teaching  experience  are  asked  to  submit  a  long  paper  on  an  educational 
topic.  Applicants  with  teaching  experience  should  submit  a  recommendation  con- 
cerning their  teaching. 

Eight  semester  courses  are  required  for  this  degree,  but  no  thesis  is  required.  Can- 
didates take  practice  teaching  or  equivalent  course  work  according  to  their  teaching 
experience.  Three  courses  should  be  at  the  graduate  level  and  no  more  than  two 
at  the  intermediate  level.  To  be  counted  toward  the  degree,  all  work  must  receive 
a  grade  of  at  least  B  minus,  but  the  degree  will  not  be  awarded  to  a  student  who  has 
no  grade  above  this  minimum. 


Master  of  Education  of  the  Deaf 

The  Clarke  School  for  the  Deaf,  in  Northampton,  and  Smith  College  offer  a  co- 
operative program  of  study  (one  academic  year  and  one  summer)  leading  to  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Education  of  the  Deaf.  The  Smith  College  Bulletin  describing 
the  program  may  be  obtained  from  the  Department  of  Education,  Morgan  Hall, 
37  Prospect  Street,  Northampton,  Massachusetts  01060. 


Master  of  Fine  Arts 

This  program,  offered  by  the  Department  of  Theatre  and  Speech,  provides  special- 
ized training  to  candidates  who  have  given  evidence  of  promise  in  acting  or  in  the 
design/technical  area.  It  stresses  advanced  technical  training  in  performance  and 
production.  To  count  toward  the  degree,  all  work  must  receive  a  grade  of  at  least 
B  minus,  but  the  degree  will  not  be  awarded  to  a  student  who  has  no  grade  above 
this  minimum.     All  completed  applications  must  be  submitted  before  February  15. 

Twelve  semester  courses,  including  a  creative  project,  the  counterpart  of  the  thesis 
demanded  for  the  M.A.  degree,  and  two  years  of  residence  are  required.  Two  of 
the  required  courses  must  be  in  History,  Literature,  or  Criticism. 

Master  of  Science  in  Physical  Education 

The  program  leading  to  this  degree  is  open  to  women  who  possess  good  personal 
qualifications  for  teaching  and  whose  undergraduate  preparation  is  judged  satisfac- 
tory in  content  and  quality.     Specialization  is  permitted  in  adapted  physical  educa- 
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tion,  dance,  or  sports.  Students  who  have  completed  the  prerequisites  listed  below 
prior  to  admission  may  earn  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science  in  one  year;  others  nor- 
mally require  two  years. 

Prerequisites.  1)  Four  semester  courses  chosen  from  bacteriology,  chemistry,  ex- 
perimental psychology,  mathematics,  nutrition,  physics,  and  zoology.  At  least  two 
of  these  must  be  in  the  biological  sciences  and  should  include  human  anatomy  and 
physiology.  2)  Three  semester  courses  in  education.  3)  Four  courses  (or  the  equiv- 
alent) selected  from  Physical  Education  400a  or  b,  405a,  405b,  410a,  415b,  460a,  or 
460b. 

Requirements  for  the  Degree.  Candidates  must  complete  a  minimum  of  eight  semester 
courses  including  the  thesis  with  a  grade  of  A  or  B. 

Required  courses  for  one-year  students:  425a,  425b,  430a,  440a  or  b,  445a,  450  or 
450a  or  450b,  and  455b.  Required  courses  for  two-year  students  include  all  the  pre- 
requisites and  the  courses  required  of  one-year  students. 

Optional  courses  may  replace  certain  of  the  required  courses  for  students  who  have 
had  similar  or  equivalent  courses.  They  may  be  chosen  from  any  of  the  physical 
education  courses  not  specifically  required  or,  witli  permission  of  the  Physical  Edu- 
cation Department,  from  offerings  in  the  biological  or  physical  sciences,  education, 
music,  psychology,  theatre,  and  other  related  studies  in  the  liberal  arts. 

Information  about  application  procedures,  tuition  scholarships  in  physical  educa- 
tion, part-time  teaching  positions,  and  other  matters  relating  to  the  program  is  given 
in  a  brochure  which  may  be  obtained  from  the  Department  of  Physical  Education, 
Smith  College,  Northampton,  Massachusetts  01060. 


NON-DEGREE  PROGRAMS 

Certificate  of  Graduate  Studies 

The  Certificate  of  Graduate  Studies  is  awarded  to  foreign  students  who  have  re- 
ceived undergraduate  training  in  an  institution  of  recognized  standing  and  who  have 
satisfactorily  completed  a  year's  program  of  study  under  the  direction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Graduate  Study.  This  program  must  include  at  least  seven  semester  courses 
completed  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better.  At  least  five  of  these  courses  should  be  above 
the  intermediate  level. 
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Diploma  in  American  Studies 

This  is  a  one-year  program  open  only  to  foreign  students  of  advanced  un- 
dergraduate or  graduate  standing.  It  is  designed  primarily,  although  not  exclu- 
sively, for  those  who  are  teaching  or  who  plan  to  teach  some  aspect  of  American  cul- 
ture and  institutions.  Candidates  should  have  had  at  least  two  years'  work,  or  the 
equivalent,  in  an  approved  foreign  institution  of  higher  learning  and  must  furnish 
satisfactory  evidence  of  mastery  of  spoken  and  written  English.  The  closing  date 
for  application  is  January  1 . 

The  program  consists  of  a  minimum  of  six  semester  courses  in  related  American 
fields,  of  which  one  must  be  a  special  advanced  seminar. 


HOUSING  AND  PERSONAL  SERVICES 

Housing.  The  Graduate  House  at  8  Bedford  Terrace  is  close  to  the  administration 
and  academic  buildings  on  the  main  campus.  It  is  open  to  both  men  and  women. 
Students  holding  scholarships  or  fellowships  which  include  room  and  board  are  ex- 
pected to  live  in  college  housing. 

Health.  Graduate  students  entering  Smith  College  are  required  at  the  time  of  ac- 
ceptance to  submit  a  detailed  health  report  from  a  physician.  Blanks,  which  will 
be  sent  for  this  purpose,  must  be  returned  by  the  student  to  the  Office  of  the  College 
Physician.  Transcripts  of  official  college  health  service  records  are  satisfactory  if 
the  record  has  been  made  within  the  year.  Students  may  be  requested  to  present 
themselves  to  the  College  Physician  for  examination  soon  after  their  arrival. 

The  College  has  its  own  insurance  plan,  underwritten  by  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield, 
which  gives  the  student  unusual  protection  in  the  special  circumstances  of  a  residence 
college,  in  addition  to  protecting  the  student  over  a  twelve-month  period  whether 
in  residence  at  college  or  not.  Participation  in  this  plan  is  optional  providing  the  stu- 
dent has  protection  under  another  plan  and  furnishes  the  Treasurer's  Office  with  the 
name  and  address  of  the  insurance  carrier  and  the  student's  membership  number. 

All  students  holding  fellowships,  graduate  assistantships,  and  scholarships  are  re- 
quired to  participate  in  a  health  insurance  plan  arranged  by  the  College  with  a  repu- 
table insurance  company  unless  similar  insurance  is  already  carried. 

Students  may  consult  the  College  physicians  Monday  through  Friday  8:30  a.m.- 
4:00  p.m.,  Saturday  9:00  a.m.-12:00  noon.  If  a  student  is  injured,  or  is  involved  in 
an  accident  even  without  injury,  he  should  report  at  once  to  the  Infirmary. 

Placement  Service.  Graduate  students  are  urged  to  take  advantage  of  the  services  of 
the  Vocational  Office,  which  assists  students  in  finding  positions  and  serves  as  a  clear- 
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inghouse  for  letters  of  recommendation  and  other  credentials  of  interest  to  prospec- 
tive employers. 


FINANCES 

Tuition  and  Other  Fees* 

Application  fee $      20.00 

**Tuition  for  full-time  work,  for  the  year 3,330.00 

Room  and  board  for  the  academic  yearf 1,650.00 

**Tuition  for  part-time  work,  per  semester  course 425.00 

Accident  and  sickness  insurance  (optional  but  recommended) 80.00 

Infirmary  charge  per  day 55.00 

Graduation  fee 25.00 

Fees  for  Ada  Comstock  Scholars 

Application  fee 10.00 

Fee  per  course 425.00 

*Subject  to  change 

**Which  entitles  student  to  use  outpatient  services  that  include  examination  and 
treatment  by  the  College  Physicians,  most  laboratory  examinations,  and  other  ser- 
vices. 

fThis  does  not  include  Christmas  and  spring  recesses.    A  College  house  is  open  and 
t  accommodations  are  available  at  a  moderate  cost  for  those  graduate  students  who 
wish  to  remain  in  Northampton  during  the  spring  vacation;  all  houses  are  closed 
during  Christmas  vacation. 

Financial  Aid 

The  College  offers  a  number  of  scholarships  for  graduate  study.  Amounts  vary 
from  $500  to  $3,500  according  to  circumstances  and  the  money  available.  It  is  under- 
stood that  holders  of  these  awards  will  not  undertake  remunerative  employment  with- 
out the  permission  of  the  Director  of  Graduate  Study.  Application  forms  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Secretary  to  the  Committee  on  Graduate  Study;  completed  appli- 
cations are  due  February  15. 

Several  scholarships  for  foreign  students  cover  the  expenses  of  tuition,  room,  and 
board.  Candidates  should  apply  as  early  as  November,  if  possible,  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Students,  College  Hall,  Northampton,  Massachusetts 
01060,  for  application  forms  and  details  about  required  credentials;  completed  appli- 
cations should  be  received  by  January  15. 
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Three  scholarships  covering  tuition  are  available  to  students  in  the  Department  of 
Physical  Education.  Applications  should  be  made  by  February  15  to  the  Chair  of 
the  Department  of  Physical  Education,  Scott  Gymnasium,  Northampton,  Massa- 
chusetts 01060. 

Teaching  fellowships  and  graduate  assistantships  are  available  in  the  science  de- 
partments and  also  in  the  Departments  of  Education  and  Child  Study,  Music,  and 
Theatre  and  Speech.  These  students  carry  a  half-time  graduate  program,  usually 
completing  the  requirements  for  a  Master's  degree  in  two  years.  The  stipend  at 
present  is  $2,800  for  the  first  year  and  $3,000  for  the  second  year,  with  tuition  fees 
waived.  Applicants  should  obtain  forms  from,  and  submit  completed  applications  to, 
the  Secretary  to  the  Committee  on  Graduate  Study.  Appointments  are  usually  made 
early  in  March;  however,  later  applications  may  be  considered.  Research  fellowships 
are  granted  for  work  in  various  science  departments  as  funds  become  available,  sti- 
pends varying  in  accordance  with  the  nature  and  length  of  the  appointment.  Dur- 
ing the  academic  year  the  research  fellow  usually  carries  a  half-time  graduate  pro- 
gram. These  teaching  and  research  fellowships  and  graduate  assistantships  are  of 
particular  value  to  students  who  are  interested  in  further  study  or  research,  since  they 
combine  fellowship  aid  with  practical  experience  and  an  opportunity  to  gain  compe- 
tence in  a  special  field  of  study.  In  accepting  one  of  these  appointments,  the  student 
agrees  to  remain  for  its  duration. 

The  income  of  the  Florence  Harriett  Davidge  Educational  Fund  is  available  for 
loans  to  graduate  students  after  they  have  registered.  Applicants  must  agree  to  be- 
gin annual  payments  on  loans  soon  after  completion  of  their  work  at  Smith  College. 

Information  concerning  National  Defense  Education  Act  loans  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Secretary  for  Loans  in  the  Office  of  Financial  Aid,  College  Hall,  Smith  Col- 
lege, Northampton,  Massachusetts  01060.  This  office  also  has  information  about 
local  employment  opportunities  for  graduate  students. 
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THE  FACULTY  AND  STAFF 


Kenneth  H.  McCartney,  ph.d. 
Eunice  F.  Allan,  d.s.w. 

Roger  Rowles  Miller,  d.s.w. 

Kenneth  A.  Abbott,  d.s.w. 

Dorcas  D.  Bowles,  m.s.s. 

Thomas  L.  Giuler,  m.s.w. 

Sophie  Glebow,  d.s.w. 

Bruce  W.  Lackie,  m.s.w. 

Anna  Margaret  MacLauchlin,  m.s.s. 

Joan  Hatch  Shapiro,  m.s.s.w. 

Margaret  C.  Shriver,  m.s. 

C.  William  Walker,  d.s.w. 
Ann  B.  Corleis,  a.b. 


FlDELE  A.   MALLOY,  M.ED. 

Jane  L.  Monohon,  b.a. 
Dorothy  A.  Nagle 
Patricia  A.  Chasse,  b.a. 
Barbara  F.  LeBeau 


Dean  and  Professor  of  Economics 
Professor  of  Social  J 1  *ork  and  Director  of 

Treatment  Methods  Sequence 
Professor  of  Social  Work  and  Director  of 

Research  Sequence 
Associate  Professor  of  Social  Work 

and  Coordinator  of  Research  Projects 
Assistant  Professor  of  Social  Work 
Assistant  Professor  of  Social  Work 
Associate  Professor  of  Social  Work 
Assistant  Professor  of  Social  Work 
Associate  Professor  of  Social  Work 

and  Director  of  Admission 
Associate  Professor  of  Social  Work 

and  Chairman  of  Social  Policy  Sequence 
Associate  Professor  of  Social  \\  Tork 

and  Director  of  Continuing  Education 
Associate  Professor  of  Social  Work 
Assistant  to  the  Director  of  Admission 

and  Assistant  to  the  Director  of 

Continuing  Professional  Education 
Assistant  to  the  Dean  and  Registrar 
Assistant  to  the  Dean  for  Financial  Affairs 
Administrative  Assistant 
Administrative  Assistant 
Administrative  Assistant 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  SCHOOL 

The  Smith  College  School  for  Social  Work,  founded  in  1918,  developed  out  of 
an  emergency  training  course  to  prepare  psychiatric  social  workers  to  meet  some  of 
the  problems  emerging  from  the  First  World  War.  During  1918  and  1919,  an  in- 
tensive course  of  theory  and  a  period  of  supervised  practice  were  offered,  with 
graduates  being  placed  in  hospitals  and  a  variety  of  social  agencies.  The  success 
of  the  program,  together  with  a  concern  for  the  postwar  problems  of  social  recon- 
struction, decided  the  College  to  continue  it  on  a  permanent  basis  as  the  only  gradu- 
ate professional  school  that  is  an  integral  part  of  the  College. 
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Over  the  years  the  curriculum  of  the  School  has  been  based  on  twin  beliefs  in 
the  value  of  the  psychiatric  viewpoint  and  the  fundamental  relevance  of  psychiatric 
social  work  to  all  types  of  casework.  Thus,  there  was  established  at  the  School  the 
theory  of  generic  casework.  The  base  of  theoretical  knowledge  regarding  the  links 
between  individual  and  family  adjustment,  social  forces,  sociocultural  influences, 
law,  medicine,  and  dynamic  psychiatry  was  broadened  and  deepened.  Similar 
changes  have  occurred  in  the  realm  of  treatment  methodology.  Without  sacrifice 
of  its  pioneering  emphasis  on  dynamically-oriented  casework  practice,  the  focus  of 
the  School  was  expanded  to  incorporate  these  advances  into  the  program. 


MASTER  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 


Educational  Plan 

The  educational  plan  of  the  Smith  College  School  for  Social  Work  is  based  on 
the  premise  that  there  is  a  basic  core  of  knowledge  and  skill  in  social  work  which 
transcends  the  specializations.  The  program  is  planned  to  offer  sound  orientation 
in  the  broad  aspects  of  social  work  and  to  develop  professional  competence  in  clinical 
practice.  Graduates  are  prepared  to  hold  practice  positions  in  a  wide  variety  of 
private  and  public  agencies  and  to  advance  to  supervisory  and  administrative  re- 
sponsibilities. 

Block  Plan 

The  course  of  study  is  organized  on  the  block  plan,  which  is  designed  to  integrate 
theory  and  practice  through  a  carefully  devised  sequence  of  three  summer  sessions 
and  two  intervening  winter  sessions.  Since  the  School  offers  only  one  concentration, 
a  tightly  organized  and  interrelated  curriculum  is  possible.  In  the  Master's  pro- 
gram, academic  work  is  organized  into  four  sequences:  Treatment  Methods,  Human 
Behavior  and  Social  Environment,  Social  Policy,  and  Research.  During  the  field 
placement  period,  although  the  primary  emphasis  is  on  clinical  practice,  students  are 
expected  to  translate  theoretical  concepts  from  all  four  sequences  into  actual  practice. 
The  nature  of  the  Block  Plan  encourages  this  flow  of  concepts  and  practice  among  the 
sequences,  not  only  in  the  classroom  but  also  in  the  field.  Thus,  during  the  place- 
ment period,  a  student  assigned  to  a  particular  affiliated  training  center  has  oppor- 
tunities to  develop  a  research  project  in  line  with  his  particular  interests,  to  examine 
how  social  policy  influences  both  the  community-at-large  and  his  particular  caseload, 
to  apply  course  material  as  a  practitioner,  and  to  acquire  the  overall  broad  base  of 
professionalism  necessary  for  the  development  of  a  social  worker. 
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Summer  Session 

To  insure  that  each  student  obtains  a  sound  grasp  of  essential  theoretical  material 
the  summer  sessions  are  totally  dedicated  to  academic  course  work. 

Clinical  skills  are  developed  in  the  Treatment  Methods  Sequence  in  courses  which 
draw  on  psychoanalytic  theories  of  personality  development  and  those  theories  which 
explain  the  manner  in  which  economic  and  sociocultural  factors  interact  with  psy- 
chological phenomena  to  influence  human  functioning.  Throughout  the  courses, 
consideration  is  given  to  a  helping  process  directed  toward  mobilization  of  the  client's 
and  community's  resources  in  the  interest  of  an  individual's  increased  autonomy  and 
more  rewarding  functioning.  Initially,  emphasis  is  placed  on  assessment  of  psycho- 
social forces  and  uses  of  tangible  resources  followed  by  gradually  increased  attention 
to  the  less  visible  psychological  factors  and  the  discriminate  use  of  the  therapeutic 
relationship  as  a  major  treatment  instrument.  With  this  foundation  assured  in  indi- 
vidual-oriented treatment  skills,  opportunities  are  made  available  to  explore  thera- 
peutic methods  geared  to  the  special  language  of  children  and  to  larger  units  of 
family  and  non-kinship  groups. 

The  Human  Behavior  and  Social  Environment  Sequence  provides  the  student 
with  a  clear  and  comprehensive  understanding  of  the  biological,  psychological,  and 
sociological  factors  which  influence  human  development  and  behavior  throughout 
the  life  cycle.  The  student  is  helped  to  begin  the  process  of  integrating  knowledge 
of  his  psychiatry,  psychology,  and  the  social  sciences. 

The  objective  of  the  Social  Policy  Sequence  is  to  foster  the  student's  knowledge 
about  and  interest  in  broad  social  welfare  issues  and  have  a  vital  bearing  on  the  plan- 
ning, organization,  integration,  and  distribution  of  social  services.  Developmental 
and  analytic  perspectives  are  combined  to  (a)  provide  basic  knowledge  of  the  exist- 
ing structure  of  social  welfare  provisions;  (b)  develop  skill  in  analyzing  social  prob- 
lems and  assessing  the  comparative  value  of  proposed  programs  for  the  prevention, 
alleviation,  and  solution  of  these  problems;  and  (c)  enhance  the  student's  commit- 
ment toward  constructive  efforts  at  planned  social  change  and  in  doing  so,  to  under- 
stand the  relationship  between  micro  and  macro  change  efforts. 

The  course  work  in  the  Research  Sequence  is  intended  to  help  the  graduate  stu- 
dent develop  useful  connections  between  social  inquiry  and  professional  issues.  To 
accommodate  the  differences  in  relevant  background  of  students,  three  tracks  of 
study  are  available:  (a)  an  organized,  didactic,  formal  course  for  students  with 
limited  preparation  in  scientific  methods  and  research  methodology;  (b)  a  workshop; 
and  (c)  a  tutorial  program  of  advanced  study  for  students  who  can  build  on  prior 
learning  in  this  study  area. 

Integration  of  the  total  curriculum  is  achieved  by  arranging  a  meaningful  sequence 
of  course  units  within  each  academic  session  and  through  successive  sessions.     The 
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curriculum  consists  of  a  combination  of  lecture  and  seminar  courses.  Generally 
courses  in  treatment  methods  are  taught  on  a  seminar  basis.  Emphasis  is  placed  on 
the  student's  taking  initiative  for  his  own  learning  in  order  to  enhance  his  capacity 
for  the  type  of  independent,  critical,  and  creative  thinking  that  characterizes  the 
truly  professional  person.  Living  together  on  the  Smith  College  campus  during  the 
summer  academic  sessions  encourages  productive  group  thinking,  lively  discussion 
of  current  professional  and  social  issues,  and  assimilation  and  exchange  of  experi- 
ences gained  during  the  winter  field  practice  periods. 


Winter  Sessions 

Students  are  placed  for  a  continuous  field  work  period  of  eight  and  one-half  months 
in  carefully  selected  agencies.  The  continuity  provided  by  this  experience  is  essential 
in  acquiring  skill  and  understanding  of  casework  procedures,  in  establishing  a  rela- 
tionship with  a  client,  in  formulating  and  carrying  out  treatment  procedures,  and  in 
bringing  a  case  through  to  successful  termination.  Responsible  supervised  partici- 
pation in  the  agency  and  community  provides  each  student  with  the  opportunity  to 
develop  competence  and  self-reliance  in  clinical  practice  and  to  formulate  professional 
attitudes.  Field  instruction  centers  also  provide  orientation  to  social  agency  adminis- 
tration. In  addition  to  agency  responsibilities,  each  student  engages  in  a  substantial 
amount  of  independent  reading  in  casework  and  other  treatment  modalities,  psychi- 
atry, social  science,  and  social  welfare.  Continuous  communication  with  the  School 
is  maintained  throughout  the  field  work  period.  The  three  final  weeks  of  each  winter 
session  is  a  period  of  Independent  Study. 

The  block  plan  of  training  enables  the  School  to  affiliate  with  agencies  without 
geographic  limitation.  Agencies  selected  include  family  services,  child  guidance  and 
mental  health  clinics,  hospitals,  and  child  placing  agencies,  under  private  and  public 
auspices.  Agencies  affiliated  with  the  School  accept  responsibility  for  carrying  on 
an  educational  program  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  School,  select  qualified  super- 
visors who  act  as  clinical  faculty  in  field  instruction. 

During  the  first  placement  period  (Session  II)  all  Plan  A  students  participate  in 
the  Community  Project.  This  is  intended  as  a  laboratory  or  field  experience  in  which 
students  apply  the  theory  and  analytical  approaches  presented  in  the  courses  in  social 
policy  and  community  organization  to  the  context  of  a  specific  community.  The 
goal  is  to  provide  familiarization  and  an  initial  experience  in  an  area  of  community 
work  of  particular  interest  to  the  student.  Students  are  expected  to  select  their  own 
projects. 

During  the  second  placement  period  (Session  IV),  students  design  and  conduct  a 
research  project  under  the  guidance  of  members  of  the  School  faculty.  The  prepara- 
tion of  a  project  is  regarded  as  part  of  a  student's  training  for  a  profession  that  looks 
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to  research  for  advancement  of  its  theory  and  practice.  One-half  day  per  week  is 
reserved  for  work  on  the  project  during  Session  IV.  A  formal  written  report  of  the 
completed  project  is  due  during  Session  V.  The  right  to  publish  material  contained 
in  the  project  is  reserved  by  the  School  in  consultation  with  the  agencies. 

Degrees 

The  Trustees  of  Smith  College,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  faculty,  grant  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Social  Work  (M.S.W.)  on  the  following  conditions:  (a)  com- 
pletion of  the  residence  period  consisting  of  five  sessions  of  full-time  study  for  Plan  A 
students,  and  three  sessions  for  Plan  B  students;  (b)  satisfactory  completion  of  the 
courses  required;  (c)  satisfactory  completion  of  the  winter  field  instruction  sessions; 
(d)  satisfactory  completion  of  the  Community  Project;  (e)  satisfactory  completion  of 
'a  research  project. 

Admission 

The  Smith  College  School  for  Social  Work  is  open  to  both  men  and  women  who 
in  the  judgment  of  the  Committee  on  Admission  demonstrate  the  ability  for  gradu- 
ate professional  study.  The  Committee  seeks  variety  in  the  student  body  and  en- 
courages applications  from  students  of  various  minority  groups.  The  School  Cata- 
logue will  be  sent  upon  request.  Inquiries  and  requests  for  applications  for  admission 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Committee  on  Admission,  Smith  College  School  for  Social 
Work,  Northampton  01060. 

Expenses 

The  charge  for  tuition  for  students  entering  the  Master  of  Social  Work  and  Doctor 
of  Social  Work  Programs  in  June,  1976,  will  be  $1,800  for  one  academic  year  (June- 
May).  Two  equal  payments  ($900  each)  will  be  due,  the  first  in  June  at  the  time  of 
registration  and  the  second  by  December  15.  Tuition  for  the  final  summer  session 
is  $700,  due  in  June  at  the  time  of  registration. 

Financial  Assistance 

Financial  assistance  awarded  by  the  School  is  based  on  financial  need  only.  Be- 
cause resources  are  limited,  students  are  expected  to  use  personal,  family,  and  loan 
resources  to  the  fullest  extent  possible.  The  School  generally  is  not  able  to  meet 
full  expenses  for  a  student's  graduate  program.  Therefore,  every  effort  is  made  to 
assist  students  in  obtaining  loan  funds.  No  qualified  candidate  should  be  discouraged 
from  making  application  because  of  financial  limitations. 
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Calendar  1976-1978 

Session  I  June  to  September  1976 

Session  II  September  1976  to  June  1977 

Session  III  June  to  September  1977 

Session  IV  September  1977  to  June  1978 

Session  V  June  to  September  1978 

DOCTOR  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

The  doctoral  sequence  is  oriented  to  the  preparation  of  advanced  casework  prac- 
titioner-investigators, supervisors,  educators,  and  administrators.  Through  extend- 
ing clinical  competence  and  research  skills,  this  sequence  is  designed  to  enhance 
career  efforts  to  discover  and  articulate  knowledge  about  practice  theory  and  methods. 

The  doctoral  sequence  entails  three  ten-week  periods  of  on-campus  academic 
study  and  two  intervening  internship  periods.  The  clinical  internships,  based  in  a 
training  center  in  Boston  or  New  York,  extend  over  the  two  winter  sessions.  Through 
continuity  of  clinical  work  in  the  same  center,  the  student  has  the  opportunity  to 
follow  some  cases  over  a  two-year  course  in  order  to  extend  his  experience  with  the 
later  phases  of  treatment.  Research  consultation  visits  intended  to  promote  the  de- 
velopment of  a  dissertation  design  are  also  scheduled  during  Sessions  II  and  IV.  A 
final  dissertation  manuscript  must  be  submitted  within  five  years  of  the  completion 
of  Session  V. 


PROGRAM  OF  CONTINUING  EDUCATION 

Each  summer  the  Smith  College  School  for  Social  Work  offers  a  Program  of  Con- 
tinuing Education  for  those  social  workers  committed  to  the  continuing  development 
of  a  sound  profession.  A  series  of  seminars,  each  with  a  central  theme,  offers  the 
opportunity  to  augment  basic  skills  and  to  explore  new  areas  of  practice.  This  ten- 
day  period  of  study  under  outstanding  leadership  provides  a  climate  for  the  stimulat- 
ing interchange  of  ideas,  the  renewal  of  self-study  attitudes,  and  the  clarification  of 
current  issues  confronting  the  profession. 

An  announcement  and  application  are  available  from: 

Coordinator 

Program  of  Continuing  Education 
Smith  College  School  for  Social  Work 
Northampton,  Massachusetts  01060 
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OFFICERS 

President:     Ruth  Jeffers  Wellington,  Jeffers  Hill  Road,  Pike,  New  Hampshire 
03780 

Vice  President:    Joan  Fletcher  Lane,  99  Tallwood  Court,  Atherton,  California  94025 

Clerk:    Jeanne  LaCroix  Crocker,  Box  151,  Lunenburg,  Massachusetts  01462 

Treasurer:    Mary  A.  Gordon,  834  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York  10021 

Directors: 

Theodora  Foster  Bartlett,  1502  Calvin  Lane,  Jefferson  City,  Missouri  65101 
Margery  Davis  Boyden,  4175  S.W.  Greenleaf  Drive,  Portland,  Oregon  97221 
Eleanor  Panysh  Fusaro,  11614  Vantage  Hill  Road  (Apt.  11C),  Reston,  Virginia 

22090 
Elizabeth  Lind  Galbreath,  2772  Clarion  Court,  Columbus,  Ohio  43220 
Ann  D.  Gordon,  624  Clark  Street,  Evanston,  Illinois  60201 
Nelly  Schargo  Hoyt,  89  Maynard  Road,  Northampton,  Massachusetts  01060 
Winona  Nicholas  Johnson,    13721    Lockdale  Road,  Silver  Springs,   Maryland 

20906 
Nancy  Ribble  Lange,  930  St.  David's  Lane,  Schenectady,  New  York  12309 
Joann  Spain  Rasmussen,  1240  N.  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  Illinois  60610 
Gladys  Stevens  Thacher,  3979  Washington  Street,  San  Francisco,  California 

94118 
A.  Chilton  Davis  Varner,  3647  Cloudland  Drive  N.W.,  Atlanta,  Georgia  30327 

Executive  Director:     Gertrude  Ridgway  Stella,  58  Paradise  Road,  Northampton, 
Massachusetts  01060 

General  Secretary  Emeritus:    Katharine  Thompson  Cowen,  61  Crescent  Street,  North- 
ampton, Massachusetts  01060 

Associate  Secretary  Emeritus:     Frances  A.  Copeland,  205  Elm  Street,  Northampton, 
Massachusetts  01060 

Editor-in-chief  of  the  Alumnae  Quarterly:     Nancy  Bowker  Brownell,  41    Henshaw 
Avenue,  Northampton,  Massachusetts  01060 

Editor  Emeritus  of  the  Alumnae  Quarterly:     Frances  Reed  Robinson,  60  Washington 
Avenue,  Northampton,  Massachusetts  01060 

THE  ALUMNAE  OFFICE 

Winifred  Stringfellow  Brown,  a.b.  General  Secretary 

Kathleen  Manion  Alumnae  Fund  Secretary 

Louise  Cooney  Whittier,  a.b.  Alumnae  Coordinator 
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PRESIDENTS  OF  SMITH  CLUBS 

Arizona 

Phoenix,  Katharine  Hartfelder,  Villa  Serena,  7081  E.  McDonald  Drive,  Scottsdale 

85253 
Tucson,  Mary  Nicholls  Mahnken,  402  S.  Downing  Lane  85711 

California 

Bay  Area  League,  Hope  Griswold  McCrum,  132  Cypress  Ave.,  Kentfield  94904 
East  Bay,  Carolyn  Browne  Dundes,  1590  La  Vereda,  Berkeley  94708 
Marin  County,  Jo- Ann  Katson  Simpson,  Box  563,  Ross  94957 
Peninsula,  Margaret  Algeo  McKee,  2025  Cowper  St.,  Palo  Alto  94301 
San  Francisco,  Anne  M.  Seifert,  66  Morning  Sun  Ave.,  Mill  Valley  94941 

Southern  California  League,  Diana  Lockard  Malan,  877  Ottawa  Dr.,    Claremont 
91711 

Los  Angeles,  Vivian  Kopp  Forbes,  4301  Valley  Meadow  Rd.,  Encino  91436 
Orange  County,  Louise  Kiely  Smith,  19012  Antioch  Dr.,  Irvine  92664 
Pasadena,  Ann  Turner  Luscombe,  1220  Encino  Drive,  San  Marino  91108 
San  Diego,  Anne  Norris  Thompson,  7342  Remley  Place,  La  Jolla  92037 
Santa  Barbara,  Virginia  Fry  Bigelow,  805  Sand  Point  Rd.,  Carpinteria  93108 

Canada 

Toronto,  Jane  Roberts  Grimm,  31  Colonial  Crescent,  Oakville,  Ontario  L6J  4K8 

Colorado 

Marybelle  Robinson  Payne,  375  Gilpin  Street,  Denver  80218 

Connecticut 

Darien,  New  Canaan,  Norwalk  and  Wilton,  J.  Jeffrey  Bartlett  Geer,  6  Hope  Drive, 

Darien  06820 
Eastern  Connecticut,  Henrietta  Driver  Larson,  7  High  St.,  Deep  River  06417 
Eastern  Fairfield  County,  Cristine  Guy  Marshall,  90  Old  Rd.,  Westport  06880 
Greenwich-Stamford,   Elizabeth   Carroll   Cryer,   469   Riversville  Road,    Greenwich 

06830 
Hartford,  Naomi  Tackella  Fairlie,  142  Steele  Rd.,  West  Hartford  06119 
New  Haven,  Miriam  Camp  Niederman,  429  Sperry  Rd.,  Bethany  06525 
Western  Connecticut,  Marjorie  Root  Edsall,  94-B  Hill  Place,  Heritage  Village,  South- 
bury  06488 

Delaware 

Marion  An  tiles  Jacobs,  105  Hitching  Post  Dr.,  Surrey  Park,  Wilmington  19803 
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District  of  Columbia 

Washington,  Jean  Rowe  Warnke,  5037  Garfield  Street,  N.W.  20016 
Washington  Junior,  Susan  Bernat  Rosebaum,  3311  Rittenhouse  St.  N.W.,  20015 

England 

London,  Barbara  Ann  Davies,  17  Cherry  wood  Drive,  Chartfield  Avenue,  London 
SW15  6DS 

Florida 

Fort  Lauderdale,  Emmy  Pantzer  Dwight,  1105  S.E.  Fourth  Street  33301 

Jacksonville,  Ruth  Barnes  Baldwin,  7766  Woodsdale  Lane  32216 

Miami,  V.  Lane  Haase  Convey,  1030  Andora  Avenue,  Coral  Gables  33146 

Palm  Beaches,  Louise  Marion  Moser,  16  Midlane  Road,  Ocean  Ridge,  Delray  Beach 

33444 
Sarasota,  Myra  Coffin  Stratton,  142  Whispering  Sands  Drive  33581 
West  Florida,  Virginia  Davis  Wharton,  2267  Bayou  Grande  Boulevard,  N.E.,  St. 

Petersburg  33703 
Winter  Park-Orlando,  Jean  MacDonald  Carolan,  2321  Forrest  Road,  Winter  Park 

32789 

France 

Paris,  Gertrude  Gundlach  de  Gallaix,  14  Rue  George  Sand,  75016  Paris 

Georgia 

Atlanta,  Lynn  Altounian  Regenstein,  1017  Davis  Drive  N.W.  30327 

Hawaii 

Carin  Walleck  Rapson,  5301  Keikilani  Circle,  Honolulu  96821 

Illinois 

Central  Illinois,  Sarah  Kirby  Page,  4837  Grand  View  Dr.,  Peoria  61614 
Chicago  League,  Jane  Lofgren  Pearsall,  415  N.  East  Avenue,  Oak  Park  60302 
Chicago  City,  Nancy  Flasch  Twist,  175  E.  Delaware  PI.,  #8002  60611 
North  Shore,  Abby  Evarts  Mandel,  604  Skokie  Lane,  South  Glencoe  60022 
West  Suburban,  Nancy  Jones  Kist,  900  E.  Porter  Ave.,  Naperville  60540 

Indiana 

Indianapolis,  Kristin  Miller  Wood,  4520  N.  Broadway  46205 
Iowa 

Central,  Sally  Davies  Bates,  310  49th  St.,  Des  Moines  50312 
Japan 

Miyoko  Sasaki,  2-34-4,  Nishihara,  Shibuya-ku,  Tokyo  151 
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Kentucky 

Dorothy  Robinson  Harris,  5207  Tomahawk  Rd.,  Louisville  40207 

Louisiana 

Judith  Hedges  Gessner,  6035  Coliseum  Street,  New  Orleans  70118 

Maine 

Western,  Caroline  Rider,  22  Thomas  St.,  Portland  04102 

Maryland 

Baltimore,  Eleanor  Starr  Darcy,  21  Smith  Ave.,  Westminster  21157 

Massachusetts 

Berkshire  County,  Judith  Hill  Kittredge,  444  Main  Street,  Dalton  01226 
Boston  League,  Alice  Smith  Cornish,  106  Clyde  St.,  Chestnut  Hill  02167 

Andover- Merrimack  Valley,  Cecily  Baker  Coughlan,  75  Hillside  Rd.,  North  Andover 

01845 
Belmont,  Anne  Van  Vleck  Webb,  45  Hay  Rd.  02178 
Boston,  Sarah  Griswold  Leahy,  517  Hammond  St.,  Chestnut  Hill  02167 
Boston  Junior,  Nancy  S.  Lyons,  56  Walnut  Rd.,  Swampscott  01906 
Cambridge,  Louisa  Murray  Crissman,  3  Brigham  Street,  Watertown  02172 
Concord,  Mary  Shaw  Beard,  194  Glezen  Lane,  Wayland  01778 
North  Shore,  Susanne  LaCroix  Phippen,  P.O.  Box  477,  South  Hamilton  01982 
Southeastern,  Donna-Lee  Murphy,  54  Kingston  St.,  North  Dartmouth  02747 
South  Shore,  Elaine  Osband  Robinson,  Bishop's  Lane,  Hingham  02043 
Wellesley,  Elizabeth  Parker  Powell,  109  Edmunds  Road,  Wellesley  Hills  02181 
Winchester,  Ruth  Anderson  Rozelle,  326  Main  Street,  Winchester  01890 
Cape  Cod,  Mary  Bunce  McCutcheon,  Hornbeam  Lane,  Centerville  02632 
Fitchburg,  Shirley  Marks  Tuck,  The  Birches,   168  Electric  Avenue,    Lunenburg 

01462 
Franklin  County,  Jane  Gehring  Bouker,  River  Road,  Bernardston  01337 
Greater  Lowell,  Helen  Vogel  Lawlor,  50  Dalton  Road,  Chelmsford  01824 
Hampshire  County,  Elizabeth  Seymour  Moore,  25  Franklin  St.,  Northampton  01060 
Springfield,  Marjorie  Canfield  Schwer,  390  Klaus  Anderson  Road,  Southwick  01077 
Worcester,  Ann  Carper  Lindberg,  49  Metcalf  Street  01609 

Michigan 

Ann  Arbor,  Mary  Waterfall  May,  3005  Geddes  48104 

Birmingham,  Anne  Harding  Lalas,  612  Woodland  48009 

Detroit,  Eleanor  Buell  Stephenson,  21  Newberry  Road,  Grosse  Pointe  48236 

Grand  Rapids,  Nancy  Jordan  Burton,  3130  Howlett  Dr.,  Ada  49301 
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Minnesota 

Minneapolis,  Ann  Mitchell  Pflaum,  Box  272,  Rt.  2,  Long  Lake  55356 

St.  Paul,  Hilary  Raudenbush  Burgwald,  176  Cimarron  Rd.,  Apple  Valley  55124 

Missouri 

Kansas  City,  Phoebe  Hasek  Bunting,  4049  Brookridge  Dr.,  Shawnee  Mission,  KS 

66205 
St.  Louis,  Mary  Trexler  Sutter,  46  Westmoreland  Place  63108 

Nebraska 

Omaha,  Loretta  Turner  Johnson,  2707  Fontenelle  Blvd.  68104 

Netherlands 

Anne  Kuhns  van  der  Steur,  Mesdaglaan  7,  Doom 

New  Hampshire 

Nancy  Spencer  Heyl,  16  Tan  Lane,  Exeter  03833 

New  Jersey 

Monmouth  County,  Erica  Swenson,  148  Somerset  St.,  Apt.  A-2,  New  Brunswick  08901 
Montclair,  Virginia  Wingate  Hinds,  36  Marion  Rd.,  Upper  Montclair  07043 
Northern  New  Jersey,  Lucy  Wallace  Rankin,  80  Park  Street,  Tenafly  07670 
The  Oranges,  M.  Joan  Houk  Humphrey,  148  Western  Drive,  Short  Hills  07078 
Plainfield-Westfield,  Eliza  Kennedy  Taylor,  532  Colonial  Avenue,  Westfield  07090 
Princeton,  Rosemary  Conner  Hagios,  Green  Valley  Farm,  Carter  Rd.  08540 
Watchung  Hills,  Constance  Schaenen  Strand,  Box  415,  Millington  07946 

New  York 

Albany,  Harriet  Friedman  Bergmann,  87  Salsbury  Rd.,  Delmar  12054 
Brooklyn,  Virginia  Penney  Gliedman,  1647  Glenwood  Rd.  11230 
Buffalo,  Elizabeth  Doran  Fisk,  86  Linden  Ave.  14214 
Long  Island,  Helen  Carlson  Pouschine,  14  Ransom  Ave.,  Sea  Cliff  11579 
Mohawk  Valley,  Polly  Harts  Kellogg,  Fountain  St.,  Clinton  13323 
New  York,  Caroline  Berry  Laporte,  108  E.  82nd  St.  10028 

Club  Headquarters,  Hotel  Berkshire,  52nd  St.  and  Madison  Avenue  10022 
Virginia  Amburn,  Executive  Secretary 
Rochester,  Joan  Rawitser  Stormont,  16  Meadow  Lane  14618 
Schenectady,  Jane  Luhrs  Bicknell,  55  Saratoga  Dr.,  Scotia  12302 
Syracuse,  Marion  Murphy  McKinnon,  609  Cumberland  Avenue  13210 
Taconic  Area,  Helen  White  Tennant,  Jewell  Street  and  Rumsey  Circle,  Cornwall, 

Connecticut  06753 
Westchester,  Christina  Janson  Eldridge,  141  White  Plains  Road,  Bronxville  10708 
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North  Carolina 

Sue  Zook  Starr,  5506  Rockingham  Road,  E.,  Greensboro  27407 

Ohio 

Akron,  Mary  Laub  Babcox,  711  Delaware  44303 

Cincinnati,  Margaret  Mehaffie  Reid,  9510  Cunningham  Road,  Indian  Hill  45243 

Cleveland,  Sally  Belden  Yost,  2500  Guilford  Rd.,  Cleveland  Heights  44118 

Columbus,  B.  Lynn  Haverick  Ryan,  222  N.  Cassingham  Road  43209 

Toledo,  Corinne  Edwards  Patoff,  5510  Brixton  Dr.,  Sylvania  43560 

Oregon 

F.  Quinland  Daniels  Porter,  2605  S.W.  Buena  Vista  Place,  Portland  97201 

Pennsylvania 

Central  Pennsylvania,  Dorothy  Russell  Chapman,  R.D.  1,  Christiana  17509 
Lehigh  Valley,  Barbara  Fri  Hubbard,  RD  5,  Whiteacre  Dr.,  Bethlehem  18015 
Philadelphia,  Roberta  Ray  Wurts,  1004  Merion  Square  Road,  Gladwyne  19035 
Pittsburgh,  Nancy  Clarke  Park,  374  Midway  Road  15216 

Rhode  Island 

Betty  Rossyn  Jaffe,  21  Harwich  Road,  Providence  02906 

Tennessee 

Chattanooga,  Marguerite  Kiley  Gray,  Box  1271,  Lulu  Lake  Rd.,  Lookout  Mountain 

37350 
Memphis,  Linda  Stone  Kaplan,  424  Sweetbriar  Road  38138 
Nashville,  Lynn  Palmer  Barton,  6559  Jocelyn  Hollow  Rd.  37205 

Texas 

Dallas,  Nancy  Millar  O'Boyle,  4334  Cochran  Chapel  Circle  75209 
Fort  J\'orth,  Priscilla  Bradford  Holland,  3575  Hamilton  Street  76107 
Houston,  Marilyn  Graves  Lummis,  2440  Del  Monte  Drive  77019 
San  Antonio,  Nina  Young  Bird,  4910  Casa  Oro  78233 

Vermont 

Barbara  Schulz  Watts,  Stowe  Road,  Waterbury  Center  05677 

Virginia 

James  River,  Berenice  Dennison  Craigie,  204  Poplar  Lane,  Richmond  23226 

Washington 

Seattle,  Judith  Mackay  Phillips,  4812  N.E.  42nd  98105 

Wisconsin 

Madison,  Elizabeth  Singer  Maule,  1142  Elizabeth  St.  53703 
Milwaukee,  Peggy  Sturgis  Lott,  3360  N.  Shepard  Ave.  53211 
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Abbreviations,  8,  36,  60 

Academic  records,  56-58 

Academic  societies,  284,  286-287 

Acceleration,  47 

Accreditation,  332 

Ada  Comstock  Scholars  Program,  276 

Administration,  30 

Admission,  269 

Advanced  placement,  271 

Advanced  standing,  271 

Continuing  Education  Progran,  272 

Application,  269 

Early  decision,  270 

Entrance  requirements,  269-270 

Entrance  tests,  270 

Foreign  students,  271 

Graduate  study,  305 

Readmission,  272 
Affirmation  of  Smith  as  a  Women's 

College,  43 
Afro-American  Studies,  67 
Alumnae  Association,  323 

Office,  323 

Officers,  323 

Presidents  of  clubs,  324 
American  Studies  major,  71 
Ancient  Studies  major,  73 
Anthropology,  74 
Architecture  &  Landscape  Architecture 

courses.    See  Art. 
Art,  75 

Astronomy,  87 
Auditing,  58,  279 
Awards,  285 

Bacteriology.     See  Biological  Sciences. 
Bequests,  Forms  of,  333 
Biblical  Literature,  230 
Bills,  2,  277 
Biochemistry  major,  93 
Biological  Sciences,  94 
Black  colleges,  study  at,  56 
Botany.    See  Biological  Sciences. 
Buildings,  260 
Calendar,  College,  5 
Campus  School,  35,  263 


Chemistry,  103 

Child  Study,  121 

Chinese  courses,  61 

Class  schedule,  334 

Classical  Languages  &  Literature,  107 

Committees,  36 

Comparative  Literature  major,  112 

Cooperative  house,  264 

Counselors,  Board  of,  7 

Courses  of  study,  60 

Curriculum,  46 

Dance  courses,  21 1 

Deaf,  teaching  of  the,  3 1 2 

Degrees  conferred,  288 

Degrees,  requirements  for 

Bachelor  of  Arts,  46-49 

Doctor  of  Philosophy,  Five  College 
Cooperative  degree,  306 

Doctor  of  Social  Work,  322 

Master  of  Arts,  307 

Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching,  310 

Master  of  Education,  31 1 

Master  of  Education  of  the  Deaf,  312 

Master  of  Fine  Arts,  312 

Master  of  Science  in  Physical  Education, 
312 

Master  of  Social  Work,  318 
Deposits,  278-279 

Departmental  Honors  Program,  48 
Diploma  in  American  Studies,  314 
Dismissal,  59 

Divisions,  chairs  of  academic,  38 
Dropping  or  adding  courses,  57 
Economics,  115 
Education  &  Child  Study,  121 
Election  of  courses,  56 
English,  129 

Enrollment.     See  Students. 
Extra-Departmental  Course  Offerings,  61 
Faculty,  main  listing,  8 
Failure,  57-59 
Fees  and  expenses,  277-279 

Junior  Year  Abroad,  52 

School  for  Social  Work,  321 
Financial  Aid,  273 
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First  Group  Scholars,  284 

Five  College  Cooperation,  49 

Foreign  students,  271,  313-314 

Foreign  study,  51 

French,  142 

General  Information,  257 

Geology,  150 

German,  154 

Government,  158 

Grades,  56-57 

Graduate  Study,  305 

Greek  courses,  107 

Health  Service,  257 

Hebrew  courses,  Biblical,  230 

HILC,  50 

Hispanic  American  Studies  major,  174 

Hispanic  Studies,  170 

History,  176 

History  of  Science  courses,  62 

History  of  Smith  College,  39 

Honors,  departmental,  48 

Houses,  257,  264 

Head  Residents,  31 
Independent  Study,  49 
Infirmary,  32-33,  257,  263-264,  279 
Inquiries  and  Visits,  2 
Insurance,  258 
Interterm,  49 
Italian,  192 

Junior  Year  Abroad,  51 
Latin  courses,  107 
Leave  of  absence,  59 
Library,  33,  260 
Loans,  273 
Major,  47 
Mathematics,  195 

Microbiology.     See  Biological  Sciences. 
Museum  of  Art,  33,  262 
Music,  200 

Entrance  requirements,  204 

Fees  for  practical  music,  279 

Scholarships,  274 
Neilson  Chair,  44 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society,  287 
Philosophy,  207 


Physical  Education,  211 

Courses  in  teacher  training,  217 

Requirements,  217 
Physics,  219 
Placement,  271 

Portuguese  courses.     See  Hispanic  Studies. 
Pre-Health  professional  programs,  102 
Pre-medical  programs,  102 
Prizes,  280 
Psychology,  223 
Regulations  concerning 

Absences,  59 

Course  changes,  57 

Course  elections,  56 

Number  of  courses,  46-47,  56 

Shortage  of  hours,  58 
Religion  and  Biblical  Literature,  230 
Religious  life,  259 
Requirements 

Admission,  269-270 

College  requirements,  46-47 
Residence 

Graduate,  306 

Undergraduate,  47 
Room  assignments,  257 
Russian,  238 
Scholarships.     See  Financial  Aid. 

Graduate,  315 
Scholastic  achievement  tests,  270 

Aptitude  tests,  270 
Secondary  school  preparation,  269 
Self-help,  275 
Seminars,  58 

Separation  from  the  College,  59 
Shortage  of  hours,  58 
Sigma  Xi,  Society  of  the,  286 
Smith  College  Campus  School,  35,  263 
Smith  Scholars  Program,  48 
Social  Work,  School  for 

Admission,  321 

Fees,  321 

Financial  Assistance,  321 
Sociology  &  Anthopology,  241 
Spanish  courses.     See  Hispanic  Studies. 
Special  Studies,  58 
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Speech  courses,  248 
Student  Counseling  Services 
Student-initiated  courses,  63 
Students 

Geographical  distribution, 

Number  of,  265 
Summer  courses 

Credit  for,  47 

In  the  history  of  art,  55 

School  for  Social  Work,  317 
Teaching  Fellows,  28 


257 


266 


Teaching  Fellowships,  316 

Theatre  &  Speech,  248 

Transfer  students,  271 

Trustees,  Board  of,  6 

Tuition,  277,  279 

Twelve  College  Exchange  Program,  56 

Visits,  2 

Vocational  Counseling,  258 

Withdrawal  from  College,  272 

Withdrawal  refunds,  277 

Zoology.    See  Biological  Sciences. 
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Smith  College  is  accredited  by  the  New  England  Association  of  Schools  and 
Colleges.  The  Association  accredits  schools  and  colleges  in  the  six  New  England 
states.  Membership  in  one  of  the  six  regional  accrediting  associations  in  the  United 
States  indicates  that  the  school  or  college  has  been  carefully  evaluated  and  found  to 
meet  standards  agreed  upon  by  qualified  educators.  Colleges  support  the  efforts  of 
public  school  and  community  officials  to  have  their  secondary  schools  meet  the 
standards  of  membership. 
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SUGGESTED  FORMS  OF  BEQUESTS 

The  particular  form  of  a  bequest  clause  will  be  determined  by  the  type  of  bequest 
(specific,  residual,  contingent,  etc.)  and  its  purpose  (endowment,  restricted,  unre- 
stricted, etc.).  Although  it  is  possible  to  designate  a  specific  purpose  for  a  bequest, 
the  functions  and  needs  of  the  College  do  change  in  time.  It  is  recommended, 
therefore,  that  a  specific  purpose  be  stated  as  a  preference  with  the  final  determina- 
tion to  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Trustees  of  the  College. 

Unrestricted  Bequest 
"I  bequeath  to  The  Trustees  of  the  Smith  College,  a  charitable  corporation  es- 
tablished by  law  at  Northampton  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  the  sum 
of dollars,  to  be  used  for  the  College's  general  purposes." 

Endowment  Gift,  Income  Unrestricted 
"I  devise  and  bequeath  to  The  Trustees  of  the  Smith  College,  a  charitable  cor- 
poration established  by  law  at  Northampton  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
(insert  here  the  amount  in  dollars,  complete  description  of  the  securities,  real  estate 

or  other  property)  to  be  known  as  the 

Fund,  the  principal  to  be  added  to  the  endowed  funds  of  the  College,  and  the  net 
income  therefrom,  and  such  portion  of  the  gains  as  determined  by  The  Trustees,  to 
be  used  for  the  general  purpose  of  the  College." 

Endowment  Gift,  Income  Restricted 

"I  devise  and  bequeath  to  The  Trustees  of  the  Smith  College,  a  charitable  cor- 
poration established  by  law  at  Northampton  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
(insert  here  the  amount  in  dollars,  complete  description  of  securities,  real  estate  or 

other  property)  to  be  known  as  the Fund, 

the  principal  to  be  added  to  the  endowment  funds  of  the  College,  and  the  net  income 
therefrom,  including  such  portion  of  the  gains  as  determined  by  the  Trustees,  to  be 
used  to  (insert  here  how  donor  wishes  income  to  be  used,  for  example,  scholar- 
ship aid,  faculty  salaries,  or  instruction  in  a  particular  field). 

"If,  in  the  succeeding  years,  circumstances  have  changed  sufficiently  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  make  it  impractical  to  continue  using  the  funds  for 
the  above  purpose,  the  Trustees  then  may  use  the  income,  principal  or  both  of  the 
fund  for  such  other  purpose  or  purposes  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Trustees,  will 
then  most  nearly  carry  out  my  wishes  as  stated  above." 

Residuary  Clause 
"I  devise  and  bequeath  to  The  Trustees  of  the  Smith  College,  a  charitable  cor- 
poration established  by  law  at  Northampton  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
all  (or  specify  a  portion)  of  the  rest,  residue  and  remainder  of  my  estate,  whether 
real,  personal  or  mixed,  however  and  whenever  acquired  and  wherever  located,  to 
be  used  (specify  how  bequest  is  to  be  used)." 

Contingency  Clause 
"...  If  any  of  the  above  named  beneficiaries  should  predecease  me,  then  I  devise 
and  bequeath  to  The  Trustees  of  the  Smith  College,  a  charitable  corporation  esta- 
blished by  law  at  Northampton  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  all  the  prop- 
erty, real  or  personal,  which  said  beneficiary  or  beneficiaries  would  have  received 
had  they  survived  me." 
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CLASS  SCHEDULE 


A  student  may  not  elect  more  than  one  course  in  a  single  time  block, 
except  in  rare  cases  which  involve  no  conflict. 
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7:30   _ 
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•« 
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** 

*A  three-hour  laboratory  session  scheduled  in  block  W,  X  or  Y  runs  from  7  to  10. 
**Reserved  for  College  assemblies,  concerts,  lectures,  and  other  events. 
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4ITH   COLLEGE  BULLETIN 


SMITH  COLLEGE  BULLETIN:  Series  70  September,  1976  Number  I 
Printed  monthly  during  January,  September,  and  November  (two  issues).  Ex 
ecutive  and  Editorial  Office:  Smith  College,  College  Hall,  Northampton,  Massa 
chusetts  01060.  Second  class  postage  paid  at  Northampton,  Massachusetts,  and  a 
additional  mailing  offices. 

All  announcements  herein  are  subject  to  revision. 
Changes  in  the  list  of  Officers  of  Administration  and  Instruction  may  be  mad< 
subsequent  to  the  date  of  publication. 


SMITH  COLLEGE 


NORTHAMPTON 
MASSACHUSETTS 


INQUIRIES  AND  VISITS 

Inquiries  concerning  Smith  College  may  be  made  of  the  following  officers  and  their 
staffs,  either  by  mail,  telephone,  or  by  interview.  The  post  office  address  is  North- 
ampton,  Massachusetts  01060.     The  telephone  number  is   (413)   584-2700. 

Admission  of  Students:    Lorna  R.  Blake,  Director  of  Admission 

Financial  Aid  &  Student  Employment:     Anne  F.  Keppler,  Director  of  Financial 

Aid 
Foreign  Students:    Joan  M.  Bramwell,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
Graduate  Study  &  Fellowships:    Philip  D.  Reid,  Director  of  Graduate  Study 
Academic  Standing: 
Class  of  1980,  Margaret  S.  Zelljadt 
Class  of  7979,  Jean  C.  Cohen 
Class  of  1978,  Joan  M.  Bramwell 

Class  of  7977,  Patricia  C.  Olmsted,  Associate  Dean  for  Undergraduate  Studies 
Residence  &  General  Welfare  of  Students:    Helen  L.  Russell,  Dean  of  Students 
Health  of  Students:     Dr.  Doris  M.  Sumerson,  College  Physician 
Payment  of  Bills:     Robert  L.  Ellis,  Treasurer 
Transcripts  &  Records:    Yvonne  Freccero,  Registrar 
Development:    Thomas  A.  Kelley,  Jr.,  Director 

Publications  &  Public  Relations:     Mary  E.  McDougle,  Secretary  of  the  College 
School  for  Social  Work:     Katherine  Gabel-Strickland,  Dean  of  the  School 
Alumnae  Affairs:     Gertrude  R.  Stella,  Executive  Director,  Alumnae  Association 
Alumnae  References:     Mary  D.  Albro,  Director  of  the  Vocational  Office 


Visitors  are  always  welcome  at  the  College.  Student  guides,  whose  headquarters 
are  College  Hall  2,  are  available  for  conducting  tours  of  the  campus.  Their  services 
may  be  reserved  in  advance  by  application  to  the  Office  of  Admission. 

Candidates  for  admission  and  pre-college  students  are  urged  to  secure  appoint- 
ments in  advance  with  the  Office  of  Admission  and,  if  they  are  interested  in  scholar- 
ship and  self-help  opportunities,  with  the  Director  of  Financial  Aid.  The  Office  of 
Admission  is  open  from  9:00  a.m.  to  1:00  p.m.  and  2:00  p.m.  to  4:00  p.m.  Monday 
through  Friday,  and  from  9:00  a.m.  to  12:00  noon  on  Saturday. 

Administrative  offices  in  College  Hall  are  open  Monday  through  Friday  from 
8:30  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.  At  other  times,  including  holidays,  officers  and  staff  are  avail- 
able only  if  an  appointment  is  made  in  advance. 
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COLLEGE  CALENDAR,   1976-77 

The  calendar  for  the  academic  year  consists  of  two  semesters  separated  by  a  three- 
week  interterm  in  January.  Each  semester  allows  for  thirteen  weeks  of  classes  fol- 
lowed by  approximately  three  days  for  pre-examination  study  and  a  four-day  exam- 
ination period. 

FIRST  SEMESTER 


Sunday,  September  5,  7:30  p.m. 
Wednesday,  September  8,  7:30  p.m. 
Thursday,  September  9,  8:40  a.m. 
Mountain  Day  (holiday) 
Friday,  October  22,  5:00  p.m.  - 

Wednesday,  October  27,  12:00  noon 
Monday,  November  15  - 

Friday,  November  19 

Wednesday,  November  24,  12:00  noon  - 

Monday,  November  29,  8:00  a.m. 
Thursday,  December  16  and 

Friday,  December  17 
Saturday,  December  18  - 

Tuesday,  December  21,  4:20  p.m. 
Tuesday,  December  21,  4:30  p.m.  - 

Wednesday,  January  5,  8:00  a.m. 


Freshman  Class  Meeting 

Opening  Convocation 

Classes  begin 

To  be  announced  by  the  President 

Autumn  Recess 


Course  Registration  for  the 
Second  Semester 


Thanksgiving  Recess 

Pre-examination  Study  Period 

Midyear  Examinations 

Winter  Recess 


INTERTERM  PERIOD 
Thursday,  January  6  -  Wednesday,  January  26 

SECOND  SEMESTER 


Thursday,  January  27,  8:40  a.m. 
Thursday,  February  24 
Friday,  March  18,  5:00  p.m.  - 

Monday,  March  28,  8:00  a.m. 
Monday,  April  25  -  Friday,  April  29 

Friday,  May  6  -  Monday,  May  9 

Tuesday,  May  10  -  Friday,  May  13,  4:20  p.m. 

Sunday,  May  22 


Classes    begin 
Rally  Day 

Spring  Recess 

Course  Registration  for  the 

First  Semester  of  1977-78 

Pre-examination  Study  Period 

Final  Examinations 

Commencement 


THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 


Jill  Ker  Conway,  ph.d.,  d.litt.,  President 

Term 
expires 

1977  Lucy  Black  Creighton,  ph.d. 

1977  Mary  E.  Glaser,  a.b. 

1977  Richard  Gordon  Leahy,  ph.d. 

1977  Richard  H.  Vaughan,  m.b.a. 

1977  Ruth  Jeffers  Wellington,  a.b. 

1978  Mary  B.  Burke,  a.b. 

1978     Ann  Millspaugh  Huff,  a.b. 


Northampton 


Denver,  Colorado 

Whippany,  New  Jersey 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

Wayzata,  Minnesota 

Pike,  New  Hampshire 

Rochester,  New  York 

Hopedale,  Massachusetts 


1979  Wallace  T.  MacCaffrey,  ph.d.,  Vice-Chairman  Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

1979  Roger  F.  Murray,  ph.d.  New  York  City 

1979  Edith  Blakeslee  Phelps,  a.b.,  litt.d.  New  York  City 

1980  Lucy  Wilson  Benson,  a.m.,  l.h.d.,  ll.d.  Amherst,  Massachusetts 
1980  Dorothy  Nepper  Marshall,  ph.d.,  ll.d.,  Chairman  Boston,  Massachusetts 
1980  Robert  M.  Morgenthau,  ll.b.,  ll.d.  New  York  City 

1980  Jane  C.  Wright,  m.d.,  d.med.sc.  New  York  City 

1981  M.  Kathleen  Bell,  a.b.,  a.m.  (hon.)  Washington,  D.C. 
1981  Louis  J.  Hector,  ll.b.  Coconut  Grove,  Florida 


Erica  Bianchi-Jones,  a.b.,  Secretary 
Robert  Lee  Ellis,  m.b.a.,  Treasurer 


Northampton 
Northampton 


THE  BOARD  OF  COUNSELORS 


Clara  Taplin  Rankin,  a.b.,  Chairman 

Elinor  Griffenhagen  Truman,  a.b.,  Vice -Chair  man 

Frederick  H.  Abernathy,  ph.d. 

leona  baumgartner,  ph.d.,  m.d.,  d.sc.  (hon.),  l.h. 

Elizabeth  Bodine,  a.b. 
Marilyn  Knapp  Campbell,  a.b. 
Shirley  Fleming,  a.m. 
Joyce  Palmer  Fulton,  a.m. 
Cynthia  Greenleaf,  j.d. 
Margaret  DeVane  Logue,  a.b. 
Sheila  Avrin  McLean,  ll.b. 
Frank  E.  Morris,  ph.d. 
James  C.  Niederman,  m.d. 
Nancy  Millar  O'Boyle,  a.b. 
Ann  Ostergaard,  a.b. 
Kathryn  Crane  Reilly,  a.m. 
Philip  F.  Smith,  m.a.t. 
Morton  Sosland,  a.b. 
Lois  Harkrider  Stair,  a.b.,  l.h.d. 
Percy  E.  Sutton,  ll.b. 
Juliet  Taylor,  a.b. 
Nell  Cochrane  Taylor,  m.a. 
Esther  Booth  Wiley,  a.b. 


Chagrin  Falls,  Ohio 

South  Hadley,  Massachusetts 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

,  LL.D. 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Pelham  Manor,  New  York 

New  York  City 

San  Carlos,  California 

Chicago,  Illinois 

Brooklyn  Heights,  New  York 

Brooklyn,  New  York 

Boston,  Massachusetts 

New  Haven,  Connecticut 

Dallas,  Texas 

New  York  City 

Washington,  D.C. 

Williamstown,  Massachusetts 

Shawnee  Mission,  Kansas 

Waukesha,  Wisconsin 

New  York  City 

New  York  City 

Mount  Kisco,  New  York 

Summit,  New  Jersey 


Mary  E.  McDougle,  a.m.,  Secretary 


Northampton 


FACULTY 


Jill  Ker  Conway,  ph.d.,  d.litt. 

Thomas  Corwin  Mendenhall, 
b.litt.,  ph.d.,  ll.d.,  l.h.d. 

Laura  Woolsey  Lord  Scales, 
b.l.,  l.h.d.,  litt.d. 

Susan  Miller  Rambo,  ph.d. 

Eleanor  Shipley  Duckett,  ph.d. 
d.litt.,  l.h.d. 


Abbie  Mabel  O'Keefe,  m.d. 
Esther  Lowenthal,  ph.d. 
Gertrude  Goss 

Vera  A.  Sickels,  a.m. 

Myra  Melissa  Sampson,  ph.d. 

Miguel  Zapata  y  Torres,  ph.d. 

Willian  Beaumont  Sgatchard, 
b.mus.,  b.s. 

Vera  Brown  Holmes,  ph.d.,  litt.d. 

C.  Pauline  Burt,  ph.d.,  sc.d.  (hon.) 
Benjamin  Martin  Shaub,  ph.d. 

Margaret  Alexander  Marsh,  a.m. 

Esther  Cloudman  Dunn,  ph.d.,  litt.d. 


President  and  Sophia  Smith  Professor 

President  Emeritus  and  Professor 
Emeritus  of  History  (1975) 

Warden  Emeritus  (1944) 


Professor  Emeritus  of  Mathematics  (1 948) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Classical  Languages 
and  Literatures  (1949)  and  Sophia 
Smith  Fellow 

Associate  Physician  Emeritus  (1950) 
Professor  Emeritus  of  Economics  (1952) 

Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Physical  Education  (1952) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Speech  if  953) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  ^oology  (1955) 

Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of  Spanish 
Language  and  Literature  (1957) 

Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Music  (1957) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  History  (1958)  and 
Sophia  Smith  Fellow 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Chemistry  (1958) 

Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of  Geology 
and  Geography  (1958) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Sociology  and 
Anthropology  (1959) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  English  Language 
and  Literature  (1960) 


Explanation  of  marks  before  an  individual's  name: 

jabsent  for  the  year 
*absent  for  the  first  semester 
**absent  for  the  second  semester 


§  Director  of  a  Junior  Year  Abroad 
'appointed  for  the  first  semester 
Appointed  for  the  second  semester  i 


FACULTY 


Dorothy  Sears  Ainsworth, 
PH.D.,  sc.d.  (hon.) 


Professor  Emeritus  of  Physical 
Education  (1960) 


Frances  Campbell  McInnes,  a.m.,  m.d.         Associate  Physician  Emeritus  (1960) 


Sidney  Raymond  Packard, 
ph.d.,  jur.d.  (hon.),  l.h.d. 

Ruth  Lee  Kennedy,  ph.d. 


Samuel  Atkins  Eliot,  a.b. 

Rene  Guiet,  docteur  de  l'universite 

DE  PARIS 

Margaret  Hill  Peoples,  ph.d. 


Marthe  Sturm,  lic.  es.  l.,  diplome 
d' etudes  superieures 

Ruth  Elizabeth  Young,  a.m. 


Elisabeth  Koffka,  ph.d. 
Catherine  A.  Pastuhova,  ph.d. 

Jeanne  Seigneur  Guiet,  m.a. 

Nora  May  Mohler,  ph.d.,  sc.d.  (hon.) 
Katherine  Gee  Hornbeak,  ph.d. 

Edith  Burnett,  b.s. 

Helene  Cattanes,  docteur  de 
l'universite  de  paris 

Leona  Christine  Gabel,  ph.d. 

Katherine  Reding  Whitmore, 
d.lit.  (madrid) 

Raymond  Prentice  Putman 

blanca  del  vecchio,  diploma  di 
magistero 


Professor  Emeritus  of  History  (1961) 
and  Sophia  Smith  Fellow 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Spanish  Language 
and  Literature  (1961)  and  Sophia  Smith 
Fellow 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Theatre  (1961) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  French  Language 
and  Literature  (1961) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  French  Language 
and  Literature  (1961) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  French  Language 
and  Literature  (1961) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Italian  Language 
and  Literature  (1961) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  History  (1961) 

Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of  Russian 
Language  and  Literature  (1961) 

Assistant  Professor  Emeritus  of  French 
Language  and  Literature  (1961) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Physics  (1962) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  English  Language 
and  Literature  (1962) 

Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of  Theatre 
and  Speech  (1962) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  French  Language 
and  Literature  (1963) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  History  (1963) 
and  Sophia  Smith  Fellow 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Spanish  Language 
and  Literature  (1963) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Music  (1963) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Music  (1963) 


FACULTY 


Helen  Jeannette  Peirce,  a.m. 

Michele  Francesco  Cantarella,  a.m. 
Edna  Rees  Williams,  ph.d. 
Ida  Deck  Haigh 

Mary  Elizabeth  Mensel,  a.b. 

Ernest  Charles  Driver,  ph.d. 
Marine  Leland,  ph.d.,  litt.d.  (hon.) 

Florence  Marie  Ryder,  m.s. 

Margaret  Storrs  Grierson,  ph.d. 
Charles  Jarvis  Hill,  ph.d. 

Virginia  Corwtn  Brautigam,  b.d.,  ph.d. 

Dorothy  Walsh,  ph.d. 
Marion  DeRonde,  a.b. 
William  Dents  Johnston,  m.a.,  ll.m. 

John  Woods  Duke 

Paul  Gerald  Graham,  ph.d. 

Doris  Silbert,  a.m. 

Elizabeth  Sanders  Hobbs,  sc.d. 

Kenneth  E.  Wright,  ph.d. 

Robert  Frank  Collins,  a.m. 


Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  Languages  and 
Literatures  (1963) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Italian  Language 
and  Literature  (1964) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  English  Language 
and  Literature  (1964) 

Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of  Music 
(1964) 

Director  Emeritus  of  Scholarships  and 
Student  Aid  (1964) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  ^oology  (1965) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  French  Language  and 
Literature  (1965)  and  Sophia  Smith  Fellow 

Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of  Physical 
Education  (1965) 

College  Archi:  ist  Emeritus  (1965) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  English  Language 
and  Literature  (1966) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Religion  and 
Biblical  Literature  (1966) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Philosophy  (1966) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Music  (1966) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Theatre 
and  Speech  (1966) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Music  (1967) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  German  Language 
and  Literature  (1967) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Music  (1967) 

Professor  Emeritus  in  the  Biological 
Sciences  (1967) 

Professor  Emeritus  in  the  Biological 
Sciences  (1967) 

Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of  Geology 
and  Geography  (1967) 
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FACULTY 


Helen  Stobbe,  ph.d. 
Henry-Russell  Hitchcock,  a.m., 

D.F.A.    (HON  ) 

Lois  Evelyn  Te  Winkel,  ph.d. 
Esther  Carpenter,  ph.d.,  d.sc.  (hon.) 

Jean  Strachan  Wilson,  ph.d. 
Eleanor  Terry  Lincoln,  ph.d. 

Helen  Muchnic,  ph.d. 

Elinor  Van  Dorn  Smith,  ph.d. 

Caroline  Heminway  Kierstead,  ph.d. 
Dorothy  Carolin  Bacon,  ph.d. 
Neal  Henry  McCoy,  ph.d. 
Gertrude  Parker  Smith,  a.m. 
Helen  Evangeline  Rees,  ed.d. 

Anne  Gasool,  a.m. 

Grace  Pauline  Asserson,  a.b. 
William  I.  P.  Campbell 
Alice  Ambrose  Lazerowitz,  ph.d.,  ll.d. 
Priscilla  Paine  Van  der  Poel,  a.m. 
Marshall  Schalk,  ph.d. 

Alice  Norma  Davis,  a.b. 

Paul  Douglas  Davis,  b.s.  in  c.e. 

Helen  Whitcomb  Randall,  ph.d. 

Max  Salvadori,  dr.sc.  (pol.),  litt.d. 


Associate  Professor  Emeritus  oj  Geology 
and  Geography  (1967) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Art  (1968) 

Professor  Emeritus  in  the  Biological 
Sciences  (1968) 

Professor  Emeritus  in  the  Biological 
Sciences  (1968)  and  Sophia  Smith 
Fellow 

Professor  Emeritus  of  History  (1968) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  English  Language 
and  Literature  (1968) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Russian  Language 
and  Literature  (1969) 

Professor  Emeritus  in  the  Biological 
Sciences  (1969) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Geology  (1969) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Economics  (1970) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Mathematics  (1970) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Music  (1971) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Education 
and  Child  Study  (1971) 

Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of  French 
Language  and  Literature  (1971) 

Employment  Manager  Emeritus  (1971) 

Horticulturist  Emeritus  (1971) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Philosophy  (1972) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Art  (1972) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Geology  (1972) 
and  Sophia  Smith  Fellow 

Director  Emeritus  of  the  Vocational 
Office  (1972) 

Superintendent  Emeritus  of  Buildings 
and  Grounds  (1 972) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  English  Language 
and  Literature  (1973) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  History  (1973) 
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FACULTY 


Elsa  Margareeta  SlIPOLA,  PH.D. 
Morris  Lazerowitz,  ph.d. 
Elizabeth  Dorothy  Robinton,  ph.d. 

Charles  DeBruler,  b.s. 
Theodora  Sohst  Brooks,  a.b. 

Natalija  Kuprijanow,  lehrerdiplom 

\'era  A.  Joseph,  m.d. 

Charlotte  Hackstaff  Fitch,  a.m. 

Florence  Isabel  Macdonald,  a.b., 

A.M.    (HON.) 

Helen  Ben  ham  Bishop,  a.b. 


Joan  M.  Afferica,  ph.d. 
Mary  De  Wolf  Albro,  a.b. 
Adrienne  Auerswald,  a.m. 
Robert  Tabor  Averitt,  ph.d. 
Billie  Rae  Bozone,  m.a.l.s. 
Henry  Robert  Burger,  III,  ph.d. 
**Carl  John  Burk,  ph.d. 

Charles  Scott  Chetham,  ph.d. 

Helen  Krich  Chinoy,  ph.d. 
George  Cohen 
Selma  Jeanne  Cohen,  ph.d. 
**Lolts  Cohn-Haft,  PH.D. 

Kenneth  Amor  Connelly,  Jr.,  ph.d. 

MlNA   KlRSTEIN   CURTISS,  A.M. 

Bruce  Theodore  Dahlberg,  b.d.,  ph.d. 


Professor  Emeritus  of  Psychology  (1973) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Philosophy  (1973) 

Professor  Emeritus  in  the  Biological 
Sciences  (1973) 

Business  Manager  Emeritus  (1974) 

Director  Emeritus  of  Financial  Aid 

(1974) 

Lecturer  Emeritus  of  Russian  Language 
and  Literature  (1974) 

College  Physician  Emeritus  (1975) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Theatre 
and  Speech  (1976) 

Secretary  Emeritus  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  (7976) 

Registrar  Emeritus  (1976) 


Professor  of  History 

Director  of  the  Vocational  Office 

Professor  of  Music 

Professor  of  Economics 

College  Librarian 

Professor  of  Geology 

Professor  in  the  Biological  Sciences 

Professor  of  Art  and  Director  of  the 
Smith  College  Museum 

Professor  of  Theatre 

Professor  of  Art 

Visiting  Professor  of  Dance 

Professor  of  History 

Professor  of  English  Language 
and  Literature 

Visiting  Professor  of  English  Language 
and  Literature 

Professor  of  Religion  and  Biblical 
Literature 
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FACULTY 


Andree  Demay,  agregee  de  l'universite 

George  Warren  de  Villafranca,  ph.d. 

fALiCE  B.  Dickinson,  ph.d. 
George  Edward  Dimock,  Jr.,  ph.d. 

Dilman  John  Doland,  ph.d. 
Raymond  A.  Ducharme,  Jr.,  ed.d. 

George  Stone  Durham,  ph.d. 
fSTANLEY  Maurice  Elkins,  ph.d. 

Frank  H.  Ellis,  ph.d. 

Paul  Richer  Evans,  ph.d. 
**Lawrence  A.  Fink,  ed.d. 

George  Morrison  Fleck,  ph.d. 
Myron  Glazer,  ph.d. 
Vernon  Gotwals,  m.f.a. 
f  Philip  Green,  ph.d. 
Robert  Mitchell  Haddad,  ph.d. 

Robert  Mark  Harris,  ph.d. 
Vernon  Judson  Harward,  Jr.,  ph.d. 

William  Edward  Hatch,  m.a. 
Kenneth  Paul  Hellman,  ph.d. 
Charles  Henderson,  Jr.,  ph.d. 

Iva  Dee  Hiatt,  m.a. 
James  Holderbaum,  ph.d. 


Professor  of  French  Language  and 
Literature 

Gates  Professor  in  the  Biological 
Sciences 

Professor  of  Mathematics 

Professor  of  Classical  Languages 
and  Literatures 

Professor  of  Psychology 

Professor  of  Education  and 
Child  Study 

Professor  of  Chemistry 

Sydenham  Clark  Parsons  Professor  of 
History 

Mary  Augusta  Jordan  Professor  of 
English  Language  and  Literature 

Professor  of  Music 

Professor  of  Education  and  Child  Study 

Professor  of  Chemistry 

Professor  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology 

Professor  of  Music 

Professor  of  Government 

Professor  of  History  and  of  Religion 
and  Biblical  Literature 

Professor  of  Art 

Professor  of  English  Language 
and  Literature 

Professor  of  Theatre 

Professor  of  Chemistry 

Professor  of  Classical  Languages  and 
Literatures  and  Assistant  to  the 
President 

Director  of  Choral  Music 
Professor  of  Art 
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FACULTY 


Elizabeth  Erickson  Hopkins,  ph.d. 
B.  Elizabeth  Horner,  ph.d. 

Nelly  Schargo  Hoyt,  ph.d. 
1\Villiam  Humphrey 

Seymour  William  Itzkoff,  ed.d. 

Jess  J.  Josephs,  ph.d. 

Erna  Berndt  Kelley,  ph.d. 

Cecelia  Marie  Kenyon,  ph.d.,  d.litt. 

*Edith  Kern,  ph.d. 

Murray  James  Kiteley,  ph.d. 
Jean  Lambert,  lic.  es  l.,  d.e.s. 

f  Phyllis  Williams  Lehmann,  ph.d., 
litt.d.,  d.f.a.  (hon.),  l.h.d. 

Fred  Henry  Leonard,  ph.d. 

Lester  K.  Little,  ph.d. 

William  Lloyd  MacDonald,  ph.d. 

George  Fisk  Mair,  ph.d. 

IKenneth  Hall  McCartney,  ph.d. 
Bert  Mendelson,  ph.d. 

Robert  Martin  Miller,  mus.m., 
lic.  de  concert 

Francis  Murphy,  ph.d. 

Barbara  Stewart  Musgrave,  ph.d. 
Philipp  Otto  Naegele,  ph.d. 
Joaquina  Navarro,  ph.d. 


Professor  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology 

Myra  M.  Sampson  Professor  in  the 
Biological  Sciences 

Achilles  Professor  of  History 

Elizabeth  Drew  Professor  of 

English  Language  and  Literature 

Professor  of  Education  and 
Child  Study 

Professor  of  Physics 

Professor  of  Hispanic  Studies 

Charles  N.  Clark  Professor  of 
Government 

Doris  Silbert  Professor  of  Comparative 
Literature 

Professor  of  Philosophy 

Professor  of  French  Language 
and  Literature 

Jtilliam  R.  Kenan,  Jr.  Professor  of  Art 


Professor  of  Economics 

Professor  of  History 

Alice  Pratt  Brown  Professor  of  Art 

Professor  of  Economics 
and  Dean  of  the  College 

Professor  of  Economics 

Professor  of  Mathematics  and 
Director  of  the  Computer  Center 

Professor  of  Music 

Professor  of  English  Language 
and  Literature 

Professor  of  Psychology 

Professor  of  Music 

Professor  of  Hispanic  Studies 
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FACULTY 


Elliot  Melville  Offner,  m.f.a. 

Josephine  Louise  Ott,  ph.d. 

Robert  Torsten  Petersson,  ph.d. 

Paul  Pickrel,  ph.d. 

Charles  Langner  Robertson,  ph.d. 
*Peter  Isaac  Rose,  ph.d. 

Stanley  Rothman,  ph.d. 
Peter  Niles  Rowe,  ph.d. 
Helen  Louise  Russell,  ph.d. 
fWiLLY  Schumann,  ph.d. 

Waltraut  Carola  Seitter,  PH.D. 

Paul  Harold  Seton,  m.d. 

**Denton  McCoy  Snyder,  m.a. 
**Milton  David  Soffer,  ph.d. 
Dorothy  Stahl,  b.mus. 
*Sten  Harold  Stenson,  ph.d. 

Doris  M.  Sumerson,  m.d. 
\James  L.  Sundquist,  m.a. 

fRoBERT  TEGHTSOONIAN,  PH.D. 
fTAITETSU  UNNO,  PH.D. 

**Richard  Preston  Unsworth,  th.m., 
l.h.d.,  s.t.d.  (hon.) 

**William  Hoover  Van  Voris,  ph.d. 


Andrew  W.  Mellon  Professor  of  Art 
and  Printer  to  the  College 

Professor  of  French  Language  and 
Literature 

Professor  of  English  ^Language 
and  Literature 

Professor  of  English  Language 
and  Literature 

Professor  of  Government 

Sophia  Smith  Professor  of  Sociology 
and  Anthropology 

Professor  of  Government 

Professor  of  Government 

Dean  of  Students 

Professor  of  German  Language 
and  Literature 

Eliza  Appleton  Haven  Professor  of 
Astronomy 

Physician,  Psychiatrist,  and  Director 
of  the  Counseling  Services 

Professor  of  Theatre 

Sophia  Smith  Professor  of  Chemistry 

Professor  of  Music 

Professor  of  Religion  and  Biblical 
Literature 

College  Physician 

Adjunct  Professor  of  Government 

Professor  of  Psychology 

Professor  of  1 1  'or  Id  Religions 

Professor  of  Religion  and  Biblical 
Literature  and  Chaplain 

Professor  of  English  Language 
and  Literature 
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FACULTY 


§Giuseppe  Velli,  dottore  in  lettere 

Klemens  von  Klemperer,  PH.D. 
Allen  Weinstein,  ph.d. 
Leo  Weinstein,  ph.d. 
jochanan  h.  a.  wljnhoven,  ph.d. 

R.  Jackson  Wilson,  ph.d. 
Richard  Benjamin  Young,  ph.d. 


Professor  of  Italian  Language 
and  Literature 

L.  Clark  See  lye  Professor  of  History 

Professor  of  History 

Professor  of  Government 

Professor  of  Religion  and  Biblical 
Literature 

Professor  of  History 

Professor  of  English  Language 
and  Literature 


David  R.  Ball,  lic.  es  l.,  docteur  en 
litterature  generale  et  comparee 

Maria  Nemcova  Banerjee,  ph.d. 


Betty  Baum,  m.s.s. 

Rita  May  Benson,  m.s.  in  h.p.e. 

Joel  Bergman,  ph.d. 

Peter  Anthony  Bloom,  ph.d. 

Susan  C.  Bourque,  ph.d. 

Joan  Maxwell  Bramwell,  m.a. 

James  Joseph  Callahan,  ph.d. 
Alice  Rodrigues  Clemente,  ph.d. 

fMARTHA   CLUTE,  A.M. 

David  Warren  Cohen,  ph.d. 

Harold  Allen  Curran,  ph.d. 

§Marie-Jose  Madeleine  Delage, 

lic.  es  l.,  d.e.s.,  docteur  en  histoire 


Associate  Professor  of  French  Language 
and  Literature 

Associate  Professor  of  Russian  Language 
and  Literature 

Student  Counselor  on  the  Eva  Hills 
Eastman  Foundation 

Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Education 

Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 

Associate  Professor  of  Music 

Associate  Professor  of  Government 

Associate  Professor  of  English  Language 
and  Literature  and  Dean  of  the 
Class  of  1978 

Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Associate  Professor  of  Hispanic  Studies 

Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Education 

Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Associate  Professor  of  Geology 

Associate  Professor  of  French  Language 
and  Literature 


*Rosalind  Shaffer  deMille,  m.a. 


Associate  Professor  of  Dance 


FACULTY 


Thomas  Sieger  Derr,  Jr.,  b.d.,  ph.d. 

Margherita  Silvi  Dinale,  dottore 
in  lettere 

Karl  Paul  Donfried,  dr.  theol. 

Eileen  Kathleen  Edelberg,  m.d. 
Herman  Edelberg,  m.d. 
*Dean  Scott  Flower,  ph.d. 

**Peter  Garland,  m.arch. 
Raymond  H.  Giles,  Jr.,  ed.d. 

**Steven  Martin  Goldstein,  ph.d. 
David  Andrew  Haskell,  ph.d. 

*William  Bruce  Hawkins,  ph.d. 
fEDWARD  Joseph  Hill,  m.f.a. 
D.  Dennis  Hudson,  ph.d. 

Lawrence  Alexander  Joseph,  ph.d. 

Henry  Li-hua  Kung,  b.a. 
Thomas  Hastings  Lowry,  ph.d. 
Alan  J.  Marvelli,  ed.d. 


Isabel  S.  Money,  m.d. 
Walter  Morris-Hale,  ph.d. 
**Howard  Allen  Nenner,  ll.b.,  ph.d. 
Caryl  Miriam  Newhof,  m.s.  in  phy.  ed. 
Patricia  Crockett  Olmsted,  a.b. 


Associate  Professor  oj  Religion  and 
Biblical  Literature 

Associate  Professor  of  Italian  Language 
and  Literature 

Associate  Professor  of  Religion  and 
Biblical  Literature 

Associate  Physician 

Associate  Physician 

Associate  Professor  of  English  Language 
and  Literature 

Associate  Professor  of  Art 

Associate  Professor  of  Afro- American 
Studies  and  of  Education  and 
Child  Study 

Associate  Professor  of  Government 

Associate  Professor  in  the  Biological 
Sciences 

Associate  Professor  of  Physics 

Associate  Professor  of  Art 

Associate  Professor  of  Religion 
and  Biblical  Literature 

Associate  Professor  of  French  Language 
and  Literature 

Associate  Professor  of  Chinese  Studies 

Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 

Associate  Professor  of  Education  and 
Director  of  the  Smith  College  - 
Clarke  School  Teacher  Education 
Program  for  the  Deaf 

Associate  Physician 

Associate  Professor  of  Government 

Associate  Professor  of  History 

Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Education 

Associate  Dean  for  Undergraduate  Studies 
and  Dean  of  the  Class  of  1977 
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FACULTY 


Thalia  Alexandra  Pandiri,  ph.d. 

**Kathryn  Pyne  Parsons,  ph.d. 
Ronald  Christopher  Perera,  a.m. 
Jeanne  A.  Powell,  ph.d. 

Peter  Benedict  Pufall,  ph.d. 
Philip  D.  Reid,  ph.d. 

Donald  Baldwin  Reutener,  Jr.,  ph.d. 
Donald  Allen  Robinson,  m.div.,  ph.d. 
**Judith  Lyndal  Ryan,  dr.phil. 

**Helen  E.  Searing,  ph.d. 

Marjorie  Lee  Senechal,  ph.d. 
John  Porter  Sessions,  mus.  m. 
Joan  Hatch  Shapiro,  m.s.s.w. 

fmargaret  l.  shook,  ph.d. 

Harold  Lawrence  Skulsky,  ph.d. 

Malcolm  B.  E.  Smith,  ph.d. 

j.  dledrick  snoek,  ph.d. 

Melvin  Sanford  Steinberg,  ph.d. 
§joachim  w.  stieber,  ph.d. 

Charles  Talbot,  ph.d. 
**Stephen  G.  Tilley,  ph.d. 

Elizabeth  Ann  Tyrrell,  ph.d. 

Hans  Rudolf  Vaget,  ph.d. 


Associate  Professor  of  Classical 
Languages  and  Literatures 

Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy 

Associate  Professor  of  Music 

Associate  Professor  in  the  Biological 
Sciences 

Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 

Associate  Professor  in  the  Biological 
Sciences  and  Director  of  Graduate 
Study 

Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 

Associate  Professor  of  Government 

Associate  Professor  of  German  Language 
and  Literature 

Associate  Professor  of  Art 

Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Associate  Professor  of  Music 

Associate  Professor  of  Sociology 
and  Anthropology 

Associate  Professor  of  English  Language 
and  Literature 

Associate  Professor  of  English  Language 
and  Literature 

Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy 

Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 

Associate  Professor  of  Physics 

Associate  Professor  of  History 

Associate  Professor  of  Art 

Associate  Professor  in  the  Biological 
Sciences 

Associate  Professor  in  the  Biological 
Sciences 

Associate  Professor  of  German  Language 
and  Literature 
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**Frances  Cooper  Volkmann,  ph.d. 
Elizabeth  Gallaher  von  Klemperer, 

PH.D. 

*Ernst  Wallfisch 
fLoRY  Wallfisch 
fPATRiciA  Weed,  ph.d. 

Brian  White,  ph.d. 

William  Petrie  Wittig,  mus.m. 

Igor  Zelljadt,  m.a. 


■[Helen  Elizabeth  Adams,  ph.d. 
Michael  O.  Albertson,  ph.d. 
Mark  Aldrich,  ph.d. 
Anne  Hayes  Bedlington,  ph.d. 
**Leonard  Berkman,  d.f.a. 
Mary  Ellen  Birkett,  ph.d. 

Fletcher  Blanchard  III,  ph.d. 
Ronald  W.  Bolton,  ph.d. 

John  Ballard  Brady,  ph.d. 

Kathleen  Brook,  b.a. 

E.  Bruce  Brooks,  ph.d. 

Phyllis  Cassidy,  ph.d. 

John  M.  Connolly,  ph.d. 
"[Charles  Mann  Cutler,  Jr.,  ph.d. 
**Gretchen  d'Armand,  m.m. 

Donna  Robinson  Divine,  ph.d. 

Thomas  Elder,  m.f.a. 
*Kenneth  Edward  Fearn,  mus.m. 

Yvonne  J.  M.  Freccero,  b.a. 


Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 

Associate  Professor  of  English  Language 
and  Literature 

Associate  Professor  of  Music 

Associate  Professor  of  Music 

Associate  Professor  of  French  Language 
and  Literature 

Associate  Professor  of  Geology 

Associate  Professor  of  Music 

Associate  Professor  of  Russian  Language 
and  Literature 


Assistant  Professor 

Assistant  Professor 

Assistant  Professor 

Assistant  Professor 

Assistant  Professor 

Assistant  Professor 
and  Literature 


of  Mathematics 

of  Mathematics 

of  Economics 

of  Government 

of  Theatre 

of  French  Language 


Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 

in  the  Biological 


Assistant  Professor 
Sciences 

Assistant  Professor 

Assistant  Professor 

Assistant  Professor 

Assistant  Professor 

Assistant  Professor 

Assistant  Professor 

Assistant  Professor 

Assistant  Professor 

Assistant  Professor 

Assistant  Professor 

Registrar 


of  Geology 

of  Economics 

of  History 

of  Mathematics 

of  Philosophy 

of  Hispanic  Studies 

of  Music 

of  Government 

of  Theatre 

of  Music 
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Janice  L.  Freeman,  ph.d. 

Sue  J.  Freeman,  ph.d. 

Joan  H.  Garrett-Goodyear,  ph.d. 

Kenneth  Gordon,  ph.d. 
Beatrice  Gottlieb,  ph.d. 
Adrianne  Greenbaum,  m.m. 
**Justina  Winston  Gregory,  ph.d. 

Elizabeth  Wanning  Harries,  ph.d. 

James  M.  Henle,  ph.d. 
Jean  M.  Higgins,  ph.d. 

Grace  Horowitz,  ph.d. 
Joan  P.  Hutchinson,  ph.d. 
Gerald  Franklin  Hyman,  ph.d. 

Elizabeth  Spencer  Ivey,  ph.d. 

**MoNICA  JAKUC,  M.S. 

fNoRA  Crow  Jaffe,  ph.d. 

James  H.  Johnson,  ph.d. 

Anne  F.  Keppler,  a.b. 

Donald  Keyes,  ph.d. 

Stephen  Wakefield  Kirtley,  ph.d. 

David  Clay  Large,  ph.d. 

Barry  Neil  Leon,  ph.d. 

Charles  Levin,  ph.d. 


Assistant  Professor  of  Education 
and  Child  Study 

Assistant  Professor  of  Education 
and  Child  Study 

Assistant  Professor  of  English  Language 
and  Literature 

Assistant  Professor  of  Economics 

Assistant  Professor  of  History 

Assistant  Professor  of  Music 

Assistant  Professor  of  Classical  Languages 
and  Literatures 

Assistant  Professor  of  English  Language 
and  Literature 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Assistant  Professor  of  Religion  and 
and  Biblical  Literature 

Assistant  Professor  of  Economics 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology 
and  Anthropology 

Assistant  Professor  of  Physics 

Assistant  Professor  of  Music 

Assistant  Professor  of  English  Language 
and  Literature 

Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education 

Director  of  Financial  Aid 

Assistant  Professor  of  Art 

Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry 

Assistant  Professor  of  History 

Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 

Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry 
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FACULTY 


Iole  Fiorillo  Maori,  a.m.,  dottore  in 
lingue  e  letterature  straniere 

Mary  Lynn  McDougall,  ph.d. 

**Jeanne  M.  McFarland,  ph.d. 

Eugenie  Malek,  m.s. 

*Robert  B.  Merritt,  ph.d. 

Karen  Nelson,  m.a. 
Gary  L.  Niswonger,  m.f.a. 
Margaret  Anderson  Olivo,  ph.d. 

Richard  Francis  Olivo,  ph.d. 
William  Allan  Oram,  ph.d. 

*  *Jacquelynne  E.  Parsons,  ph.d. 
John  Pinto,  ph.d. 
Elaine  Bowler  Reid,  ph.d. 
Alan  N.  Rudnitsky,  ph.d. 

tjAMES  J.  SACRE,  PH.D. 

Neal  E.  Salisbury,  ph.d. 
Marilyn  Schuster,  ph.d. 

Bonnie  J.  Sedlak,  ph.d. 

Richard  J.  Sherr,  ph.d. 
Donald  Steven  Siegel,  ed.d. 

Patricia  Lyn  Skarda,  ph.d. 

**John  David  Stokes,  m.f.a. 
**Ann  Marie  Tallman,  ph.d. 


Assistant  Professor  of  Italian  Language 
and  Literature 

Assistant  Professor  of  History 

Assistant  Professor  of  Economics 

Assistant  Professor  of  Music 

Assistant  Professor  in  the  Biological 
Sciences 

Assistant  Professor  of  Economics 

Assistant  Professor  of  Art 

Assistant  Professor  in  the  Biological 
Sciences 

Assistant  Professor  in  the  Biological 
Sciences 

Assistant  Professor  of  English  Language 
and  Literature 

Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 

Assistant  Professor  of  Art 

Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 

Assistant  Professor  of  Education 
and  Child  Study 

Assistant  Professor  of  French  Language 
and  Literature 

Assistant  Professor  of  History 

Assistant  Professor  of  French  Language 
and  Literature 

Assistant  Professor  in  the  Biological 
Sciences 

Assistant  Professor  of  Music 

Assistant  Professor  of  Physical 
Education 

Assistant  Professor  of  English  Language 
and  Literature  and  Secretary  of  the 
Faculty 

Assistant  Professor  of  Art 
Assistant  Professor  of  Geology 
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FACULTY 


**A.  Thomas  Tymoczko,  ph.d. 
Susan  R.  Van  Dyne,  ph.d. 

Stanley  Wagon,  ph.d. 

Gail  Walker,  ph.d. 

Susan  Kay  Waltner,  m.s. 

Donald  Franklin  Wheelock,  m.mus. 

Richard  White,  ph.d. 

Wendy  Joyce  Willett,  m.s.  in  phy.  ed. 

Kay  Beth  Woodard,  ph.d. 

Alexander  Woronzoff,  ph.d. 

Andrew  Zimbalist,  ph.d. 


Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy 

of  English  Language 


Assistant  Professor 
and  Literature 

Assistant  Professor 

Assistant  Professor 

Assistant  Professor 

Assistant  Professor 

Assistant  Professor 

Assistant  Professor 

Assistant  Professor 
and  Literature 


of  Mathematics 

of  Mathematics 

of  Dance 

of  Music 

of  Astronomy 

of  Physical  Education 

of  French  Language 


Assistant  Professor 
and  Literature 


of  Russian  Language 
Assistant  Professor  of  Economics 


fmartha  a.  ackelsberg,  m.a. 
Gregory  Armstrong,  b.s.,  kew  dip. 
Thomas  Travis  Arny,  ph.d. 
Ann  Moss  Burger,  m.a. 
Lale  Aka  Burk,  PH.D. 
John  M.  Buteau,  a.m. 

Jean  P.  Chapman,  b.mus. 

Anthony  Crescione 
**Tom  R.  Dennis,  ph.d. 
William  A.  Dent,  ph.d. 
John  Joseph  Feeney,  m.ed. 
Eloise  Degenring  Finardi,  b.a. 

fBARBARA  BREE  FlSCHER,  ED.D. 


Mario  Gilardino,  b.a. 
1Morris  Golden,  ph.d. 


Lecturer  in  Government 

Lecturer  in  the  Biological  Sciences 

Lecturer  in  Astronomy 

Lecturer  in  Geology 

Lecturer  in  Chemistry 

Lecturer  in  French  Language 
and  Literature 

Lecturer  in  Music  and  in  Education 
and  Child  Study 

Lecturer  in  Dance 

Lecturer  in  Astronomy 

Lecturer  in  Astronomy 

Lecturer  in  Education  and  Child  Study 

Lecturer  in  Music 

Lecturer  in  Education  and  Child  Study 
and  Director  of  the  Smith  College 
Campus  School 

Lecturer  in  Theatre 

Lecturer  in  English  Language 
and  Literature 
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FACULTY 


Paul  F.  Goldsmith,  ph.d. 
Courtney  P.  Gordon,  ph.d. 
Kurtiss  J.  Gordon  ph.d. 
George  S.  Greenstein,  ph.d. 
Janet  Grenzke,  m.a. 
Edward  Robert  Harrison,  f.  inst.  p. 
Christine  Ryan  Hilary,  m.a. 

G.  Richard  Huguenin,  ph.d. 
William  Michael  Irvine,  ph.d. 
Richard  Jones,  m.a. 
fK-AREN  B.  Kepler,  m.a.t. 
Bernard  Krainis 
Natalija  Kuprijanow,  lehrerdiplom 

**Mary  Helen  Laprade,  ph.d. 

Annie  Louaver,  agregee  de  l'universite 

*Ronald  Russell  Macdonald,  m.phil. 

Lucile  Martineau,  a.m.,  m.s.w. 

Francia  McClellan,  M.ED. 
xKen  A.  McIntyre,  ed.d. 

Robert  Michael  Moriarty,  m.ed. 
xRuth  Mortimer,  m.s. 
^ary-Elizabeth  Murdock,  PH.D. 
\James  Porter  O'Connell,  j.d. 

Andrea  Olsen,  m.f.a. 

Marilyn  V.  Patton,  m.f.a. 

Daniel  A.  Peterson,  ph.d. 

Marylin  Martin  Rhie,  ph.d. 


Lecturer  in  Astronomy 

Lecturer  in  Astronomy 

Lecturer  in  Astronomy 

Lecturer  in  Astronomy 

Lecturer  in  Government 

Lecturer  in  Astronomy 

Lecturer  in  English  Language  and 
Literature 

Lecturer  in  Astronomy 

Lecturer  in  Astronomy 

Lecturer  in  Dance 

Lecturer  in  Education  and  Child  Study 

Lecturer  in  Music 

Lecturer  in  Russian  Language 
and  Literature 

Lecturer  in  the  Biological  Sciences  and 
Director  of  the  Science  Center 

Lecturer  in  French  Language  and 
Literature 

Lecturer  in  English  Language 
and  Literature 

Lecturer  in  French  Language 
and  Literature 

Lecturer  in  Dance 

Lecturer  in  Music 

Lecturer  in  Education  and  Child  Study 

Lecturer  in  Art 

Lecturer  in  History 

Lecturer  in  Economics 

Lecturer  in  Dance 

Lecturer  in  Dance 

Lecturer  in  Dance 

Lecturer  in  Art  and  Ada  Howe  Kent 
Lecturer  in  Religion 
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Robert  Rosenbloom,  ph.d. 

Nicholas  Z.  Scoville,  ph.d. 
xPaul  Harold  Seton,  m.d. 

David  E.  Smith,  ph.d. 

Susan  Rumble  Snively,  ph.d. 

1Charles  P.  Staelin,  ph.d. 

John  Stephenson,  m.a. 

Linda  S.  Stewart,  ph.d. 

Katherine  Gabel  Strickland,  m.s.w. 

J.D.,  PH.D. 

Eugene  Tademaru,  ph.d. 
Joseph  H.  Taylor,  ph.d. 
xCathy  Weisman  Topal,  m.a.t. 
David  J.  Van  Blerkom,  ph.d. 
Andrea  Watkins,  m.a. 
Margaret  Skiles  Zelljadt,  ph.d. 


Lecturer  in  Government 

Lecturer  in  Astronomy 

Lecturer  in  History 

Lecturer  in  English  Language  and 
Literature 

Lecturer  in  English  Language  and 
Literature 

Lecturer  in  Economics 

Lecturer  in  Art 

Lecturer  in  Hispanic  Studies 

Lecturer  in  Sociology  and  Anthropology 

Lecturer  in  Astronomy 

Lecturer  in  Astronomy 

Lecturer  in  Education  and  Child  Study 

Lecturer  in  Astronomy 

Lecturer  in  Dance 

Lecturer  in  German  Language  and 

Literature  and  Dean  of  the  Class  of  1980 


ClGDEM  T.  AKKURT,  M.A. 

James  M.  Ault,  m.a. 
Ilona  Bell,  a.b. 

Gertraud  G.  Brodhead,  m.a. 

Johnnella  E.  Butler,  m.a.t. 

Melissa  B.  Cox 

Maceo  Crenshaw  Dailey,  Jr.,  m.s. 

ESTELLE  DlSCH,  M.A. 

Glafyra  Ennis,  PH.D. 
John  R.  Geiger,  b.s. 


Instructor  in  Theatre 

Instructor  in  Sociology  and  Anthropology 

Instructor  in  English  Language  and 
Literature 

Instructor  in  Germanu  Language  and 
and  Literature 

Instructor  in  Afro-American  Studies 
and  Assistant  to  the  Dean 

Instructor  in  Music 
Instructor  in  Afro-American  Studies 
Instructor  in  Sociology  and  Anthropology 
Instructor  in  Hispanic  Studies 
Instructor  in  the  Biological  Sciences 
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Susan  Hallman,  m.f.a. 
Susan  Heideman,  m.f.a. 
Julia  Bell  Hirschberg,  m.a. 
§H.  Jochen  Hoffman,  a.m. 

Krystyna  Helena  Jaworowska 

Peter  W.  Johnson,  m.f.a. 

Alan  Lamborn,  m.a. 

Jaroslaw  Volodymyr  Leshko,  a.m. 

Harriet  David  Lyons,  b.litt. 

Thomas  C.  McGrath,  a.m. 

Dawn  McNutt,  m.s.  in  phy.ed. 

Matsuko  Minegishi,  m.a. 

Pedro  Olcoz-Verdun,  m.a. 

Arthur  Shattuck  Parsons,  m.c.p.,  m.a. 

Lois  B.  Shapiro,  m.m. 

Catherine  H.  Smith,  m.a.,  m.f.a. 

Ruth  Ames  Solie,  m.a. 

Alfred  Souza,  m.f.a. 

Leanna  Standish,  b.a. 


Instructor  in  Theatre 

Instructor  in  Art 

Instructor  in  History 

Instructor  in  German  Language 
and  Literature 

Instructor  in  Astronomy 

Instructor  in  Art 

Instructor  in  Government 

Instructor  in  Art 

Instructor  in  Sociology  and  Anthropology 

Instructor  in  the  Biological  Sciences 

Instructor  in  Physical  Education 

Instructor  in  Japanese 

Instructor  in  Hispanic  Studies 

Instructor  in  Sociology  and  Anthropology 

Instructor  in  Music 

Instructor  in  Theatre 

Instructor  in  Music 

Instructor  in  Art 

Instructor  in  Psychology 


Carol  L.  Alberts,  m.s.  in  phy.ed. 
Joseph  A.  Barber,  ph.d. 

Jean  Chase,  b.s. 
Kathleen  T.  Connell,  b.s. 
David  Dollenmeyer,  b.a. 

Barbara  English  Maris,  d.m.a. 

^oshiko  Nakura,  b.a. 

Marguerite  Schoen,  agregee  de 
l'universite 


Instructor  in 

Instructor  in 
Literature 

Instructor  in 

Instructor  in 

Instructor  in 
Literature 

Instructor  in 

Instructor  in 

Instructor  in 
Literature 


Physical  Education 
Italian  Language  and 

Physical  Education 
Physical  Education 
German  Language  and 

Music 
Music 
French  Language  and 
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Peter  A.  Tscherning,  m.a. 

^retchen  a.  wheelock,  m.phil. 
Karen  Williamson,  a.m. 


Jean  Carl  Cohen,  ph.d. 

Martha  Teghtsoonian,  ph.d. 
Molly  Jahnige,  m.a. 
Claire  P.  Mansur,  a.b. 
Virginia  White,  b.sc. 
Barbara  Fink,  m.a. 


Ellen  J.  Becker,  b.s. 

Irene  Bertozzi,  a.b. 
Alisande  L.  Citron,  a.b. 

Wendy  Coleman,  a.b. 

Stuart  Crocker,  b.a. 

Maryellen  Duffy,  b.s. 

Carla  J.  Haskell,  b.s. 

Michael  Janusz,  b.a. 

Anna  Lewis,  m.a. 

Pamela  W.  Lovell,  a.b. 

Carol  A.  Millett,  a.b. 

Adair  D.  Mulligan,  a.b. 

Lorel  E.  Zar-Kessler,  a.b. 


Instructor  in  Classical  Languages  and 
Literatures 

Instructor  in  Music 

Instructor  in  Dance 


Research  Associate  in  Psychology  and 
Dean  of  the  Class  of  1979 

Research  Associate  in  Psychology 

Assistant  in  Social  Sciences 

Assistant  in  Psychology 

Assistant  in  Chemistry 

Supervisor  of  Student  Teachers 


Teaching  Fellow  in  Education  and 
Child  Study 

Teaching  Fellow  in  Music 

Teaching  Fellow  in  Education  and 
Child  Study 

Teaching  Fellow  in  the  Biological 
Sciences 

Teaching  Fellow  in  Education  and 
Child  Study 

Teaching  Fellow  in  the  Biological 
Sciences 

Teaching  Fellow  in  the  Biological 
Sciences 

Teaching  Fellow  in  the  Biological 
Sciences 

Teaching  Fellow  in  the  Biological 
Sciences 

Teaching  Fellow  in  Education  and 
Child  Study 

Teaching  Fellow  in  Education  and 
Child  Study 

Teaching  Fellow  in  the  Biological 
Sciences 

Teaching  Fellow  in  Education  and 
Child  Study 
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ADMINISTRATION 


OFFICE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

Jill  Ker  Conway,  ph.d.,  d.litt. 
Charles  Henderson,  Jr.,  ph.d. 
Claudia  J.  Kahn,  a.b. 
Erica  Bianchi-Jones,  a.b. 


President 

Assistant  to  the  President 
Secretary  to  the  President 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 


OFFICE  OF  ADMISSION 

Lorna  R.  Blake,  b.a. 
Ave  Marie  McGarry,  m.a. 
Mary  Blanchet  Reutener,  a.b. 
Kathleen  C.  Barnes,  a.b. 
Deborah  J.  Wright,  b.a. 
Elizabeth  C.  Scott,  a.b. 
R.  Cheryl  Donaldson 


Director  of  Admission 
Associate  Director 
Associate  Director 
Assistant  Director 
Assistant  Director 
Assistant  Director 
Assistant  to  the  Director 


THE  CHAPEL 

Richard  Preston  Unsworth,  th.m., 

l.h.d.,  s.t.d.  (hon.)  Chaplain 

Yechiael  Elies  Lander,  b.h.l.,  m.a.  Associate  Chaplain 

Judith  A.  O'Connell,  s.s.j.,  m.s.  Assistant  Chaplain 


COLLEGE  ARCHIVES  AND  THE  SOPHIA  SMITH  COLLECTION 
Mary-Elizabeth  Murdock,  ph.d.  College  Archivist  and  Director  of 


Virginia  Christenson,  a.b. 
Mary  B.  Trott,  m.a. 


The  Sophia  Smith  Collection 
Curator  of  The  Sophia  Smith  Collection 
Assistant  College  Archivist 


OFFICE  OF  THE  DEAN 

George  F.  Mair,  ph.d. 

Patricia  Crockett  Olmsted,  a.b. 

Joan  Maxwell  Bramwell,  m.a. 
Jean  Carl  Cohen,  ph.d. 
Margaret  Skiles  Zelljadt,  ph.d. 

JOHNNELLA  E.    BUTLER,   M.A.T. 


Dean  of  the  College 

Associate  Dean  for  Undergraduate  Studies 

and  Dean  of  the  Class  of  1977 
Dean  of  the  Class  of  1978 
Dean  of  the  Class  of  1979 
Dean  of  the  Class  of  1980 
Assistant  to  the  Dean 


OFFICE  OF  THE  DEAN  OF  STUDENTS 

Helen  Louise  Russell,  ph.d. 
Jane  Cowen  Pafford,  m.s.w. 
James  Vincent  Molloy 


Dean  of  Students 
Assistant  Dean  of  Students 
Director  of  Security 


ADMINISTRATION 


Head  Residents 

Albright  House 

Baldwin  House 

8  Bedford  Terrace  (Graduate  House) 

Capen  House 

Chapin  House 

Clark  House 

Comstock  House 

Cushing  House 

Cutter 

Dawes  House 

Dewey  House 

Eleanor  S.  Duckett  House 

Ellen  Emerson  House 

Franklin  King  House 

Gardiner  House 

Gillett  House 

Haven  and  Wesley  Houses 

Hopkins  Houses 

Hubbard  House 

Jordan  House 

Lamont  House 

Laura  Scales  House 

Lawrence  House 

Martha  Wilson  House 

Mary  Ellen  Chase  and 

Elizabeth  Drew  Houses 
Morris  House 
Morrow  House 
Northrop  House 
Park  House,  Park  Annex  and 

150  Elm  Street 
Parsons  House 
Parsons  Annex 

Sessions  House  and  Sessions  Annex 
Talbot  House 
Tyler  House 

Washburn  House 
Wilder  House 

Ziskind  House 


Sandra  Vivian,  a.b. 
Susan  Bevier,  '77 
Robin  Roy,  a.b. 
Ruth  Sproull,  a.b. 
Robin  Casselberry,  a.b. 
Kathleen  Ahern,  '77 
Josephine  Bonacgorsi,  '77 
Laure  Caillouette,  '77 
Marjorie  Jones,  a.b.,  & 

Daniel  Jones,  b.a. 
Diane  Sylvia,  '77 
Edith  Biggers,  a.b. 
Linda  Lewis,  '77 
Catherine  Senghas,  '77 
Sandra  MacGregor,  '77 
Leslie  Cadoo,  '77 
Janice  Gatty,  ed.m.,  m.e.d. 
Carol  McSheffrey,  '77 
Joann  Montepare,  '77 
Elizabeth  Whittemore,  '77 

Janine  McVay,  '77 
Paula  King,  a.b. 
Catherine  Hunt,  '77 
Nancy  Witham,  '77 

Cass  Shaw,  '77 
Mary  Nelson,  '77 
Julia  McClure,  '77 
Melissa  Miller,  '77 

Renee  Elio,  '77 
Pamela  Myette,  '77 

Sarah  Dinklage,  '77 
Susan  Bunnell,  '77 
Karen  Jones,  a.b.  & 

John  Mackie,  m.div. 
Elaine  Jeveli,  m.a.t.,  m.a. 
Elizabeth  Webster,  a.b.  & 

David  Tardy,  a.b. 
Lucinda  Seigler  Brown,  a.b., 

W'esley  H.  Brown,  b.a. 
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OFFICE  OF  DEVELOPMENT 

Thomas  Albert  Kelley,  Jr.,  m.a. 

Jane  Stuber,  a.b. 

Jean  Elwyn  Henry,  a.b. 

Diane  E.  Yelle,  m.a. 
Paul  C.  Raeder,  m.a. 
Irene  W.  O'Donnell,  a.b. 


Director  of  Development 

Associate  Director 

Development  Officer  for  Foundations  and 

Corporations 
Assistant  Director 
Assistant  Director 
Assistant  to  the  Director 


OFFICE  OF  FINANCIAL  AID 

Anne  Fisher  Keppler,  a.b. 
Judith  Leno,  m.a. 
Martha  Sartain  Crowe,  b.s. 
Karen  Pinkerton  Tatro 


Director  of  Financial  Aid 
Assistant  Director  of  Financial  Aid 
Assistant  for  Student  Employment 
Assistant  for  Loans 


FIVE  COLLEGE  COOPERATION 

E.  Jefferson  Murphy,  ph.d. 
Jackie  Pritzen,  m.a. 

Charles  Henderson,  Jr.,  ph.d. 


Five  College  Coordinator 

Assistant  Coordinator  for  Five  College 

Academic  Programs 
Five  College  Deputy 


OFFICE  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  STUDENTS 


Joan  Maxwell  Bramwell,  m.a. 
Claudia  Lawrence,  b.i.s. 


Chairman  of  the  Committee 
Adviser  to  Foreign  Students 


OFFICE  OF  GRADUATE  STUDY 
Philip  D.  Reid,  ph.d. 


Director  of  Graduate  Study 


HEALTH  SERVICE  AND  INFIRMARY 

Doris  M.  Sumerson,  m.d. 
Paul  Harold  Seton,  m.d. 
Herman  Edelberg,  m.d. 
Isabel  S.  Money,  m.d. 
Eileen  Kathleen  Edelberg,  m.d. 
Betty  Baum,  m.s.s. 
Dorcas  D.  Bowles,  m.s.s. 
Charles  A.  Burch,  m.s.w. 
Nancy  Wolf,  m.s.w. 


College  Physician 
Physician  and  Psychiatrist 
Associate  Physician 
Associate  Physician 
Associate  Physician 
Student  Counselor 
Assistant  Student  Counselor 
Assistant  Student  Counselor 
Assistant  Student  Counselor 
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Kenneth  Anthony  Smith,  m.p.h. 

Ruth  Shaver  Brown 
wllhelmina  poor,  mus.b.,  r.n. 
Anne  M.  Kingsbury,  b.s. 
Barbara  Edwards,  a.r.r.t. 
Jean-Ann  Spencer,  a.s. 


Director  of  Environmental  Health 

and  Safety 
Administrator  of  the  Infirmary 
Director  of  Nursing 
Laboratory  Technician 
X-ray  Technician 
Medical  Record  Technician 


THE  LIBRARY 

Billie  Rae  Bozone,  m.a.l.s. 

Mary  Millward  Ankudowich,  a.b.,  b.s. 

Mary  E.  Courtney,  m.l.s. 

Janice  Bauer  Daily,  a.b. 

Charles  Roger  Davis,  m.s.,  ph.d. 

Karen  J.  Harvey,  m.s.l.s. 

Edith  Margaret  Libby,  a. m.l.s. 

Mary  Drake  McFeely,  m.l.s. 

Ruth  Mortimer,  m.s. 

Ruth  Richason  Richmond,  a.b. 

Mildred  C.  Straka,  m.s. 

David  R.  Vikre,  m.a.l.s. 

Norman  D.  Webster,  m.l.s. 


Librarian 

Librarian,  Werner  Josten  Library 

Head  of  the  Circulation  Department 

Head  of  the  Documents  Department 

Bibliographer 

Art  Librarian 

Head  of  the  Acquisitions  Department 

Head  of  the  Reference  Department 

Curator  of  Rare  Books 

Head  of  the  Accessions  Department 

Head  Cataloger 

Science  Librarian 

Director  of  Technical  Services 


THE  SCIENCE  CENTER 

Mary  Helen  Laprade,  ph.d. 


Director 


THE  SMITH  COLLEGE  MUSEUM  OF  ART 
Charles  Scott  Chetham,  ph.d.  Director 

Betsy  Burns  Jones,  s.b.  Associate  Director  and  Curator  in  the 

Museum 
Colles  Baxter  Assistant  Curator  of  Prints 


OFFICE  OF  THE  REGISTRAR 
Yvonne  J.  M.  Freccero,  b.a. 


Registrar 


OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  COLLEGE 

Mary  E.  McDougle,  a.m.  Secretary  of  the  College 


Ann  E.  Shanahan,  a.b. 


News  Director 


OFFICE  OF  THE  TREASURER 

Robert  Lee  Ellis,  m.b.a.  Treasurer 

Louis  Richard  Morrell,  m.b.a.  Associate  Treasurer 
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Office  of  Administrative  Data  Processing 
Michael  Leon  O'Connell,  b.a. 
James  W.  Watson,  m.b.a. 

Department  of  Buildings  and  Grounds 

William  S.  Gardiner,  b.c.e. 
Joseph  Freeland  Brackett,  b.s. 


Director  of  Data  Processing 
Assistant  Director  and  Senior  Systems 
Analyst 


Director  of  the  Physical  Plant 
Resident  Inspector  of  Construction 


Office  of  the  Business  Manager 

H.  William  Gilbert,  b.a. 
Edward  S.  Kowalski,  aj 
Leroy  Bacon  Clapp 
Dorothy  Haag 
Thomas  F.  O'Connell 
Raymond  J.  Perry 
Frank  P.  Zabawa 


Business  Manager 
Purchasing  Agent 
Manager  of  Central  Stores 
Executive  Housekeeper 
Director  of  Electronics 
Superintendent  of  the  Laundry 
Manager  of  Central  Services 


Office  of  the  Controller 

Charles  Loire  Johnson,  m.b.a. 

Anthony  M.  Symanski,  m.b.a. 
William  Sheehan,  b.b.a. 


Controller 
Chief  Accountant 
Investment  Accountant 


Office  of  Food  Services 
Paul  M.  Garvey,  a.a. 


Director  of  Food  Services 


Department  of  Gardens  and  Grounds 
Gregory  D.  Armstrong,  b.s., 


kew  dip. 


Director  of  the  Botanical  Gardens 


Office  of  Personnel  Services 

Jack  William  Simpkin,  b.s. 
Edward  W.  Hennessy,  a.b. 


Director  of  Personnel  Services 
Employment  Manager 


Office  of  Rental  Properties 
A.  Vincent  Erikson,  b.s. 


Manager  of  Rental  Properties 


THE  VOCATIONAL  OFFICE 

Mary  de  Wolf  Albro,  a.b. 
Caroline  Elizabeth  Seaton,  a.b. 
Alice  W.  Maxfield,  m.a. 


Director  of  the  Vocational  Office 
Associate  Director 
Associate  Director 
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THE  SMITH  COLLEGE  CAMPUS  SCHOOL 


fBARBARA  BREE  FlSCHER,  ED.D. 

Kent  Lewis,  m.a. 

Robert  Peters,  m.a. 

Sarah  Robinson  Bagg,  a.b. 

Martha  Alpert  Batten,  b.a. 

Mary  Ellen  Block,  m.ed. 

Barbara  Klopfer  Bohling,  b.s. 

Marie  Desch,  b.a. 

Eileen  Kathleen  Edelberg,  m.d. 

Claire  Mail  Fortier,  a.m. 

Richard  Gnatek,  b.s. 

Barbara  Green,  a.b. 

Marion  Harward,  a.b. 

Shauneen  Sullivan  Kroll,  a.b. 

Dorothy  Fay  Little 

Margaret  Manuelian,  b.a. 

Patrice  Nelson,  b.a. 

Stephanie  Schamess,  m.s.  ed. 

Caroline  Sly,  m.a. 

Joanne  Thompson,  ed.m. 

Cathy  Weisman  Topal,  m.a.t. 

M.  Elizabeth  Rowe  Waterman,  m.ed. 

Thomas  Weiner 

Paul  Williamson,  b.a. 


Director  of  the  Campus  School 

Acting  Director 

Assistant  Director 

Instrumental  Music  Director 

Elementary 

Early  Tears 

Elementary 

Elementary 

Physician 

French 

Physical  Education  Director 

Music 

Elementary 

Early  Tears 

Instrumental  Music 

Early  Tears 

Elementary 

Early  Tears 

Instrumental  Music 

Early  Tears 

Visual  Arts 

Assistant  Teacher,  Early  Tears 

Elementary 

Elementary-Librarian 
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STANDING  COMMITTEES,   1976-77 


ADMINISTRATIVE  BOARD 

The  Associate  Dean  for  Undergraduate  Studies  {Chair),  the  Dean,  the  Class 
Deans,  the  Registrar,  the  College  Physician,  Charles  Levin,  Arthur  Parsons, 
John  Sessions. 

ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  ON  FACULTY  APPOINTMENTS  (elected) 

Vernon  Harward  (1977),  Donald  Reutener  (1977),  Marjorie  Senechal  (1978), 
Allen  Weinstein  (1978),  Susan  Bourque  (1979),  Hans  Vaget  (1979). 

AID  TO  FACULTY  SCHOLARSHIP  (elected) 

The  Dean  {Chair),  the  President,  the  Assistant  to  the  President,  Jeanne  Powell 
(1977),  Thalia  Pandiri  (1978),  **Frances  Volkmann  (1979),  **John  Burk 
(1980).     Substitutes  for  the  second  semester:    Fred  Leonard,  Hans  Vaget. 

BOARD  OF  ADMISSION 

The  President  {Chair),  the  Dean,  the  Director  of  Admission,  the  Associate  Direc- 
tors of  Admission,  the  Dean  of  Students,  the  Freshman  Class  Dean,  the  incoming 
Freshman  Class  Dean,  the  Registrar,  Mark  Aldrich,  Peter  Bloom,  Johnnella 
Butler,  Allen  Curran,  George  Dimock,  Dilman  Doland,  Karl  Donfried,  Gerald 
Hyman,  Lawrence  Joseph,  Jess  Josephs,  Lester  Little,  Gary  Niswonger, 
William  Oram,  Malcolm  Smith,  Jochanan  Wijnhoven,  Wendy  Willett, 
Jackson  Wilson. 

COLLEGE  PLANNING  AND  RESOURCES  (elected) 

The  President  {Chair),  Trustees:  Dorothy  Marshall,  Wallace  MacCaffrey;  the 
Dean,  the  Treasurer,  the  Director  of  Development,  the  President  of  the  Alumnae 
Association,  the  Chair  of  the  Faculty  Conference  Committee:  Elizabeth  von 
Klemperer  (1977);  Robert  Averitt  (1977),  Robert  Burger  (1978),  Cecelia  Ken- 
yon  (1979),  Vernon  Gotwals  (1980).  The  Executive  Representative  of  the  Stu- 
dent Government  Association:  Sheryl  Roth  '77;  the  President  of  the  Senior 
Class:    Diane  Abeloff  '77;  the  Assistant  to  the  President  (Secretary). 

COMMITTEES  (elected) 

The  President  {Chair),  the  Dean,  **Steven  Goldstein  (1977),  fMargaret  Shook 
(1977),  Allen  Curran  (1979),  Jean  Higgins  (1980).  Substitute  for  the  year: 
David  Ball.  Substitute  for  the  second  semester:  Donald  Robinson.  The  ex- 
panded Committee  includes,  in  addition,  the  Executive  Representative  of  the 
Student  Government  Association:    Sheryl  Roth  '77,  and  three  students. 

EDUCATIONAL  POLICY  (elected) 

The  Dean  {Chair),  the  President,  **Helen  Searing  (1977),  Allen  Weinstein 
(1977),  Jean  Higgins  (1978),  Thalia  Pandiri  (1978),  **Frances  Volkmann 
(1978),  Kenneth  Hellman  (1979),  Lester  Little  (1979),  Elizabeth  von  Klemperer 
(1979).  Substitute  for  the  year:  Janice  Freeman.  Substitutes  for  the  second 
semester:    Helen  Chinoy,  George  de  Villafranca. 


*  *Absent  for  the  second  semester 
fAbsent  for  the  year 
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FACULTY  CONFERENCE  (elected) 

Elizabeth  von  Klemperer  {Chair),  (1977),  Joan  Afferica  (1978),  Adrienne  Auers- 
wald  (1979),  Thomas  Derr  (1980),  Kenneth  Hellman  (1981). 

FACULTY  OFFICES 

Andree  Demay  {Chair),  Erna  Kelley,  Mary  Lynn  McDougall. 

FINANCIAL  AID 

The  President  {Chair),  the  Dean,  the  Dean  of  Students,  the  Director  of  Financial 
Aid,  the  Treasurer,  the  Chair  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Students,  David 
Ball,  Karl  Donfried,  Sue  Freeman. 

FOREIGN  STUDENTS 

Joan  Bramwell  {Chair),  George  Fleck,  Gerald  Hyman,  Jess  Josephs,  Erna  Kelley, 
Iole  Magri,  Igor  Zelljadt. 

GRADUATE  STUDY 

Philip  Reid  {Chair),  Joan  Bramwell,  Helen  Chinoy,  Raymond  Ducharme, 
Robert  Miller,  Stanley  Rothman,  Donald  Siegel,  Susan  Waltner. 

GRIEVANCE  (elected) 

fMartha  Ackelsberg  (1977),  **Howard  Nenner  (1977),  Philip  Reid  (1977), 
Susan  Bourque  (1978),  *  *Jacquelynne  Parsons  (1978).  Alternates:  Mark  Aid- 
rich,  David  Large.     Substitute  for  the  year:    Thomas  Lowry. 

HONORARY  DEGREES 

Klemens  von  Klemperer  {Chair)  (1978),  Paul  Pickrel  (1979),  Elizabeth  Hop- 
kins (1980),  and  three  students. 

HONORS  AND  INDEPENDENT  PROGRAMS 

Jean  Powell  {Chair),  the  President,  the  Dean,  the  Associate  Dean  for  Under- 
graduate Studies,  Donna  Divine,  Myron  Glazer,  Christine  Hilary,  Lester  Little, 
Margaret  Olivo,  Josephine  Ott. 

JUNIPER  LODGE 

Betty  Baum  {Chair),  Murray  Kitely,  Peter  Rowe,  Margaret  Zelljadt. 

LECTURES 

Donald  Robinson  {Chair),  Phyllis  Cassidy,  Bruce  Dahlberg,  Estelle  Disch, 
**Monica  Jakuc,  Robert  Petersson,  Mary  E.  McDougle  (Secretary),  and  five 
students. 

LIBRARY 

Jochanan  Wijnhoven  {Chair),  the  Librarian,  Peter  Bloom,  James  Callahan, 
Kenneth  Gordon,  Donald  Keyes,  Cecelia  Kenyon,  Paul  Pickrel,  Klemens  von 
Klemperer,  and  three  students. 

MARSHALS 

**Lawrence  Fink,  Elizabeth  Tyrrell  (College  Marshals),  Rita  Benson,  Robert 
Haddad,  Walter  Morris-Hale,  Caryl  Newhof,  Dorothy  Stahl,  **William  Van 
Voris. 
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MOTION  PICTURES 

Margherita  Dinale  {Chair),  David  Ball,  Mary  Ellen  Birkctt,  Sue  Freeman,  Julia 
Hirschberg,  Barbara  Schimmel  (Secretary). 

REGISTRATION  OF  STUDENTS 

Caryl  Newhof  (Chair),  the  Registrar,  Raymond  Ducharme,  David  Haskell,  and 
two  students. 

SCIENCE  ADVISORY 

Mary  Laprade  {Chair),  the  Dean,  Michael  Albertson,  Jess  Josephs,  Stephen 
Kirtley,  J.  Diedrick  Snoek. 

STUDENT  AFFAIRS 

The  President  (Chair),  the  Dean,  the  Dean  of  Students,  **Jacquelynne  Parsons, 
**Thomas  Tymoczko;  Executive  Representative  of  the  Student  Government 
Association:  Sheryl  Roth  '77;  Head  of  House  Presidents:  Katherine  Huff  '77; 
Peg  Jordan  '77,  Chris  Lorenzo  '78,  Valerie  Fitch  '79. 

STUDY  ABROAD 

The  Dean  (Chair),  the  President,  the  Associate  Dean  for  Undergraduate  Studies, 
the  Treasurer;  the  Chair  (or  Chair's  delegate)  of  the  Departments  of  French, 
German,  Government,  and  Italian;  Gerald  Hyman,  Mutsuko  Minegishi,  Philipp 
Naegele,  Marjorie  Senechal,  Andrew  Zimbalist. 

TENURE  AND  PROMOTION  (elected) 

The  President  (Chair),  the  Dean,  f Alice  Dickinson  (1977),  Nelly  Hoyt  (1978), 
Elizabeth  Horner  (1979),  fPhilip  Green  (1980),  Peter  Rowe  (1981).  Substitutes 
for  the  year:    Helen  Chinoy,  Jackson  Wilson. 

CHAIRS  OF  ACADEMIC  DIVISIONS 

Division  I:     The  Humanities:     Patricia  Weed 

Division  II:     The  Social  Sciences  and  History:    Peter  Rose 

Division  III:     The  Natural  Sciences  and  Mathematics:    Bruce  Hawkins 
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Smith  College  began  in  the  conscience  of  a  New  England  woman.  The  sum  of 
money  with  which  the  first  land  was  bought,  the  first  buildings  erected,  and  the 
foundations  of  the  endowment  laid  was  the  bequest  of  Sophia  Smith  who,  finding 
herself  at  the  age  of  sixty-five  the  sole  inheritor  of  a  large  fortune,  left  it  for  the 
founding  of  a  college  for  women  because  after  much  perplexity,  deliberation,  and 
advice,  she  had  concluded  that  in  this  way  she  could  best  fulfill  a  moral  obligation. 

The  advice  had  its  inception  in  the  mind  of  a  New  England  minister.  From 
John  Morton  Greene,  Sophia  Smith  received  suggestions  which  she  pondered  and 
discussed,  and  from  among  which  she  finally  accepted  that  which  we  must  acclaim 
as  the  wisest  and  most  beneficent.  The  idea  that  Mr.  Greene  presented  and  Sophia 
Smith  adopted  is  clearly  expressed  in  a  passage  in  Sophia  Smith's  will  that  must  be 
regarded  as  their  joint  production,  drafted  by  him,  amended  and  approved  by  her. 
The  language  is  as  follows: 

I  hereby  make  the  following  provisions  for  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  an  Institution  for  the  higher  education  of  young  women,  with 
the  design  to  furnish  for  my  own  sex  means  and  facilities  for  education 
equal  to  those  which  are  afforded  now  in  our  Colleges  to  young  men. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  by  the  higher  and  more  thorough  Christian  educa- 
tion of  women,  what  are  called  their  "wrongs"  will  be  redressed,  their 
wages  adjusted,  their  weight  of  influence  in  reforming  the  evils  of  society 
will  be  greatly  increased,  as  teachers,  as  writers,  as  mothers,  as  members  of 
society,  their  power  for  good  will  be  incalculably  enlarged. 

Later,  after  enumerating  the  subjects  which  still  form  a  vital  part  of  the  cur- 
riculum of  the  College,  she  adds:  "And  in  such  other  studies  as  coming  times  may 
develop  or  demand  for  the  education  of  women  and  the  progress  of  the  race,  I  would 
have  the  education  suited  to  the  mental  and  physical  wants  of  woman.  It  is  not  my 
design  to  render  my  sex  any  the  less  feminine,  but  to  develop  as  fully  as  may  be  the 
powers  of  womanhood,  and  furnish  women  with  the  means  of  usefulness,  happiness 
and  honor,  now  withheld  from  them."  She  further  directed  that  "without  giving 
preference  to  any  sect  or  denomination,  all  the  education  and  all  the  discipline  shall 
be  pervaded  by  the  Spirit  of  Evangelical  Christian  Religion." 

When  one  considers  what  would  today  be  regarded  as  the  somewhat  narrow  and 
puritanical  type  of  culture  in  which  the  authors  of  these  sentences  were  living,  one 
cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  by  their  wisdom,  liberality,  and  farsightedness.  The 
general  terms  in  which  the  purposes  of  women's  education  are  defined  are  perfectly 
valid  today.  Provision  is  made  for  change  of  outlook  and  development  in  the  scope 
of  education.  While  the  fundamentally  religious  interest  of  the  founder  is  stressed, 
the  College  is  kept  clear  of  entanglement  with  institutional  Christianity. 

I 
It  is  one  thing  to  state  an  ideal  and  give  a  commission,  it  is  another  to  carry  them 
out.     Laurenus  Clark  Seelye  in  1873  undertook  the  presidency  of  the  new  college, 
and  in  1875  Smith  College  was  opened  with  fourteen  students.     His  inaugural  ad- 
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dress  laid  down  the  main  lines  of  educational  policy  on  which  the  new  college  was 
to  run,  and  again  it  is  amazing  to  note  how  little  these  have  to  be  modified  to  describe 
the  College  of  today.  There  is  the  same  high  standard  of  admission,  matching  that 
of  the  best  colleges  for  men,  the  same  breadth  in  the  curriculum,  the  same  interest  in 
literature,  art,  music,  and  what  are  now  classed  as  the  natural  and  social  sciences. 
What  we  are  less  likely  to  note  is  the  faith  needed  to  establish  these  standards  and  to 
stick  to  them  in  an  atmosphere  of  skepticism  and  ridicule. 

For  thirty-five  years  President  Seelye  carried  the  College  forward.  Its  assets  grew 
from  the  original  bequest  of  about  $400,000  to  over  S3, 000, 000;  its  faculty  from 
half  a  dozen  to  one  hundred  twenty-two;  its  student  body  from  fourteen  to  1635; 
its  buildings  from  three  to  thirty-five.  These  figures  are  a  testimony  to  his  remark- 
able financial  and  administrative  ability,  yet  they  are  chiefly  important  as  symbols 
of  a  greater  achievement.  With  few  educational  theories — none  of  them  revolu- 
tionary— he  had  set  going  a  process  for  the  molding  of  the  minds  and  spirits  of  young 
women,  had  supervised  the  process  for  a  generation,  and  had  stamped  upon  several 
thousand  graduates  the  mark  of  his  own  ideals  and  his  own  integrity. 

II 

It  is  hard  to  follow  the  king,  and  the  problem  which  faced  President  Seelye's  suc- 
cessor was  no  easy  one.  The  growth  of  the  College  had  acquired  a  strong  momen- 
tum, and  numbers  increased  of  themselves;  Marion  Le  Roy  Burton's  task  was  to 
perfect  the  organization  for  taking  care  of  these  numbers.  This  meant  the  mod- 
ernizing of  the  business  methods  of  the  administration,  the  improvement  of  the 
ratio  of  instructors  to  students,  the  raising  of  salaries  to  retain  and  improve  the 
staff,  the  providing  of  more  adequate  equipment,  and  the  revision  of  the  curricu- 
lum. The  seven  years  of  his  service  saw  the  further  growth  of  the  College  to  over 
1900  students,  the  increase  of  its  assets  by  over  $1,000,000,  and  substantial  progress 
in  educational  efficiency.  The  business  reorganization  was  well  begun  when  in 
1917  President  Burton  accepted  the  presidency  of  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

Ill 

Now  one  of  the  largest  women's  colleges  in  the  world,  Smith  College  faced  prob- 
lems which  it  shared  with  both  colleges  and  universities.  President  William  Allan 
Neilson  set  about  to  develop  all  the  advantages  which  only  a  large  institution  can 
offer,  and  at  the  same  time  to  avoid  any  disadvantages  which  might  be  inherent  in 
the  size  of  the  institution.  While  the  number  of  instructors  was  constantly  increased, 
the  number  of  students  was  held  to  approximately  two  thousand.  With  the  con- 
struction of  further  dormitories,  each  one  of  them  housing  sixty  or  seventy  students 
in  accordance  with  the  original  "cottage  plan"  of  the  founders,  it  became  possible 
for  all  students  to  live  "on  campus."  An  expanded  administrative  system  provided 
a  separate  Dean  for  each  college  class,  a  staff  of  five  resident  physicians,  and  a  Director 
of  Vocational  Guidance  and  Placement.  In  addition,  the  curriculum  was  revised 
under  President  Neilson's  guidance  in  order  to  provide  a  pattern  still  familiar  in 


Note: — Among  the  sources  of  this  account  are  the  historical  addresses  given  by  President 
William  Allan  Neilson  on  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  and  by  Ada  Gomstock  Notestein  '97 
(former  Dean  of  Smith  and  President  of  Radcliffe)  on  the  Seventy-Fifth  Anniversary 
of  the  College. 
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institutions  throughout  the  country':  a  broad  general  foundation  in  various  fields  of 
knowledge  followed  by  a  more  intensive  study  of  a  major  subject. 

There  were  other  innovations.  The  School  for  Social  Work  resulted  from  a 
suggestion  that  the  College  give  training  in  psychiatric  social  work  and  thus  serve 
in  the  rehabilitation  of  veterans  of  World  War  I.  The  Smith  College  Day  School 
and  the  Elisabeth  Morrow  Morgan  Nursery  School  gave  students  in  education  a 
field  for  observation  and  practice  teaching.  The  Junior  Years  Abroad,  Special 
Honors  programs,  and  interdepartmental  majors  in  science,  landscape  architecture, 
and  theatre  added  variety  and  excitement  to  the  course  of  study. 

Yet  the  great  contribution  of  President  Xeilson's  long  administration  did  not  lie 
in  any  of  these  achievements  or  in  their  sum.  In  his  time  Smith  College  came  to 
be  recognized  in  America  and  abroad  not  only  as  a  reputable  member  of  the  aca- 
demic community  but  as  one  of  the  leading  colleges  of  this  country,  whether  for 
men  or  women.  Its  position  in  the  front  rank  was  established.  Its  size,  its  vigor, 
the  distinction  of  its  faculty,  and  the  ability  of  its  alumnae  were  factors  in  this  recog- 
nition; but  a  certain  statesmanlike  quality  in  its  President  had  much  to  do  with 
bringing  it  to  the  fore  whenever  academic  problems  were  under  discussion.  Wher- 
ever Mr.  Xeilson  went,  his  ability  to  penetrate  to  the  heart  of  a  question  helped  to 
clarify  thinking,  dissipate  prejudice,  and  foster  agreement;  and  the  College  rose  with 
him  in  the  estimation  of  the  educational  world  and  of  the  country. 

IV 

The  fourth  administration  of  Smith  College  began,  like  the  third,  in  a  time  of 
international  conflict,  under  the  cloud  of  wars  and  rumors  of  wars.  President  Xeilson 
retired  at  the  end  of  the  academic  year  1938-39;  during  the  interregnum  Eliza- 
beth Cutter  Morrow  served  her  college  as  Acting  President  and  earned  its  deep 
gratitude.  At  the  opening  of  the  year  1940-41,  President  Herbert  Davis,  formerly 
Professor  of  English  at  the  University  of  Toronto  and  at  Cornell  University,  took  office. 

The  College  went  into  year-round  session  in  order  to  allow  for  acceleration  on  an 
optional  basis;  members  of  the  faculty  and  staff  were  called  into  many  fields  of 
government  service.  The  Navy  Department  invited  Smith  College  to  provide 
facilities  for  the  first  Officers'  Training  Unit  of  the  Women's  Reserve,  and  between 
August,  1942,  and  the  closing  of  the  school  in  January,  1945,  more  than  ninety-five 
hundred  women  received  their  commissions. 

After  the  war,  the  College  returned  to  its  regular  calendar,  and  a  revised  curricu- 
lum proposed  by  a  faculty  committee  was  adopted.  Much-needed  building  projects 
were  carried  out.  Among  them  was  a  new  heating  plant  and  the  establishment  of 
a  student  recreation  hall  which,  at  the  request  of  the  students,  was  named  Davis 
Center  in  honor  of  their  president,  shortly  before  he  left  in  June,  1949,  to  accept  a 
post  at  Oxford  University. 

V 

The  anniversary  year  1949-50  opened  under  President  Benjamin  Fletcher  Wright, 
formerly  Professor  of  Government  at  Harvard  University  and  Chairman  of  that 
University's  Committee  on  General  Education.  The  Inauguration  of  the  President 
and  the  Convocation  in  honor  of  the  seventy-fifth  year,  held  jointly  on  the  19th  and 
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20th  of  October,  were  marked  in  word  and  spirit  by  recognition  not  only  of  the  bril- 
liant record  of  the  past  but  of  a  great  responsibility  toward  the  future.  "Our  legacy 
is  not  narrow  and  confining,"  said  Mr.  Wright.  "The  founders  of  this  College  faced 
their  own  times  with  courage,  and  they  had  confidence  that  later  generations  would 
advance  their  work.  We  shall  be  faithful  to  that  trust  only  if  we  carry  on  our  heri- 
tage in  their  spirit.''  At  the  end  of  the  year  this  confidence  was  notably  demonstrated 
in  the  successful  completion  of  the  Seven  Million  Dollar  Fund  representing  four  years 
of  devoted  effort  on  the  part  of  alumnae,  students,  and  friends  of  the  College. 

Among  the  achievements  of  President  Wright's  administration  were  the  introduc- 
tion of  interdepartmental  courses  and  the  expansion  of  the  honors  program.  In 
spite  of  increasing  financial  burdens  the  economic  situation  of  the  College  was  im- 
proved, faculty  salaries  were  increased,  and  the  College  received  a  large  gift  to  be 
used  for  a  new  faculty  office  and  classroom  building  to  be  named  in  the  President's 
honor.  After  ten  years  in  office.  Mr.  Wright  resigned  in  order  to  resume  teaching 
and  research  in  the  field  of  constitutional  law. 

VI 

The  sixth  administration  of  the  College  was  assumed  in  the  fall  of  1959  by  Professor 
Thomas  Corwin  Mendenhall,  who  came  to  Smith  College  from  the  Department  of 
History  at  Yale  University  where  his  most  recent  administrative  posts  had  been 
Master  of  Berkeley  College  and  Director  of  the  Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching  Program. 

In  President  Mendenhall's  administration,  the  curriculum  was  once  again  reex- 
amined and  revised  to  adjust  it  to  the  changing  needs  of  an  increasingly  well-prepared 
student  body.  No  longer  are  specific  courses  required  for  graduation  and  emphasis 
has  been  placed  on  the  interests  and  capacities  of  the  individual  student,  through 
departmental  honors  programs,  the  Smith  Scholars  program,  and  independent  study. 
Amherst,  Hampshire,  Mount  Holyoke,  and  Smith  Colleges  and  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  have  broadened  their  previously  established  Five  College  Cooperation 
to  make  available  to  their  students  and  faculties  a  variety  of  jointly  sponsored  facili- 
ties and  opportunities  (see  p.  45).  The  Clark  Science  Center  now  provides  the 
College  with  modern  facilities  for  teaching  and  research  in  the  Sciences;  the  Men- 
denhall Center  for  the  Performing  Arts  unites  a  new  theatre  and  studios  for  work  in 
theatrical  production  and  the  dance  with  the  Werner  Josten  Library,  which  serves 
the  Departments  of  Music  and  Theatre.  The  Fine  Arts  Center  furnishes  new  quar- 
ters for  the  Museum  of  Art,  the  Art  Library,  and  both  the  history  and  the  studio 
teaching  programs  of  the  Department  of  Art.  In  January,  1975,  ground  was  broken 
for  the  addition  to  the  Scott  Gymnasium. 

In  1971  the  Augmented  College  Planning  Committee,  including  representatives 
from  the  Faculty,  the  Board  of  Trustees,  the  Students,  the  Alumnae  Association,  and 
the  Administration,  submitted  their  report  on  "Smith  College  and  the  Question  of 
Coeducation."  The  response  was  a  reaffirmation  of  Smith  as  a  women's  college. 
The  College,  by  vote  of  the  Faculty  and  Trustees,  confirmed  that  its  leading  purpose 
is  the  education  of  women,  which  it  finds  to  be  consistent  both  with  the  intention  of 
its  founder  and  with  the  needs  of  the  present  time; 

affirmed  that  experience  with  the  Five  College  and  Twelve  College  Exchanges  has 
shown  that  these  programs  expand  the  academic  opportunities  open  to  Smith  stu- 
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dents  and  offer  many  of  the  advantages  of  coeducation  without  weakening  the  char- 
acter of  the  College  as  an  institution  primarily  for  women; 

decided  to  maintain  the  character  of  the  College  as  predominantly  for  women. 
Men  should  not  be  admitted  to  candidacy  for  the  bachelor's  degree.  Men  admitted 
to  residence  on  the  campus  as  visiting  students  should  be  limited  to  one  year  in  resi- 
dence. The  number  of  men  in  residence  should  continue  to  be  a  distinctively  small 
proportion  of  the  total  number  of  undergraduates; 

agreed  that,  because  of  the  question  of  coeducation  and  other  considerations,  both 
academic  and  financial,  the  College  should  engage  in  the  most  careful  exploration 
with  the  other  colleges  of  the  Valley  of  the  possibility  of  much  closer  cooperation 
than  now  exists,  while  encouraging  each  college  to  maintain  its  own  identity  and 
character; 

resolved  that,  within  the  limitations  set  by  its  principal  commitment  to  under- 
graduate education  and  by  the  financial  resources  available  to  it,  the  College  should 
actively  seek  ways  in  which  it  can  contribute  to  the  further  improvement  of  the  status 
of  women  and  can  encourage  its  students  to  develop  and  exercise  their  full  potential 
as  members  of  society. 

1974-75  marked  the  Centennial  Year  of  Smith  College,  and  in  September,  1974, 
the  seven-year  capital  campaign  goal  of  $45  million  was  achieved  and  surpassed  by 
more  than  SI  million.  In  June,  1975,  Mr.  Mendenhall  retired  after  sixteen  years  in 
office. 

VII 

The  seventh  administration  of  Smith  College,  which  coincided  with  the  beginning 
of  the  College's  second  century,  began  in  the  fall  of  1975  when  Jill  Ker  Conway 
took  office.  President  Conway,  formerly  Vice  President,  Internal  Affairs  at  the 
University  of  Toronto,  is  the  first  woman  to  be  named  President  of  Smith  College. 

The  growth  of  Smith  College  is  evident  enough  in  the  contrast  between  the  small 
beginnings  and  the  present  achievement:  between  the  original  corner  lot  of  thirteen 
acres  and  a  campus  of  400  acres,  including  the  astronomy  observatory  site  in  Whately; 
between  Sophia  Smith's  legacy  of  $400,000  and  total  assets  of  $166,665,226,  between 
the  first  class  of  fourteen  and  the  1975-76  enrollment  of  2,619;  between  the  eleven 
graduates  of  1 879  and  an  alumnae  roster  of  41 ,000.  Expansion  has  meant  no  change 
in  the  ideals  set  for  the  College  by  the  founders  and  carried  on  by  all  the  great  com- 
pany who  have  loved  and  worked  for  Smith  College.  By  putting  quality  first,  by 
coveting  the  best,  by  cherishing  the  values  for  which  the  College  has  always  stood, 
those  who  serve  it  now  are  united  in  devotion  and  in  commitment  with  all  who  have 
served  it  in  the  past.  It  is  this  corporate  loyalty  which  has  always  been,  and  will 
continue  to  be,  the  abiding  strength  of  Smith  College. 
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THE  WILLIAM  ALLAN  NEILSON  CHAIR  OF 
RESEARCH 

The  William  Allan  Neilson  Professorship,  commemorating  President  Neilson's 
profound  concern  for  scholarship  and  research,  has  been  held  by  the  following 
distinguished  scholars: 

Kurt  Koffka,  ph.d.     Psychology.     1927-32. 
G.  Antonio  Borgese,  ph.d.     Comparative  Literature.      1932-35. 

Sir  Herbert  J.  C.  Grierson,  m.a.,  ll.d.,  litt.d.  English.  Second  semester, 1937-38. 
Alfred  Einstein,  dr.  phil.     Music.     First  semester,  1939-40;  1949-50. 
George  Edward  Moore,  d.litt.,  ll.d.     Philosophy.     First  semester,  1940-41. 
Karl  Kelchner  Darrow,  ph.d.     Physics.     Second  semester,  1940-41. 
Carl  Lotus  Becker,  ph.d.,  litt.d.     History.     Second  semester,  1941-42. 
Albert  F.  Blakeslee,  ph.d.,  sc.d.  (hon.)     Botany.     1942-43. 
Edgar  Wind,  ph.d.     Art.     1944-48. 

David  Nichol  Smith,  m.a.,  d.litt.  (hon.),  ll.d.     English.    First  semester,  1946-47. 
David  Mitrany,  ph.d.,  d.sc.     International  Relations.     Second  semester,  1950-51. 
Pieter  Geyl,  litt.d.     History.     Second  semester,  1951-52. 
Wystan  Hugh  Auden,  b.a.     English.     Second  semester,  1952-53. 
Alfred  Kazin,  m.a.     English.     1954-55. 
Harlow  Shapley,  ph.d.,  ll.d.,  sc.d.,  litt.d.,  dr.  (hon.)    Astronomy.    First  semester. 

1956-57. 
Philip  Ellis  Wheelwright,  ph.d.     Philosophy.     Second  semester,  1957-58. 
Karl  Lehmann,  ph.d.     Art.     Second  semester,  1958-59. 
Alvin  Harvey  Hansen,  ph.d.,  ll.d.     Economics.    Second  semester,  1959-60. 
Philippe  Emmanuel  Le  Corbeiller,  dr.-es-sc.  a.m.  (hon.)    Physics.    First  semester, 

1960-61. 
Eudora  Welty,  b.a.,  litt.d.     English.     Second  semester,  1961-62. 
Denes  Bartha,  ph.d.     Music.     Second  semester,  1963-64. 
Dietrich  Gerhard,  ph.d.     History.     First  semester,  1967-68. 
Louis  Frederick  Fieser,  ph.d.,  sc.d.  (hon.),  d.pharm.  (hon.)      Chemistry.      Second 

semester,  1967-68. 
Wolfgang  Stechow,  dr. phil.,  l.h.d.,  d.f.a.  (hon.).     Art.    Second  semester,  1968- 

69. 
Robert  A.  Nisbet,  ph.d.     Sociology  and  Anthropology.     First  semester,  1971-72. 
Louise  Cuyler,  ph.d.    Music.    Second  semester,  1974-75. 
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The  curriculum  and  Faculty  of  the  College  form  an  almost  inseparable  entity  and, 
together  with  able  students,  constitute  the  essential  elements  of  the  College.  Even 
though  these  elements  change  and  the  curriculum  is  revised  and  adjusted  accordingly, 
we  continue  to  believe  in  the  goals  of  a  liberal  arts  education.  The  student  may 
pursue  a  liberal  arts  education  by  taking  courses  in  the  major  fields  of  knowledge: 

Literature,  either  in  English  or  some  other  language,  because  it  is  a  major  form  of 
aesthetic  expression,  contributes  to  our  understanding  of  human  experience,  and 
plays  a  central  role  in  the  development  of  culture; 

Historical  studies,  either  in  history  or  in  historically  oriented  courses  in  art,  music, 
religion,  philosophy,  and  theatre,  because  they  provide  a  perspective  on  the  de- 
velopment of  human  society  and  culture  and  detach  us  from  the  parochialism  of 
the  present; 

Social  science,  because  it  offers  a  systematic  and  critical  inquiry  into  human  nature 
social  institutions,  and  human  relationships; 

Natural  science,  because  of  its  methods,  its  contribution  to  our  understanding  of  the 
world  around  us,  and  its  significance  in  modern  culture; 

Mathematics  and  analytic  philosophy,  because  they  foster  an  understanding  of  the  nature 
and  use  of  formal,  rational  thought; 

The  arts,  because  they  constitute  the  media  through  which  man  has  sought,  through 
the  ages,  to  express  his  deepest  feeling  and  values;  and 

A  foreign  language,  because  it  frees  one  from  the  limits  of  one's  own  tongue,  provides 

access  to  another  culture,  and  makes  possible  communication  outside  one's  own 

society. 

Physical  Education  is  recommended  for  recreation,  health,  and  the  opportunity 
to  develop  skills  that  may  enrich  one's  future  life. 

The  diversity  of  student  interests,  aptitudes,  and  backgrounds,  the  range  and  variety 
of  the  curriculum,  and  the  rapidity  of  change  in  knowledge  and  ways  of  learning 
make  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  prescribe  a  detailed  and  complete  course  of 
study  which  would  implement  these  goals  and  be  appropriate  for  every  student.  The 
requirements  for  the  degree  are  therefore  quite  general  and  allow  much  flexibility 
in  the  design  of  a  course  of  study  leading  to  the  degree. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  DEGREE 

The  requirements  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  from  Smith  College  are  the  com- 
pletion to  a  specified  standard  of  32  semester  courses  of  academic  work  (128  semester 
hours):  9  to  12  of  these  courses  must  be  chosen  to  satisfy  the  requisites  of  the  major 
field,  which  include  a  competence  examination;  16  courses  must  be  outside  the  major. 
For  graduation  the  minimum  standard  of  performance  is  a  cumulative  average  of  C 
in  all  academic  work  and  a  minimum  average  of  C  in  the  senior  year. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  must  complete  at  least  two  years  of  academic  work  in 
residence  at  Smith  College  in  Northampton;  one  of  these  must  be  either  the  junior 
or  senior  year. 
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COURSE  PROGRAMS 

Regular  Course  Programs 

The  normal  course  load  consists  of  four  full  courses  in  each  of  eight  semesters.  The 
minimum  course  load  in  any  semester  is  three  full  courses  (12  semester  course  credits) 
taken  for  regular  letter  grades. 

Major  programs  are  offered  in  all  departments  except  Dance  and  Physical  Educa- 
tion. There  are,  in  addition,  interdepartmental  majors  in  American  Studies,  An- 
cient Studies,  Biochemistry,  and  Comparative  Literature. 

A  student's  program  requires  from  nine  to  twelve  regular  semester  courses  in  a 
departmental  or  interdepartmental  major  and  sixteen  semester  courses  outside  the 
major.  The  remainder  of  the  program,  usually  four  to  seven  semester  courses,  may 
be  elected  at  the  student's  discretion,  inside  or  outside  the  major.  The  student  must 
also  complete  satisfactorily  an  examination  of  competence  which  may  be  a  written 
and/or  oral  examination,  a  paper,  or  a  project;  the  options  differ  and  are  determined 
by  individual  departments.  The  requirements  for  each  major,  including  the  exam- 
ination of  competence,  are  described  at  the  end  of  the  course  listings  for  each  major 
department.  Each  student  must  select  a  major  in  the  fall  or  spring  of  her  sophomore 
year  and  is  thereafter  advised  by  a  faculty  member  from  that  major  department.  If 
the  educational  needs  of  an  individual  student  cannot  be  met  in  any  of  the  specified 
majors,  a  student  may  design  and  undertake  an  interdepartmental  major  sponsored 
by  at  least  two  departments,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Committee  on  Honors 
and  Independent  Programs. 

A  student  may  complete  the  requirements  of  two  departmental  majors  and  have 
both  indicated  on  her  record. 

Accelerated  Course  Programs 

Students  having  a  cumulative  average  of  B  may  request  permission  from  the 
Administrative  Board  to  complete  the  requirements  for  the  degree  in  six  or  seven 
semesters.  Petitions  must  be  filed  with  the  Class  Dean  at  least  two  semesters  before 
the  expected  date  of  graduation.  Four  semesters,  including  two  of  the  final  four 
semesters  of  degree  work,  must  be  completed  in  residence  at  Smith  College  in  North- 
ampton. No  more  than  twelve  semester  hours  of  summer  school  credit  may  be 
counted  toward  the  degree.  No  more  than  one  semester's  credit  may  be  accumulated 
toward  the  degree  through  a  combination  of  Advanced  Placement  and  summer 
school  credit.  Normally  the  requirements  for  the  major  and  the  requirement  of  six- 
teen courses  outside  the  major  must  be  fulfilled  with  Smith  College  or  approved  trans- 
fer credit,  but  not  with  Advanced  Placement  or  summer  school  credit. 

Honors  Program 

A  Departmental  Honors  Program  allows  a  student  with  strong  academic  back- 
ground to  work  with  greater  independence  and  in  greater  depth  in  the  field  of  her 
major.  The  program  allows  for  flexibility  in  the  planning  and  execution  of  the 
major  and,  at  the  same  time,  gives  recognition  to  students  who  do  work  of  high 
quality  in  the  preparation  of  a  thesis  and  in  courses  and  seminars. 

Each  department  has  a  Director  of  Honors,  schedules  its  own  honors  program, 
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and  sets  its  own  conditions  for  admission.  Some  programs  commence  in  the  second 
semester  of  the  sophomore  year,  others  as  late  as  October  1  of  the  senior  year.  The 
requirements  for  the  honors  program  follow  the  description  of  the  major  in  each 
departmental  course  listing.  Interested  students  should  discuss  the  program  with 
the  departmental  Director  of  Honors. 

For  admission  to  the  honors  program  a  student  submits  a  petition  to  her  depart- 
mental Director  of  Honors.  The  Director  forwards  the  petition,  together  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  department,  to  the  Committee  on  Honors  and  Independent 
Programs  for  final  approval. 

Students  in  a  student-designed  interdepartmental  major  may  petition  to  enter  an 
honors  program  in  that  major.  The  petition  for  admission  to  the  honors  program 
must  include  the  advisers'  approval  and  be  presented  in  writing  to  the  Committee 
on  Honors  and  Independent  Programs. 

A  prospective  honors  student  should  provide  evidence  of  a  strong  academic  back- 
ground and  ability  to  work  independently  at  the  level  expected  in  the  program. 

Smith  Scholars  Program 

The  Smith  Scholars  Program  provides  a  framework  within  which  highly  motivated 
and  talented  students  are  allowed  to  spend  one  or  two  years  working  on  projects  of 
their  own  devising,  freed  in  varying  degrees  from  normal  College  requirements. 
Though  highly  selective,  the  program  is  aimed  at  a  wide  variety  of  students:  those 
who  are  unusally  creative,  those  who  are  unusually  well  prepared  to  do  independent 
work  in  a  particular  academic  discipline,  those  who  are  committed  to  either  a  subject 
matter  or  an  approach  that  cuts  across  conventional  disciplines,  and  those  who  have 
the  ability  to  translate  experience  gained  in  work  done  outside  the  College  into 
academic  terms. 

A  student  may  apply  for  admission  to  the  program  at  any  time  between  December 
10  of  her  sophomore  year  and  May  10  of  her  junior  year.  The  student  submits  to 
the  Committee  on  Honors  and  Independent  Programs  a  statement  of  her  program 
and  project,  two  supporting  recommendations  from  instructors  who  have  taught  her 
in  class,  and  an  evaluation  of  her  proposal  and  of  her  capacity  to  complete  it  from  the 
faculty  members  who  will  advise  her. 

The  proportion  of  work  to  be  done  in  normal  courses  by  a  Smith  Scholar  will  be 
decided  jointly  by  the  student,  her  adviser(s),  and  the  Committee. 

Advisers  are  expected  to  submit  to  the  Committee,  each  semester,  evaluations  of 
the  students'  progress.  The  Committee  will  review  these  evaluations  and  may  ask 
a  student  to  withdraw  from  the  Smith  Scholars  Program  and  resume  a  normal  course 
program  if  the  special  project  is  not  progressing  well. 

Work  done  in  the  program  may  result  in  a  thesis,  a  group  of  related  papers,  an 
original  piece  of  work  such  as  a  play,  or  some  combination  of  these. 

The  student's  record,  for  the  period  she  is  in  the  program,  will  include  grades  in 
whatever  courses  she  has  taken,  her  advisers'  evaluation  of  her  performance,  and 
the  Committee's  recommendation  with  respect  to  her  degree. 

Independent  Study 
Juniors  and  seniors,  with  the  approval  of  their  department(s)  and  the  Committee 
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on  Honors  and  Independent  Programs,  may  be  granted  a  maximum  of  one  semester's 
credit  for  independent  study.  Normally  this  study  will  be  pursued  on  the  Smith 
campus  under  the  supervision  of  members  of  the  department (s)  concerned. 

With  the  approval  of  their  department(s)  and  the  Committee  on  Honors  and  Inde- 
pendent Programs,  students  may  be  granted  a  maximum  of  eighl  hours  credit  for 
off-campus  work  and  study.  The  project  must  be  directly  related  to  the  student's 
academic  program,  and  be  supervised  and  evaluated  by  members  of  the  depart- 
ment (s)  concerned. 

The  deadline  for  submission  of  proposals  for  independent  study  is  December  10 
for  a  second  semester  program  and  May  10  for  a  first  semester  program. 


INTERTERM 

The  January  interterm  may  be  a  period  for  reading,  research,  or  concentrated 
study  for  both  students  and  faculty.  Faculty,  students,  or  staff  may  offer  instruction 
or  seminars  or  experimental  projects  in  this  period.  Special  conferences  may  be 
scheduled  and  field  trips  may  be  arranged  at  the  discretion  of  individual  members 
of  the  faculty.  Libraries,  the  language  laboratory,  practice  rooms,  and  physical 
education  facilities  will  remain  open;  research  laboratories,  art  studios,  and  other 
facilities  will  remain  open  at  the  discretion  of  the  departments  concerned.  Students 
may  enroll  in  interterm  courses  offered  at  other  Five  College  institutions.  This 
period  provides  time  for  work  in  libraries,  museums,  and  laboratories  at  locations 
other  than  Smith  College.  Those  departments  offering  competence  examinations 
at  midyear  may  give  them  during  the  last  two  days  of  the  interterm  period. 

No  course  credit  is  given  for  work  done  during  this  period,  at  Smith  or  elsewhere. 


FIVE  COLLEGE  COOPERATION 

Amherst,  Hampshire,  Mount  Holyoke,  and  Smith  Colleges  and  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  have  for  some  time  combined  their  academic  activities  in  selected 
areas  for  the  purpose  of  extending  and  enriching  their  collective  educational  resources. 

A  student  in  good  standing  may  take  a  course  without  additional  cost  at  any  of 
the  other  institutions  if  the  course  is  appropriate  to  the  educational  plan  of  the  stu- 
dent. Approval  must  be  obtained  from  the  student's  adviser  and  Class  Dean.  Per- 
mission of  the  instructor  at  other  campuses  is  required  if  it  is  required  for  students  of 
the  institution  at  which  the  course  is  offered. 

Application  forms  to  elect  a  course  at  one  of  the  other  four  colleges  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Offices  of  the  Class  Deans  and  the  Registrar.  Application  forms 
should  be  submitted  during  the  period  for  advising  and  election  of  courses  for  the 
coming  semester,  a  period  which  occurs  at  least  six  weeks  prior  to  the  beginning  of 
the  semester.  Current  catalogues  of  the  other  institutions  are  available  at  the  Loan 
Desk  in  Neilson  Library,  in  the  Offices  of  the  Class  Deans  and  the  Registrar,  and  in 
the  houses.  Free  bus  transportation  to  and  from  the  institutions  is  available  for  Five 
College  students. 
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Five  College  Courses  are  those  taught  by  Five  College  Faculty  Appointees.  These 
courses  are  listed  on  p.  58  in  this  catalogue.  Cooperative  courses  are  taught  jointly 
by  faculty  members  from  several  colleges,  and  are  usually  approved  and  listed  in  the 
catalogues  of  those  colleges  with  participating  faculty  members.  The  same  applica- 
tion forms  and  approvals  apply  to  Five  College  Courses  and  Cooperative  Courses. 

Students  taking  a  course  at  one  of  the  other  colleges  are,  in  that  course,  subject  to 
the  academic  regulations,  including  the  calendar,  deadlines,  and  academic  honor 
systems,  of  the  host  institution.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  student  to  be  familiar 
with  the  pertinent  regulations  of  the  host  institution,  including  expected  dates  of  ex- 
aminations and  final  grades.  Regulations  governing  changes  in  enrollment  in  Five 
College  Courses  are  posted  on  the  official  bulletin  boards  at  the  beginning  of  each 
semester.  Inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the  Registrar  at  the  appropriate  institu- 
tion. 

Ph.D.  Program 

Under  a  cooperative  Ph.D.  program,  the  degree  is  awarded  by  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  but  the  work  leading  to  the  degree  may  be  taken  in  the  various  in- 
stitutions. Students  interested  in  this  program  should  consult  Mr.  Reid,  Direc- 
tor of  Graduate  Study,  the  Smith  representative  to  the  University  of  Massachusetts 
Graduate  Council. 

HILC  and  WFCR 

The  oldest  and  probably  the  most  important  of  the  cooperative  ventures  is  the 
Hampshire  Inter-Library  Center  (HILC),  a  separate  legal  entity  controlled  by  a 
Board  of  Directors  made  up  of  the  Five  College  Coordinator,  the  five  Librarians, 
and  representatives  from  each  of  the  Faculties.  HILC  is  a  depository  for  research 
materials  and  learned  periodicals  of  a  kind  and  in  a  quantity  well  beyond  the  reach 
of  any  one  of  the  cooperating  libraries  operating  independently.  The  FM  radio 
station  (Western  Massachusetts  Broadcasting  Council,  Inc.,  WFCR  88.5)  is  likewise 
a  legal  entity,  controlled  by  a  Board  of  Directors  made  up  of  representatives  of  the 
cooperating  institutions.  Other  cooperative  activities,  designed  to  give  added 
strength  to  each  individual  institution,  include  a  joint  Astronomy  Department,  a 
Film  Center,  and  a  common  calendar  of  lectures  and  concerts  on  all  the  campuses. 

THE  DUAL  DEGREE  PROGRAM 

IN 

LIBERAL  ARTS  AND  ENGINEERING 

Smith  College,  in  conjunction  with  the  Engineering  School  of  the  University  of 
Massachusetts,  offers  a  5  year  program  leading  to  an  A.B.  degree  at  Smith  and  a 
B.S.  degree  in  Engineering  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts. 

This  program  offers  Smith  students  the  unique  opportunity  to  study  liberal  arts 
and  engineering  simultaneously.  Such  a  dual  program  may  provide  the  breadth  of 
knowledge  needed  in  a  technological  society. 

The  University  offers  programs  in  Chemical,  Civil,  Electrical  and  Computer  En- 
gineering, and  Mechanical  Engineering,  as  well  as  Industrial/Operations  Research. 
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The  degree  requirements  at  Smith  must  be  met  in  the  usual  way. 

In  1976-77  Mrs.  Ivey  will  be  the  academic  adviser  at  Smith  for  this  program. 

SEMESTER  IN  WASHINGTON  PROGRAM 

The  Department  of  Government  offers  the  Semester  in  Washington  Program  dur- 
ing the  first  semester  to  provide  juniors  and  seniors  in  government  or  related  majors 
with  an  opportunity  to  study  the  processes  by  which  public  policy  is  made  and  im- 
plemented at  the  national  level.  The  program  is  described  in  detail  on  pages  160- 
161. 

SMITH  COLLEGE  JUNIOR  YEAR  ABROAD  PROGRAMS 

Each  year  a  group  of  students  in  good  standing  and  with  sufficient  language 
training  are  selected,  from  those  who  apply,  to  spend  a  full  year  in  certain  foreign 
countries  in  groups  directed  by  members  of  the  Smith  College  Faculty.  Qualified 
students  from  other  colleges  may  also  be  admitted  to  the  groups.  The  program 
normally  includes  a  full  year;  Smith  College  credit  is  not  given  for  the  first  semester 
only. 

The  Smith  College  Junior  Year  Abroad  programs  provide  students  in  a  wide 
variety  of  majors  the  opportunity  for  study  and  research  in  foreign  countries.  The 
majority  of  those  who  go  to  France  specialize  in  French  or  comparative  literature, 
history,  art  history,  or  studio  art.  Students  majoring  in  classics,  music,  or  one  of  the 
social  sciences  may  also  join  this  group.  The  program  in  Italy  is  intended  for  stu- 
dents of  literature,  language,  history,  or  art,  and  also  for  those  interested  in  music, 
religion,  government,  philosophy,  or  comparative  literature.  The  program  in  Geneva 
is  primarily  for  students  in  government,  economics,  sociology,  or  history,  with  em- 
phasis on  international  relations.  The  program  in  Germany  is  open  to  students  in 
almost  any  major  field  of  study,  and  a  wide  variety  of  courses  is  available:  art  (studio 
and  history),  biology,  history,  mathematics,  music  history,  philosophy,  physics,  psy- 
chology, religion,  and  sociology.  These  are  the  areas  in  which  courses  are  usually 
available,  but  other  majors  who  have  adequate  preparation  in  the  language  may 
apply  for  admission  to  a  given  Junior  Year  Abroad  Program  with  the  consent  of  the 
department  of  the  major.  An  Honors  candidate  should  consult  the  Director  of 
Honors  in  her  department  before  applying  to  go  abroad.  In  some  departments 
students  who  spend  the  junior  year  abroad  may  apply  for  admission  to  the  Honors 
program  at  the  beginning  of  the  senior  year. 

The  Junior  Year  Abroad  programs  are  planned  to  afford  as  rich  an  opportunity 
as  possible  to  observe  and  study  the  countries  visited.  During  vacations  students  are 
free  to  travel,  although  by  special  arrangement  they  may  stay  in  residence  if  they 
prefer.  During  the  academic  year  some  students  reside  with  local  families,  and  others 
live  in  student  dormitories  or  approved  housing  when  available. 

Applications,  accompanied  by  approval  from  parents,  must  be  filed  by  February  1 
with  the  Committee  on  Study  Abroad.  Applications  from  students  in  colleges  other 
than  Smith  must  be  accompanied  by  a  fee  of  $10,  which  is  not  refunded.  The  selec- 
tion of  members  for  each  group  is  determined  by  a  special  faculty  committee.  Mem- 
bers of  the  group  must  meet  the  health  requirements  set  by  the  College  Physician. 
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The  Directors  of  the  groups  oversee  the  academic  programs  and  the  general  welfare 
of  the  students.  The  details  of  group  procedures  are  worked  out  with  student  com- 
mittees, the  social  regulations  in  each  case  adapted  to  the  customs  of  the  country. 
The  supervision  of  the  Director  ends  with  the  close  of  the  academic  year. 

For  1976-77  the  comprehensive  fee  covering  tuition,  room,  and  board  is  $5,400  for 
the  program  in  France,  Germany,  and  Italy.  For  the  Geneva  program  the  compre- 
hensive fee  for  tuition  and  room  is  $4,600  and  meal  costs  are  assumed  by  the  student. 
Travel  and  incidental  expenses  vary  according  to  individual  tastes  and  plans.  A 
deposit  of  $100  payable  within  30  days  by  students  who  have  been  provisionally 
accepted,  is  credited  on  the  second  semester  bill  but  is  not  refunded  unless  written 
notice  of  withdrawal  from  a  group  is  received  before  May  15.  Payment  for  the 
first  semester  should  be  made  by  July  10;  for  the  second  semester,  by  December 
10.  Checks  should  be  sent  to  the  Controller  of  Smith  College,  Northampton,  Massa- 
chusetts 01060. 

Neither  the  College  nor  the  Director  accepts  any  responsibility  for  personal  injury 
to  members  of  a  group  or  for  damage  to  or  loss  of  property.  The  College  offers  a 
health  insurance  program  in  which  participation  is  required  unless  the  student  has 
protection  under  another  plan  and  furnishes  the  Treasurer's  Office  with  the  name 
and  address  of  the  insurance  carrier  and  the  student's  membership  number. 

FRANCE 

The  program  in  France  begins  in  Aix-en-Provence  with  a  six-week  period  devoted 
to  intensive  work  in  the  language,  supplemented  by  courses,  lectures,  and  excursions 
to  several  Provencal  cities.  At  the  opening  of  the  French  academic  year  the  group 
goes  to  Paris.  Students  attend  regular  university  courses  at  the  Institut  d'Art  et 
d'Archeologie,  the  Institut  d'Etudes  Politiques,  the  Sorbonne  (Paris  IV),  the  Ecole 
des  Beaux  Arts,  etc.  These  may  be  supplemented  by  special  tutorials.  A  few  courses 
or  seminars  are  arranged  exclusively  for  Smith  students,  sometimes  in  conjunction 
with  lectures  at  the  College  de  France  or  the  Ecole  des  Hautes  Etudes.  The  mini- 
mum language  requirement  is  normally  two  years  of  college  French. 

GENEVA 

The  Junior  Year  in  Geneva  is  international  in  orientation  and  does  not  focus  on 
the  history  and  culture  of  a  single  country.  The  program  offers  unique  opportunities 
to  majors  in  government,  history,  economics,  sociology,  and  anthropology.  Courses 
may  be  taken  at  the  University  of  Geneva  and  its  associated  institutes,  where  the 
present  and  past  role  of  Geneva  as  a  center  of  international  organizations  is  con- 
sciously fostered.  Students  are  fully  immatriculated  at  the  University  of  Geneva 
and  enjoy  the  privilege  of  taking  courses  at  its  associated  institutes.  The  international 
character  of  studies  at  Geneva  is  also  rellected  in  the  availability  of  courses  in  com- 
parative literature  and  in  the  history  of  art.  The  faculties  include  some  of  the  fore- 
most scholars  in  these  fields.  Other  exceptional  opportunities  include  rich  holdings 
of  the  museums  of  Geneva  (western  as  well  as  oriental),  and  the  distinguished  range 
of  course  offerings  on  theology  and  the  study  of  classical  antiquity. 
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The  academic  year  at  Geneva  begins  late  in  October  and  continues  to  early  July. 
Students  in  the  program  attend  a  preliminary  five-week  session  of  intensive  training 
in  language  at  Paris  (from  early  September  until  mid-October).  Since  classes  at 
Geneva  are  conducted  in  French,  students  are  expected  to  have  an  excellent  corn- 
man  of  the  language.  Normally,  the  minimum  language  requirement  is  two  years 
of  college  French. 

GERMANY 

The  academic  year  in  Germany  consists  of  two  semesters  (winter  semester  from 
mid-October  to  mid-February  and  summer  semester  from  mid-April  to  mid-July) 
separated  by  a  two-month  vacation  during  which  students  are  free  to  travel.  The 
winter  semester  is  preceded  by  a  six-week  orientation  program  in  Hamburg  provid- 
ing language  review,  an  introduction  to  current  affairs  and  to  Hamburg,  and  excur- 
sions to  the  north  of  Germany  and  to  Munich.  During  the  academic  year,  the  stu- 
dents are  fully  matriculated  at  the  University  of  Hamburg.  They  attend  the  regular 
courses  offered  by  the  University  and  special  tutorials  coordinated  with  the  course 
work.  The  program  is  open  to  students  with  almost  any  major  field  of  study,  and  a 
wide  variety  of  courses  is  available:  art  (studio  and  history),  biology,  history,  mathe- 
matics, music  history,  philosophy,  physics,  psychology,  religion,  and  sociology. 

ITALY 

The  year  in  Florence  begins  with  a  month  of  intensive  work  in  the  Italian  language. 
Classes  in  art  history,  literature,  and  history  are  also  given  to  prepare  students  for 
the  more  specialized  work  of  the  academic  year.  In  October  the  students  are  fully 
matriculated  at  the  University,  together  with  Italian  students.  Students  may  elect 
courses  offered  especially  for  Smith  by  University  professors,  as  well  as  the  regular 
University  courses.  Thus  a  great  variety  of  subjects  is  available.  In  addition  to  the 
traditional  courses  in  art  history,  literature,  and  history,  other  fields  of  study  include 
music,  religion,  government,  philosophy,  and  comparative  literature.  The  students 
live  in  private  homes  chosen  by  the  College.  The  minimum  language  requirement 
is  normally  two  years  of  college  Italian. 

OTHER  FOREIGN  STUDY  PROGRAMS 

STUDY  IN  SPANISH-SPEAKING  COUNTRIES 

The  needs  for  study  in  Spanish-speaking  countries  now  cover  a  wide  range;  stu- 
dents in  language  and  literature,  history,  government,  art,  sociology,  or  anthropology 
may  have  interests  centered  in  Spain  or  Latin  America.  The  Committee  on  Study 
Abroad  attempts  to  identify  appropriate  centers  for  study  in  Spain,  Mexico,  and 
South  America.  A  student  wishing  to  study  for  a  year  in  a  Spanish-speaking  country 
should  consult  with  her  major  adviser  and  department  Chair  as  well  as  the  approp- 
riate departmental  advisers  on  study  abroad.  Proposals  must  be  approved  by  the 
Committee  on  Study  Abroad. 
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Programs  for  study  in  Spain  and  Mexico  are  appropriate  for  the  junior  year. 
Students  interested  in  one  of  these  programs  should  submit  their  proposals  to  the 
Committee  on  Study  Abroad  not  later  than  February  1  of  the  preceding  year.  The 
program  of  study  in  South  America  is  designed  for  the  second  semester  of  the  sopho- 
more year  through  the  first  semester  of  the  junior  year.  Students  interested  in  this 
program  should  submit  their  proposals  to  the  Committee  on  Study  Abroad  not  later 
than  October  15. 

THE  JUNIOR  YEAR  IN  LEICESTER,     ENGLAND 

A  limited  number  of  qualified  students  majoring  in  sociology  may  spend  their 
junior  year  at  the  University  of  Leicester  in  England.  They  live  in  university7  halls 
of  residence  and  follow  the  regular  program  of  lectures,  seminars,  and  tutorials  re- 
quired of  sociology  students  at  Leicester.  A  member  of  the  University's  faculty 
serves  as  adviser  to  Smith  College  students. 

These  students  are  on  leave  from  Smith  College  and  are  responsible  for  their  own 
financial  arrangements. 


STUDY  IN  AFRICA 

Students  interested  in  studying  at  an  African  university  should  see  Mrs.  Olmsted, 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  Committee  on  Study  Abroad,  and  Mr.  Morris-Hale, 
Department  of  Government,  who  will  assist  in  making  arrangements. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE  CENTER  FOR  CLASSICAL  STUDIES  IN  ROME 

Smith  College  is  one  of  a  number  of  American  colleges  and  universities  which 
participate  in  this  Center.  Qualified  majors  in  classics,  ancient  studies,  and  art 
history  may  spend  one  semester  of  their  junior  (or,  in  some  cases,  sophomore)  year 
at  the  Center  and  obtain  full  credit  toward  their  degree  for  work  satisfactorily  com- 
pleted. The  curriculum  includes  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek  literature,  Greek 
and  Roman  history,  ancient  art  and  archaeology,  and  field  trips  through  Italy  and 
Greece.  The  faculty  of  the  Center  is  composed  of  members  of  the  faculties  of  the 
participating  institutions.     Instruction  is  in  English. 

Admission  to  the  program  is  limited  to  students  who  have  a  cumulative  average 
of  B.  Classics  majors  must  have  completed  the  equivalent  of  at  least  four  semesters 
of  college-level  Latin  and  two  of  Greek.  The  fee  of  approximately  $2,500  includes 
tuition,  room  and  board  at  the  Center,  the  major  share  of  costs  for  trips  outside 
Rome,  and  ordinary  medical  services.  The  expense  of  additional  travel  and  the 
return  to  the  United  States  is  approximately  $800.  Scholarship  assistance  from  the 
Center  is  available. 

Interested  students  should  consult  Mr.  Henderson,  Department  of  Classical  Lan- 
guages and  Literatures,  and  Mrs.  Olmsted,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Committee  on 
Study  Abroad,  as  early  as  possible. 
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THE  ASSOCIATED   KYOTO   PROGRAM 

The  College  is  one  of  the  sponsors  of  The  Associated  Kyoto  Program.  Kyoto, 
Japan's  ancient  capital,  offers  an  unparalleled  milieu  for  the  study  of  Japanese 
civilization.  The  year  is  divided  into  two  twelve-week  semesters;  thus  there  is  ample 
time  for  independent  study  and  for  travel  to  other  parts  of  Japan  and  East  Asia. 
Students  should  submit  proposals  to  the  Committee  on  Study  Abroad  no  later  than 
February  1.  Interested  students  should  consult  Mrs.  Olmsted,  Executive  Secretary 
of  the  Committee  on  Study  Abroad. 

HISTORY  OF  ART  SUMMER  COURSES  IN  EUROPE 

The  Department  of  Art  offers  history  of  art  summer  courses  in  Europe.  A  com- 
prehensive fee  covers  tuition,  room,  and  board,  and  there  is  a  non-refundable  deposit 
of  $50  for  each  course.  Students  should  consult  the  department  and  its  course  listings 
about  specific  offerings. 

OTHER  STUDY  ABROAD 

Students  who  wish  to  study  abroad  in  programs  other  than  those  described  above 
or  who  independently  gain  admission  to  a  foreign  university  should  consult  Mrs. 
Olmsted,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Committee  on  Study  Abroad,  concerning  pro- 
cedures for  leaves  of  absence  and  evaluation  of  transfer  credit. 

STUDY  AT  PREDOMINANTLY  BLACK  COLLEGES 

Interested  students  may  apply  for  a  year's  study  at  one  of  the  following  institutions: 
Howard  University,  North  Carolina  Central  University,  Spelman  College,  and 
Tougaloo  College.  Students  who  are  accepted  are  expected  to  comply  with  the  aca- 
demic and  social  regulations  of  that  institution.  The  course  program  to  be  followed 
at  the  host  institution  must  have  the  approval  of  the  student's  major  adviser  at  Smith 
College,  or,  in  the  case  of  sophomores  who  have  not  yet  declared  a  major,  the  Class 
Dean.  Application  forms  are  available  in  the  Office  of  the  Class  Deans  and  must 
be  filed  by  February  1  preceding  the  year  away  from  Smith  College. 

TWELVE  COLLEGE  EXCHANGE  PROGRAM 

Smith  College  participates  in  an  exchange  program  with  the  following  colleges: 
Amherst,  Bowdoin,  Connecticut,  Dartmouth,  Mount  Holyoke,  Trinity,  Vassar, 
Wellesley,  Wesleyan,  Wheaton,  and  Williams.  The  exchange  is  open  to  all  students 
in  good  standing  but  is  intended  primarily  for  the  junior  year.  Only  in  exceptional 
cases  will  requests  for  a  one  semester  exchange  be  approved.  Normally  students 
participating  in  the  program  may  not  transfer  to  the  host  institution  at  the  end  of 
their  stay  there. 

A  student  accepted  into  the  program  is  expected  to  pay  the  fees  set  by  the  host 
institution  and  to  comply  with  the  financial,  social,  and  academic  regulations  of 
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that  institution.  The  course  of  study  to  be  followed  at  the  host  institution  must 
have  the  approval  of  the  student's  major  adviser  at  Smith  College  or,  in  the  case  of 
sophomores  who  have  not  yet  declared  a  major,  the  Class  Dean. 

Application  forms  are  available  through  the  Office  of  the  Class  Deans. 

ELECTION  OF  COURSES 

Each  student  is  expected  to  be  familiar  with  all  regulations  governing  the  curricu- 
lum and  is  responsible  for  planning  a  course  of  study  in  accordance  with  those  regu- 
lations and  the  requirements  for  the  degree. 

SEMESTER  COURSE  LOAD 

The  normal  course  load  consists  of  four  full  courses  taken  in  each  of  eight  semesters 
at  Smith.  The  minimum  course  load  in  any  semester  is  three  full  courses  (12  se- 
mester course  credits)  taken  for  regular  letter  grades. 

The  option  to  take  less  than  the  normal  four-course  program  in  a  semester  is  limited 
by  the  following  restrictions: 

A  departmental  Honors  student  is  expected  to  take  at  least  32  credit  hours  in  her 
senior  year,  including  Honors  and  thesis  credit. 

A  student  studying  in  a  Smith  College  Junior  Year  Abroad  Program  is  required 
to  carry  a  course  load  of  at  least  32  credit  hours  for  the  academic  year. 

Introductory  level  courses  in  performance  in  the  Department  of  Music  must  be 
taken  above  a  regular  jour-course  program  and  are  counted  as  half-courses. 

A  student  enters  the  senior  year  after  completion  of  a  minimum  of  six  semesters 
and  attainment  of  24  semester  courses  (96)  hours  of  Smith  College  or  approved 
transfer  credit. 

GRADING  OPTIONS 

A  course  may  be  taken  for  a  Satisfactory/Unsatisfactory  grade,  providing: 

1)  the  instructor  approves  the  option; 

2)  the  student  declares  the  grading  option  by  the  end  of  the  fourth  week  of  classes 
Wednesday,  October  6,  in  the  first  semester,  and  Wednesday,  February  23,  in 
the  second  semester); 

3)  the  student  is  carrying  three  courses  for  regular  letter  grades  in  that  semester. 
Satisfactory  is  equivalent  to  a  C-  minus  or  better  grade. 

CHANGES  IN  COURSE  REGISTRATION 

During  the  first  ten  class  days  (up  to  Wednesday,  September  22,  in  the  first  semester, 
and  Wednesday,  February  9,  in  the  second  semester)  a  student  may  drop  or  enter  a 
course  with  the  approval  of  the  adviser. 

After  the  first  ten  class  days: 

A.  A  student  may  enter  a  course  up  to  the  end  of  the  fourth  week  of  classes  (Wednes- 
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day,  October  6,  in  the  first  semester,  and  Wednesday,  February  23  in  the  second 
semester)  with  the  permission  of  the  instructor,  the  adviser,  and  the  Class  Dean. 

B.  A  student  may  drop  a  course  up  to  20  class  days  before  the  last  day  of  classes 
(Wednesday,  November  17,  in  the  first  semester,  and  Thursday,  April  7,  in  the  sec- 
ond semester): 

1)  after  consultation  with  the  instructor; 

2)  with  the  approval  of  the  adviser  and  the  Class  Dean; 

3)  provided  that  at  least  three  other  courses  are  being  carried  for  regular  letter 
grades. 

A  course  dropped  prior  to  the  last  20  class  days  will  not  appear  on  the  student's 
permanent  record. 

A  student  who  wishes  to  drop  a  seminar  or  course  with  limited  enrollment  should 
do  so  at  the  earliest  possible  time  so  that  another  student  may  take  advantage  of  the 
opening.  Because  the  organization  and  operation  of  such  courses  is  often  critically 
dependent  on  the  students  enrolled,  the  instructor  may  refuse  permission  to  drop 
the  course  after  the  first  ten  class  days. 

Regulations  governing  changes  in  enrollment  in  courses  in  one  of  the  other  four 
colleges  may  be  more  restrictive  than  the  above.  Other  colleges'  regulations  are 
posted  on  the  official  bulletin  board  at  the  beginning  of  each  semester. 

PREREQUISITES  AND  PERMISSIONS 

Admission  to  certain  courses  as  indicated  in  the  course  descriptions  requires  per- 
mission of  the  instructor  and/or  the  Chair  of  the  department. 

A  student  who  does  not  have  the  prerequisites  for  a  course  may  elect  it  only  with 
the  permission  of  the  instructor  and  the  Chair  of  the  department  in  which  the  course 
is  offered. 

Permission  of  the  Administrative  Board  is  required  to  enter  or  drop  a  year  course 
at  midyear.  The  petition  must  be  submitted  to  the  instructor  of  the  course  and  the 
Chair  of  the  department  concerned  before  it  is  filed  with  the  Class  Dean. 

Seminars  are  open,  by  permission  of  the  instructor,  to  juniors  and  seniors  only. 
A  student  not  enrolled  in  a  Departmental  Honors  Program  must  petition  the  Ad- 
ministrative Board  through  her  Class  Dean  in  order  to  elect  more  than  one  seminar 
in  a  semester.  Seminars  are  limited  to  twelve  undergraduate  students.  If  graduate 
students  are  admitted  the  seminar  may  total  fourteen  students.  Seminars  conducted 
by  more  than  one  faculty  member  may  include  up  to  a  total  of  sixteen  graduate  and 
undergraduate  students.  If  enrollment  exceeds  this  number,  the  instructor  will 
select  the  best  qualified  applicants. 

Permission  of  the  instructor  and  the  Chair  of  the  department  concerned  is  required 
for  the  election  of  Special  Studies.  Special  Studies  are  normally  open  only  to  quali- 
fied juniors  and  seniors  with  the  permission  of  the  instructor  and  the  Chair  of  the 
department  concerned. 

A  matriculated  student  may  audit  a  course  on  a  regular  or  occasional  basis  if  space 
is  available  and  the  permission  of  the  instructor  is  obtained. 
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SHORTAGE  OF  HOURS 

A  shortage  of  hours  incurred  through  failure  or  by  dropping  a  course  for  reasons 
of  health  may  be  made  up  by  an  equivalent  amount  of  work  carried  above  the  normal 
four-course  program  or  with  approved  summer  school  courses  accepted  for  credit 
toward  the  Smith  College  degree.  In  the  case  of  a  shortage  of  hours  incurred  through 
failure  the  work  must  be  in  a  course  at  the  same  or  a  higher  level.  No  more  than 
twelve  hours  of  summer  school  credit  may  be  accepted  toward  the  degree. 

Summer  school  credit  may  not  be  used  to  supplement  a  minimum  course  load. 

A  student  enters  her  senior  year  after  completion  of  a  minimum  of  six  semesters 
and  attainment  of  24  semester  courses  (96  hours)  of  Smith  College  or  approved 
transfer  credit. 

LEAVES  OF  ABSENCE  AND  ABSENCE  FROM  CAMPUS 

Students  in  good  standing  who  wish  to  be  away  from  the  College  for  personal 
reasons,  or  to  attend  another  college  or  university,  may  take  a  leave  of  absence  for 
a  first  semester  or  for  a  full  academic  year.  A  request  for  a  leave  of  absence  must 
be  filed  with  the  student's  Class  Dean  before  March  15  of  the  year  preceding  the 
leave.  A  student  in  good  standing  who  wishes  to  complete  her  senior  year  at  another 
undergraduate  institution  must  petition  the  Administrative  Board.  The  petition  must 
include  a  plan  for  the  satisfactory  completion  of  the  requirements  of  the  major,  and 
a  recommendation  from  the  department  of  the  major. 

A  student  who  is  absent  from  College  for  more  than  six  weeks  in  any  semester  in 
which  she  is  registered  may  not  receive  credit  for  the  work  of  that  semester. 

A  student  whose  college  work  or  conduct  is  deemed  unsatisfactory  is  subject  to  separation  from 
the  College  upon  the  recommendation  of  this  action  to  the  President  by  the  Administrative  Board, 
the  Honor  Board,  the  Judicial  Board,  or  the  Committee  on  Student  Affairs. 

WITHDRAWAL  AND  READMISSION 

A  student  who  plans  to  withdraw  from  the  College  should  notify  the  Class  Dean. 
When  notice  of  withdrawal  for  the  coming  semester  is  given  before  June  30  or  Decem- 
ber 1,  the  student's  general  deposit  (SI 00)  is  refunded. 

A  student  who  has  withdrawn  from  Smith  College  may  apply  to  the  Administra- 
tive Board  for  readmission.  Application  for  readmission  in  September  should  be 
sent  to  the  Registrar  before  March  1 ;  for  readmission  in  January,  before  December  1. 

In  general,  students  who  have  withdrawn  from  college  at  the  end  of  the  first  semes- 
ter will  be  permitted  to  return  only  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  semester  of  a  sub- 
sequent year. 

THE  AGE  OF  MAJORITY 

Under  Massachusetts  law,  the  age  of  majority  is  18  and  carries  full  adult  rights 
and  responsibilities.  The  College  communicates  directly  with  students  in  matters 
concerning  grades,  academic  credit,  and  academic  standing.  At  the  request  of  the 
student,  information  pertaining  to  these  matters  will  be  provided  to  parents  and 
guardians. 
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Explanation  of  Symbols  and  Abbreviations 

Courses  are  classified  in  four  grades  indicated  by  the  first  digit  in  the  course  number: 
100,  Introductory;  200,  Intermediate;  300,  Advanced;  400,  Graduate,  open  to 
qualified  undergraduates. 

An  "a"  after  the  number  of  a  course  indicates  that  it  is  given  in  the  first  semester; 
a  "b,"  that  it  is  given  in  the  second  semester.  A  ';c"  indicates  a  summer  seminar 
given  abroad.  Where  no  letter  follows  the  number  of  the  course,  the  course  is  a  full 
year  course,  and  credit  is  not  given  for  a  single  semester. 

Unless  otherwise  indicated,  all  year  courses  carry  eight  hours  credit;  all  semester 
courses,  four  hours. 

[  ]  Courses  in  brackets  will  be  omitted  during  the  current  year. 

The  numerals  after  the  letters  indicating  days  of  the  week  show  the  scheduled 
hours  of  classes  and  the  hours  to  be  used  at  the  option  of  the  instructor.  Students 
may  not  elect  more  than  one  course  in  a  time  block  (see  chart  on  the  final  page), 
except  in  rare  cases  which  involve  no  conflict.  Assignments  to  sections  and  labora- 
tory periods  are  made  by  the  Registrar.  Where  scheduled  hours  are  not  given,  the 
times  of  meeting  are  arranged  by  the  instructor. 

Dem.  indicates  demonstration;  lab.,  laboratory;  lee,  lecture;  sect.,  section;  dis., 
discussion. 

(  )  A  department  or  college  name  in  parentheses  following  the  name  of  an  instruc- 
tor in  a  course  listing  indicates  the  instructor's  usual  affiliation. 


The  following  symbols  before  an  instructor's  name  in  the  list  of  members  of  a  de- 
partment have  the  indicated  meaning: 

fabsent  for  the  year  §Director  of  a  Junior  Year  Abroad 

*absent  for  the  first  semester  Appointed  for  the  first  semester 

**absent  for  the  second  semester  -appointed  for  the  second  semester 
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Chinese  111  Modern  Chinese  {elementary).  An  introduction  to  Chinese  sounds,  to 
basic  language  patterns  of  spoken  Chinese,  and  to  the  recognition  of  Chinese  char- 
acters.   M  3-4:50,  Th  4-5:50,  and  two  laboratory  hours  to  be  arranged.    Mr.  Kung. 

[Chinese  122Da,  122Db  Intensive  Elementary  Chinese.  An  intensive  study  of  basic 
language  patterns  of  spoken  Chinese  and  training  in  speaking,  reading,  and  writ- 
ing at  an  elementary  level.  Prerequisite  for  122ob:  122oa.  Each  semester  car- 
ries double  course  credit.  M  3-4:50,  T  3-4:50,  W  10-10:50,  Th  4-5:50,  and  lab- 
oratory hours  to  be  arranged.    Mr.  Kung.] 

Chinese  212  Modern  Chinese  (intermediate).  Conversational  Chinese  and  reading 
of  modern  Chinese  writings,  additional  sentence  patterns  and  characters  and  their 
combinations.  Prerequisite:  111.  T  3-4:50,  Th  3  and  two  laboratory  hours. 
Mr.  Kung. 

Chinese  322  Modern  Chinese  (advanced).  Advanced  study  of  grammatical  structure 
of  Chinese,  and  readings  in  modern  literary  Chinese  materials.  Prerequisite:  212 
or  the  equivalent.    T  10,  Th  10-11:50.     Mr.  Kung. 

[Chinese  333  Modern  Chinese  Writings.  Selections  from  fiction  and  from  documen- 
tary and  newspaper  styles.  Prerequisite:  322  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  T  10- 
11:50,  Th  11.    Mr.  Kung.] 

[Chinese  444     Classical  Chinese^ 

Education  and  Psychology  391a,  b  Motor  Learning.  A  study  of  the  components 
and  processes  involved  in  the  acquisition  of  physical  skill,  including  an  analysis  of 
growth  and  development,  sexual  differences,  and  personality  factors.  Independent 
research  in  conjunction  with  the  laboratory  sessions  is  required.  Prerequisite: 
Psychology  218  or  equivalent,  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Psychology  207  is 
recommended.     Mr.  Siegel  (Physical  Education). 

General  Literature  291  A  Survey  of  Selected  Literary  Masterpieces  from  Homer  to 
Tolstoy.  Lee.  W  3;  sect.  M  T  W  9;  M  T  W  10;  M  T  12,  W  11;  M  T  W  3;  W  12, 
Th  11-1;  W  Th  F  12;  W  2,  Th  3,  F  2.  Mr.  Connelly,  Director,  first  semester;  Ms. 
Kern,  Director,  second  semester;  Mr.  Dimock,  Mr.  Young,  Mrs.  Banerjee,  Mr.  Ball, 
Mrs.  Harries. 

Government  and  Philosophy  304b  Laic,  Justice,  and  Politics.  A  study  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  law  and  justice  through  an  examination  of  the  principles  and 
selected  aspects  of  criminal  procedure  and  punishment  in  the  United  States.  Top- 
ics will  include  capital  punishment,  the  insanity  defense,  the  role  of  the  jury, 
officers  of  the  court,  and  plea  bargaining.  Where  relevant  material  is  available, 
comparisons  will  be  made  between  the  American  and  other  legal  systems.  Th  4-6. 
Mr.  Rothman  (Government),  Mr.  Smith  (Philosophy). 

[History  and  Literature  288b  History  and  Literature  of  Divided  Germany:  1945  to  the 
Present.     De-nazification  and  "re-education";  comparative  politics  and  institutions 
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in  the  German  Democratic  Republic  (GDR)  and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
(FRG);  comparative  literary  trends;  confrontation  with  the  German  legacy  vs. 
Socialist  Realism  and  the  view  of  the  future;  popular  culture  in  the  East  and  West: 
drama,  film,  the  press.  To  be  offered  in  1977-78.  Mr.  Hoffman  (German),  Mr. 
Large  (History).] 

[History  and  Literature  294a  Literature  and  Politics  of  England,  1660-1714.  Reading 
in  the  political  history  and  literature  of  Restoration  England  from  the  accession  of 
Charles  II  to  the  death  of  Queen  Anne.  Two  lectures  and  one  discussion  a  week. 
Open  to  freshmen  by  permission  of  the  instructors.  Mr.  Ellis  (English),  Mr. 
Nenner  (History).] 

[History  of  Science  296a      The  Concept  of  Nature  from  the  Pre-Socratics  to  Newton.] 

[History  of  Science  297b  Science  from  Newton  to  1900.  The  role  of  the  biological 
and  physical  sciences  in  shaping  the  modern  world  view.] 

[History  and  Social  Science  395b  Interdepartmental  Seminar  in  Economics,  Govern- 
ment, History,  and  Sociology.] 

[History  of  Science  397b  The  Scientific  Revolution:  1600-1880  (seminar).  The  in- 
fluence of  theology  and  philosophy  on  the  history  of  science.  Topics  include  the 
role  of  teleology  and  natural  theology  in  the  development  of  astronomy,  geology, 
and  biology,  and  the  interrelations  of  science  and  religion.] 

Japanese  lOODa,  lOOob  Intensive  Elementary  Japanese.  Speaking,  aural  comprehen- 
sion, reading,  and  writing.  Four  semesters  credit.  M  T  W  Th  F  8:40-9:50.  Mrs. 
Minegishi. 

Japanese  200a,  b  Intermediate  Japanese.  Development  of  aural  comprehension  and 
fluency,  and  selected  readings  of  modern  Japanese  texts.  Prerequisite:  Japanese 
lOODa,  b  or  equivalent.     Hours  to  be  arranged.     Mrs.  Minegishi. 

[Science  193a,  193b  Science  for  the  Humanist:  Atoms  and  Galaxies.  First  semester: 
Theories  of  motion  as  they  apply  to  objects  ranging  in  size  from  electrons  to 
galaxies.  Included  are  theories  of  Aristotle,  Ptolemy,  Copernicus,  Kepler,  Galileo, 
Newton,  and  Einstein.  Second  semester:  The  structure  of  large  (Galactic)  and 
small  (atomic  and  molecular)  systems.  Theories  of  light,  electricity,  and  matter 
as  they  pertain  to  ideas  about  the  origin  of  the  universe.  The  emphasis  is  on 
methods  used  to  arrive  at  classical  and  modern  theories.  Four  lecture-demonstra- 
tions.   W  Th  10,  F  10-1 1 :50.     Mr.  Josephs  (Physics).] 

Social  Science  190a  Introduction  to  Statistics  for  Social  Scientists.  The  fundamental 
problems  in  collecting,  summarizing,  and  interpreting  empirical  data,  with  attention 
to  basic  descriptive  statistics,  elementary  probability,  the  concept  of  a  sampling 
distribution  and  its  role  in  statistical  inference,  association,  and  correlation.  M  12, 
T  11-12:50,  and  laboratory  hour  to  be  arranged.  Ms.  Grenzke  (Government), 
Mr.  Mair  (Economics). 
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Social  Science  190b  A  repetition  of  190a.  M  10-12,  T  10,  and  laboratory  hour 
to  be  arranged.     Ms.  Bedlington  (Government). 

Student-Initiated  Courses  for  credit  are  open  to  sophomores,  juniors,  and  seniors. 
Each  course  must  be  approved  by  the  Committee  on  Educational  Policy,  and  must 
have  a  faculty  sponsor  with  competence  in  the  subject  matter.  At  least  ten,  but 
no  more  than  fifteen,  students  must  enroll  in  the  course.  The  procedures  for 
initiating  such  a  course  are  available  in  College  Hall  21.  Proposals  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Committee  on  Educational  Policy  before  May  1  for  first  semester, 
or  November  1  for  second  semester. 

FIVE  COLLEGE  COURSE  OFFERINGS  BY  FIVE  COLLEGE  FACULTY 

Selma  Jeanne  Cohen:  Distinguished  Visiting  Professor  of  Dance  History  and 
Dance  Aesthetics  (at  Smith  under  the  Five  College  Pro- 
gram) 

First  Semester: 

Amherst:  Dramatic  Arts  29.  The  Diaghilev  Ballets  Russes.  Begins  with  the  awak- 
ening of  Russian  art  in  the  late  nineteenth  century  as  the  background  of 
Diaghilev  and  the  Mir  Iskusstvo  group,  and  traces  the  evolution  of  the 
company's  repertory  in  Western  Europe  from  the  dramatic  use  of  Slavic 
folklore  through  the  avant-garde  experiments  with  artists  of  the  School 
of  Paris  up  to  the  neo-classical  works  of  Balanchine.  Discussions  will 
center  on  the  interrelations  of  the  arts  with  particular  regard  to  the  con- 
tributions of  Bakst,  Benois,  Picasso,  and  Stravinsky.  Readings  will  be 
drawn  from  contemporary  criticism  and  from  memoirs.  Recent  inter- 
pretations of  the  significance  of  the  Diaghilev  era  will  also  be  analyzed 
and  evaluated.  Prerequisite:  a  reading  knowledge  of  French.  M  W 
1-2:30. 

Smith:  Dance  322a  Advanced  Studies  in  Dance.  Topic  for  1976-77:  History  of 
Dance  Theory  and  Criticism.  Readings  will  start  with  Plato,  but  the 
major  texts  will  be  drawn  from  the  period  starting  with  the  Seventeenth 
Century  and  concentrating  on  theatre  dance  of  the  Western  world. 
Among  the  authors  to  be  studied  are  choreographers  like  Noverre,  Blasis, 
Fokine,  and  Graham;  specialists  like  Cahusac,  Volynsky,  and  Heppen- 
stall;  thinkers  from  other  areas  like  Langer  and  Valery.  Theories  will  be 
analyzed  as  alternative  views  of  dance  values,  but  also  in  relation  to  con- 
temporary dance  practice.  Current  criticism  will  be  discussed  in  rela- 
tion to  its  use  of  philosophical  concepts.  Prerequisite:  a  reading  knowl- 
edge of  French.    T  3-5,  Th  3. 

Second  Semester: 

Mount  Holyoke:  Dance  305s  Advanced  Studies  in  Dance  History  or  Aesthetics:  The 
Romantic  Ballet.  Investigation  of  the  nature  of  romanticism.  The  influ- 
ence of  literary  and  musical  ideas  on  changing  concepts  of  ballet.     The 
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important  developments  in  dance  technique.  The  ballet  in  France,  Eng- 
land, and  Denmark  will  be  compared  in  technique,  style,  and  theme. 
Special  attention  will  be  given  to  choreographers  Perrot  and  Bournon- 
ville;  dancers  Taglioni,  Elssler,  and  Grisi,  and  critic  Gautier.  Sources 
to  be  used  are  librettos,  musical  scores,  contemporary  criticism,  and  icon- 
ography.    Prerequisite:   a  reading  knowledge  of  French.    T  Th  4-5:30. 

UMass:  Problems  in  Dance  Aesthetics.  Starting  with  questions  relevant  to  all  the  per- 
forming arts,  the  course  will  proceed  to  consider  the  issues  particular  to 
dance:  the  identity  of  the  work,  sources  of  meaning,  authenticity,  the 
nature  of  style,  virtuosity,  relations  with  allied  arts,  genres,  values.  Read- 
ings will  be  minimal,  but  extensive  use  will  be  made  of  slides  and  films. 
Prerequisite:    History  of  Dance  Theory  or  equivalent.     M  W  3:35-5. 

Eugene  Frankel:      Assistant  Professor  of  Technology  Studies  (at  Hampshire 
under  the  Five  College  Program) 

Hampshire:  Natural  Science  142/242  Energy  Conservation:  Its  Science  and  Its  Social 
Policy.  An  overview  of  the  scientific,  technical,  environmental,  and  social 
issues  involved  in  energy  conservation,  the  research  topic  for  the  Environ- 
mental Science  and  Public  Policy  program  in  1976-77.  Areas  to  be  ex- 
amined include  the  energy  concept  in  physics,  conversion  processes,  the 
first  and  second  laws  of  thermodynamics,  efficiencies,  and  the  various 
modes  of  heat  transfer;  the  pollution  and  waste  involved  in  some  of  the 
principal  energy-converting  and  energy-consuming  technologies;  anal- 
ysis of  these  practices  in  the  context  of  larger  social  issues:  the  limits  to 
growth  controversy,  the  supposedly  exploitative  nature  of  advanced  in- 
dustrial capitalism;  finally,  the  "gentle"  alternatives:  solar  and  wind 
power,  conservation  in  building  design,  recycling.     M  W  1:30. 

Smith:  Philosophy  238a  (with  Mr.  Connolly)  Systematic  Philosophy.  Topic  for 
1976-77:  The  Scientific  Revolution.  A  critical  examination  of  the  pro- 
found transformation  in  Western  thought  between  1543  and  1700  which 
resulted  in  the  creation  of  modern  science.  Works  to  be  studied  include 
those  of  Copernicus,  Kepler,  Galileo,  Bacon,  Descartes,  and  Newton.  Th 
10,  F  10-12. 

Second  Semester: 

Amherst:  History  86  Technology  in  History.  An  examination  of  technology's  in- 
teraction with  social,  cultural,  and  economic  structures  to  help  shape  the 
course  of  human  history,  especially  that  of  Western  Europe  and  the 
United  States.  Pre-modern  technology  (the  role  of  tools  in  human  evo- 
lution; the  first  agricultural  and  urban  revolutions;  technology  and  social 
change  in  medieval  Europe);  technology  in  the  modernization  of  Europe, 
with  particular  emphasis  on  the  nineteenth-century  Industrial  Revolu- 
tion; and  the  changes  brought  about  in  American  society  by  the  rapid 
development  and  application  of  new  technologies  since  the  Civil  War. 
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Emphasis  on  technology  as  an  agent  of  social  change  and  as  the  product 
of  social  forces.    M  W  2-3:20. 

Mount  Holyoke:  Technology  and  Society:  A  Critical  Look.  Examination  of  the  re- 
lationship between  technology  and  the  larger  culture:  the  effects  of 
technology  on  daily  life  and  on  economic  and  social  structure;  the  chang- 
ing role  of  technology  in  the  past,  current  directions,  and  alternatives  for 
the  future  of  "technological  society." 


Ronald  Reuven  Kimelman:    Assistant  Professor  of  Judaic  Studies  (at  Amherst 

under  the  Five  College  Program) 

First  Semester: 

Amherst:  Religion  21  The  Hebrew  Scriptures.  A  literary  and  historical  study  of 
the  Bible  in  the  context  of  Ancient  Near  East  civilization  and  the  subse- 
quent impact  of  biblical  thinking.  Emphasis  on  institutional  structures, 
ethical  sensibilities,  legal  frameworks,  and  theological  perceptions  in  the 
biblical  narrative.     T  Th  11:30-12:50. 

Smith:  Religion  300a  Religion  Colloquium  (Religion  53s  at  Amherst,  Religion 
390f  at  Mount  Holyoke).  Topic  for  1976-77:  (with  Mr.  Donfried)  Ju- 
daism and  Christianity  in  the  First  Century.  A  study  of  the  interrela- 
tionships between  these  two  traditions  through  examination  of  selected 
texts  and  documents  from  the  New  Testament  and  rabbinic  sources. 
Such  topics  as  messianic  expectations,  law,  and  Jewish  sects  will  be  ex- 
plored. Prerequisite:  a  course  in  biblical  or  ancient  Judaic  studies  or 
permission  of  the  instructors.     Th  4-6. 


Second  Semester: 

Amherst:  Religion  40  Five  College  Seminar  in  Judaic  Studies.  Topic  for  1976-77: 
Liturgy  and  Prayer.  A  study  of  the  history,  literature,  and  theology  of 
the  liturgy.  This  study  of  the  Siddur  includes  an  analysis  of  its  poetry, 
structure,  theological  presuppositions,  and  development.  The  experience 
of  prayer  and  its  role  in  religion  will  be  subjected  to  inquiry.  Students 
of  liturgy  and  prayer  such  as  Yosef  Agnon,  Eliezer  Berkovits,  Ismar  El- 
bogen,  Friedrich  Heiler,  Yosef  Heinemann,  Samson  Rafael  Hirsch,  and 
Abraham  Heschel  will  be  studied.  Prerequisite:  the  equivalent  of  one 
year  of  Hebrew  or  permission  of  the  instructor.     T  3-5. 

Mount  Holyoke:  Religion  D217s  Postbiblical  Judaism.  The  evolution  of  Juda- 
ism, its  beliefs,  practices,  and  interpretation.  Included  will  be  the  Mish- 
nah,  Talmud,  parts  of  the  Midrash,  and  excerpts  from  the  Kabbalah, 
Maimonides,  Saadiah,  and  other  philosophers  and  theologians.  Cur- 
rent movements  in  Judaism  will  also  be  discussed. 
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Janice  Raymond:     Assistant  Professor  of  Women's  Studies/ Medical  Ethics  (at 
Hampshire  under  the  Five  College  Program) 

First  Semester: 

Hampshire:  Natural  Science  124/224  Feminist  Philosophy  and  Its  Relationship  to 
Health  and  Healing  Issues.  An  examination  of  patriarchal  models  of  health 
and  healing  in  the  Hippocratic  tradition.  Special  attention  to  medicine 
as  "mytho-poetic  ritual"  and  science  as  metaphysics.  Work  of  modern 
critics  of  medicine  such  as  Dubos  and  Illich;  works  of  feminists  such  as 
Daly,  Millett,  and  Woolf.    By  permission  of  the  instructor.    T  Th  1 :30-3. 

UMass:  Women's  Studies  290  Seminar  -  Questions  and  Non-Questions:  Integrating 
the  Issues.  An  issues  course  which  will  concentrate  on  topics  currently 
discussed  in  the  Women's  Movement,  and  the  adequacy  of  disciplinary 
approaches  to  Women's  Studies.  Issues  include  separatism,  co-optation, 
money,  the  downward  mobility  syndrome,  women's  culture,  tokenism, 
mothers  and  daughters,  and  value  freedom.     M  W  4-5:15. 

Second  Semester: 

Amherst:  Religion  26  Problems  in  Theological  Ethics.  Three  major  problem  areas 
in  the  study  of  theological  ethics:  abortion,  war,  death  and  dying.  Con- 
sideration of  major  theological  perspectives  as  well  as  other  selected  ethi- 
cal alternatives  outside  the  theological  traditions  of  historical  significance. 
In  addition,  a  study  will  be  made  of  theoretical  models,  concepts,  and 
paradigms  for  ethics  and  the  relationship  between  law  and  morality. 
M  W  2-3:20. 

Hampshire:  Natural  Science  Feminism  and  Selected  Bio-Medical  Topics.  The  his- 
tory of  women  versus  medicine,  and  women's  medicine  (works  of  Ehren- 
reich  and  English,  Barker-Benfield,  Cobrin,  and  Weideger);  and  ques- 
tions of  therapy,  experimentation  on  women,  with  emphasis  upon  gyne- 
cological surgery,  sterilization,  contraception,  and  behavior  control  and 
modification. 

Indira  Shetterly:     Assistant  Professor  of  South  Asian  Studies   (at  Amherst 
under  the  Five  College  Program) 

First  Semester: 

Amherst:  Asian  Studies  15  Introduction  to  South  Asian  Literature  in  Translation.  A 
survey  of  the  classical  forms  of  South  Asian  (mainly  Indian)  literature 
related  to  religion,  philosophy,  and  culture.  The  Vedic  lyric  poetry,  the 
great  epics  (Mahabharata  and  Ramayana),  and  a  selection  of  Buddhist 
and  Hindu  folk-tales,  dramas,  and  myths  in  literary  form,  concluding 
with  a  reading  of  the  classical  poetry.  Indigenous  critical  literature  and 
aesthetic  theories,  as  well  as  critical  and  comparative  works  of  modern 
scholars.    TTh  10-11:20. 
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UMass:  Asian  Studies  190  (also  Classics  190)  Elementary  Sanskrit  I.  An  intro- 
duction to  Sanskrit  grammar  and  vocabulary,  and  the  devanagari  script,  as 
training  for  a  reading  knowledge  of  classical  texts. 

Second  Semester: 

Smith:  Religion  273b  Introduction  to  South  Asian  Literature  in  Translation.  A  con- 
tinuation of  the  first  semester  course. 

UMass:  Asian  Studies  Elementary  Sanskrit  II.  A  continuation  of  the  first  semester 
course. 
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associate  professor:       Raymond  H.  Giles,  Jr.,  ed.d.,  Chair 
instructors:       Johnnella  E.  Butler,  m.a.t. 

Maceo  Crenshaw  Dailey,  Jr.,  m.s. 

The  prerequisite  for  all  courses  in  the  department  is  101a  or  101b,  or  the  introduc- 
tory course  offered  for  the  Five  College  Black  Studies  Major;  the  prerequisite  may 
be  waived  by  permission  of  the  Department.  Students  planning  to  major  or  to  enter 
the  Honors  Program  in  the  Department  are  advised  to  take  courses  in  one  or  more 
of  the  following  fields:    English,  government,  history,  music,  sociology. 

101a  Issues  Related  to  the  Black  Experience  in  the  Americas,  I.  A  review  of  selected  issues 
and  interpretations  related  to  the  social,  cultural,  political,  and  economic  his- 
tory of  black  people  in  the  Americas  prior  to  the  end  of  the  Civil  War.  M  T 
1:40-2:50.     Mr.  Giles. 

101b  Issues  Related  to  the  Black  Experience  in  the  Americas.  II.  A  review  of  selected 
issues  and  interpretations  related  to  the  social,  cultural,  political,  and  eco- 
nomic history  of  black  people  in  the  Americas  from  the  end  of  the  Civil  War 
to  the  present.     M  T  1:40-2:50.     Mr.  Giles. 

[200a  Survey  of  Afro-American  Literature:  776C)  to  the  Present.  A  chronological  survey 
of  Afro-American  literature  in  all  genres  from  its  beginnings  to  the  present 
day  to  show  the  evolution  of  Afro-American  writing  as  literary  art,  to  lead 
the  student  to  a  comprehension  of  the  historical  context  of  the  Afro- American 
literary  expression,  and  to  aid  the  student  toward  gaining  an  understanding 
of  the  aesthetic  criteria  of  Afro-American  literature.  M  10-11,  T  10-12. 
Miss  Butler.] 

203a  Education  of  Black  Americans.  Black  Americans  and  public  education  in  the 
United  States,  past  and  present.  Special  emphasis  on  the  social  context  of 
education  within  the  black  community  in  both  the  South  and  the  North, 
and  on  definitions  of  education  within  the  black  community.  T  3-5.  Mr. 
Giles. 

[206b  The  Public  School  in  the  Black  Community.  Topics  to  be  considered  are  condi- 
tions of  education  in  the  indigenous  community;  school-community  relations; 
community  control;  educational  efforts  within  the  black  community;  how 
the  role  and  behavior  of  black  educators,  community  advisory  committees, 
parents  councils,  and  others  influence  the  content  and  quality  of  education 
in  black  communities.     M  3-5.     Miss  Butler.] 

216a  Afro- American  Political  Thought  and  Culture.  A  study  of  Afro-American  political 
culture  and  protest  ideologies  in  the  twentieth  century.  Special  emphasis  on 
the  contemporary  period,  1945  to  the  present.  An  analysis  of  the  political 
institutions  established  by  black  Americans,  the  role  of  Black  Power  politics. 
M  10-11:50,  T  10.     Instructor  to  be  announced. 
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237a  Major  Black  Writers:  Fiction.  Survey  of  Afro-American  fiction  with  concen- 
tration on  the  novel.     M  T  1:40-2:50.     Miss  Butler. 

237b  Comparative  Black  Poetry.  Modern  and  contemporary  poetry  from  several 
black  cultures  and  perspectives.  The  poetry  of  some  African  countries  will 
be  studied  in  translation  as  well  as  Afro-American  poetry  and  samples  from 
the  Caribbean  and  South  American  black  poets.  M  T  1:40-2:50.  Miss 
Butler. 

286a  History  of  Afro-American  People.  An  examination  of  the  broad  contours  of  the 
history  of  the  Afro-American  in  the  United  States.  Students  will  consider  the 
cosmology  of  the  West  African,  American  slavery  systems  and  the  black 
American's  resistance,  the  rise  of  Jim  Crow,  W.  E.  B.  DuBois',  Booker  Wash- 
ington's and  Marcus  Garvey's  philosophies  of  protest,  the  tactics  of  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.,  A.  Phillip  Randolph,  and  Malcolm  X.  M  12,  T  11-12:50. 
Mr.  Dailey. 

287b  Comparative  Slavery  Systems  and  Societies  in  the  Americas  (colloquium) .  A  review  of 
the  slave  cultures  of  the  black  diaspora  in  Africa,  Brazil,  the  West  Indies,  and 
the  American  South.  The  economics  of  the  plantation,  the  black  personality, 
abolition,  and  slave  resistance  are  examined.    Th  11-12:50.    Mr.  Dailey. 

The  following  courses  are  open  to  qualified  juniors  and  seniors. 
Permission  of  the  instructor  is  required. 

301a,  301b     Special  Studies. 

304a  Black  History  and  Literature  in  the  Public  School  Curriculum.  Problems  and  ap- 
proaches, methods  and  techniques  for  incorporating  the  study  of  the  experience 
of  Africans,  Afro-Caribbeans,  and  Afro- Americans  into  the  curriculum  at  the 
elementary  and  secondary  levels.     M  3-5.     Miss  Butler. 

310b  Problems  in  the  Study  of  the  Black  Experience  (seminar).  Theory  and  research 
Hours  to  be  arranged.     Mr.  Giles. 

[311a  Reform,  Revolution,  and  Reaction  (seminar).  A  study  of  the  character  of  nine- 
teenth and  early  twentieth  century  black  thought.  Special  emphasis  on  early 
civil  rights  movement  activists  and  the  origins  of  .African  and  Afro-American 
nationalism.] 

312b  The  Teaching  of  Ethnic  and  Cultural  Studies  and  the  Black  Experience  in  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Schools.  A  course  for  prospective  teachers  of  African,  Afro- 
American,  or  Social  Studies  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  Organiza- 
tion and  presentation  of  subject  matter  to  be  integrated  into  the  social  studies 
curriculum  at  all  levels.  Two  class  hours  with  observation  and  directed  intern 
teaching.  Prerequisite:  304a.  Admission  by  permission  of  the  instructor. 
M  7:30.     Mr.  Giles. 
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321b  Afro-American  Folk  Culture.  The  identification  and  clarification  of  Afro- 
American  folk  culture  as  an  artistic  and  cultural  entity  through  an  examina- 
tion of  its  relationship  to  Western  culture.  Analysis  of  values,  cultural  mores, 
and  artistic  expressions  through  the  study  of  African  backgrounds,  the  oral 
tradition  of  the  Afro-American  slave,  the  dynamics  of  the  slave  community, 
stereotypes  and  their  relation  to  folk  culture,  folk  culture  of  the  New  South 
and  urban  North,  evaluation  of  folk  heroes,  self-concept,  and  the  artistic 
image  as  related  to  cultural  and  political  forces  within  the  popular  culture. 
W  7:30.     Miss  Butler. 

322b  Idealism  and  Materialism  in  Black  Political  Philosophy,  1945  to  the  Present  (seminar). 
An  examination  of  the  political  philosophy  of  praxis  within  black  thought 
since  the  Cold  War.  Specific  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  writings  of  Harold 
Cruse,  Frantz  Fanon,  LeRoi  Jones,  Amilcar  Cabral,  and  Richard  Wright. 
Th  7:30.     Mr  Dailey. 

370a  The  Age  of  Booker  T.  Ji'ashington  and  II*.  E.  B.  DuBois:  Black  Intellectual  History, 
1880-1925.  Ideological  and  political  thought  within  the  Afro- American  com- 
munity from  the  end  of  Reconstruction  to  the  Harlem  Renaissance  period. 
Principal  themes:  the  emergence  of  black  nationalism,  the  controversy  be- 
tween Booker  T.  Washington  and  W.  E.  B.  DuBois,  the  politics  of  the  "New 
Negro."     W  7:30.     Mr.  Dailey. 

COURSES  IN  OTHER  DEPARTMENTS  RECOMMENDED  AND 
RELATED  TO  THE  MAJOR  IN  AFRO-AMERICAN  STUDIES 

Humanities:     [Art  201b];  History  266a,  272b;  Music  115a;  Theatre  214b. 

Social  Sciences:     Economics  214b,  230a,   [330b];  Education  200b;  Government 
204a,  225a,  229b,  [310b];  Psychology  274b;  Sociology  213b,  218a,  231b,  305a. 


THE  MAJOR 

Advisers:     Miss  Butler,  Mr.  Giles. 

Adviser  for  Study  Abroad:     Mr.  Giles. 

Basis:     101a  or  101b,  or  the  introductory  course  offered  for  the  Five  College  Black 
Studies  Major. 

Requirements: 

A.      Ten  semester  courses,  in  addition  to  the  basis,  as  follows: 

1.  General  concentration.  Four  courses,  chosen  from  101a,  101b,  and  the 
200-level  courses  in  the  department  at  Smith  or  in  the  corresponding 
departments  at  Amherst,  Hampshire,  or  Mount  Holyoke  Colleges  or  the 
University  of  Massachusetts.  Courses  at  the  300-level  may  also  be  used 
where  appropriate. 
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2.  Advanced  concentration.  Five  courses  in  one  area,  three  of  which  must 
be  in  a  particular  discipline  or  field  within  that  area.  The  advanced 
concentration  courses  may  be  taken  in  the  department  at  Smith  College 
or  in  one  of  the  corresponding  departments  at  Amherst,  Hampshire,  or 
Mount  Holyoke  Colleges  or  the  University  of  Massachusetts.  Courses 
taken  outside  Smith  must  be  approved  by  the  department  Chair  and 
the  adviser. 

3.  either  Special  Studies  301a  or  b.  An  exploration  of  topics  in  literature, 
history,  sociology,  education,  etc.,  under  the  direction  of  a  departmen- 
tal adviser, 

or 

Field  Work  in  the  form  of  (1)  course-related  work  in  local  communities 
(e.g.,  Springfield,  Holyoke);  (2)  research  and  participation  in  commun- 
ities elsewhere  in  the  United  States;  or  (3)  study  and  work  abroad 
(e.g.,  sub-Sahara  Africa  or  the  West  Indies).  These  projects  are  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  Committee  on  Honors  and  Independent 
Programs  and/or  the  Committee  on  Study  Abroad.  With  the  permission 
of  the  Department,  students  may  apply  to  spend  the  junior  year  abroad 
at  an  African  university  or  in  the  Smith  College  Junior  Year  Program  in 
Geneva. 

4.  310b. 

B.  An  examination  of  competence.  The  competence  examination  is  a  demon- 
stration of  the  student's  competence  in  a  specific  discipline  and  the  ability  to 
apply  the  acquired  knowledge  as  it  relates  to  the  black  experience.  Neither 
301  nor  310b  may  be  substituted  for  the  competence  examination.  The 
examination  is  normally  written,  although  alternative  methods  for  demon- 
strating competence  will  be  considered.  Students  with  a  double  major  may 
take  a  combined  competence  examination  which  relates  their  Afro-American 
Studies  research  to  their  second  area  of  concentration.  The  two  major  ad- 
visers determine  the  feasibility  of  such  an  examination,  and  the  most  appro- 
priate methods  and  procedures.  Students  majoring  only  in  Afro-American 
Studies  must  submit  a  written  examination  within  the  area  of  advanced 
concentration. 

HONORS 
Directors:     Miss  Butler,  Mr.  Giles. 

Requirements:  The  same  as  those  for  the  major,  including  the  examination  of 
competence,  but  a  long  paper,  which  may  receive  one  or  two  semesters'  course 
credit,  will  be  substituted  for  one  or  two  of  the  courses  in  Section  A  of  the  major 
requirements  listed  above. 
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Adviser:     Mr.  Allen  Weinstein. 

This  major  aims  to  bring  into  a  single  focus  certain  courses  which  explore  the  his- 
try  of  American  culture  in  its  broadest  sense.  It  is  limited  to  fifty  students, 
twenty-five  each  from  the  junior  and  senior  classes.  Students  planning  to  major  in 
American  Studies  should  take  at  least  one  semester  of  European  history,  one  se- 
mester of  American  history,  and  American  Studies  293a  and  b  before  their  junior 
year. 

293a  American  Ideas  and  Institutions.  A  study  of  American  life  and  thought  through 
intensive  analysis  of  four  representative  generations  from  the  eighteenth  to 
the  twentieth  century.  The  adaptation  of  American  values  to  changing  eco- 
nomic, political,  and  social  conditions.  Open  to  freshmen  by  permission  of 
the  instructors.  Topic  for  1976-77:  History  and  Social  Sciences,  the  Revolu- 
tionary and  Jacksonian  Generations.  T  3-5.  Mr.  Fink  (Education),  Mr. 
Weinstein  (History). 

293b  American  Ideas  and  Institutions.  A  study  of  American  life  and  thought  through 
intensive  analysis  of  four  representative  generations  from  the  eighteenth  to 
the  twentieth  century.  The  adaptation  of  American  values  to  changing 
economic,  political,  and  social  conditions.  Open  to  freshmen  by  permission 
of  the  instructors.  Topic  for  1976-77:  History  and  Literature,  the  1890's  and 
1930's.  Th  4-6.  Mr.  Salisbury  (History),  Miss  Butler  (Afro-American 
Studies). 

295a  An  interdisciplinary  investigation  of  selected  aspects  of  American  civiliza- 
tion. Required  of  all  majors,  normally  in  the  junior  year.  Topic  for  1976-77: 
New  Directions  in  American  Studies.  W  7:30.  Mr.  Salisbury  (History), 
Mr.  Murphy  (English). 

340b  Integrating  Course.  Required  of  all  senior  majors.  M  7:30.  Mr.  Wilson  (His- 
tory), Mrs.  Conway  (History). 

Requirements: 

A.      Eleven  semester  courses,  including  the  following  eight  essential  courses: 

Two  semester  courses  in  American  history; 

Four  semester  courses  in  the  American  field,  from  at  least  two  of  the  follow- 
ing departments:  Afro-American  Studies,  Art,  Economics,  Education, 
English,  Government,  Philosophy,  Religion,  Sociology,  and  Theatre; 

American  Studies  295a; 
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American  Studies  340b; 


and  a  departmental  concentration,  i.e.,  a  minimum  of  five  courses  in  a  se- 
lected department  of  which  three  may  not  be  counted  among  the  eight  es- 
sential courses  specified  above. 

B.      An  interdepartmental  examination  set  by  the  American  Studies  Committee. 


HONORS 

Requirements:  the  same  as  those  for  the  major,  except  that  a  long  paper  will  be 
substituted  for  either  one  or  two  of  the  eleven  required  courses.  The  program 
must  also  include  at  least  one  seminar  in  the  junior  and  senior  years. 

Three  examinations:  an  interdepartmental  examination,  a  departmental  examina- 
tion in  an  American  subject,  and  a  special  examination  to  test  the  candidate's 
ability  to  do  independent  research. 


GRADUATE 

455a      Advanced  Studies.     Topic  for  1976-77:     The  American  Experience:    Foreign 
Perspectives.    Hours  to  be  arranged.    Mr.  Weinstein  (History). 

455b     Advanced  Studies.    Topic  for  1976-77:    Images  of  America.  Hours  to  be  ar- 
ranged.    Mr.  Rose  (Sociology  and  Anthropology). 
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Adviser:     Mr.  Dimock. 

Basis:  Greek  1 1 1  or  IIIdd  or  Latin  111  (or  the  equivalent);  History  101a.  Com- 
petence in  both  Greek  and  Latin  is  strongly  recommended. 

Requirements:  nine  semester  courses  above  the  basis.  Four  chosen  from  Greek  212a, 
212b,  322b,  323a,  332b,  334b,  Latin  214a,  214b,  322b,  323a,  333a,  335a,  33^;  two 
from  History  201b,  202a,  203b,  204a,  205a;  and  three  chosen  from  Art  209a,  210b, 
211a,  212b,  215b,  310b,  312a,  Government  260b,  Philosophy  124a,  Religion  185, 
210a  or  b,  220a  or  b,  235a,  285a,  287b,  382b,  and  Sociology  230a. 

Note  that  because  of  the  prerequisites  in  the  Department  of  Classical  Languages 
and  Literatures  (see  p.  102),  it  will  ordinarily  be  necessary  to  take  a  required 
Latin  or  Greek  course  in  the  sophomore  year. 

Two  examinations:  a  departmental  examination  in  translation  of  Greek  or  Latin 
or  both,  and  an  examination  in  Ancient  History.  In  both  examinations  the  stu- 
dent will  be  expected  to  demonstrate  her  ability  to  assess  various  aspects  of  the 
ancient  world  through  the  use  of  source  materials  in  the  original. 


HONORS  IN  ANCIENT  STUDIES 

Director:     Mr.  Dimock. 

Requirements:  the  same  as  those  for  the  major,  with  the  addition  of  a  long  paper 
equivalent  to  one  or  two  semester  courses. 

Three  examinations:  one  in  Latin,  or  Greek,  or  in  both  languages,  to  be  taken  no 
later  than  the  first  semester  of  the  senior  year;  an  examination  in  Ancient  History; 
and  an  examination  in  classical  literature,  art,  religion,  philosophy,  or  government. 
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Advisers:    Mrs.  Hopkins,  Mr.  Hyman,  Mrs.  Lyons. 

Adviser  for  Study  Abroad:     Mr.  Parsons. 

Basis:    Anthropology  130. 

Requirements:  Ten  courses  above  the  basis:  240,  250,  four  additional  intermediate 
courses  in  anthropology  and  two  additional  courses  in  anthropology  or  sociology; 
the  two  remaining  courses  may  be  in  the  Department  or  in  other  departments  in 
consultation  with  the  adviser. 

Students  concentrating  in  cultural  anthropology  rather  than  in  physical  anthropology 
or  archaeology  will  be  required  to  take  Anthropology  330  as  one  of  their  addi- 
tional courses  in  the  Department. 

Course  listings  in  Anthropology  will  be  found  on  p.  229  under  the  Department  of 
Sociology  and  Anthropology.  The  examination  of  competence  is  described  in  the 
requirements  for  the  major  in  Sociology  and  Anthropology. 

Students  majoring  in  Anthropology  are  encouraged  to  consider  a  fieldwork  program 
at  a  university  or  academic  program  abroad  during  their  junior  year.  In  the  past, 
majors  have  spent  a  term  or  year  in  Dahomey,  South  Africa,  Scotland,  Peru, 
Mexico,  Sri  Lanka,  Singapore  and  the  Philippines.  Majors  concentrating  on 
archaeology  or  physical  anthropology  have  enrolled  in  programs  at  American 
universities  with  substantial  programs  in  these  fields;  those  who  have  remained 
at  Smith  have  taken  advantage  of  the  excellent  resources  in  these  two  areas  at  the 
University  of  Massachusetts. 

HONORS 

See  the  description  of  the  Honors  Program  listed  under  the  Department  of  Sociology 
and  Anthropology. 
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professors:      fPHYLLis  Williams  Lehmann,  ph.d.,  litt.d.,  d.f.a.  (hon.), 

L.H.D. 

George  Cohen 

Charles  Scott  Chetham,  ph.d.,  Director  of  the  Museum 

James  Holderbaum,  ph.d.,  Chair 

William  Lloyd  MacDonald,  ph.d. 

Robert  Mark  Harris,  ph.d. 

Elliot  Melville  Offner,  m.f.a. 
associate  professors:  **Peter  Garland,  m.arch. 

fEDWARD  Joseph  Hill,  m.f.a. 
**Helen  E.  Searing,  ph.d. 

Charles  Talbot,  ph.d. 
assistant  professors:  **John  David  Stokes,  m.f.a. 

Gary  L.  Niswonger,  m.f.a. 

Donald  Keyes,  ph.d. 

John  Pinto,  ph.d. 
instructors:      Jaroslaw  Volodymyr  Leshko,  a.m. 

Alfred  Souza,  m.f.a. 

Peter  W.  Johnson,  m.f.a. 

Susan  Heideman,  m.f.a. 

lecturers:       Marylin  Martin  Rhie,  ph.d. 

*Ruth  Mortimer,  m.s.,  curator  of  rare  books 
John  Stephenson,  m.a. 


Students  planning  to  major  or  to  do  honors  work  in  art  will  find  that  courses  in 
literature,  philosophy  (233a),  religion,  and  history  taken  in  the  first  two  years  will 
prove  valuable.  A  reading  knowledge  of  foreign  languages,  especially  German. 
Italian,  and  French,  is  strongly  recommended  as  background  for  historical  courses. 
Biological  Sciences  210  is  recommended  for  students  with  a  special  interest  in  land- 
scape architecture.  Each  of  the  historical  courses  may  require  one  or  more  trips  to 
Boston,  New  York,  or  the  vicinity  for  the  study  of  original  works  of  art. 

A.  HISTORICAL  COURSES 

100  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Western  Art.  Major  representative  works  of  West- 
ern art,  from  antiquity  to  the  present  (including  painting,  sculpture,  and 
architecture),  are  studied  historically  and  analytically.  Both  semesters  must 
be  completed  in  order  for  credit  to  be  given.  Three  lectures  W  2,  Th  3,  F  2; 
and  one  discussion  period.  Members  of  the  Department.  Mr.  Leshko,  Di- 
rector, first  semester;  Mr.  Talbot,  Director,  second  semester. 


101b    Introduction  to  the  History  of  }Vestern  Art. 
those  taking  100.] 


Restricted  to  15  students  selected  from 
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[102a  Introduction  to  Historical  Architecture.  Major  representative  works  of  Western 
architecture  will  be  studied  as  stylistic  and  historic  documents.  Analytical 
method,  architectural  archaeology,  and  field  work  will  be  included.  This 
course  may  not  be  substituted  for  100  as  basis  for  the  major.  To  be  offered 
in  1977-78.     M  10-11:50,  T  10.     Mr.  MacDonald.] 

[201b  Art  of  Prehistoric  and  Traditional  Societies.  A  survey  of  the  various  art  forms  of 
prehistoric  Europe,  the  Near  East,  and  of  the  traditional  societies  of  Africa 
south  of  the  Sahara,  Oceania,  and  the  North  American  Indian;  emphasis 
upon  the  types  characteristic  of  these  diverse  cultures.    No  prerequisite.] 

202a  History  of  City  Planning.  An  investigation  of  changing  attitudes  toward  the 
form,  structure,  and  symbolic  image  of  cities  in  the  West  from  classical  an- 
tiquity to  the  industrial  revolution.  The  effects  of  practical  concerns  and 
theoretical  ideals  on  urban  design  will  be  traced  through  the  study  of  specific 
examples  and  texts.  Recommended  background:  Art  100.  Offered  in  al- 
ternate years.     M  T  1:40-2:50.     Mr.  Pinto. 

205a  Great  Cities:  Rome.  The  fabric  and  image  of  the  city  seen  in  planning,  archi- 
tecture, and  the  works  of  artists  and  writers.  Attention  will  be  paid  to  the 
city  as  an  ideal  and  an  example,  and  the  course  will  deal  with  it  from  its 
foundation  to  the  present,  though  major  periods  will  be  emphasized.  Prereq- 
uisite: 100  or  102a.  Not  to  be  offered  in  1977-78.  M  T  W  9.  Mr.  Mac- 
Donald. 

206b  History  of  Sculpture:  7550  to  the  Present.  Masterpieces  of  major  representative 
sculptors  and  sculptural  movements  as  reflections  of  European  and  American 
civilization  during  the  past  four  centuries.  Recommended  background:  Art 
100,  or  any  course  in  the  history  of  art  after  the  Renaissance.  Not  to  be  of- 
fered in  1977-78.    WTh  10,  F  10-11:50.    Mr.  Holderbaum. 

207a  Oriental  Art.  That  art  of  China  and  peripheral  regions  as  expressed  in  paint- 
ing, sculpture,  architecture,  porcelain,  and  the  ritual  bronzes.  The  influence 
of  India  is  studied  in  connection  with  the  spread  of  Buddhism  along  the  trade 
routes  of  Central  Asia.     T  Th  1:40-2:50.     Mrs.  Rhie. 

208b  Oriental  Art.  The  art  of  Japan,  especially  painting,  sculpture,  architecture 
and  color  prints.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  roles  of  native  tradition 
and  foreign  influences  in  the  development  of  Japanese  art.  M  T  1:40-2:50. 
Mrs.  Rhie. 

[209a  The  Art  of  the  Ancient  Near  East.  The  architecture  and  representational  art, 
of  Mesopotamia,  Syria,  Anatolia,  and  Iran  from  the  prehistoric  to  the  Islamic 
periods,  discussed  in  the  context  of  cultural  and  historical  developments. 
No  prerequisite.] 

[210b  Egyptian  Art.  The  architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  and  minor  arts  of  Egypt 
from  the  earliest  times  to  the  Islamic  conquest,  with  emphasis  upon  the  prin- 
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cipal  sites.    Artistic  developments  will  be  related  to  the  unique  religious  phi- 
losophy and  history  of  Egypt.     No  prerequisite.] 

[211a  The  Art  of  Greece.  Architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  and  the  minor  arts  from 
the  prehistoric  background  to  the  late  Hellenistic  age.  To  be  offered  in  1977- 
78.     M  T  W  9.     Mrs.  Lehmann.] 

[212b  The  Art  of Rome.  Architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  and  the  minor  arts  from 
the  late  Hellenistic  and  Etruscan  backgrounds  to  the  late  antique  antecedents 
of  Christian  art.  Recommended  background:  211a  or  100.  Offered  in  al- 
ternate years.     M  T  W  9.     Mr.  MacDonald.] 

[215b  Ancient  Cities  and  Sanctuaries.  A  study  of  selected  Greek  and  Roman  sites  as 
revealed  by  archaeological,  literary,  and  historical  evidence.  Planning,  archi- 
tecture, and  artistic  forms  as  shaped  by  social,  political,  and  religious  factors. 
M  10-11:50,  T  10.     Mrs.  Lehmann.] 

221a  Early  Medieval  Art.  Art  from  the  time  of  Constantine  to  Charlemagne  with 
emphasis  on  painting,  mosaic,  and  sculpture.  Prerequisite:  100  or  the 
equivalent.     M  12,  T  11-12:50,  W  11.     Mr.  Harris. 

222b  Romanesque  and  Byzantine  Art.  Architecture,  sculpture,  illuminated  manu- 
scripts, and  painting  from  the  ninth  through  the  twelfth  centuries  with  em- 
phasis on  England,  France,  Germany,  and  the  Byzantine  Empire.  Prereq- 
uisite: 100  or  the  equivalent,  or  221a.  Not  to  be  offered  in  1977-78.  M  12, 
T  11-12:50,  W  11.     Mr.  Harris. 

[224a  Gothic  Art.  Architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting  from  the  mid-twelfth 
through  the  fourteenth  centuries  with  emphasis  on  France,  England,  and 
Germany.  Prerequisite:  100.  To  be  offered  in  1977-78.  M  12,  T  11-12:50, 
W  11.     Mr.  Harris.] 

232a  Northern  Art.  Dutch,  Flemish,  French,  and  German  art  from  the  fourteenth 
through  the  sixteenth  century.  From  Van  Eyck  to  Bruegel.  Recommended 
background:     100.     Th  F  8:40-9:50.     Mr.  Talbot. 

[233a  Italian  Fifteenth-Century  Art.  The  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture  of  the 
early  Renaissance.  Recommended  background:  100.  To  be  offered  in  1977- 
78.     W  Th  F  10-11:50.     Mr.  Holderbaum.] 

235a  Italian  Sixteenth-Century  Art.  Painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture  from  the 
High  Renaissance  to  the  Counter-Reformation.  Recommended  background: 
100.     Th  10,  F  10-11:50.     Mr.  Holderbaum. 

[239c    Michelangelo.    Mr.  Holderbaum.] 

[241b  The  Art  of  the  Seventeenth  Century  in  Italy,  France,  and  Spain.  Recommended 
background:    100.     To  be  offered  in  1977-78.     Th  F  8:40-9:50.] 
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242b  Dutch  and  Flemish  Art  of  the  Seventeenth  Century.  Recommended  background: 
100.     Th  F  8:40-9:50.     Mr.  Talbot. 

[243c  Dutch  Art:  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries.  Summers  in  Amsterdam,  The 
Netherlands.] 

244b  Baroque  Architecture.  Design  and  meaning  in  the  architecture  of  Italy  and 
other  western  European  countries  from  the  later  sixteenth  to  the  early  eight- 
eenth century.  Offered  in  alternate  years.  Recommended  background:  100 
or  102a.    M  T  W  9.    Mr.  MacDonald. 

[246b  Art  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  in  Europe.  Painting,  architecture  and  sculpture 
in  Europe,  with  emphasis  on  developments  in  England  and  France.  Recom- 
mended background:    100.     To  be  offered  in  1978-79.     Miss  Searing.] 

251a  Nineteenth-Century  Art.  From  Goya  and  Jacques  Louis  David  through  the 
Impressionist  and  Post-Impressionist  painters.  Recommended  background: 
100.    W  Th  F  12.    Mr.  Leshko. 

253a  The  Arts  in  America.  The  art  of  colonial  America  and  the  early  republic,  from 
the  seventeenth  century  to  1876,  including  architecture,  sculpture,  painting, 
and  the  decorative  arts.     M  10-12,  T  10.     Mr.  Keyes. 

254b  The  Arts  in  America.  American  art  of  the  last  one  hundred  years,  with  em- 
phasis on  the  major  figures  and  main  currents  in  the  various  arts.  Th  F 
8:40-9:50.     Mr.  Keyes. 

255a  Architecture  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Architecture  from  the  late  eighteenth 
century  to  the  1890's.  Recommended  background:  100  or  280.  Not  to  be 
offered  in  1977-78.     W  Th  F  12.     Miss  Searing. 

256b  Contemporary  Art.  Twentieth-century  movements  in  Europe  and  America. 
Recommended  background:    100  or  251a.    W  Th  F  12.    Mr.  Leshko. 

[258b  Architecture  of  the  Twentieth  Century.  Modern  architecture  and  urbanism  from 
1890  to  the  present.  Recommended  background:  100,  255a,  or  280.  To  be 
offered  in  1977-78.     Miss  Searing.] 

259b  Art  of  the  Film:  The  Moving  Image.  Introduction  to  the  study  of  the  motion 
picture  as  a  visual  art.  Emphasis  on  the  viewing  and  critical  analyses  of 
selected  films  illustrating  the  stylistic  and  formal  development  of  the  medium. 
Enrollment  limited  to  thirty-five  students.  Not  open  to  freshmen.  M  T  3-5; 
T  7:30  for  film  study.     Mr.  Cohen. 

261a  The  Composition  of  Books.  A  survey  of  the  printed  book  as  an  art  form  from 
the  fifteenth  to  the  twentieth  centuries.  No  prerequisite.  Admission  by  per- 
mission of  the  instructor.    W  7:30-9:30.    Ms.  Mortimer. 

290b  Architectural  Studies  (colloquium).  Topic  for  1976-77:  Studies  in  Modern  Archi- 
tecture. Enrollment  limited;  admission  by  permission  of  the  instructor.  M 
3-5.     Mr.  MacDonald. 
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301,  301a,  301b  Special  Studies.  Normally  by  permission  of  the  Department  for 
junior  and  senior  majors  and  for  qualified  juniors  and  seniors  from  other 
departments. 

303b  Problems  in  the  History  of  Art.  Required  of  senior  honors  students;  open  to 
other  students  by  permission  of  the  instructor.     Th  4.     Mr.  Harris. 

307b     Colloquium  on  Michelangelo.     Hours  to  be  arranged.     Mr.  Holderbaum. 

Seminars 
[310b    Studies  in  Ancient  Art.     T  3.     Mrs.  Lehmann.] 

[312a  Studies  in  Ancient  Art.  Topic  for  1977-78:  Greek  Sculpture.  T  3.  Mrs. 
Lehmann.] 

315a  Studies  in  Late  Antique  Art.  Topic  for  1976-77:  Roman  Architecture.  M  3-5. 
Mr.  MacDonald. 

321a  Studies  in  Early  Medieval  Art.     Th  4-6.     Mr.  Harris. 

[331a  Studies  in  Northern  Painting.     To  be  offered  in  1977-78.     Mr.  Talbot.] 

333a  Studies  in  Italian  Renaissance  Art.     Th  4-6.     Mr.  Holderbaum. 

[342b  Problems  in  Seventeenth-Century  Art.] 

348a  English  Art,  Architecture  and  Design  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Emphasis  on  the 
relationships  between  literature,  social  theory  and  the  arts.  Prerequisite: 
251a,  255b,  or  English  227.  This  seminar  can  interlock  with  English  327a. 
Not  to  be  offered  in  1977-78.  Presentations  and  slide  showings  for  both 
courses  T5,  other  hours  to  be  arranged.     Miss  Searing. 

351b     Studies  in  Nineteenth-Century  European  Art.    T  3-5.     Mr.  Leshko. 

[352b     The  History  of  Graphic  Arts.] 

354a  Studies  in  American  Art  (seminar).  Topic  for  1976-77:  Painting  during  the 
Revolutionary  Period.  Prerequisite:  254b  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
T  3-5.     Mr.  Keyes. 

[356b    Studies  in  Twentieth-Century  Art.] 

357a  Introduction  to  Museum  Problems.  Admission  by  permission  of  the  instructor. 
T  3-5.     Mr.  Chetham. 

[359b  Studies  in  Modern  Architecture.  Prerequisite:  255  or  258.  To  be  offered  in 
1977-78.     Hours  to  be  arranged.     Miss  Searing.] 

373a      %en  Thought  and  Art.    Same  as  Religion  373a. 

373b     Buddhist  and  Hindu  Art  of  India.     Same  as  Religion  373b. 
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Graduate 

For  information  about  graduate  work  in  art,  application  should  be  made  to  the 
Chair  of  the  Department. 

Adviser:     Mr.  Leshko. 

400        Research  and  Thesis. 

401,  401a,  401b     Advanced  Studies.    May  be  taken  for  double  credit. 

[433a,  434b     Art  of  the  Italian  Renaissance.     Mr.  Holderbaum.] 

B.  STUDIO  COURSES 

A  fee  for  basic  class  materials  is  charged  in  161a,  161b,  171a,  262b,  265a,  271a, 
273a,  275b,  282a,  282b,  305a,  367a,  372b,  374b,  382b,  386b.  The  individual  student 
is  responsible  for  the  purchase  of  any  additional  supplies  she  may  require.  The  de- 
partment reserves  the  right  to  retain  examples  of  work  done  in  studio  courses. 

It  is  recommended  that  studio  art  majors  fulfill  the  Art  100  requirement  in  the 
freshman  or  sophomore  year. 

Introductory  Courses 

Studio  courses  at  the  100  level  are  designed  to  accept  all  interested  students  with 
or  without  previous  art  experience.  Enrollment  is  limited  to  twenty  students  per 
section.  Two  100-level  courses  will  be  considered  prerequisites  for  most  offerings 
at  the  200  and  300  levels.  However,  the  second  100-level  course  may  be  taken  dur- 
ing the  same  semester  as  an  intermediate-level  course  with  the  permission  of  the 
instructor. 

161a  Design  Workshop,  I.  An  introduction  to  visual  experience  through  a  study  of 
the  basic  principles  of  design.  Nine  studio  hours  of  which  six  must  be  M  T 
10-12:50,  Mr.  Johnson;  Th  F  10-12:50,  Mr.  Souza,  Director,  Th  F  2-4:50, 
Mr.  Stephenson. 

161b     A  repetition  of  161a.     Th  F  2-4:50,  Mr.  Stokes;  Th  F  10-12:50,  Mr.  Hill. 

163a  Drawing,  I.  An  introduction  to  visual  experience  through  a  study  of  the  basic 
elements  of  drawing.  Nine  studio  hours  of  which  six  must  be  M  T  10-12:50, 
Mr.  Niswonger;  M  T  2-4:50,  Mr.  Cohen;  Th  F  10-12:50,  Mr.  Stephenson. 

163b  A  repetition  of  163a.  Nine  studio  hours  of  which  six  must  be  M  T  10-12:50, 
Mr.  Niswonger;  M  T  2-4:50;  Th  F  10-12:50,  Ms.  Heideman;  Th  F  2-4:50, 
Mr.  Souza. 

171a  Introduction  to  the  Materials  of  Art.  An  introduction  to  materials  used  in  the 
various  arts.  For  students  not  intending  to  major  in  studio  art.  Limited  to 
twenty-five  students.     M  T  10-11:50.     Mr.  Offner. 

Intermediate  Courses 

Unless  stated  otherwise,  the  prerequisite  for  intermediate  courses  is  two  introduc- 
tory courses. 
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262a  Design  Jl'orkshop,  II.  Advanced  problems  in  design,  emphasizing  the  con- 
tinuation of  principles  of  composition,  conceptual  awareness,  and  the  usage 
of  materials.  Prerequisite:  161a  or  b  and  163a  or  b,  and  permission  of  the 
instructor.     Th  F  10-12:50.     Mr.  Stokes. 

262b     Design  Workshop  II.    A  repetition  of  262a.    Th  F  10-12:50.     Mr.  Stokes. 

263a,  263b  Life  Drawing.  Study  of  the  human  body  intended  as  auxiliary  to  163 
and  264.  Prerequisites:  264  (or  163)  and  permission  of  the  Director  of  the 
course.  Two  studio  hours,  W  10-11:50,  with  third  hour,  12-12:50,  optional. 
One-quarter  course  credit.  Members  of  the  Department.  Mr.  Hill,  Director, 
fust  semester;     Mr.  Niswonger,  Director,  second  semester. 

264a  Drawing,  II.  Advanced  problems  in  drawing,  including  study  of  the  human 
figure.  Prerequisite:  163a  or  b,  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Nine  studio 
hours  of  which  six  must  be  M  T  10-12:50.     Ms.  Heideman. 

264b  A  repetition  of  264a.  Nine  studio  hours  of  which  six  must  be  M  T  10-12:50. 
Ms.  Heideman. 

265a  Color.  Studio  projects  in  visual  organization  stressing  the  understanding  and 
application  of  color  principles,  using  the  various  color  media,  such  as  acrylic 
paint,  ink,  colored  paper,  and  light.  Prerequisite:  161a  or  b,  163a  or  b,  or 
permission  of  the  instructor.  Nine  studio  hours  of  which  six  must  be  M  T 
10-12:50.     Mr.  Cohen. 

266a  Painting,  I.  Various  spatial  and  pictorial  concepts  are  investigated  through 
such  media  as  watercolor  and  oil.  Prerequisites:  161a  or  161b,  or  163a  or 
163b,  and  permission  of  the  instructor.    M  T  2-4:50.    Ms.  Heideman. 

266b  A  repetition  of  266a.  Nine  studio  hours  of  which  six  must  be  Th  F  2-4:50. 
Mr.  Souza. 

271a  Graphic  Arts.  Methods  of  printmaking,  with  emphasis  on  intaglio  techniques. 
Prerequisite:  161a  or  b,  or  163a  or  b,  and  permission  of  the  instructor.  En- 
rollment limited  to  twenty  students.     M  T  2-4:50.     Mr.  Niswonger. 

273a  Sculpture,  I.  The  human  figure  and  other  natural  forms.  Work  in  modeling, 
casting,  and  welding.  Prerequisite:  161a  or  b  and  163a  or  b  or  permission 
of  the  instructor.  Nine  studio  hours  of  which  six  must  be  M  T  2-4:50.  Mr. 
Offner. 

275b  An  Introduction  to  Printing.  Setting  type  and  printing  books  and  ephemera  on 
the  hand-press.  Examination  and  study  of  fine  printing  and  rare  books.  En- 
rollment limited  to  ten  students.  No  prerequisites.  Admission  by  permission 
of  the  instructor.     M  T  3-5.     Mr.  Offner. 

276b  Calligraphy.  The  art  of  writing  and  constructing  letters  and  the  use  of  cal- 
ligraphy and  lettering  as  design.     M  T  2-4:50.     Mr.  Offner. 
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280  Introduction  to  Architecture,  City  Planning,  and  Landscape.  Preliminary  instruction 
in  drafting,  perspective,  and  lettering,  followed  by  planning  and  design  prob- 
lems.   Th  F  2-4:50.     Mr.  Garland. 

282a  Photography,  I.  An  introduction  to  visual  experience  through  a  study  of  the 
basic  elements  of  photography  as  an  expressive  medium.  Nine  studio  hours 
of  which  six  must  be  M  T  2-4:50,  Mr.  Johnson,  or  Th  F  2-4:50,  Mr.  Souza. 
No  prerequisites.  Admission  by  permission  of  the  instructor.  Mr.  Johnson, 
Director. 

282b  A  repetition  of  282a.  Nine  studio  hours  of  which  six  must  be  M  T  10-12:50, 
Mr.  Johnson;  Th  F  10-12:50,  Mr.  Souza. 

Advanced  Courses 

Unless  stated  otherwise,  the  prerequisite  for  advanced  courses  is  one  intermediate 
course. 

301,  301a,  301b  Special  Studies.  Normally  by  permission  of  the  Department  for 
junior  and  senior  majors  and  for  qualified  juniors  and  seniors  from  other 
departments. 

305a      The  Teaching  of  Art.    Same  as  Education  305a. 

[362a    Painting,  II.    Prerequisites:    265a,  266a,  266b,  or  permission  of  the  instructor.] 

362b  Painting,  II.  Individual  expression  in  pictorial  concepts,  using  various  paint- 
ing media.  Prerequisites:  265a,  266a,  266b,  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
Nine  studio  hours  of  which  six  must  be  M  T  10-12:50.     Mr.  Cohen. 

[363b  Experiments  in  Combined  Media.  Problems  in  the  integration  of  visual  media 
and  an  exploration  of  new  artistic  materials  and  means.  Prerequisite:  two 
intermediate  studio  courses  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Th  F  2-4:50. 
Mr.  Souza.] 

367a  Serigraphy.  Experiments  in  line,  color,  and  form,  using  the  graphic  medium 
of  silkscreen.  Prerequisites:  163a  or  b  and  two  intermediate  courses;  a  port- 
folio of  work  the  week  of  preregistration  and  permission  of  the  instructor.  En- 
rollment limited  to  eighteen  students.     Th  F  2-4:50.     Mr.  Stokes. 

372b  Graphic  Arts,  II.  Advanced  study  in  printmaking,  with  emphasis  on  lithog- 
raphy. Prerequisite:  271a  and  permission  of  the  instructor.  Enrollment 
limited  to  twenty  students.    M  T  2-4:50.    Mr.  Niswonger. 

374b  Sculpture,  II.  Advanced  problems  in  sculpture  using  welding  and  various 
media.  Prerequisite:  273a,  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Nine  studio 
hours  of  which  six  must  be  Th  F  2-4:50.     Mr.  Stephenson. 
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381  Architecture.  Further  problems  in  planning  and  design  together  with  instruc- 
tion in  elementary  construction.  Prerequisites:  280.  ThF  11-12:50.  Mr. 
Garland. 

382b  Photography,  II.  Light  sensitive  processes  are  employed  as  a  means  of  visual 
expression.  Prerequisite:  282a  or  b,  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  M  1 
2-4:50.     Mr.  Johnson. 

383  Problems  in  Landscape  Design,  I.  Prerequisites:  280.  Th  F  11-12:50.  Mr. 
Garland. 

[384b  Environmental  Design.  Readings  and  discussion  in  landscape  architecture, 
garden  design,  urban  design,  city  planning,  and  architecture.  Hours  to  be 
arranged.     Mr.  Garland.] 

[386b    Film  Making.     Prerequisite:     282b  or  permission  of  the  instructor.     M  T  2- 

4:50.] 

Seminars 

[340a  Seminar  in  Visual  Studies.  Conceptualism  and  the  Object.  W  10-12:50.  Mr. 
Hill.] 

[343a  Seminar  in  Visual  Studies.  Engraving  and  Drypoint.  W  7:30-10.  Mr.  Nis- 
wonger.] 

[343b    Seminar  in  Visual  Studies.     Lithography.     W  7:30-10.     Mr.  Niswonger.] 

[344b    Seminar  in  Visual  Studies.     The  Poster.     Th  F  10-12:50.     Mr.  Stokes.] 

Graduate 

460a,  460b  Studies  in  Design,  Drawing,  Painting,  Photography,  Graphic  Arts,  or  Sculp- 
ture.   Members  of  the  Department. 

481        Architecture. 

483        Landscape  Architecture. 

THE  MAJOR 

Advisers:  Mr.  Cohen,  Mr.  Garland,  Mr.  Harris,  Ms.  Heideman,  Mr.  Holderbaum, 
Mr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Keyes,  Mrs.  Lehmann.  Mr.  Leshko,  Mr.  MacDonald,  Mr. 
Niswonger,  Mr.  Offner,  Mr.  Pinto,  Miss  Searing,  Mr.  Souza,  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr. 
Talbot. 

Adviser  for  Study  Abroad:     Mr.  Holderbaum. 

Based  on  100,  or  161a  or  b,  or  163a  or  b.  Exemption  from  100  will  be  granted  to 
students  who  pass  an  examination  administered  by  the  Department  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year. 
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Plan  A 
Basis:     100 

Requirements:     100  and  one  course  in  Section  B  and  seven  semester  courses  in  Sec- 
tion A,  including  three  from  three  of  the  six  areas  Alpha  through  Zeta.     Students 
are  required  to  take  at  least  one  seminar  (as  of  the  Class  of  1975). 
Alpha  -  Ancient:     201b;  209a;  210a;  211a;  212b;  215b;  312a;  315a. 
Beta  -  Medieval:     221b;  222b;  224a;  321a. 

Gamma-  Renaissance:    232a;  233a;  235a;  239c;  307b;  331a;  333a. 
Delta  -  Baroque  and  Rococo:     206b;  241a;  242b;  243c;  244b;  246a;  253a;  342b; 

352b. 
Epsilon  -  the  last  200  years:    251a;  254b;  255a;  256b;  258b;  259b;  290b;  348a; 

351a;  354a;  356b;  359b. 
Zeta  -  Oriental  or  African:    201b;  207a;  208b;  373a;  373b. 

The  senior  competence  requirement  may  be  either: 

1.  A  comprehensive  examination.  This  will  be  a  more  or  less  traditional  written 
examination  consisting  of  a  question  or  two  chosen  by  the  major  from  a 
fairly  large  number  of  questions  dealing  with  broad  topics  such  as  style, 
iconography,  media,  etc.,  or 

2.  A  topic  for  independent  reading.  If  a  students  elects  this  choice,  she  will  confer 
with  the  faculty  member  who  teaches  the  subject  of  her  interest  and  that 
faculty  member  will  provide  her  with  a  reading  list  and  advice  about  pro- 
cedure. After  two  or  three  weeks  of  outside  reading,  she  will  then  be  ex- 
amined orally  or  pass  in  a  short  critical  paper.  In  this  election,  the  topics 
will  be  fairly  restricted,  for  example:  Twelfth-Century  Sculpture  in  France; 
The  Early  Etchings  of  Rembrandt. 
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Basis:     100,  161a  or  b,  and  163a  or  b. 

Requirements:  The  basis,  plus  six  semester  courses  in  studio  art,  and  two  semes- 
ter courses  in  history  of  art  from  two  of  the  six  areas  Alpha  through  Zeta. 

Majors  are  strongly  urged  to  take  at  least  one  seminar.  Two  semester  courses  in 
closely  related  subjects  offered  by  other  departments  may,  with  the  approval  of 
the  adviser,  be  counted  as  credit  toward  the  major. 

The  senior  competence  requirement:  In  addition  to  course  requirements,  seniors 
are  required  to  do  an  independent  project  of  no  less  than  six  weeks'  duration. 

Proposals  are  to  be  submitted  for  departmental  approval  by  October  15.  Forms  and 
instructions  are  available  in  the  Department  office,  Hillyer  112.  The  deadline  for 
completion  of  the  project  is  either  January  30  or  May  1 . 
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HONORS 

Director:     Mr.  Harris. 

Basis:   100. 

Requirements:  Eight  semester  courses,  including  303b,  taken  during  the  second 
semester  of  the  senior  year.  In  addition,  the  candidate  will  write  a  long  paper 
during  the  first  semester  of  that  year  equivalent  to  one  semester  course. 

Two  examinations:  a  general  examination  on  the  history  of  art;  and  one  testing  the 
candidate's  ability  to  analyze  and  to  interpret  original  works  of  art. 
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professor:     Waltraut  Carola  Seitter,  ph.d.,  habilitation,  Chair 
assistant  professor:     Richard  E.  White,  ph.d. 

instructor:     Krystyna  Helena  J aworowska 

lecturers:     Thomas  Travis  Arny,  ph.d.  (Associate  Professor,  Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts) 
**Tom    R.    Dennis,    ph.d.     (Assistant    Professor,    Mount 
Holyoke  College) 

William  A.  Dent,  ph.d.  (Associate  Professor,  University 
of  Massachusetts) 

Paul  F.  Goldsmith,  ph.d.   (Assistant  Professor,  Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts) 

Courtney  P.  Gordon,  ph.d.  (Assistant  Professor,  Hamp- 
shire College) 

Kurtiss  J.  Gordon,  ph.d.   (Assistant  Professor,  Hamp- 
shire College) 

George  S.  Greenstein,  ph.d.  (Assistant  Professor,  Am- 
herst College) 

Edward   Robert   Harrison,   f.inst.p.    (Professor,    Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts) 

G.  Richard  Huguenin,  ph.d.   (Professor,  University  of 
Massachusetts) 

William  Michael  Irvine,  ph.d.   (Professor,    University 
of  Massachusetts),  Chair 

Nicholas  Z.  Scoville,  ph.d.  (Assistant  Professor, 
University  of  Massachusetts) 

Eugene  Tademaru,  ph.d.  (Assistant  Professor,  University 
of  Massachusetts) 

Joseph  H.  Taylor,  Jr.,  ph.d.  (Associate  Professor,  Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts) 

David  J.  Van  Blerkom,  ph.d.  (Associate  Professor,  Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts) 


The  Astronomy  Department  is  a  Five  College  Department.  Courses  designated  FC 
(Five  College)  are  taught  jointly  with  Amherst  College,  Hampshire  College,  Mount 
Holyoke  College,  and  the  University  of  Massachusetts.  The  astronomy  resources  of 
all  five  institutions  are  available  for  student  use.  They  include,  among  others,  an 
observatory  on  the  roof  of  McConnell  Hall,  the  Whately  Observatory  of  Smith  Col- 
lege with  a  16"  Cassegrain  Reflector,  the  Five  College  Radio  Observatory  in  the 
Quabbin  Reservoir  region,  the  Amherst  Observatory  with  an  18  refractor,  and  the 
Williston  Observatory  24"  reflector  at  Mount  Holyoke.  Students  may  obtain  re- 
search and  thesis  material  here  or  as  guest  observers  at  other  observatories  in  the 
United  States  or  in  Germany. 
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101a  Introduction  to  Astronomy  I.  The  nature  of  the  members  of  our  universe:  earth, 
moon,  planets,  comets,  sun,  stars,  star  clusters,  galaxies  and  clusters  of  galax- 
ies; the  laws  governing  their  origin,  life  cycle,  and  death;  the  origin,  structure, 
and  end  of  the  universe  as  a  whole;  based  on  present  physical  concepts  and 
in  historical  perspective.  Practical  work  includes:  the  use  of  the  Amherst 
Planetarium,  the  optical  telescopes  in  the  Five  College  Department  (radio 
telescope  optional),  as  well  as  photography  and  printing.  Field  trips  and  ex- 
cursions to  other  observatories  optional.  W  Th  10,  F  10-11:50;  laboratory- 
observation  periods  by  arrangement.     Ms.  Seitter,  Mr.  White. 

101b     A  repetition  of  101a.     Ms.  Seitter,  Mr.  White. 

110a  Astronomical  Photography.  Introduction  to  photographic  laboratory  techniques, 
celestial  photography,  paper  reproductions  for  illustrations,  and  slide  making 
for  lectures.  The  optical  principles  of  image  production  through  cameras, 
telescopes,  spectroscopes;  the  physics  and  chemistry  of  the  photographic  emul- 
sion; spectrum  photography.  Practical  work  includes:  the  use  of  optical 
telescopes;  development  and  treatment  of  plates,  films,  and  photographic 
papers;  spectrum  photography.  Field  trips  optional.  Emphasis  is  placed  on 
the  darkroom  techniques.  To  be  offered  in  1976-77  only.  M  10-11:50,  T  10 
at  the  option  of  the  instructor;  lab.  M  7-9:50  or  by  arrangement.  Ms.  Seitter, 
Ms.  Jaworowska. 

110b     A  repetition  of  110a.    To  be  offered  in   1976-77  only.     Ms.  Seitter,   Ms 
Jaworowska. 

220b  FC20b  Cosmology.  Cosmological  models  and  the  relationship  between 
models  and  observable  parameters.  Topics  in  current  astronomy  which 
bear  upon  cosmological  problems,  including  background  electromagnetic 
radiation,  nucleosynthesis,  dating  methods,  determinations  of  the  mean  den- 
sity of  the  universe  and  the  Hubble  constant,  and  tests  of  gravitational 
theories.  Discussion  of  some  questions  concerning  the  foundations  of  cos- 
mology, and  its  future  as  a  science.  Two  two-hour  meetings.  Prerequisites: 
one  semester  of  calculus  and  one  physical  science  course. 

222a  FC22a  Introduction  to  Astronomy  and  Astrophysics:  Stars  and  Planets.  Newtonian 
gravitation  and  the  structure  of  the  solar  system;  properties  of  the  planets,  me- 
teors, and  comets;  origin  of  the  solar  system;  blackbody  radiation  and  stellar 
magnitudes;  spectral  lines  and  the  spectral  classification  of  stars;  binary  stars 
and  stellar  masses;  nuclear  energy  and  the  structure  and  evolution  of  stars; 
the  Hertzsprung-Russell  diagram.  Includes  an  evening  laboratory.  Pre- 
requisites: Mathematics  104a  or  b  and  Physics  115;  or  permission  of  the 
instructor.  This  course  covers  the  same  topics  as  101a  on  a  quantitative  basis. 
It  can  be  taken  as  a  first  astronomy  course  for  well-prepared  students;  sug- 
gested as  a  follow-up  for  prospective  majors  of  program  II  who  have  taken 
101.  TTh  1:25-3:20;  lab.  Th  7-9:30.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon.  To  be  given 
at  Hampshire  College. 
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223b  FC23b  Introduction  to  Astronomy  and  Astrophysics:  Galaxies  and  the  Universe. 
Variable  and  exploding  stars,  pulsars,  x-ray  astronomy,  the  interstellar  medi- 
um, galactic  structure,  external  galaxies,  quasars,  and  cosmology.  Prereq- 
uisites: Mathematics  104a  or  b  and  Physics  115;  or  permission  of  the  instruc- 
tor. Although  222  is  not  an  essential  prerequisite,  students  taking  223  without 
222  first  will  be  required  to  do  external  reading  to  orient  themselves  and 
should  consult  the  instructor  at  the  beginning  of  the  semester.  This  course 
covers  the  same  topics  as  101b  on  a  quantitative  basis.  It  can  be  taken  as  a 
first  astronomy  course  for  well-prepared  students;  suggested  as  a  follow-up 
for  prospective  majors  of  program  II  who  have  taken  101.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Gordon. 

231a  Space  Science:  The  Solar  System.  Modern  studies  of  the  solar  system,  with 
emphasis  on  the  recent  manned  and  unmanned  missions  undertaken  by 
NASA  and  the  interpretation  of  their  results.  Intended  primarily  for  non- 
science  majors.  Two  90-minute  lectures  per  week.  M  W  1:25-3:20.  Mr. 
Irvine. 

234b  History  of  Astronomy.  Astronomy  and  cosmology  are  traced  from  prehistoric 
relics  through  the  beginnings  of  Egyptian  and  Babylonian  astronomy  to  a 
dual  culmination  in  Babylon  and  Greece  in  the  last  pre-Christian  centuries. 
The  influence  of  the  achievements  of  antiquity  on  Arabic  astronomy  and  the 
Latin  middle  ages  is  followed  through  the  Copernican  revolution  to  the  be- 
ginning of  modern  science  in  the  17th  century.  The  history  of  gravitational 
astronomy  and  astrophysics  in  the  18th  and  19th  centuries  leads  to  our 
present  understanding  of  the  universe.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  ideas  and  the 
relation  of  astronomy  to  other  cultural  trends.  Reading  is  largely  from 
original  sources  and  translations.    M  W  2.    Ms.  Seitter,  Mr.  White. 

237a  Observational  Optical  Astronomy.  Basic  astronomical  techniques:  photographic 
photometry,  photoelectric  photometry,  spectral  classification,  radial  velocity 
determination,  proper  motion  measurements,  and  the  use  of  astronomical 
catalogues  and  literature  as  applied  to  astronomical  problems:  physical  and 
dynamical  properties  of  stars,  binaries,  star  clusters,  galactic  structure,  etc. 
Prerequisite:  101a  or  b,  222a  or  223b.  T  Th  2:30-3:45.  Ms.  Seitter,  Mr. 
White. 

238b  Observational  Radio  Astronomy.  An  introduction  to  methods  of  astronomical 
radio  observation  and  data  reduction.  Specific  techniques  of  radio  astronomy 
will  be  discussed  and  analyzed.  Laboratory  experiments  and  field  observa- 
tions will  be  performed  by  students  during  the  semester.  Prerequisite: 
Physics  115  or  permission  of  the  instructor.     T  Th  2.     Mr.  Huguenin. 

301a.  301b  Special  Studies.  Admission  by  permission  of  the  Department.  Oppor- 
tunities for  theoretical  and  observational  work  are  available  in  cosmology, 
cosmogony,  radio  astronomy,  planetary  atmospheres,  relativistic  astrophysics, 
laboratory  astrophysics,  gravitational  theory,  infrared  balloon  astronomy, 
stellar  astrophysics,  spectroscopy,  and  exobiology. 
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343a  FC43a  Astrophysics  I:  Stellar  Structure.  The  basic  equations  of  stellar  struc- 
ture and  their  solution,  polytropes,  the  virial  theorem,  energy  transport  in 
stars  by  radiation,  conduction  and  convection,  atomic  processes  leading  to 
stellar  opacity,  nuclear  energy  generation  in  stars,  stellar  evolution.  Prereq- 
uisite: Physics  214b  and  220a,  or  permission  of  the  Department.  M  1:25- 
3:20.    Mr.  Harrison.    To  be  given  at  the  UMass.  Graduate  Research  Center. 

344b  FC44b  Astrophysics  II:  Relativistic  Astrophysics.  Continuation  of  343a.  Stellar 
implosions  and  supernovae,  degenerate  matter  in  highly  evolved  stars,  neu- 
trino astrophysics,  emission  of  radiation  by  accelerated  charges  in  supernova 
remnants  and  pulsar  magnetospheres,  pulsar  electrodynamics,  neutron  star 
structure,  hydrodynamics  of  differential  rotation  in  stars,  black  holes  and 
gravitational  radiation.  Prerequisite:  343a  or  permission  of  the  Department. 
M  F  1:30-3:20.     Mr.  Greenstein. 


GRADUATE 

UMass  700  Independent  Study.  Special  study  in  some  branch  of  astronomy  or  astro- 
physics, either  theoretical  or  experimental,  under  the  direction  of  a  member 
of  the  faculty.     Prerequisites:    permission  of  the  Chair  and  the  instructor. 

UMass  717  Plasma  Astrophysics.  Fundamentals  of  plasma  physics  and  magneto- 
hydrodynamics:  particle  motion  in  electromagnetic  fields,  fluid  description, 
wave  propagation,  instabilities,  and  radiation  in  plasmas.  Specific  applications 
of  astronomical  interest:  earth's  magnetosphere,  sunspots,  cosmic  rays,  inter- 
stellar medium,  stellar  winds,  and  pulsars.     Prerequisite:    Physics  334. 

UMass  730  Radio  Astrophysics.  The  physical  theory  fundamental  to  Radio  Astrono- 
my: propagation  of  electromagnetic  waves  in  plasma;  Faraday  rotation;  the 
emission  and  absorption  of  synchrotron  radiation  and  bremsstrahlung  emis- 
sion; spectral  lines  at  radio  frequencies;  non-thermal  radio  source  models. 
Prerequisites:  Physics  334a  and  340a. 

UMass  731  Radio  Astronomy.  An  introduction  to  observational  radio  astronomy. 
Topics  will  include  a  brief  survey  of  areas  to  which  radio  observations  have 
made  important  contributions;  antenna  systems,  interferomenters,  radio- 
metric systems,  and  other  instrumentation;  observing  methods  and  tech- 
niques such  as  lunar  occultations.     Prerequisites:    Physics  320a  and  334a. 

UMass  732  Xumerical  Techniques  in  Experimental  Physics  and  Astronomy.  Modern 
techniques  of  data  acquisition,  storage,  and  analysis.  The  approach  is  from 
an  information-theory  point  of  view  and  is  oriented  toward  application. 
Topics  include  convolution,  correlation,  Fourier  analysis,  filtering,  digital 
filtering,  and  others.  Applications  and  examples  are  draw  from  relevant 
areas  of  physics  and  astronomy  and  include  pattern  recognition,  image  proc- 
essing, recovery  of  signals  from  noise,  and  deconvolution.  Prerequisite: 
Physics  334. 
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UMass  740  Galactic  and  Extragalactic  Astronomy.  The  stellar  density  and  luminosity 
functions  as  applied  to  the  problem  of  galactic  structure.  Determination 
of  the  galactic  force  field  from  stellar  motions.  Spiral  structure,  star  clusters, 
and  their  stability.    Prerequisite:   Physics  320a  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

UMass  741  The  Interstellar  Medium.  Observed  properties  of  the  interstellar  medium 
from  optical  and  radio  data:  composition,  distribution,  and  motions.  Transfer 
of  dilute  radiation  and  its  production  in  a  rarified  gas.  The  dynamics  of  the 
gas  as  influenced  by  radiation  and  gravity.  Prerequisites:  344b  or  permission 
of  the  instructor. 

UMass  743  Stellar  Atmospheres.  Theory  of  stellar  atmospheres.  Observational 
methods  and  data,  formation  of  the  continuous  spectrum,  line  formation  and 
curve  of  growth  techniques  in  normal  stars,  stars  with  envelopes,  variable 
stars,  novae,  magnetic  fields  in  stars.  Departures  from  local  thermodynamic 
equilibrium.     Prerequisite:  344b. 

UMass  744  Stellar  Structure.  A  study  of  stellar  structure  and  evolution.  This 
course  will  consider  topics  in  energy  generation  and  transfer  in  the  interior  of 
stars,  convective  and  radiative  equilibrium,  the  computation  of  stellar  models 
and  evolution  of  young  and  old  stars,  red  giants,  pulsating  stars,  novae  and 
white  dwarfs.  Prerequisites:  343a,  UMass  Computer  Science  409  or  the 
equivalent. 

UMass  745  The  Sun.  The  determination  of  physical  conditions  in  the  solar  atmos- 
phere using  the  various  observational  data.  Features  of  both  the  quiet  and 
the  active  sun  are  discussed,  including  granulation,  limb  darkening,  plages, 
and    sunspots.     Solar-terrestrial   relationships.     Prerequisite:    344b. 

UMass  746  Solar  System  Physics.  The  physics  and  chemistry  of  planetary  atmospheres, 
surfaces,  and  interiors.  Comets,  meteors,  and  asteroids.  The  solar  wind, 
solar  terrestrial  relations,  and  the  interplanetary  medium.  Advanced 
topics  in  mechanics  applicable  to  astronomical  problems.  Prerequisites: 
Physics  320a  and  334a  and  Astronomy  344b,  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

UMass  748  Cosmology  and  General  Relativity.  Observational  cosmology  and  cosmo- 
logical  principles.  Background  radiation  and  Olbers'  paradox.  Newtonian 
cosmology.  General  relativity,  gravitational  waves,  relativistic  cosmology, 
and  gravitational  collapse.  Theories  of  the  universe  and  the  origin  of  celestial 
structure.     Prerequisite:  Physics  340a,  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

UMass  850  Advanced  Topics  in  Astronomy.  Topics  of  special  interest  not  currently 
covered  in  regular  courses.     Prerequisite:  permission  of  the  instructor. 

UMass  860  Seminar  on  Research  Topics  in  Astronomy.  Topics  of  current  interest  not 
covered  in  regular  courses.  Instruction  via  reading  assignments  and  seminars. 
Prerequisite:  permission  of  the  instructor. 
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THE  MAJOR 

Advisers:    Ms.  Seitter,  Mr.  White. 

Two  programs  are  offered.  Both  programs  require  a  competence  project  or  paper 
in  the  senior  year,  which  must  also  be  presented  orally. 

Program  I  is  designed  to  meet  broad  individual  interests,  incorporating  courses  in  re- 
lated fields  such  as  the  history  and  philosophy  of  science.  It  is  intended  for  students 
interested  in  secondary  school  teaching  or  scientific  writing  and  editing.  The  De- 
partmental adviser  should  be  consulted  as  soon  as  possible  for  further  details 
and  help  in  planning  individual  curricula. 

Basis:     101a  or  b,  or  222a  or  223b. 

Requirements:  Eleven  semester  courses  including  Physics  115,  Mathematics 
104a  or  b  or  the  equivalent,  Mathematics  202a  or  b,  and  four  further  astronomy 
courses.  The  remaining  courses  may  be  in  related  fields  such  as  mathematics, 
physics,  or  the  history  and  philosophy  of  science.  Students  planning  to  teach  in 
secondary  schools  may  wish  to  elect  courses  in  education  as  well. 

Program  II  is  designed  for  pre-professional  students  planning  to  do  graduate  work 
in  astronomy. 

Basis:     101a  or  b,  or  222a  or  223b. 

Requirements:  Eleven  semester  courses  including  Physics  115,  Mathematics 
104a  or  b  or  the  equivalent,  Mathematics  202a  or  b  and  222a,  or  the  equivalent, 
Astronomy  237a  or  FC37a,  238b  or  FC38b,  and  343a  or  FC43a,  or  344b  or  FC44b. 
The  remaining  courses  should  be  elected  from  advanced  astronomy  and  physics 
courses  or  graduate  courses.  Students  are  particularly  urged  to  take  Physics 
220a;  320a,  334a,  340a,  and  348b,  since  they  are  expected  to  have  a  sound  back- 
ground in  undergraduate  physics  in  order  to  enter  graduate  astronomy  programs. 

HONORS 

Directors:    Ms.  Seitter,  Mr.  White. 

Prerequisites:     101a  or  b,  or  222a  or  223b. 

Requirements:  In  addition  to  the  course  requirements  in  Program  II,  students 
must  write  an  honors  thesis  and  take  an  oral  examination  on  the  thesis. 
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IN 

BIOCHEMISTRY 

Advisers:    Mr.  de  Villafranca  (The  Biological  Sciences),  Mr.  Hellman  (Chemistry). 

Based  on  Biological  Sciences  201a  or  b,  and  Chemistry  101a  and  b  or  102  a  and  b. 

Requirements:  Biological  Sciences  100a  or  b,  201a  or  b,  230a,  and  either  302b  or 
333b;  Chemistry  101a  and  b,  or  102a  and  b,  222,  231a,  352a;  and  one  additional 
course  selected  from  the  biological  sciences  or  chemistry  with  the  approval  of  the 
adviser.  Mathematics  104a  or  b,  or  its  equivalent,  is  a  prerequisite  for  Chemistry 
231a. 

Recommended  courses:  Students  planning  further  study  in  biochemistry  are  ad- 
vised to  include  Physics  115,  the  second  semester  of  Chemistry  231,  and  additional 
courses  in  mathematics. 

Exemption  from  required  introductory  courses  may  be  obtained  on  the  basis  of  Ad- 
vanced Placement  or  departmental  examinations. 

Students  are  advised  to  complete  all  introductory  courses  as  well  as  Biological  Sciences 
201a  or  b  and  Chemistry  222  before  the  junior  year. 

An  examination  or  paper  in  biochemistry. 

HONORS 

Directors:    Mr.  de  Villafranca,  Mr.  Hellman. 

Requirements:  Biological  Sciences  100a  or  b,  201a  or  b,  230a,  and  either  302b  or 
333b;  Chemistry  101a  and  b,  or  102a  and  b,  222,  231a,  352a;  and  a  research  proj- 
ect equivalent  to  one  course  each  semester  of  the  senior  year. 

An  examination  in  biochemistry  and  an  oral  presentation  of  the  honors  thesis. 
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professors:       B.  Elizabeth  Horner,  ph.d. 

George  W.  de  Villafranca,  ph.d. 
**Carl  John  Burk,  ph.d. 
associate  professors:       David  Andrew  Haskell,  ph.d. 

Elizabeth  Ann  Tyrrell,  ph.d.,  Chair 
Jeanne  A.  Powell,  ph.d. 
**Stephen  G.  Tilley,  ph.d. 
Philip  D.  Reid,  ph.d. 
assistant  professors:     *Robert  B.  Merritt,  ph.d. 

Margaret  Anderson  Olivo,  ph.d. 
Richard  Francis  Olivo,  ph.d. 
Bonnie  J.  Sedlak,  ph.d. 
Ronald  W.  Bolton,  ph.d. 
instructors:       Thomas  C.  McGrath,  a.m. 
Jon  R.  Geiger,  b.s. 
lecturers:       Gregory  D.  Armstrong,  b.s.,  kew  dip. 
Mary  Helen  Laprade,  ph.d. 
teaching  fellows:       Wendy  Coleman,  a.b. 

Adair  D.  Mulligan,  a.b. 
Maryellen  Duffy,  b.s. 
Carla  J.  Haskell,  b.s. 
Michael  Janusz,  b.a. 
Anna  Lewis,  m.a. 


COURSES  FOR  NON-BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCES  MAJORS 

The  following  four  courses  are  designed  primarily  for  students  outside  the  biological 
sciences.  They  have  no  prerequisite.  Beginning  in  1976-77  these  courses  will  not 
count  toward  the  requirements  for  the  major  in  the  biological  sciences. 

122b  Microorganisms  and  Man.  A  study  of  microorganisms  in  relation  to  man  and 
his  environment.  Through  lectures,  demonstrations,  and  discussion  the  merits 
and  hazards  of  microbial  activities  will  be  illustrated.  Lee.  M  10-11:50,  T 
10.    Miss  Tyrrell. 

1 50a  Human  Biology.  A  study  of  the  systems  of  the  human  body,  their  functions, 
development,  and  genetics,  as  they  relate  to  health,  disease,  and  human  so- 
ciety. Three  hours  of  lecture  each  week  and  one  three-hour  laboratory  every 
other  week.  M  10-12,  T  10;  lab.  every  other  Monday  2-5.  Ms.  Powell,  Ms. 
Olivo. 

214b  Plants  and  Human  Welfare.  Exploitation  of  plants  as  food  and  fibre  in  the  con- 
text of  an  overpopulated,  shrinking  world;  agrarian  economy  and  modern 
man.     Lee.  M  7:30-9:30.     Mr.  Reid. 

[246b  Evolution  and  Ecology  of  Man.  Evolutionary  and  ecological  principles  and  their 
application  to  human  attributes  and  origins.    Lecture  topics  include  a  review 
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of  evolutionary  theory  and  major  steps  in  vertebrate  evolution,  variation  and 
evolution  in  modern  man,  and  fundamentals  of  human  population  growth. 
Recommended  for  juniors  and  seniors.  To  be  offered  in  1977-78.  Lee.  Th 
7:30-9:30.     Mr.  Tilley.] 

Students  planning  to  major  in  the  biological  sciences  are  advised  to  take  100a 
or  b  and  an  additional  semester  course  in  the  Department  during  the  freshman  year. 
Chemistry  101a  and  b,  or  102a  and  b,  should  be  taken  not  later  than  the  sophomore 
year.     Chemistry  222  and  Physics  115  are  strongly  recommended  for  all  majors. 

Students  who  have  attained  scores  of  4  or  5  on  the  College  Board  Advanced  Place- 
ment examination  in  biology  are  automatically  granted  exemption  from  100a  or  b, 
and  may  enter  courses  for  which  100a  or  b  is  the  sole  prerequisite.  Other  students 
can  gain  exemption  from  100a  or  b,  and  admission  to  courses  for  which  100a  or  b  is 
the  prerequisite,  by  passing  a  departmental  placement  examination  offered  at  the 
opening  of  college  before  classes  begin. 

Unless  otherwise  stated,  100a  or  b  or  permission  of  the  instructor  is  a  prerequisite 
for  all  other  courses  in  the  Department.  Note  that  there  are  additional  prerequisites 
for  some  advanced  courses. 

100a  Principles  of  the  Biological  Sciences.  An  introduction  to  the  study  of  life  from  the 
level  of  molecules  and  cells  through  the  organism  to  the  community,  eco- 
system, and  the  biosphere.  The  cell  theory,  the  genetic  code,  evolution,  and 
ecological  relationships  are  stressed  as  unifying  integrative  concepts;  the  struc- 
ture and  function  of  the  vertebrate  animal  and  the  vascular  plant  are  exam- 
ined and  contrasted.  Two  lectures  and  one  three-hour  laboratory.  Lee.  Th 
F  8:40-9:50;  8-8:40  at  the  option  of  the  instructor;  lab.  M,  T,  or  Th  2-4:50, 
or  T  9-12.     Members  of  the  Department.     Mr.  Haskell,  Director. 

100b  A  repetition  of  100a.  Lee.  Th  F  8:40-9:50,  8-8:40  at  the  option  of  the  in- 
structor; lab.  M,  T,  or  Th  2-4:50,  T  9-12.  Members  of  the  Department. 
Mr.  Haskell,  Director. 

111b  Plant  Biology.  Plant  structure  and  function  at  the  cellular,  organismal,  and 
population  level;  phylogenetic  survey  of  the  plant  kingdom;  plants  and  civili- 
zation. Three  lectures  and  one  three-hour  laboratory.  Lee.  W  Th  F  10; 
lab.     M  or  Th  2-4:50.     Mr.  Reid. 

130a  Vertebrate  ^oology.  Evolution  of  form  and  function  in  vertebrates.  Three 
lectures  and  two  two-hour  laboratories.  Lee.  W  Th  F  10;  lab.  Th  F  1 1  or 
Th  F  2.     Ms.  Horner. 

130b     A  repetition  of  130a.     Lee.  W  Th  F  10;  lab.  Th  F  11.     Ms.  Horner. 

131a  Invertebrate  ^oology.  A  study  of  a  wide  variety  of  invertebrate  animals  with 
emphasis  on  their  unique  features  as  individual  animals  and  their  phylo- 
genetic relations.  Two  two-hour  laboratories.  Lee.  M  T  8:40-9:50,  W  9  at 
the  option  of  the  instructor;  lab.  M  T  10-11:50  or  M  T  2-3:50  or  Th  F  2- 
3:50.     Mrs.  Laprade. 
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201a  Cell  Biology.  An  introduction  to  the  cellular  and  sub-cellular  organization 
and  function  in  representative  examples  from  plants,  animals,  and  unicellu- 
lar organisms  which  illustrate  the  unity  of  biological  material.  Prerequisite: 
Chemistry  101a  and  b,  or  102a  and  b,  or  the  equivalent,  or  permission  of  the 
instructor.  Three  lectures  and  one  three-hour  laboratory.  Lee.  M  T  8:40- 
9:50,  W  9;  lab.  M  T  or  F  2-4:50.    Mr.  de  Villafranca. 

201b     A  repetition  of  201a.     Lee.  M  T  8:40-9:50,  W  9;  lab.  M  2-4:50. 

[202a  Genetics.  A  study  of  the  principles  of  inheritance  of  likeness  and  variation 
with  some  application  to  man.  Three  lectures  and  three  hours  of  laboratory. 
To  be  offered  in  1977-78.  Lee.  M  T  8:40-9:50,  8-8:40  at  the  option  of  the 
instructor,  W  9;  lab.  M  or  T  2-4:50.     Mr.  Merritt.] 

202b  A  repetition  of  202a.  Lee.  M  T  8:40-9:50,  8-8:40  at  the  option  of  the  instruc- 
tor, W  9;  lab.  M  or  T  2-4:50.     Mr.  Merritt,  Mr.  Geiger. 

210  Horticulture.  Theory  and  practice  of  plant  cultivation  and  improvement, 
with  a  study  of  the  species  commonly  cultivated  and  the  preparation  of  gar- 
dens. Two  lectures  and  two  two-hour  laboratories.  Lee.  Th  F  10;  lab. 
Th  F  8-10  or  11-12:50  or  2-4.    Mr.  Armstrong. 

211a  Morphology  of  the  Lower  Plants.  Studies  in  the  structure,  reproduction,  phy- 
logeny,  classification,  and  significance  of  selected  algae  and  fungi.  Pre- 
requisite: 111b  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Three  hours  of  lecture  and 
two  hours  of  laboratory.  Offered  in  alternate  years.  W  12,  Th  11-12:50, 
F  12,  and  one  hour  to  be  arranged.    Mr.  Haskell. 

212b  Morphology  of  the  Land  Plants.  Studies  in  the  structure,  reproduction,  phy- 
logeny,  classification,  and  significance  of  bryophytes,  ferns,  fern  allies,  gym- 
nosperms,  and  angiosperms.  Prerequisite:  111b  or  permission  of  the  in- 
structor. Three  hours  of  lecture  and  two  hours  of  laboratory.  Offered  in 
alternate  years.  W  12,  Th  1 1-12:50,  F  12,  and  one  hour  to  be  arranged.  Mr. 
Haskell. 

[213b  Plant  Systematics.  Classical  and  modern  approaches  to  the  taxonomy  of  higher 
plants  with  emphasis  on  evolutionary  trends  and  processes,  principles  of 
classification,  and  identification  of  local  flora.  Field  work.  Two  hours  of 
lecture  and  three  hours  of  laboratory.  To  be  offered  in  1977-78.  Lee.  Th 
3,  F  2;  laboratory  hours  to  be  arranged.     Mr.  Burk.] 

220a  General  Bacteriology.  Distribution,  classification,  and  general  morphology 
of  bacteria,  followed  by  an  introduction  to  bacterial  physiology  and  methods 
of  controlling  bacterial  growth.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  101a  and  b,  or 
102a  and  b,  or  the  equivalent.  Two  lectures  and  two  two-hour  laboratories. 
Lee.  Th  3,  F  2;  lab.  W  2-3:50,  F  3-4:50.     Miss  Tyrrell. 

230a  Animal  Physiology.  Animals  have  evolved  a  variety  of  functional  solutions  to 
basic  problems  posed  by  the  environment.  This  course  considers  the  strategies 
and  mechanisms  evolved  for  dealing  with  movement,  neural  and  hormonal 
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control,  circulation,  respiration,  fluid  regulation,  excretion,  and  digestion. 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  101a  and  b  or  102a  and  b.  W  Th  F  12,  Th  11  at 
the  option  of  the  instructor;  one  three-hour  lab.  T  or  Th  2-5.  Ms.  Olivo, 
Miss  Sedlak. 

231a  Embryology.  A  study  of  gametes,  fertilization,  cleavage,  gastrulation,  and  the 
early  development  of  organ  systems  in  amphibians,  birds,  and  mammals. 
Prerequisite:  130a  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Three  lectures  and  one 
four-hour  laboratory.    Lee.  W  Th  F  12;  lab.  T  or  Th  2-5:50.    Ms.  Powell. 

232b  Histology.  A  study  of  animal  tissues  including  their  origin,  differentiation, 
functions,  and  their  arrangement  in  organs.  Prerequisites:  130a  or  230a. 
Two  lectures  and  two  two-hour  laboratories.  Lee.  Th  F  10;  lab.  Th  F  11- 
12:50.    Miss  Sedlak. 

240a  Principles  of  Ecology.  Theories  and  principles  pertaining  to  population  growth 
and  regulation,  inter-specific  competition,  predation,  the  nature  and  or- 
ganization of  communities,  and  the  dynamics  of  ecosystems.  Three  lectures 
and  three  hours  of  laboratory  or  field  work,  with  optional  Saturday  field 
trips.    Lee.  M  T  W  9;  lab.  M  T  or  Th  2-4:50.    Mr.  Tilley. 

241a  Conservation  of  Xatural  Resources.  Basic  ecological  principles  and  their  appli- 
cation to  the  conservation  for  human  society  of  soil,  water,  vegetation,  and 
wildlife.  Two  hours  of  lecture  and  one  fall  field  trip.  Lee.  Th  7:30-9:30. 
Mr.  Burk. 

[242b  Biogeography.  Study  of  major  patterns  of  distribution  of  life  and  of  the  en- 
vironmental and  historical  factors  determining  these  patterns.  Prerequisite: 
any  course  in  ecology  or  systematics.  Offered  in  alternate  years.  Two  two- 
hour  meetings.     M  T  3-4:50.     Mr.  Burk,  Ms.  Horner.] 

243b  Evolution  and  Systematics.  The  evolutionary  process,  primarily  in  diploid,  sexu- 
ally reproducing  organisms.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  genetic  basis  of 
evolution,  genetic  structures  of  populations,  mechanics  of  natural  selection, 
speciation,  and  the  evolutionary  basis  of  taxonomy.  M  12,  T  W  11.  Mr. 
Merritt. 

245b  Environmental  Health.  An  analysis  of  the  problems  of  public  health  created 
by  man  in  his  environment,  including  a  survey  of  the  controls  currently 
applied  to  housing,  and  the  contamination  of  the  atmosphere,  water,  and 
food  supplies.  Prerequisite:  100a  or  b;  open  to  juniors  and  seniors  without 
prerequisite.     Th  10,  F  10-11:50. 

300b  Neurophysiology.  The  physiology  of  excitable  cells,  with  an  emphasis  on  neu- 
rons. Topics  include:  sensory  receptors,  visual  processing,  cell  membranes, 
ionic  basis  of  nerve  cell  potentials,  synapses,  neural  networks,  motor  control 
systems.  Prerequisites:  201a  or  b,  or  Psychology  212a  plus  a  year  of  chemis- 
try. Three-hours  of  lectures  and  discussions,  and  one  three-hour  laboratory. 
Lee.  W  Th  F  12,  Th  1 1  at  the  option  of  the  instructor;  lab.  Th  or  F  2-5.  Mr. 
Olivo. 
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302b  Molecular  Biology.  The  molecular  basis  of  cell  structure  and  function,  with 
particular  emphasis  on  protein  structure,  function,  and  synthesis.  Prereq- 
uisites: 201a  or  b  and  Chemistry  222  and  permission  of  the  instructor.  Two 
hours  of  discussion  and  project  laboratory  to  be  arranged.  Dis.  W  7:30-9:30. 
Mr.  de  Villafranca. 

303a  Introduction  to  Biological  Fine  Structure.  Discussion  of  recent  advances  in  the 
fine  structure  of  biological  materials  with  practice  in  the  basic  techniques  of 
electron  microscopy.  Admission  by  permission  of  the  instructor.  Prereq- 
uisite: 201a  or  b,  and  permission  of  the  instructor.  Lee.  W  2;  lab.  T  1:40- 
5:50.     Miss  Sedlak. 

[311a  Plant  Anatomy.  A  study  of  the  microscopic  structure  of  the  vegetative  and 
reproductive  organs  of  seed  plants.  Prerequisite:  111b  or  permission  of  the 
instructor.  Offered  in  alternate  years.  Three  hours  of  lecture  and  two  hours 
of  laboratory.  To  be  offered  in  1977-78.  W  12,  Th  11-12:50,  F  12,  and  one 
hour  to  be  arranged.     Mr.  Haskell.] 

312a  Plant  Physiology.  Plants  as  members  of  our  ecosystem;  water  economy; 
photosynthesis  and  metabolism;  special  emphasis  on  the  study  of  growth 
and  development  as  influenced  by  external  and  internal  factors;  survey  of 
some  pertinent  basic  and  applied  research.  Prerequisites:  111b  and  Chemis- 
try 101a  and  b,  or  102a  and  b,  or  the  equivalent.  Two  lectures  and  one  three- 
hour  laboratory.     Lee.  T  11-12:50,  W  11;  lab.  F  2-4:50.     Mr.  Reid. 

[313b  Morphology  of  the  Angiosperms.  An  integrative  study  of  the  productive  and 
vegetative  morphology,  and  phylogeny  of  the  flowering  plants.  Prerequisites: 
212b  and  311a,  or  the  equivalent  by  permission  of  the  instructor.  Three 
hours  of  lecture  and  two  hours  of  laboratory.  To  be  offered  in  1977-78.  \V 
12,  Th  11-12:50,  F  12,  and  one  hour  to  be  arranged.     Mr.  Haskell.] 

320a  Bacterial  Physiology.  A  comprehensive  study  of  bacterial  cytology,  physiology, 
and  genetics.  Prerequisites:  220a  and  Chemistry  222.  Two  lectures,  one 
three-hour  laboratory,  and  one  hour  to  be  arranged.  Lee.  M  T  2;  lab.  T 
3-5:50.     Miss  Tyrrell. 

321b  Pathogenic  Microbiology.  An  introduction  through  cultural,  biochemical, 
serological  studies  to  representative  species  of  the  more  important  disease- 
producing  bacteria  and  fungi;  their  effect  upon  man  and  his  world.  Pre- 
requisites: 220a  and  Chemistry  222.  One  hour  of  lecture  and  five  hours 
of  laboratory.     Lee.  Th  2;  lab.  Th  3-4:50,  F  2-4:50.     Mr.  Bolton. 

322b  Principles  of  Virology.  Introduction  to  current  concepts  of  virus  multipli- 
cation and  effects  on  host  cells,  techniques  of  virus  propagation,  and  methods 
of  titration  and  neutralization.  Prerequisites:  220a  and  Chemistry  222.  Two 
lectures,  one  three-hour  laboratory,  and  one  hour  to  be  arranged.  Lee. 
M  T  2;  lab.  T  3-5:50.     Miss  Tyrrell. 
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327a  Immunology.  An  introduction  to  the  immune  response  with  emphasis  on  anti- 
body structure  and  the  cellular,  biochemical,  and  genetic  basis  of  immunity. 
Transplantation,  allergy,  and  immunological  diseases  will  also  be  discussed. 
Prerequisites:  201a  or  220a,  and  Chemistry  222.  Two  lectures  and  two  two- 
hour  laboratories.     Lee.  Th  F  2;  lab.  Th  F  3-4:50.     Mr.  Bolton. 

330b  Developmental  Biology.  A  study  of  the  experimental  evidence  for  interacting 
systems  in  fertilization  and  in  the  differentiation  of  tissues  and  organs  with 
special  emphasis  on  the  cellular  and  molecular  mechanisms  in  development 
of  organisms  of  a  variety  of  levels  of  organization.  Prerequisite:  201a  or  by 
permission  of  the  instructor.  Two  hours  of  discussion  and  four  hours  of 
laboratory.    Dis.  Th  11-12:50;  lab.  Th  2-5:50.    Ms.  Powell. 

333b  Biochemical  Physiology.  A  study  of  nutrition,  metabolism,  and  metabolic  reg- 
ulation in  animals.  Emphasis  will  be  on  the  hormonal  and  neural  controls 
at  the  cellular  level.  Prerequisites:  201a  or  b  and  Chemistry  222.  Three 
lectures  and  one  three-hour  laboratory.  Lee.  M  10-11:50,  T  10;  lab.  T  2- 
4:50.    Mr.  de  Villafranca. 

340a  Plant  Ecology.  A  study  of  plant  communities  and  the  relationships  between 
plants  and  their  environment,  with  emphasis  on  field  work  and  review  of  cur- 
rent literature.  Two  hours  of  lecture  and  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Lee. 
Th  3-4:50;  lab.  F  2-4:50.    Mr.  Burk. 

[341a  Biology  of  Populations.  An  analysis  of  evolutionary  and  ecological  phenomena 
at  the  population  level,  including  fundamental  population  genetics  and  de- 
mographic principles,  mechanisms  of  natural  selection,  genetic  differentiation 
of  populations,  and  the  evolution  of  life  histories.  Laboratories  will  provide 
exposure  to  biological  statistics,  the  study  of  genetic  and  demographic  char- 
acteristics of  natural  populations,  and  computer  simulation.  Prerequisites: 
240a  and  243b,  and  at  least  one  course  in  mathematics.  Three  lectures  and 
three  hours  of  laboratory.  To  be  offered  in  1977-78.  Mr.  Merritt,  Mr. 
Tilley.] 

345b  Animal  Behavior.  Study  of  vertebrate  and  invertebrate  behavior;  orientation, 
navigation,  and  migration;  activity  rhythms;  social  behavior,  with  emphasis 
on  problems  of  communication;  ethograms;  learned  and  unlearned  behavior 
as  related  to  ecology  and  evolution.  Prerequisites:  three  semester  courses 
from  Fields  B  and  E,  and  permission  of  the  instructor.  One  two-hour  lecture 
and  one  four-hour  laboratory.    Lee.  T  1 1-12:50;  lab.  Th  2-5:50.    Ms.  Horner. 

350a,  350b     Special  Studies. 

SEMINARS 

326b  Topics  in  Microbiology.  Recent  developments  in  microbiology  and  immunol- 
ogy. Directed  readings  and  group  discussion.  Prerequisite:  220a.  Th7:30: 
9:30. 
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337a  Topics  in  Genetics.  Presentation  and  discussion  of  current  research.  Prereq- 
uisite:   202a  or  b,  or  permission  of  the  instructor.     Mr.  Geiger. 

338a  Topics  in  Cell  Biology.  Chloroplast  structure  and  function.  Prerequisite:  201a 
or  b.     M  7:30-9:30.     Mr.  Reid. 

342a  Topics  in  Environmental  Biology.  Current  topics  of  research  concerning  the 
structural,  dynamic,  and  evolutionary  aspects  of  animal  populations.  Pre- 
requisite: 240a  or  243b  or  the  equivalent.    Hours  to  be  arranged.    Mr.  Tilley. 

See  also  courses  in  the  History  of  Science,  p.  57. 

GRADUATE 
Adviser:     Ms.  Olivo. 

Courses  will  be  available  as  needed  and  may  be  open  to  seniors  by  special  per- 
mission if  they  have  satisfactorily  completed  all  the  requirements  for  the  major. 

400,  400a,  400b     Research  and  Thesis. 

404a,  404b     Advances  Studies  in  Molecular  Biology.     Members  of  the  Department. 

410a,  410b     Advanced  Studies  in  Botany.     Members  of  the  Department. 

420a,  420b     Advanced  Studies  in  Microbiology.     Members  of  the  Department. 

430a,  430b     Advanced  Studies  in  ^oology.     Members  of  the  Department. 

432a  Advanced  Vertebrate  Anatomy.  Detailed  comparative  analysis  of  one  or  more 
organ  systems  with  emphasis  on  functional  and  evolutionary  considerations. 
Admission  by  permission  of  the  instructor.  One  hour  of  lecture  and  five  or 
more  hours  of  independent  laboratory  work.     Ms.  Horner. 

440a,  440b     Advanced  Studies  in  Environmental  Biology.     Members  of  the  Department. 

450a,  450b  Seminar  on  recent  advances  and  current  problems  in  the  Biological  Sciences.  Se- 
lected topics  for  reading  and  individual  reports.    Members  of  the  Department. 

THE  MAJOR 

Advisers:  Field  A,  Ms.  Powell;  Field  B,  Mr.  Tilley  (first  semester),  Mr.  Merritt 
(second  semester);  Field  C,  Mr.  Burk  (first  semester),  Mr.  Haskell  (second  semes- 
ter); Field  D,  Miss  Tyrrell;  Field  E,  Mrs.  Laprade  (Class  of  1977),  Mr.  Olivo 
(Class  of  1978),  Ms.  Horner  (Class  of  1979). 

Adviser  for  Study  Abroad:     Miss  Tyrrell. 

Based  on  100a  or  b  and  one  year  of  introductory  chemistry  (Chemistry  101a  and  b, 
or  1 02a  and  b) .    Any  alternatives  require  approval  of  the  Chair  of  the  Department. 

Requirements:  Nine  semester  courses,  above  the  basis  of  the  major,  excluding 
Special  Studies,  and  including  a  minimum  of  six  courses  in  the  field  of  concen- 
tration from  those  courses  listed  below  in  parentheses  after  the  field  name,  and  two 
in  two  other  fields  within  the  Department.    A  course  listed  in  a  field  may  not  be 
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used  to  fulfill  a  distribution  requirement  for  majors  in  that  field.  Chemistry  222 
may  not  be  used  to  fulfill  a  distribution  requirement.  An  examination  in  the  senior 
year. 

Fields:  A.     Molecular  and  Cellular  Biology  (201a*  or  b*    202b,  300b,  302b,  303a, 
330b,  333b,  337a,  338a;  Chemistry  222*) 

B.  Environmental  Biology  (202a  or  b,  240a*,   241a,  242b,  243b*,  245b, 
340a,  341a,  342b,  345b) 

C.  Botany  (111b*,  202a  or  b,  210,  211a,  212b,  213b,  311a,  312a,   313b, 
340a) 

D.  Microbiology  (202a  or  b,  220a*,  320a,  321b,  322b,  326b,  327a;  Chemis- 
try 222*) 

E.  Zoology  (130a*  or  b*,  131a*,  202a  or  b,  230a,  231a,  232b,  243b,  300b, 
333b,  345b) 

*Course  required  within  the  field  of  concentration. 

HONORS 

Director:     Mr  de  Yillafranca. 

Basis:     The  same  as  that  for  the  major. 

Requirements:     Nine  semester  courses  above  the  basis,  as  for  the  major,  and  one 

course  in  each  semester  of  the  senior  year  involving  an  individual  investigation 

culminating  in  a  thesis. 
An  examination  and  an  oral  presentation  and  defense  of  the  thesis. 


NEUROSCIENCE 

Students  interested  in  neuroscience  are  urged  to  major  in  either  biological  sciences 
or  psychology.  These  students  should  consult  Ms.  Olivo  (The  Biological  Sciences), 
Mr.  Olivo  (The  Biological  Sciences),  Ms.  Powell  (The  Biological  Sciences),  Mr. 
Reutener  (Psychology),  or  Ms.  Yolkmann  (Psychology)  early  in  their  college  careers. 


PRE-MEDICAL  AND  PRE-HEALTH  PROFESSIONAL  PROGRAMS 

Advisers:    Miss  Tyrrell  (The  Biological  Sciences);  Ms.  Senechal  (Mathematics);  Mr. 
Callahan  (Mathematics);  Ms.  Powell  (The  Biological  Sciences);  Ms.  Volkmann 

(Psychology). 

Students  may  prepare  for  medical  school  by  majoring  in  any  department  if  they 
include  in  their  programs  courses  which  meet  the  minimum  requirements  for  en- 
trance to  most  medical  schools.     These  requirements  are:  one  year  each  of  English, 
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inorganic  chemistry,  organic  chemistry,  physics,  and  general  biology.  Other  courses 
often  recommended  are  vertebrate  zoology,  genetics,  embryology,  chemical  ther- 
modynamics, and  mathematics  through  calculus.  Since  medical  schools  differ  in 
the  details  of  their  requirements,  students  should  inquire  as  early  as  possible  about 
the  requirements  of  the  schools  of  their  choice  in  order  to  plan  their  programs  ap- 
propriately. 

Students  interested  in  other  health-related  professions  should  also  consult  one  of 
the  above  advisers  for  assistance  in  planning  their  programs. 
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professors:    **Milton  David  Soffer,  ph.d. 

George  Stone  Durham,  ph.d. 

George  Morrison  Fleck,  ph.d. 

Kenneth  Paul  Hellman,  ph.d. 
associate  professor:       Thomas  Hastings  Lowry,  ph.d.,  Chair 
assistant  professors:       Charles  Levin,  ph.d. 

Stephen  Wakefield  Kirtley,  ph.d. 

lecturer:       Lale  Aka  Burk,  ph.d. 
assistant:       Virginia  White,  b.sc. 


Students  who  are  planning  to  major  in  chemistry  should  consult  with  a  member 
of  the  Department  early  in  their  college  careers.  They  should  elect  Chemistry  101a 
and  b  or  102a  and  b  in  the  freshman  year,  and  are  advised  to  complete  Mathematics 
102a  and  103b,  or  103a  and  104b  the  first  year.  Physics  1 15  is  strongly  recommended 
for  all  majors. 

All  intermediate  courses  require  as  prerequisite  a  year  of  General  Chemistry  or  an 
Advanced  Placement  score  of  4  or  5.  Students  who  wish  to  elect  Chemistry  101a 
or  102a,  and  who  offer  entrance  units  in  chemistry,  must  take  the  Departmental 
placement  examination  at  the  opening  of  college  before  the  beginning  of  classes. 


101a  General  Chemistry.  A  basic  course  dealing  with  atomic  and  molecular  structure 
and  concepts  of  equilibrium  and  reaction  rate.  Techniques  of  quantitative 
analysis  will  be  introduced  in  the  laboratory.  One  laboratory  per  week.  Lee. 
W  Th  F  12,  Th  11  or  M  10-12,  T  10,  W  8;  lab.  M  T  Th  or  F  2-4:50,  M  or 
Th  7-9:50.    Mr.  Levin. 

101b  General  Chemistry.  Application  of  principles  of  molecular  structure  and  ther- 
modynamics to  acid-base  and  oxidation-reduction  reactions  of  selected  ele- 
ments and  their  compounds  and  to  properties  of  solids.  Colorimetry,  pH 
titrations,  and  other  quantitative  techniques  will  be  included  in  the  labora- 
tory. One  laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisite:  101a.  Lee.  W  Th  F  12,  Th 
11;  lab.  M  T  Th  or  F  2-4:50,  M  7-9:50.    Mr.  Hellman,  Mr.  Levin. 

102a  General  Chemistry.  For  majors  in  physical  science  (including  biochemistry) 
and  others  seeking  a  strong  background  in  chemistry.  Solution  equilibria 
and  kinetics  will  be  investigated  intensively  and  quantitatively  both  in  lecture 
and  laboratory.  The  lecture  will  also  include  molecular  structure  and  sym- 
metry, and  an  introduction  to  the  quantum  theory  of  chemical  bonding. 
Prerequisite:  strong  secondary  school  preparation  in  mathematics  and  lab- 
oratory science,  including  at  least  one  entrance  unit  in  chemistry;  and  Mathe- 
matics 103  or  its  equivalent  (which  may  be  taken  concurrently).  One  labo- 
ratory per  week.    Lee.  W  Th  F  12,  Th  11;  lab.  M  or  T  2-4:50.     Mr.  Fleck. 
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102b  General  Chemistry.  A  continuation  of  Chemistry  102a,  this  course  will  quan- 
titatively cover  bonding  theories,  thermodynamics,  and  electrochemistry  in 
the  lecture  and  the  laboratory.  Inorganic,  nuclear,  organic,  and  biochemis- 
try will  be  qualitatively  introduced  in  both  lecture  and  laboratory.  Prereq- 
uisite: 102a.  One  laboratory  per  week.  Lee.  W  Th  F  12,  Th  1 1 ;  lab.  M  or 
T  2-4:50.     Mr.  Kirtley. 

213a  Inorganic  Chemistry.  Coordination  chemistry,  with  consideration  of  the  several 
transition  series.  Prerequisite:  one  year  of  General  Chemistry.  One  labo- 
ratory per  week.     Lee.  M  10-11:50,  T  10;  lab.  Th  2-4:50.     Mr.  Kirtley. 

222  Organic  Chemistry.  An  introductory  course  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  or- 
ganic chemistry.  Prerequisite:  one  year  of  General  Chemistry.  For  those 
students  who  took  General  Chemistry  before  1974-75,  only  one  semester  of 
General  Chemistry  is  required.  Four  lectures  and  one  laboratory.  Lee.  M 
T  12,  T  W  11;  lab.  first  semester  M  T  Th  or  F  2-4:50,  M  W  or  Th  7-9:50, 
second  semester  M  T  Th  or  F  2-4:50,  M  7-9:50.  Mr.  Soffer,  Mr.  Lowry, 
Mrs.  Burk. 

222a      The  first  semester  of  222. 

231  Chemical  Thermodynamics.  In  the  first  semester,  fundamental  principles  with 
applications  to  gases,  solutions  and  homogeneous  chemical  equilibrium;  in 
the  second,  applications  to  heterogeneous  equilibria,  electrochemistry,  intro- 
ductory statistical  thermodynamics  and  reaction  rates.  Prerequisites:  one 
year  of  General  Chemistry  and  Mathematics  104a  or  b.  One  laboratory  per 
week.  Lee.  MT12,  TW11;  lab.  first  semester  M  T  or  Th  2-4:50,  second 
semester  M  or  T.    Mr.  Durham. 

231a      The  first  semester  of  231. 

241b  Introduction  to  Spectroscopy  and  Experimental  Kinetics.  Principles  and  practice  of 
infrared,  visible,  ultraviolet,  and  nuclear  magnetic  resonance  spectroscopy, 
and  polarimetry,  with  laboratory  experience  using  these  techniques  to  obtain 
chemical  information.  Kinetics  and  mechanism:  analysis  and  interpretation 
of  experimental  rate  data,  with  emphasis  on  the  relationship  between  reaction 
mechanisms  and  the  results  of  experiments.  Prerequisites:  one  year  of  General 
Chemistry;  Mathematics  104a  or  b;  and  Chemistry  222  (may  be  taken  con- 
currently), or  permission  of  the  instructor.  One  laboratory  per  week.  Lee. 
M  TW  9;  lab.  T  2-4:50.    Mr.  Fleck. 

301,  301a,  301b     Special  Studies. 

305a  Advanced  Laboratory.  A  series  of  experiments  introduces  advanced  techniques 
of  synthesis,  purification,  characterization,  and  analysis  of  organic  and  in- 
organic substances.  Prerequisites:  222  and  241b.  Six  laboratory  hours  and 
one  hour  of  classroom  discussion.  Lab.  T  F  2-4:50;  dis.  W  7:30.  Mr.  Lowry, 
Mr.  Kirtley. 
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313b  Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry.  A  study  of  current  inorganic  research  topics 
including  homogeneous  catalysis,  organometallic  chemistry,  physical  methods, 
borane  and  carborane  chemistry,  and  bioinorganic  chemistry.  Prerequisites: 
213a  and  222.     M  10-11:50,  T  10.     Mr.  Kirtley. 

323b  Organic  Mechanisms.  Concepts  of  reaction  mechanism  are  used  to  establish 
relationships  among  various  organic  reactions  and  to  interpret  chemical  prop- 
erties in  terms  of  molecular  structure.  Prerequisite:  222;  231a  is  recom- 
mended.    W  Th  F  10.     Mr.  Lowry. 

[345b  Quantum  Chemistry.  Topics  will  be  selected  from  the  areas  of  theory  of  mole- 
cular spectra  and  quantum  mechanical  description  of  chemical  bonding.  Pre- 
requisites:   241b,  and  Mathematics  104a  or  b.     W  Th  F  12.     Mr.  Lowry.] 

352a  Biochemistry.  The  chemistry  of  biologically  active  substances.  Prerequisites: 
222,  231a,  and  an  introductory  course  in  a  biological  science.  Two  lectures 
and  one  laboratory.    Lee.  Th  F  8:40-9:50;  lab.  M  2-4:50.     Mr.  Hellman. 

See  also  courses  in  the  History  of  Science,  p.  57. 

GRADUATE 

It  is  suggested  that  a  student  majoring  in  chemistry  take  at  least  one  graduate 
course. 

Adviser:     Mr.  Soffer. 

400,  400a,  400b     Research  and  Thesis. 

401a,  401b     Special  Studies. 

[428b     Topics  in  Organic  Chemistry.     Members  of  the  Department.] 

[436a     Topics  in  Physical  Chemistry.     Members  of  the  Department.] 

457b  Selected  Topics  in  Biochemistry.  A  detailed  treatment,  from  the  chemical  stand- 
point, of  selected  topics  of  current  biochemical  interest.  Prerequisite:  352a. 
Mr.  Hellman. 

THE  MAJOR 

Advisers:     Members  of  the  Department. 

Adviser  for  Study  Abroad:     Mrs.  Burk. 

Required  courses:     101a  and  b  or  102a  and  b,  213a,  222,  231,  241b,  305a;  313b  or 
323b;  Mathematics  104a  or  b. 

A  paper  or  project  report  due  at  the  end  of  the  senior  year. 

Students  planning  graduate  study  in  chemistry  are  advised  to  include  Physics  115 
and  Mathematics  202a  or  b,  or  201a  or  b,  in  their  programs  of  study. 
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HONORS 

Director:     Mr.  Hellman. 

Required  courses:     the  same  as  for  the  major. 

An  individual  investigation  pursued  throughout  the  senior  year. 

An  oral  presentation  of  the  honors  thesis. 

CHINESE 
See  p.  56. 
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professors:       George  Edward  Dimock,  Jr.,  ph.d.,  Chair 
Charles  Henderson,  Jr.,  ph.d. 
assistant  professors:       Thalia  Alexandra  Pandiri,  ph.d. 
*  *Justina  Winston  Gregory,  ph.d. 
instructor:       Peter  A.  Tscherning,  m.a. 

Majors  are  offered  in  Greek,  Latin,  Classics,  and  Ancient  Studies.  Properly 
qualified  students  in  these  majors  have  the  opportunity  of  a  semester's  study  at  the 
Intercollegiate  Center  for  Classical  Studies  in  Rome.     (See  p.  50). 

Students  planning  to  major  in  Classics  or  in  Ancient  Studies  are  advised  to  take 
relevant  courses  in  other  departments,  such  as  art,  English,  history,  philosophy,  and 
modern  foreign  languages. 

GREEK 

111  Elementary  Course.  Introduction  to  the  language;  selections  from  Greek  liter- 
ature.   Five  class  hours.    M  T  W  Th  F  9.    Mr.  Dimock. 

HIdd  Intensive  Elementary  Greek.  An  intensive  course  in  Greek  grammar,  designed 
to  prepare  the  beginner  to  enter  Greek  212a  in  the  following  semester.  Se- 
lected readings  from  the  New  Testament,  Plato,  lyric  poetry.  Two  semesters 
credit.     No  prerequisite.     M  T  W  Th  F  12.     Mr.  Tscherning. 

121a  Modern  Greek.  An  introductory  course  in  the  language  and  literature.  An 
intensive  introduction  to  the  language,  stressing  conversation,  as  well  as  read- 
ing and  writing.     M  T  \V  Th  F  10.     Ms.  Pandiri. 

[121  b  Modern  Greek.  Reading  of  selected  poems  of  Kavafis,  Seferis,  Elytis,  and 
others;  short  prose  works  by  Palamas  and  Samarakis.  Prerequisite:  121a  or 
permission  of  the  instructor.] 

212a  Plato:  Symposium.  Prerequisite:  two  units  in  Greek  or  111.  M  12,  T  W  11, 
T  12  at  the  option  of  the  instructor.     Ms.  Pandiri. 

212b  Homer,  Iliad.  Prerequisite:  212a  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  M  12, 
T  W  11,  T  12  at  the  option  of  the  instructor.     Ms.  Pandiri. 

221b  Prose  Composition.  Prerequisite:  two  units  in  Greek  or  1 1 1 .  One  class  hour. 
One-half  course  credit.     T  4.     Mr.  Dimock. 

301a,  301b  Special  Studies.  Admission  by  permission  of  the  Department  for  majors 
and  honors  students  who  have  had  four  advanced  courses  in  Greek. 

[321a  The  Drama:  Sophocles  and  Euripides.  Prerequisite:  212b  or  three  units  in 
Greek.    To  be  offered  in  1977-78.     Ms.  Gregory.] 

[322b  Homer.  Prerequisite:  212b  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  To  be  offered  in 
1977-78.     Ms.  Gregory.] 
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323a  Herodotus.  Prerequisite:  212b  or  three  units  in  Greek.  W  F  2,  Th  3.  Ms. 
Gregory. 

324b  The  Drama:  Aeschylus  and  Aristophanes.  Prerequisite:  323a  or  permission  of 
the  instructor.     W  F  2,  Th  3. 

331a  Drama.  Prerequisite:  322b,  324b,  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  M  12,  T 
W  11,  T  12  at  the  option  of  the  instructor.     Mr.  Dimock. 

[332b  Greek  Historians.  Prerequisite:  322b,  323a,  324b,  or  permission  of  the  instruc- 
tor.   To  be  offered  in  1977-78.] 

[333a  Selections  from  Lyric  and  Pastoral  Poets.  Prerequisite:  322b,  324b,  or  permission 
of  the  instructor.    To  be  offered  in  1977-78.    Mr.  Dimock.] 

334b  Plato.  Prerequisite:  322b,  324b,  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  M  12,  T 
W  11,  T  12  at  the  option  of  the  instructor.     Mr.  Dimock. 

451a,  451b  Studies  in  Greek  Literature.  This  will  ordinarily  be  an  enriched  version 
of  331a,  332b,  333a,  or  334b. 

See  also  Religion  287b  Greek  Religious  Texts  and  382b  Directed  Reading  in  Religious 
Texts:    Hebrew,  Greek,  or  Latin. 

Adviser  of  graduate  study:     Mr.  Dimock. 

LATIN 

111  Elementary  Course.  Introduction  to  grammar,  with  selected  readings  in  the 
second  semester  from  Cicero,  Ovid,  Virgil,  and  other  prose  authors  and  poets, 
both  classical  and  medieval.    Five  class  hours.    M  T  W  Th  F  9.    Ms.  Pandiri. 

212a  Poetry  of  Ovid.  Prerequisite:  two  units  in  Latin  or  the  equivalent.  WF2,Th3. 
Mr.  Tscherning. 

212b  Virgil,  Aeneid.  Prerequisite:  111,  112a  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  W 
F  2,  Th  3.     Mr.  Tscherning. 

214a  Catullus  and  Horace.  Prerequisite:  112b  or  three  units  in  Latin,  including 
Virgil.    W  Th  F  10,  F  1 1  at  the  option  of  the  instructor.    Ms.  Gregory. 

214b  Livy.  Prerequisite:  214a  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  W  Th  F  10,  F  11 
at  the  option  of  the  instructor.     Mr.  Tscherning. 

221a  Prose  Composition.  Prerequisite:  214b  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  One 
class  hour.     One-half  course  credit.    W  3.     Ms.  Gregory. 

301a,  301b  Special  Studies.  Admission  by  permission  of  the  Department  for  majors 
and  honors  students  who  have  had  four  advanced  courses  in  Latin. 

[321a  Roman  Comedy.  Prerequisite:  214b  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  To  be 
offered  in  1977-78.] 
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[322b    Medieval  Latin.     Prerequisite:     214b  or  permission  of  the  instructor.     To  be 
offered  in  1977-78.] 

323a      Sallust  and  Tacitus.     Prerequisite:     214b  or  permission  of  the  instructor.     W 
F  12,  Th  11.     Mr.  Tscherning. 

[324b    Latin  Elegy  and  Pastoral  Poetry.     Prerequisite:     214b  or  permission  of  the  in- 
structor.    WF12,  Thll.     To  be  offered  in  1978-79.] 

[326b    Virgil,  Georgics.    Prerequisite:    214b  or  permission  of  the  instructor.    W  F  12, 
Th  11.] 

333b      Virgil's  Aeneid:    Advanced  Course.     Prerequisite:    321a,  322b,  323a  or  324b,  or 
permission  of  the  instructor.     M  10-11:50,  T  10.     Mr.  Henderson. 

334a      Latin  Satire.     Prerequisite:     321a,  322b,  323a  or  324b,  or  permission  of  the 
instructor.     M  10-11:50.  T  10.     Mr.  Henderson. 

[335a    Cicero.     Prerequisite:    321a,  322b,  323a  or  324b,  or  permission  of  the  instruc- 
tor.    To  be  offered  in  1977-78.] 

[336b    Lucretius.     Prerequisite:    321a,  322b,  323a  or  324b,  or  permission  of  the  in- 
structor.    To  be  offered  in  1977-78.] 

337        History  of  Latin  Literature.     Prerequisite:     321a,  322b,  323a  or  324b,  or  per- 
mission of  the  instructor.    Hours  to  be  arranged.     Mr.  Henderson. 

451a,  451b     Studies  in  Latin  Literature.    This  will  ordinarily  be  an  enriched  version 
of  333b,  334a,  335a,  or  336b. 

Adviser  of  graduate  study:     Mr.  Henderson. 


CLASSICS,  GREEK  OR  LATIN 

450,  450a,  450b    Research  and  Thesis.    May  be  taken  for  double  credit. 

CLASSICS  IN  TRANSLATION 

227a  Mythology.  The  nature,  purposes,  and  persistence  of  myth.  Near  Eastern, 
classical,  and  other  mythologies.  Various  approaches  to  myth  with  attention 
to  its  literary  uses.  W  Th  F  10,  F  11  at  the  option  of  the  instructor.  Mr. 
Tscherning. 

228a  Classical  Drama.  Representative  plays  of  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides, 
Aristophanes,  and  Seneca,  together  with  a  comparative  study  of  their  adap- 
tations by  later  dramatists,  e.g.,  Voltaire,  Racine,  Giraudoux,  Jeffers,  Gide, 
Cocteau,  Eliot,  Anouilh,  Sartre,  Miller,  O'Neill,  Richardson.  W  F  12,  Th 
11.     Ms.  Gregory. 

[231a  The  Classical  Tradition:  Its  Origins.  Greek  literature  (Homer  to  Plato)  and 
Greek  culture;  Greek  thinking  about  war,  love,  poetry,  nature;  the  intellectual 
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revolution  of  the  fifth  century  B.C.;  ancient  Greece  in  the  modern  imagina- 
tion.] 

[231b  The  Classical  Tradition:  The  First  Metamorphosis.  Latin  literature  from  its 
origins  to  St.  Augustine  as  an  adaptation  of  Greek  literary  models  to  the  Ro- 
man experience  and  as  the  vehicle  for  the  transmission  of  ancient  thought  to 
the  later  Western  World.] 

270b  The  Ulysses  and  Prometheus  Themes  in  Western  Literature.  Same  as  Comparative 
Literature  270b. 

THE  MAJOR  IN  GREEK,  LATIN,  OR  CLASSICS 

Advisers:     Mr.  Dimock,  Mr.  Henderson. 

Adviser  for  Study  Abroad:     Mr.  Henderson. 

Basis:  In  Greek,  111  or  lllob;  in  Latin  111;  in  Classics,  Greek  1 1 1  or  11  lob,  and 
Latin  111. 

Requirements:  In  Greek,  eight  semester  courses  in  the  language  in  addition  to  the 
basis;  in  Latin,  eight  semester  courses  in  the  language  in  addition  to  the  basis; 
in  Classics,  eight  semester  courses  in  the  languages  in  addition  to  the  basis  and 
including  not  less  than  two  in  either  language. 

A  comprehensive  examination  which  will  have  two  parts:  part  one,  to  be  taken  no 
later  than  the  first  semester  of  the  senior  year,  will  test  the  candidate's  ability  to 
translate  Greek  or  Latin,  or  both;  part  two,  which  may  be  taken  at  the  end  of  the 
senior  year,  will  test  her  general  knowledge  of  Greek  or  Roman  literature  and 
culture,  or  both.  A  part  of  this  latter  examination  may,  at  the  student's  request, 
be  devoted  to  a  special  field  of  her  own  choice. 


HONORS  IN  GREEK,  LATIN,  OR  CLASSICS 

Directors:     Mr.  Dimock,  Mr.  Henderson. 

Requirements:  The  same  as  those  for  the  major,  with  the  addition  of  a  long  paper, 
equivalent  to  one  or  two  semester  courses,  to  be  written  in  the  first  semester  of  the 
senior  year. 

Two  examinations:  One,  the  same  as  the  comprehensive  examination  for  majors 
(both  parts);  the  other,  an  examination  in  the  general  area  of  the  long  paper. 
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COMPARATIVE  LITERATURE 

Adviser:     Mrs.  von  Klemperer,  first  semester;  Ms.  Kern,  second  semester. 

A  comparative  study  of  literature  in  at  least  two  languages,  one  of  which  may  be 
English.  The  major  is  limited  to  twenty  students  each  from  the  junior  and  senior 
classes. 

All  second-level  courses  are  open  to  freshmen  with  the  permission  of  the  instructor 
unless  otherwise  specified.  Freshmen  eligible  for  advanced  placement  in  English 
by  virtue  of  a  score  of  4  or  5  and  freshmen  with  a  high  SAT  verbal  or  English 
achievement  score  may  register  for  General  Literature  291. 

After  the  freshman  year  all  second  and  third-level  courses  are  open  to  all  students 
unless  otherwise  specified. 

COMPARATIVE  LITERATURE  COURSES 

In  all  Comparative  Literature  courses,  readings  and  discussion  are  in  English  but 
students  are  encouraged  to  read  works  in  the  original  and  consult  original  texts 
wherever  possible. 

242b  Existential  Literature.  Form  and  content.  Discussion  of  the  fiction  of  Kierke- 
gaard, Sartre,  Kafka,  and  Beckett.  M  T  1:40-2:50  and  W  3  at  the  option  of 
the  instructor.     Ms.  Kern  (English). 

246a  The  Picaresque  Tradition.  A  study  of  the  origin  and  development  of  the  pica- 
resque novel  from  its  beginnings  in  Spain  (Lazarillo  de  Tormes)  through  the 
works  of  Quevedo,  Lesage,  Scarron,  Defoe,  Smollet,  Fielding,  Mann,  Grass, 
Twain,  and  Bellow.  Offered  in  alternate  years.  M  3-5.  Miss  Clemente 
(Hispanic  Studies). 

251a  Studies  in  Short  Fiction.  Topic  for  1976-77:  The  Novella.  A  comparative 
study  of  the  novella  as  a  distinct  genre  in  its  European  context.  The  develop- 
ment of  its  technical  conventions  and  thematic  concerns.  Authors  to  be 
studied:  Boccaccio,  Cervantes,  Goethe,  Kleist,  Hoffman,  Maupassant,  Chek- 
hov, Schnitzler,  Mann,  Kafka,  and  others.  T  3-5,  Th  3.  Mr.  Vaget  (Ger- 
man). 

[261a  The  Faust  Myth.  A  study  of  representative  Faust  works,  chiefly  in  literature 
(Marlowe,  Goethe,  Valery,  Bulgakov,  T.  Mann),  but  also  in  opera  (Berlioz, 
Gounod,  Boito)  and  film  (Murnau,  R.  Clair,  Autan-Lara).  The  focus  will 
be  on  the  changing  artistic  perceptions  of  the  Faust  myth  in  different  periods 
and  cultures.     No  prerequisites.     Mr.  Vaget  (German). j 

[262b  Theatre  about  Theatre.  An  exploration  of  some  ways  in  which  dramatists  have 
expressed,  in  their  plays,  ideas  about  the  theatre.    Emphasis  on  the  changing 
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intent  and  scope  of  such  plays:  from  criticism  of  theatrical  styles  to  critical 
inquiry  into  the  nature  and  function  of  the  theatre  itself.  Authors  studied 
will  include  Moliere,  Tieck,  Pirandello,  Anouilh,  Ionesco,  Genet,  Jack  Gelber, 
Peter  Weiss.     Offered  in  alternate  years.     Mr.  Ball  (French).] 

See  also:    Classics  227a,  228b,  English  240b. 

266b  Symbolic  and  Visionary  Theatre.  The  emergence  of  the  symbolic  mode  in  works 
by  such  modern  playwrights  as  Ibsen,  Strindberg,  Chekhov,  Maeterlinck, 
Blok,  Brecht,  Lorca,  and  Genet.  Offered  in  alternate  years.  M  T  1:40-3, 
W  3  optional.     Mr.  Woronzoff  (Russian). 

270b  The  Ulysses  and  Prometheus  Themes  in  Western  Literature.  A  comparative  analy- 
sis of  classical,  romantic,  and  modern  views  of  man's  quest  for  knowledge  and 
his  rivalry  with  the  gods.  The  course  will  focus  on  the  different  approaches 
different  cultures  take  in  interpreting  the  myths  of  Prometheus  and  Ulysses. 
Authors  studied  will  include  Homer,  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  Goethe, 
Shelley,  Gide,  Kazantzakis.  Offered  in  alternate  years.  M  T  2,  W  3.  Ms. 
Pandiri  (Classics). 

296b  Proseminar:  The  Comparatist' s  Perspective  on  Literature.  Analysis  and  compari- 
son of  selected  works  from  different  literatures  in  the  light  of  modern  critical 
methods.     M  7:30.     Ms.  Kern  (English). 

301,  301a,  301b     Special  Studies.    Admission  by  permission  of  instructor  and  adviser. 

318a  The  Realistic  Mode.  The  theory,  practice,  evaluations,  and  transformations 
of  literary  Realism,  with  particular  attention  to  works  by  Balzac,  Flaubert, 
Zola,  George  Eliot,  James,  Gissing,  and  others,  and  a  consideration  of  the 
relation  between  and  distinctiveness  of  French  and  British  Realism.  W  12, 
Th  11-1,  F  12  at  the  option  of  the  students.  Limited  to  twenty-five  students. 
Mrs.  von  Klemperer  (English). 

[319b  The  Romantic  Vision  on  the  Continent  and  in  England.  Major  critics  and  poets  in 
France,  Germany,  and  England  will  be  studied  as  they  develop  and  imple- 
ment their  concepts  of  genius  and  originality,  irony,  Christianity,  Nature, 
and  symbol.     Limited  to  twenty-five  students.] 

338b  The  Epistolary  Novel  in  Eighteenth-Century  England  and  France.  A  study  of  novels 
in  letter  form,  emphasizing  the  development  of  this  genre  and  its  presentation 
of  masculine  and  feminine  consciousness.  Readings:  Guilleragues  {Lettres 
Portugaises) ,  Richardson,  Rousseau,  Laclos.  Offered  in  alternate  years.  Th 
11-12:50,  F  12.     Ms.  Demay  (French). 

352b  The  Don  Juan  Theme  from  the  Seventeenth  Century  to  the  Present.  The  literary  and 
moral  transformations  of  the  Don  Juan  figure  from  Tirso  de  Molina  (its 
creator)  through  Italian  commedia  dell'arte  and  such  artists  as  Moliere, 
Mozart,  Laclos,  Kierkegaard,  Byron,  Shaw,  and  Frisch,  with  particular  at- 
tention to  the  distinctive  artistic  genius  of  each  author  and  his  time.  T  3-5. 
Ms.  Kern  (English). 
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353b  Sonnets  and  Sonnet  Cycles.  Tradition,  translation,  and  transformation  through 
the  centuries,  as  seen  in  selected  poets  (Dante,  Petrarch,  Wyatt,  Surrey,  Du 
Bellay,  Sidney,  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Wordsworth,  Rilke,  Yeats,  and  others). 
Exploration  of  variation  in  sonnet  patterns  and  themes  and  of  the  structures 
of  sonnet  cycles.  Offered  in  alternate  years.  W  F  1:40-2:50.  Mrs.  Harries 
(English). 

See  also:    English  327a,  331a,  340b,  342b;  Italian  337a,  b. 

THE  MAJOR 

Before  entering  the  major,  the  student  must  prove  her  proficiency  in  the  foreign 
language  or  languages  of  her  choice  at  the  level  of  German  225b,  Greek  212, 
Italian  226,  Latin  214,  Russian  231,  Spanish  215,  or  any  two  semesters  of  the 
following  French  courses:  217,  218,  219,  225,  228b.  If  she  has  not  demonstrated 
her  proficiency  in  courses  at  Smith  College,  it  will  be  judged  by  the  department 
concerned.  If,  to  achieve  this  level  of  proficiency,  the  student  must  take  courses 
in  the  language  or  languages  she  elects,  she  may  have  to  take  them  over  and  above 
the  normal  degree  program  so  as  to  meet  the  basic  College  requirement  that  six- 
teen semester  courses  must  be  taken  outside  the  major. 

Basis:     General  Literature  291,  A  Survey  of  Selected  Literary  Masterpieces  from    Homer 
to  Tolstoy.  (See  p.  56.) 

Requirements  for  the  major: 

A.  Ten  semester  courses,  including 

a.  three  Comparative  Literature  courses; 

b.  three  appropriately  advanced  courses,  approved  by  the  major  ad- 
viser, in  each  of  the  literatures  of  two  languages,  one  of  which  may 
be  English; 

c.  Comparative  Literature  296a  or  b 

B.  A  written  examination  in  Comparative  Literature,  drawing  particularly  on 
the  literatures  in  which  the  student  has  done  her  advanced  work. 


Honors 

Requirements:  The  same  as  those  for  the  major,  with  the  addition  of  a  thesis,  equiva- 
lent to  one  semester  course,  to  be  written  in  the  first  semester  of  the  senior  year; 
an  oral  examination  in  the  area  of  the  paper. 
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visiting  professor:  Selma  Jeanne  Cohen,  ph.d. 

associate  professor:  *Rosalind  Shaffer  deMille,  m.a. 

assistant  professor:  Susan  Kay  Waltner,  m.a. 

lecturer:  Karen  Williamson,  m.a. 

lecturers:  Anthony  Crescione  (Lecturer,  University  of  Massachu- 
setts) 

Richard  Jones,  m  a.  (Instructor,  University  of  Massachu- 
setts) 

Francia  McClellan,  m.ed.  (Assistant  Professor,  Hamp- 
shire College) 

Andrea  Olsen,  m.f.a.  (Assistant  Professor,  Mount  I  Iol- 
yoke  College) 

Marilyn  V.  Patton,  m.f.a.  (Assistant  Professor,  Univer- 
sity of  Massachusetts) 

Daniel  A.  Peterson,  ph.d.  (Assistant  Professor,  Univer- 
sity of  Massachusetts) 

Andrea  Watkins,  m.a.  (Instructor,  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts) 


In  1976-77  the  Five  College  Dance  Department  will  function  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Five  College  Dance  Council.  At  Smith  College  there  is  no  undergraduate 
dance  major.  Students  may,  however,  major  in  Theatre  with  an  emphasis  in  dance. 
See  Theatre  Department. 

P  indicates  permission  of  the  instructor  is  required.  Placement  will  be  deter- 
mined within  the  first  two  weeks. 

L  indicates  that  enrollment  is  limited. 

A.  STUDIO  COURSES 

(Non-Credit  Courses) 

102  Beginning  Ballet.  Introduction  to  fundamentals  of  classical  balletic  form;  the 
understanding  of  correct  body  placement,  positions  of  feet,  head  and  arms, 
and  the  development  of  elementary  habits  of  movement  applicable  to  the 
form.    MT  12;  or  W  Th  12;  or  Th  F  10. 

103  Beginning  Modern  Dance.  Introduction  to  basic  dance  skills  and  use  of  the  body 
as  an  expressive  instrument.  Centering  and  balance.  M  T  8:40-10;  or  Th 
F  8:40-10. 

104  Pointe.  Basic  pointe  barre  with  emphasis  on  building  strength  and  proper 
placement.  Center  floor  work  concentrating  on  combinations  of  increasing 
difficulty,  and  the  learning  of  ballerina  variations  from  works  in  the  standard 
classical  repertoire,  such  as  Swan  Lake  and  Giselle.  Students  with  no  previous 
pointe  training  who  have  a  strong  demi-pointe  technique  will  be  accepted. 
L  and  P.     T  W  Th  10.     Ms.  Williamson. 
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105  Low  Intermediate  Modern  Dance.  Exploration  of  movement  and  expressive  po- 
tentialities of  the  body.  Work  with  effort  actions  and  qualities,  combinations 
and  variations.  Work  with  concepts  of  space,  time,  energy.  Prerequisite: 
103  or  equivalent.     M  W  1:40-3:00. 

106  Intermediate  Ballet.  Concentration  on  specific  techniques  fundamental  to  ex- 
pertise in  classical  balletic  form.  Emphasis  on  development  of  balance  and 
endurance  and  on  building  a  broad  knowledge  of  steps  in  combination.  L  and 
P.    M  10-11:30,  T  11-12:30.    Ms.  Williamson. 

107  High  Intermediate  Modern  Dance.  Refined  work  on  space,  time  and  energy  con- 
cepts in  dance.  Emphasis  on  understanding  of  form  and  on  combinations  of 
contrasting  movements.  Prerequisite:  105.  M  10-11:30,  Th  8:40-10.  Ms. 
Waltner. 

108  Advanced  Ballet.  Combinations  of  increasing  complexity  at  the  barre.  Center 
work  emphasizes  adage,  tours,  petite  and  grande  allegro,  and  batterie.  De- 
velopment of  performance  technique  and  personal  style.  L  and  P.  M  3-4:30, 
W  1:40-3.     Ms.  Williamson. 

109  Advanced  Modern  Dance.  Work  on  all  aspects  of  dance  technique.  Refinement 
of  performance  technique  and  personal  style.  Prerequisite:  107.  T  Th  1:40- 
3:00.    Ms.  Waltner. 

Dance  Club:    Class  for  advanced  dancers  who  wish  to  perform. 

B.  THEORY  COURSES 

(Credit  Courses) 
Prerequisites  for  theory  courses:    102  through  109  or  equivalent. 

In  the  following  section:  L  indicates  enrollment  is  limited  to  sixteen  students  and 
P  indicates  permission  of  the  instructor  is  required. 

122a  Improvisational  Dance.  Introduction  to  techniques  of  movement  exploration 
and  the  importance  of  movement  as  a  basic  form  of  communication.  Dis- 
covery of  movement  potentials  and  relationship  of  dance  to  other  areas  of 
life.    L  and  P.    M  3-5,  F  10-1.     Ms.  Waltner,  Director. 

122b  Improvisational  Dance.  Repetition  of  122a.  L  and  P.  M  3-5,  F  10-1.  Ms. 
Waltner,  Director. 

220b  Dance  Composition  and  Choreography.  Beginning  principles  of  composition,  in- 
cluding exploration  of  space,  shape  and  dynamics;  basic  forms;  two-part, 
three-part,  theme  and  variations,  and  rhythmic  studies.  Fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  composition  in  the  balletic  form  including  traditional  uses  of  stage 
space,  study  of  various  periods,  themes,  styles,  patterns,  designs.  Prerequi- 
site:   122a  orb.    L  and  P.    T  3-5,  Th  3.    Ms.  Waltner,  Director. 

[221a    Choreography  and  Production.     Further  work  in  choreography  with  study  of 
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methods  of  production.     I.   Modern.     II.   Ballet.     L  and  P.     Prerequisite: 
220b  or  P.    T  3-5,  Th  3.     Ms.  Waltner,  Director] 

[222a  History  of  Dance.  Primitive,  archaic,  classic,  medieval,  Renaissance  forms;  in- 
vestigation of  the  scope  and  uses  of  dance  in  these  periods  as  instruments  of 
education,  healing,  religion,  and  politics.     W  Th  F  12.     Mrs.  deMille.] 

223b  History  of  Dance.  Study  of  dance  forms  and  their  cultural  contexts  from  the 
Renaissance  through  the  Nineteenth  Century.     W  Th  F  12.     Mrs.  deMille. 

224a  Dance  in  the  Twentieth  Century.  The  development  of  ballet  in  America;  its  his- 
tory in  Europe  and  America  from  1900  to  the  present.  The  pioneers  of  mod- 
ern dance  through  to  today's  avant-garde  choreographers.  Dance  develop- 
ments related  to  concurrent  achievements  in  twentieth-century  art,  music, 
psychology,  literature,  painting,  design,  architecture,  education,  and  the 
theatre.     W  Th  F  12.     Ms.  Waltner,  Ms.  Williamson. 

[301a,  301b  Special  Studies.  For  qualified  juniors  and  seniors.  Admission  by  per- 
mission of  the  instructor  and  the  Chair  of  the  Department.  Departmental 
permission  forms  required.] 

[321a  Advanced  Studies  in  Dance.  No  more  than  two  semesters  of  321  may  be  counted 
toward  the  degree.] 

321b  Advanced  Studies  in  Dance.  Topic  for  1976-77:  Advanced  Improvisation  and 
Experimental  Choreography.  L  and  P.  M  11-1,  T  12.  Ms.  Waltner.  No 
more  than  two  semesters  of  321  may  be  counted  toward  the  degree. 

322a      Advanced  Studies  in  Dance.    See  Five  College  Course  Offerings.     Ms.  Cohen. 


C.  GRADUATE  COURSES 

(M.F.A.  Program) 
Adviser:     Ms.  Waltner. 

400a,  400b     Research  and  Thesis.     Production  project. 
[401a,  401b     Special  Studies.] 
P  indicates  permission  of  the  instructor  is  required. 

410a  Theory  and  Practice  of  Dance  I  A.  Studio  work  in  dance  technique  including 
modern,  ballet,  jazz,  folk,  square,  and  ballroom.  Eight  to  ten  hours  of  studio 
work.  Weekly  seminar:  Methods  and  Observation  of  Dance  Education.  P. 
Members  of  the  Department. 

410b  Theory  and  Practice  of  Dance  IB.  Studio  work  in  dance  technique.  Weekly 
seminar:  Rhythmic  Analysis  and  Accompaniment.  Prerequisite:  410a.  P. 
Members  of  the  Department. 

420a  Theory  and  Practice  of  Dance  HA.  Studio  work  in  dance  technique.  Weekly 
seminar:  Dance  as  an  Artistic/Educational  Experience.  Prerequisites:  410a 
and  b.     P.     Members  of  the  Department. 
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420b  Theory  and  Practice  of  Dance  IIB.  Studio  work  in  dance  technique.  Weekly 
seminar:  The  Teaching  of  Dance.  Prerequisites:  410a  and  b,  420a.  P. 
Members  of  the  Department. 

421b  Choreography  as  a  Creative  Process.  Advanced  work  in  choreographic  design  and 
related  production  design.  Study  of  the  creative  process  and  how  it  is  mani- 
fested in  choreography.  Prerequisite:  two  semesters  of  choreography.  Ms. 
Waltner. 

[440a  History  and  Literature  of  Dance.  A  review  of  the  available  literature  of  dance 
and  major  dance  writers.  Prerequisite:  two  semesters  of  dance  history.  Mrs. 
deMille.] 

There  is  no  undergraduate  dance  major  at  Smith. 

However,  students  may  major  in  Theatre  with  an  emphasis  in  dance. 

(See  Theatre  Department.) 

Advisers:     Ms.  Waltner,  Ms.  Williamson. 

D.  FIVE  COLLEGE  COURSES 
Students  may  consult  other  Five  College  Listings  for  courses  in  Dance. 


HISTORY 

20th  Century  Dance 

Dance  History  II 

DANCE  EDUCATION  AND  DANCE  THERAPY 

Analysis  of  Dance 

Movement  and  Personal  Awareness 

Effort  Shape:    Language  of  Movement  and 

Observation 
Theories  of  Therapeutic  Dance 

MOVEMENT  ANALYSIS 
Dance  Notation  I 
Dance  Notation  II 
Analysis  of  Dance  Technique 
Rhythmic  Analysis 

DANCE  COMPOSITION 

Improvisation 
Composition  I 
Composition  II 


MHC  (S),  UM  (F) 
MHC  (S) 


UM  (F) 
HC  (F) 

UM  (F) 
UM  (S) 


MHC  (F) 
MHC  (S) 
MHC  (F) 

UM  (F/S) 


UM  (F/S) 

MHC  (F),  UM  (F) 

MHC  (S),  UM  (S) 
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DANCE  PERFORMANCE  AND  PRODUCTION 

Dance  Theatre  Production  MHC  (F) 

Dance  Production  UM  (S) 

Dance  Groups  HC,  MHC,  UM 

DANCE  TECHNIQUE 

Modern  Dance  I  MHC,  UM  (F/S) 

Modern  Dance  II  MHC,  UM  (F/S) 

Modern  Dance  III  HC,  UM  (F/S) 

Modern  Dance  IV  UM  (F/S) 

Modern  Dance  V  UM  (F/S) 

Ballet  I  MHC,  UM  (F/S) 

Ballet  II  MHC,  UM  (F/S) 

Ballet  III  MHC,  UM  (F/S) 
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professors:       George  Fisk  Mair,  ph.d. 

IKenneth  Hall  McCartney,  ph.d. 
Robert  Tabor  Averitt,  ph.d. 
Fred  Henry  Leonard,  ph.d. 
assistant  professors:       Mark  Aldrich,  ph.d.,  Chair 
Jeanne  M.  McFarland,  ph.d. 
Kenneth  Gordon,  ph.d. 
Grace  Horowitz,  ph.d. 
Andrew  Zimbalist,  ph.d. 
Karen  Nelson,  m.a. 
Kathleen  Brook,  b.a. 

lecturers:      *James  Porter  O'Connell,  j.d. 
Charles  P.  Staelin,  ph.d. 

Freshmen  who  are  considering  a  major  in  the  Department  and  who  hope  to  spend 
their  junior  year  abroad  are  strongly  advised  to  take  110a  and  110b  in  the  freshman 
year  and  to  take  additional  courses  in  economics  in  their  sophomore  year.  Majors 
in  economics  are  strongly  advised  to  take  250a,  253b,  and  Social  Science  190a  or  b 
as  soon  after  the  introductory  courses  as  possible. 

A.  GENERAL  COURSES 

110a  The  Structure  and  Functioning  of  the  American  Economy,  I.  Major  determinants 
of  inflation,  unemployment,  and  the  potential  standard  of  living  in  the  United 
States;  policies  of  the  "New  Economics."  M  T  W  9;  M  T  12,  W  11;  MT 
2,  W  3;  W  Th  F  10;  W  Th  F  12;  W  F  2,  Th  3;  W  F  1:40-2:50;  Th  F  8:40- 
9:50.    Mr.  Aldrich,  Director;  members  of  the  Department. 

110b  The  Structure  and  Functioning  of  the  American  Economy,  II.  An  introduction  to 
supply  and  demand,  and  an  analysis  of  contemporary  economic  problems. 
MTW9;MT12,  W11;MT2,  W  3;  W  Th  F  9;  W  Th  F  10;  W  Th  F  12; 
W  F  2,  Th  3.     Mr.  Leonard,  Director;  members  of  the  Department. 

190a     Introduction  to  Statistics  for  Social  Scientists.    Same  as  Social  Science  190a. 

190b     Same  as  Social  Science  190b. 

201a  Problems  of  the  Modern  Economy.  A  proseminar  devoted  to  the  use  of  analytical 
techniques.  Topic  for  1976-77:  Introduction  to  Radical  Political  Economics. 
Marxian  economic  theory  applied  to  the  study  of  American  capitalism.  Pre- 
requisites: 110a  and  b,  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  T  3-5:30.  Ms. 
Horowitz. 

[202b  Problems  of  the  Modern  Economy.  A  proseminar  devoted  to  the  use  of  analytical 
techniques.] 
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223a  Principles  of  Accounting.  Fundamental  concepts,  procedures,  and  theoretical 
problems  of  accounting  as  an  instrument  for  the  analysis  of  the  operation  of 
the  firm  and  of  the  economy.     T  Th  4-5:15.     Mr.  O'Connell. 

223b     A  repetition  of  223a.     T  Th  4-5:15. 

224b  Women  and  the  Development  of  Capitalism.  Historical  study  relating  the  social 
economic  position  of  women  and  the  development  of  capitalism  in  England 
and  the  United  States.  Women's  work  force  participation,  occupations,  and 
wage  determination.  Policies  for  change.  Brief  comparative  study  of  women 
in  socialist  countries.  Prerequisite:  110b,  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
T  3-5:30.     Ms.  Horowitz. 

227b  Mathematical  Economics.  The  use  of  mathematical  tools  to  analyze  economic 
problems,  with  emphasis  on  linear  algebra  and  differential  calculus.  Appli- 
cations particularly  in  comparative  statics  and  optimization  problems.  Pre- 
requisites: Mathematics  103a  or  b;  Economics  110a;  and  Economics  110b 
(may  be  taken  concurrently).  Not  recommended  for  students  who  have 
taken  Mathematics  201a  or  b.    W  F  2,  Th  3.     Ms.  Brook. 


B.  ECONOMIC  THEORY 

250a  Microeconomics.  An  analysis  of  the  forces  governing  resource  allocation  in  a 
market  economy.  Covers  the  theory  of  consumer,  producer  and  social  choice. 
Attention  will  be  given  to  pricing  under  various  market  structures,  and  to 
the  principles  governing  resource  allocation  when  markets  fail.  The  welfare 
implications  of  a  decentralized  price  system  will  be  examined.  Prerequisite: 
110b.  M  T  W  9;  M  T  12,  W  11;  Th  F  8:40-9:50.  Mathematical  section: 
W  Th  F  10.     Mr.  Gordon,  Director;  Mr.  Staelin,  Ms.  McFarland. 

253b  Income,  Employment,  and  Growth.  A  consideration  of  aggregative  economic 
theory  as  a  framework  for  analyzing  the  determination  of  the  level,  and 
changes  in  the  level  of  national  output.  Prerequisite:  110a.  Lee.  Th  F 
8:40-9:50;  dis.  W  9,  10,  2,  3.    Mr.  Leonard. 

[265b  Theory  of  Income  Distribution.  An  examination  of  the  theory  and  contemporary 
issues  pertaining  to  the  distribution  of  income  and  wealth,  with  an  emphasis 
on  the  radical  approach.  Prerequisite:  110b.  M  T  12,  W  11.  Mr.  Zim- 
balist.] 

270a  History  of  Economic  Thought.  A  study  of  the  major  economists  from  Adam 
Smith  through  John  Maynard  Keynes;  their  contribution  to  economics;  the 
use  made  of  their  work;  the  intellectual  climate  of  their  time;  an  appraisal 
of  the  intellectual  heritage  of  contemporary  economics.  Prerequisite:  110a 
and  b.    W  Th  F  12.     Mr.  Averitt. 

280b  Economic  Statistics.  An  introduction  to  statistical  problems  most  frequently 
encountered  in  economics.  Regression,  correlation,  index  numbers,  time 
series,  an  introduction  to  econometrics,  and  selected  applied  topics.     Pre- 
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requisite:    Social  Science  190a  or  b  or  Mathematics  246a  or  permission  of 
the  instructor.     VV  F  12,  Th  11-12:50.     Ms.  Nelson. 

C.  THE  AMERICAN  ECONOMY 

215a  Government  and  Business.  A  study  of  industrial  organization,  including  mar- 
ket structure,  business  conduct,  and  performance,  with  stress  on  industrial 
concentration  and  its  economic  and  social  significance.  Prerequisite:  250a. 
M  10-11:50,  T  10.     Mr.  Aldrich. 

[220a  Labor  Problems  and  Public  Policy.  The  nature  of  labor  problems  in  an  industrial 
society.  The  development  of  labor  organizations,  and  the  impact  of  the 
process  of  collective  bargaining  on  employment  conditions.  The  role  of  the 
trade  union  in  a  free  economy,  and  evolution  of  public  policy  toward  labor- 
management  relations.  Prerequisite:  110b  or  250a.  To  be  offered  in  1977- 
78.     M  10-11:50,  T  10.     Mr.  McCartney.] 

[221b  Manpower  arid  Social  Welfare  Policy.  Study  of  selected  manpower  and  welfare 
issues  in  the  context  of  the  distribution  of  income  in  the  United  States. 
Some  reference  to  European  contributions  to  the  issues.  Recommended 
background:    110a  and  b.     To  be  offered  in  1977-78.     Mr.  McCartney.] 

228b  American  Economic  Structure.  A  study  of  the  American  economy  as  a  general 
system,  stressing  its  physical  resources,  its  business  organization,  and  its  eco- 
nomic culture.  An  integrated  approach  to  the  study  of  American  economic 
life.  Prerequisites:  110a  and  b,  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  W  Th  F 
10.  Mr.  Averitt. 

230a  Urban  Economics.  An  introductory  economic  analysis  of  selected  urban  prob- 
lems in  the  context  of  the  city's  position  in  the  regional  economy.  Prereq- 
uisite:   110a  and  b.    W  Th  F  10.    Ms.  McFarland. 

243a  Public  Finance.  The  economic  role  of  government  at  the  state  and  local  level. 
The  economic  rationale  for  public  provision  of  local  goods  and  services.  The 
optimal  balance  between  public  and  private  goods.  The  welfare  implications 
of  taxation  and  expenditure  policies  of  local  governments.  Underlying  causes 
of  the  fiscal  crisis  facing  local  governments.  Alternative  policy  options  for 
alleviating  the  crisis.  Prerequisite:  250a  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  M 
T  8:40-9:50.     Ms.  McFarland. 

285b  American  Economic  History:  7870-1950.  The  rise  of  industrialism  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  response  to  it.  Analysis  of  American  economic  development, 
the  problems  it  created,  and  the  ways  in  which  Americans  have  tried  to  cope 
with  these  problems.  Recommended  background:  110a  or  b.  M  T  W  9; 
M  T  2,  W  3.     Mr.  Aldrich. 

310a  Analysis  of  Economic  Problems.  Topic  for  1976-77:  American  banking  and 
fiancial  institutions  in  the  light  of  monetary  theory.  Prerequisite:  253b.  W 
F  2,  Th  3.     Ms.  Brook. 
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315b  Seminar:  Industrial  Organization.  A  critical  examination  of  the  contributions 
of  economics  to  policies  for  improving  the  market  system  in  a  modern  indus- 
trial economy.  Attention  is  given  to  the  effects  of  the  industrial  system  on 
income  distribution,  progressiveness,  macroeconomic  stability,  and  efficiency. 
Prerequisites:    215a  and  250a.     W  7:30-9:30.     Mr.  Gordon. 

317b  Seminar:  Law  and  Economics.  Application  of  microeconomic  theory  and 
methods  to  the  study  of  legal  institutions  and  problems.  The  nature  of  prop- 
erty rights,  torts  (damages),  and  contracts.  Rules  and  penalties  in  criminal 
law;  environmental  and  other  externalities;  optimal  formulation  of  rules  and 
regulations  for  businesses;  law  of  the  seas.  Both  the  efficiency  and  the  equity 
of  legal  arrangements  will  be  considered.  Prerequisite:  250a.  M  T  2,  W  3. 
Mr.  Gordon. 

325a  Seminar:  Problems  in  Macroeconomic  Policy.  Current  problems  in  the  United 
States  with  emphasis  on  the  results  of  monetary  and  fiscal  policies  and  con- 
troversy over  their  relative  effectiveness  in  achieving  the  nation's  economic 
objectives.     Prerequisite:    253b.     Th  4-6.     Mr.  Leonard. 

[330b  Seminar:  Urban  Economics.  Selected  current  problems  in  urban  economics. 
Recommended  background:     230a.     Th  4-6.     Ms.  McFarland.] 

D.     INTERNATIONAL  AND  COMPARATIVE  ECONOMICS 

205a  International  Trade  and  Finance.  Introduction  to  postwar  international  econo- 
mic problems,  and  their  historical  and  theoretical  backgrounds.  Prereq- 
uisites: 1 10a  or  253a  and  1 10b  or  250b,  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Th  F 
8:40-9:50.    Ms.  Nelson. 

209a  Comparative  Economic  Systems.  The  economic  systems  of  theTJ.S.S.R.,  China, 
and  Cuba.  A  political  economic  interpretation  of  socialist  development  with 
emphasis  on  the  distinction  between  planned  and  market  economies  and  the 
differences  among  planned  economies.  Comparative  reference  to  Chile, 
Yugoslavia,  the  United  States,  Western  Europe,  and  Japan.  Prerequisites: 
110a  or  253b  and  110b  or  250a,  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  M  T  2,  W  3. 
Mr.  Zimbalist. 

211b  Economic  Development.  The  economics  of  underdeveloped  countries.  Orthodox 
and  Marxist  theories  of  underdevelopment  and  development.  The  imperi- 
alism controversy.  Prerequisites:  1 10a  and  b,  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
M  12,  T  W  11.     Ms.  Horowitz. 

[214b  Population  Problems  and  Policies.  The  role  of  population  in  current  world  de- 
velopments. Trends  and  significance  of  basic  factors:  births,  deaths,  and 
migration.  Population  quality.  Comparative  survey  of  the  population  situ- 
ation and  policies  in  selected  areas  of  the  world.  Prerequisite:  at  least  one 
course  in  the  social  sciences.  To  be  offered  in  1977-78.  M  T  W  9.  Mr. 
Mair.] 

236b     Economic  Anthropology.     Same  as  Anthropology  236b. 
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[281a    European  Economic  History.     See  History  226a.] 

318a  Seminar:  Latin  American  Economics.  The  structure  and  potential  for  develop- 
ment of  selected  Latin  American  economies.  Prerequisites:  110a  and  110b, 
or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Recommended  background:  211b  and/or 
205a.    W  7:30-9:30.    Mr.  Zimbalist.] 

335b  Seminar:  Industrial  Democracy  and  Workers''  Control.  Analysis  of  the  experience 
with  industrial  democracy  in  capitalist  and  socialist  countries,  with  attention 
to  such  topics  as  alienation  and  technology,  division  of  labor  and  evolution 
of  the  work  process,  the  role  of  organization  and  bureaucracy.  Prerequisites: 
110a  and  b.     M  7:30-9:30.     Mr.  Zimbalist. 

395b  Interdepartmental  Seminar  in  Economics,  Government,  History,  and  Sociology.  Same 
as  History  and  Social  Science  395b. 


301,  301a,  301b  Special  Studies.  Admission  by  permission  of  the  Department  for 
majors  who  have  had  four  semester  courses  in  economics  above  the  intro- 
ductory level. 

[302b    Directed  Reading.     For  seniors  only.] 

THE  MAJOR 

Advisers:  Mr.  Aldrich,  Mr.  Averitt,  Ms.  Brook,  Mr.  Gordon,  Ms.  Horowitz,  Mr. 
Leonard,  Mr.  Mair,  Ms.  McFarland,  Ms.  Nelson,  Mr.  Zimbalist. 

Adviser  for  Study  Abroad:    Ms.  McFarland. 

Basis:     110a  and  110b. 

Requirements:  a  minimum  of  nine  semester  courses,  including  the  basis.  250a, 
253b,  and  Social  Science  190a  are  strongly  advised. 

Competence  requirement:  The  purpose  of  the  competence  requirement  in  economics 
is  to  encourage  every  senior  major  to  apply  economic  theory  and  insights  from  a 
range  of  courses  to  a  subject  related  to  economic  policy.  A  list  of  possible  subjects 
will  be  prepared  by  the  Department  and  may  be  obtained  at  any  time  between 
the  beginning  of  Interterm  and  the  end  of  the  second  week  of  the  second  semester. 
An  essay  of  eight  to  ten  pages  will  be  due  one  week  after  the  list  of  subjects  has 
been  picked  up.  Students  who  would  like  to  have  comments  on  this  draft  will 
receive  them  from  an  adviser  assigned  by  the  Department  and  may  then  submit  a 
rewritten  final  version  within  one  week  of  receiving  the  comments. 

Majors  may  spend  the  junior  year  abroad  if  they  meet  the  College  requirements. 

Majors  may  participate  in  the  Semester  in  Washington  Program  and  the  Washington 
Summer  Internship  Program  administered  by  the  Department  of  Government  and 
described  under  the  government  major. 
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HONORS 
Director:     Mr.  Averitt. 

Based  on:     110a  and  110b. 

Requirements:  nine  semester  courses  including  110a,  110b,  250a,  253b,  and  a  long 
paper  counting  as  one  semester  course.  The  long  paper  must  be  submitted  to  the 
Director  by  the  first  day  of  the  second  semester. 

Examination:  Honors  students  have  the  option  of  fulfilling  the  competence  require- 
ment as  described  above  for  non-honors  majors  or  of  taking  an  oral  examination 
in  economic  theory  with  emphasis  on  application  to  the  field  of  the  long  paper. 
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professors: 


associate  professors: 


ASSISTANT  PROFESSORS: 


lecturers: 


SUPERVISOR  OF 
STUDENT  TEACHERS: 

TEACHING  FELLOWS: 


**Lawrence  A.  Fink,  ed.d. 

Seymour  William  Itzkoff,  ed.d. 

Raymond  A.  Ducharme,  Jr.,  ed.d.,  Chair 

Raymond  H.  Giles,  Jr.,  ed.d. 

Alan  L.  Marvelli,  ed.d. 

Janice  L.  Freeman,  ph.d. 

Sue  J.  Freeman,  ph.d. 

Alan  N.  Rudnitsky,  ph.d. 

2Jean  P.  Chapman,  b.mus. 

John  Joseph  Feeney,  m.ed. 

Barbara  Bree  Fischer,  ed.d. 
fKAREN  B.  Kepler,  m.a.t. 

Robert  Michael  Moriarty,  m.ed. 

^ATHY  WEISMAN  ToPAL,  M.A.T. 

Barbara  Fink,  m.a. 

Ellen  J.  Becker,  b.s. 
Alisande  L.  Citron,  a.b. 
Pamela  W.  Lovell,  a.b. 
Carol  A.  Millett,  a.b. 
Lorel  E.  Zar-Kessler,  a.b. 


Students  who,  irrespective  of  major,  desire  to  comply  with  the  varying  require- 
ments of  different  states  for  certificates  to  teach  in  public  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  are  urged  to  consult  the  Department  as  early  as  possible  during  their  college 


A.  HISTORICAL  AND  PHILOSOPHICAL  FOUNDATIONS 


120a  Education  and  the  Liberal  Arts.  History  of  the  development  of  the  concept  of 
a  liberal  arts  education.  Comparative  study  of  different  methods  of  scholarly 
inquiry.    W  12,  Th  11-1.     Mr.  Ducharme. 

121a  Foundations  of  Education.  The  civilization  and  ideals  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans. Education  and  the  development  of  the  individual.  A  study  of  the 
life  and  writings  of  Socrates,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Hadrian,  Marcus  Aurelius,  and 
Augustine.     M  T  1:40-2:50.     Mr.  Itzkoff. 

122b  Foundations  of  Education.  The  Western  conception  of  the  educated  person. 
Influence  of  Rousseau,  Marx,  Dewey,  and  others  in  the  modern  tradition  in 
schooling  and  society.     M  T  1:40-2:50.     Mr.  Itzkoff. 


200b 


Education  in  the  City.     Education  problems  of  the  inner-city  considered  in  the 
of  schools,  teachers,  students,  and  community.     M  3-5.     Mr.  Du- 


context 
charme 
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203a      Education  of  Black  Americans.     Same  as  Afro-American  Studies  203a. 

236a  American  Education.  Evolution  of  American  educational  thought  and  institu- 
tions; the  development  of  American  education  related  to  the  growth  of  the 
nation  and  the  changing  social  order.     M  10-11:50,  T  10.     Mr.  Fink. 

237b  Comparative  Education.  The  relation  of  informal  and  formal  educational  values 
in  the  creation  of  national  cultures.  Analysis  of  undeveloped  and  advanced 
societies.  Problems  of  contemporary  education  in  an  intercultural  world. 
T  11-12:50,  W  11.     Mr.  Itzkoff. 

334a  Modern  Philosophies  of  Education.  Philosophical  approaches  to  the  contempo- 
rary social  and  educational  crisis.  The  relation  between  schooling,  freedom, 
values  and  the  state.     Th  4-6.     Mr.  Itzkoff. 


B.  THE  EDUCATIONAL  PROCESS 

231b  Preschool  Education:  Curricular  Theory  and  Practice.  The  influence  of  Froebel, 
Montessori,  Dewey,  Piaget,  and  others.  Children's  needs,  types  of  play  ma- 
terials, teaching  techniques,  curriculum  development,  various  actual  pro- 
grams, and  other  topics.  Direct  contacts  with  preschool  children;  conferences 
with  teachers.  For  prospective  nursery  school  and  kindergarten  teachers. 
W  12,  Th  11-1.     Mr.  Rudnitsky. 

232b  Foundations  of  Secondary  Education.  A  study  of  the  American  secondary  school 
as  a  changing  social  institution.  An  analysis  of  teachers,  students,  curricu- 
lum, and  contemporary  problems.  Directed  classroom  observation.  Not 
open  to  freshmen.    M  10-11:50,  T  10.    Mr.  Ducharme. 

235a  Child  Growth  and  Development.  A  study  of  theories  of  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  children  from  birth  through  adolescence  in  relation  to  the  educative 
process;  the  basic  considerations  of  teaching  as  an  introduction  to  participa- 
tion in  the  classroom.  Directed  observations  in  a  variety  of  school  situations. 
Open  to  freshmen  by  permission  of  the  instructor.  T  11-12:50,  W  11.  Ms. 
Janice  Freeman. 

235b     A  repetition  of  235a.     T  11-12:50,  W  11.     Ms.  Janice  Freeman. 

239a  Educational  Evaluation  and  Guidance.  Study  of  the  various  means  of  evaluating 
learning  and  teaching;  principles  of  guidance  as  they  affect  growth  and  de- 
velopment throughout  the  school  years.  A  laboratory  period  will  be  arranged. 
Th  F  8:40-9:50.     Ms.  Sue  Freeman. 

248a  Special  Education.  A  study  of  curricular  developments  and  teaching  techniques 
for  the  educationally  exceptional  child.    Th  11-1.  F  12.    Ms.  Sue  Freeman. 

338a      The  Reading  Process.     The  nature  of  language  and  meaning.     Issues  in  the 
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teaching  of  beginning  and  fluent  reading.     Recognizing  reading  disabilities. 
Analysis  of  reading  methods  and  programs.     M  7:30.     Mr.  Itzkoff. 

339b  Diagnosis  and  Remediation  of  Reading  Disabilities.  Definition  and  diagnosis  of 
reading  disability  with  particular  reference  to  the  medical  and  the  psycho- 
educational  models.  Diagnostic  instruments  for  assessing  reading  skills  ex- 
amined in  light  of  their  connection  to  remediation.  M  3-5.  Ms.  Sue  Free- 
man. 

[341b  The  Child  in  Modern  Society.  The  place  of  the  child  in  society;  mental  health 
of  early  childhood;  social  and  educational  agencies  concerned  with  child  wel- 
fare.    Directed  observations.     M  10-12,  T  10.     Ms.  Janice  Freeman.] 

342a  The  Teaching- Learning  Process.  The  application  of  educational  psychology 
emphasizing  current  research  on  the  instructional  process  and  the  psychology 
of  teaching.  Admission  by  permission  of  the  instructor.  Th  7:30;  additional 
hour  to  be  arranged.     Ms.  Janice  Freeman. 

347a  Deprivation  and  the  Educative  Process.  Pertinent  research  and  practice  in  the 
educative  process  as  influenced  by  factors  of  environmental  deprivation.  W 
1:30-3,  Th  3.    Ms.  Sue  Freeman. 

349b  The  Hearing-Impaired  Child.  Educational,  social,  and  diagnostic  considera- 
tion. Examination  of  various  causes  and  treatments  of  hearing  losses;  his- 
torical and  contemporary  issues  in  the  education  of  hearing-impaired  chil- 
dren. Admission  by  permission  of  the  instructor.  Th  10,  F  10-11:50.  Mr. 
Marvelli. 

350b  Learning  Disabilities.  An  analysis  of  various  methods  of  assessment  and  treat- 
ment of  learning  disabilities.  Opportunity  to  work  with  children  with  learn- 
ing problems.     Th  7:30.     Ms.  Sue  Freeman. 

C.  THE  FOLLOWING  COURSES  OFFER  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  INTERN 

TEACHING 

[109b  The  Teaching  oj  Elementary  Mathematics.     Same  as  Mathematics  109b.] 

130b  Inquiry  Physics  for  Elementary  and  Preschool  Teachers.     Same  as  Physics  130b. 

250b  The  Teaching  of  Mathematics.     Same  as  Mathematics  250b. 

[300b  The  Teaching  of  Spanish.    Same  as  Hispanic  Studies  300b.] 

302a  The  Teaching  of  English.     Same  as  English  302a. 

305a  The  Teaching  of  Art.  The  process,  philosophy,  planning,  and  organizing  of 
creative  activities  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  through  the  use 
of  several  media  with  the  emphasis  on  found  materials.  Admission  by  per- 
mission of  the  instructor.  M  3-5;  additional  hour  to  be  arranged.  Mrs. 
Topal. 
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306a      The  Teaching  of  French.     Same  as  French  306a. 

[307b    Same  as  French  307b.] 

311a,  311b      The  Teaching  of  Physics.     Same  as  Physics  311a,  311b. 

312b  The  Teaching  of  Ethnic  and  Cultural  Studies  and  the  Black  Experience  in  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Schools.     Same  as  Afro-American  Studies  312b. 

316a      The  Teaching  of  Music.     Same  as  Music  316a. 

316b  The  Teaching  of  Music.  This  course  is  designed  specifically  for  education  ma- 
jors, with  no  previous  training  in  music  necessary.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon 
a  basic  understanding  of  elementary  music  theory  and  the  coordination  of 
music  with  education  curriculum.     Th  4-6.     Mrs.  Chapman. 

345  Preschool  and  Elementary  Curriculum  and  Methods.  A  study  of  the  curriculum  and 
the  application  of  the  principles  of  teaching  in  the  modern  preschool  and 
elementary  school.  Two  class  hours  and  participation  in  directed  classroom 
teaching.  Prerequisite:  two  courses  in  the  Department  taken  previously  or 
concurrently.  Completion  of  235a  or  b  or  its  equivalent  is  strongly  recom- 
mended. Admission  by  permission  of  the  instructor.  Pre-registration  meet- 
ing scheduled  in  April.  T  3-4:50.  Mr.  Ducharme,  Mr.  Rudnitsky,  and 
members  of  the  Department. 

346a  Curriculum  and  Methods  in  Secondary  Schools.  Two  class  hours  and  directed 
teaching  for  students  for  whom  no  special  methods  course  is  available.  Recom- 
mended background:  232b.  Admission  by  permission  of  the  instructor. 
Hours  to  be  arranged.     Mr.  Fink. 

346b     A  repetition  of  346a.    Hours  to  be  arranged.    Mr.  Ducharme. 

381a,  [381b]  The  Teaching  of  History  and  the  Social  Studies.  A  course  for  prospective 
teachers  of  history  and  social  studies  at  the  secondary  level.  Classroom 
procedure  and  curriculum  in  secondary  school  history  and  related  subjects; 
organization  and  presentation  of  subject  matter.  Two  class  hours  with  ob- 
servation and  directed  intern  teaching.  Recommended  background:  232b. 
Admission  by  permission  of  the  instructor.    M  3-5.     Mr.  Fink. 

D.    SEMINARS  AND  SPECIAL  STUDIES 

301a,  301b     Special  Studies. 

323b  Seminar  in  Humanism  and  Education.  Topic  for  1976-77:  Individual  Differences 
in  Moral  Development.    Th  11-1.     Ms.  Sue  Freeman. 

[336a    Seminar  in  American  Education.     M  3-5.     Mr.  Fink  (Field  A).] 

340b  A  colloquium  integrating  Fields  A  and  B:  Historical  and  Philosophical  Per- 
spectives and  The  Educative  Process.  Open  only  to  senior  majors.  Th  4-6. 
Ms.  Janice  Freeman. 
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354b  Seminar  in  Educational  Theory.  Topic  for  1976-77:  Evolution,  Intelligence, 
and  Learning.     W  7:30.     Mr.  Itzkoff  (Field  B). 

E.     RELATED  COURSES  RECOMMENDED  IN  OTHER  DEPARTMENTS 

[206b  The  Public  School  in  the  Black  Community.  Same  as  Afro-American  Studies 
206b.] 

233a  Child  Psychology.    Same  as  Psychology  233a. 

233b  Same  as  Psychology  233b. 

237a  Educational  Psychology.     Same  as  Psychology  237a. 

241b  Psychology  of  Adolescence.    Same  as  Psychology  241b. 

304a  Black  History  and  Literature  in  the  Public  School  Curriculum.  Same  as  Afro- Ameri- 
can Studies  304a. 

[331a  Speech  for  the  Classroom  Teacher.  The  development  of  speech  in  the  child, 
problems  of  defective  speech,  speech  arts  in  the  classroom,  and  the  speech  of 
the  teacher.  Voice  recordings.  M  3-5  and  an  additional  hour  to  be  ar- 
ranged.] 

[332b  Oral  Interpretation  of  Children's  Literature.  A  critical  study  of  children's  litera- 
ture. The  techniques  of  its  oral  interpretation.  Practical  experience  in 
story-telling,  reading  aloud,  and  other  forms  of  classroom  presentation.  In- 
dividual voice  and  speech  practice.  Sophomores  admitted  by  permission 
only.    M  3-5  and  an  additional  hour  to  be  arranged.    Mrs.  Fischer.] 

333a      Seminar  in  Child  Psychology.     Same  as  Psychology  333a. 

391a,  b  Motor  Learning.  Same  as  Education  and  Psychology  391a,  b.  See  Inter- 
and  Extra-Departmental  Course  Offerings,  p.  56. 

F.     GRADUATE 

Advisers:     Members  of  the  Department. 

400a,  400b     Thesis.    Members  of  the  Department. 

401a,  401b  Advanced  Studies.  Open  to  seniors  by  permission  of  the  Department. 
Members  of  the  Department. 

410b  Current  Problems  in  Child  and  Adolescent  Development.  M  7:30.  Ms.  Janice 
Freeman. 

440a  Research  in  Education.  Training  in  research  methodology  and  critical  reading 
of  educational  research  studies.  An  introductory  course  for  prospective  con- 
sumers and/or  producers  of  educational  research.  Open  to  seniors  by  per- 
mission of  the  instructor.     Th  4-6.     Mr.  Rudnitsky. 
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452a  Perspectives  on  American  Education.  Required  of  all  candidates  for  the  M.A..  the 
Ed.M..  and  the  M.A.T.  degrees.    W  7:30.     Mr.  Ducharme. 

[452b    A  repetition  of  452a.    W  7:30.     Mr.  Ducharme.] 

454b  Curriculum  Development  in  Preschool  and  Elementary  Education.  Introduction  to 
the  principles  of  curriculum  development  within  the  context  of  current  issues 
in  preschool  through  junior  high  school  education.    W  7:30.    Mr.  Rudnitsky. 

[455a.  455b     Secondary  Education.    T  3-4:50.    Mr.  Ducharme.  Mr.  Fink.] 

[456b    Higher  Education.     To  be  offered  in  19~~-~S.     Mr.  Fink."1 

459a,  459b     Intern  Teaching.     Members  of  the  Department. 

THE  MAJOR 

Advisers:     Members  of  the  Department. 
Adviser  for  Study  Abroad:     Mr.  Itzkoff. 

Students  majoring  in  the  Department  may  prepare  for  preschool  and  elementary 
school  teaching  or  for  graduate  work  leading  to  an  advanced  degree.  Students 
who  intend  to  teach  in  secondary  school  are  advised  to  major  in  the  field  in  which 
they  expect  to  teach  and  to  take  basic  courses  in  education. 

Requirements:  ten  semester  courses  selected  in  consultation  with  the  major  adviser: 
usually  they  will  consist  of  three  courses  in  Field  A;  three  courses  in  Field  B;  345; 
an  additional  advanced  course  and  340b  taken  in  the  senior  year. 

Competence  requirement:  A  paper  or  written  report  on  an  independent  project 
will  be  required  of  each  major  in  the  senior  year.  Topics  must  be  worked  out 
with  the  Department  and  approved  by  it  no  later  than  March  1.  The  final  ver- 
sion of  all  papers  and  projects  must  be  submitted  to  the  Department  for  evaluation 
no  later  than  May  1 . 

HONORS 
Director:     Mr.  Itzkoff. 
Requirements:  those  listed  in  the  major;  a  long  paper,  the  equivalent  of  one  semester 

course,  in  the  senior  year. 
One  examination  in  the  candidate's  area  of  concentration. 
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elizabeth  drew 

professor: 

visiting  professor: 

associate  professors: 


professors:       Robert  Torsten  Petersson,  ph.d. 

Kenneth  Amor  Connelly,  Jr.,  ph.d. 
Vernon  Judson  Harward,  Jr.,  ph.d. 
Paul  Pickrel,  ph.d. 
Frank  H.  Ellis,  ph.d. 
Richard  Benjamin  Young,  ph.d. 
Francis  Murphy,  ph.d.,  Chair 
*Edith  Kern,  ph.d. 
**William  Hoover  Van  Voris,  ph.d. 

HVilliam  Humphrey 

2Mina  Kirstein  Curtiss,  a.m. 

Elizabeth  Gallaher  von  Klemperer,  ph.d. 

Joan  Maxwell  Bramwell,  m.a. 

Harold  Lawrence  Skulsky,  ph.d. 
*Dean  Scott  Flower,  ph.d. 
fmargaret  l.  shook,  ph.d. 
fNoRA  Crow  Jaffe,  ph.d. 

Patricia  Lyn  Skarda,  ph.d. 

William  Allan  Oram,  ph.d. 

Susan  R.  Van  Dyne,  ph.d. 

Elizabeth  Wanning  Harries,  ph.d. 

Joan  H.  Garrett-Goodyear,  ph.d. 
instructor:       Ilona  Bell,  a.b. 

lecturers:      Morris  Golden,  ph.d. 
1David  E.  Smith,  ph.d. 
Christine  Ryan  Hilary,  m.a. 
*Ronald  Russell  Macdonald,  m.phil. 
Susan  Rumble  Snively,  ph.d. 


ASSISTANT  PROFESSORS: 


Students  contemplating  a  major  in  English  are  advised  to  take  one  or  two  of  the 
following:  English  207,  General  Literature  291,  Colloquia  in  Literature.  English 
majors  are  encouraged  to  take  allied  courses  in  classics,  other  literatures,  history, 
philosophy,  religion,  art,  and  theatre. 

COURSES  IN  WRITING 

Only  one  course  in  writing  may  be  taken  in  any  one  semester  except  by  permission 
of  the  Chair.  Second  semester  courses  are  open  to  students  whether  or  not  they  have 
taken  the  first  semester.  Courses  in  writing  above  the  100-level  may  be  repeated  for 
credit  but  only  one  such  course  can  count  toward  the  English  major. 

Ilia  Forms  of  Writing.  Conducted  as  writing  workshops  in  sections  of  fourteen  stu- 
dents, this  course  provides  systematic  practice  in  writing,  with  emphasis  on 
expository  prose.  Some  reading  for  purposes  of  illustration.  M  T  W  9;  M 
T  12,  W  11;  W  Th  F  10;  W  Th  F  12;  W  F  2,  Th  3.    Mrs.  Harries,  Director. 
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111b     A  repetition  of  Ilia.    W  Th  F  10;  W  Th  F  12.    Ms.  Hilary. 

258b  Advanced  Essay  Writing.  Emphasis  on  such  practical  problems  as  designing 
an  argument,  using  evidence,  and  controlling  diction  and  tone.  Reading  and 
analysis  of  a  wide  variety  of  essays.    M  T  2,  W  3.    Ms.  Snively. 

260b  Writing  Poetry.  Admission  by  permission  of  the  instructor.  M  7:30.  Mr. 
Pickrel. 

261a  Writing  Short  Stories.  Admission  by  permission  of  the  instructor.  M  3-5;  W 
7:30.     Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr.  Pickrel. 

261b     A  repetition  of  261a  W  7:30.    Mr.  Pickrel. 

360b  Seminar  in  Writing.  Topic  for  1976-77:  Writing  Biography.  Reading  in  bi- 
ography and  writing  of  original  biographical  essays.    T  3-5.    Mrs.  Curtiss. 

FIRST-LEVEL  COURSES  IN  LITERATURE 

120a  Colloquia  in  Literature.  Each  colloquium  is  conducted  by  means  of  directed 
discussion,  with  emphasis  on  close  reading  and  the  writing  of  short  analytical 
essays.  Recommended  for  freshmen  and  sophomores.  Mrs.  von  Klemperer, 
Director. 

A.  Fiction.  A  study  of  the  novel,  novella,  and  short  story,  stressing  the 
formal  elements  of  fiction  with  intensive  analysis  of  works  by  such 
writers  as  Austen,  Dickens,  James,  Faulkner,  Joyce,  Lawrence,  and 
Welty.  MT2,  W  3;  W  10,  F  10-11:50;  W  Th  F  10;  T  Th  1:40-2:50. 
Members  of  the  Department. 

B.  Tragic  Drama.  Plays  by  Marlowe,  Shakespeare,  Webster,  T.  S.  Eliot, 
and  others,  with  emphasis  on  tragic  themes  and  techniques.  W  Th  F 
10. 

C.  Lyric  Poetry.  A  critical  study  of  the  elements  of  lyric  poetry,  with 
emphasis  upon  such  poets  as  Sidney,  Donne,  Keats,  Yeats,  Stevens, 
and  selected  contemporary  poets.    W  Th  F  12.    Mr.  Young. 

D.  Medieval  Epic,  Saga,  and  Romance.  A  study  of  these  genres  in  transla- 
tions of  representative  German,  French,  Scandinavian,  Irish,  and  Eng- 
lish works.    M  T  12,  W  11.     Mr.  Harward. 

E.  Poet-Novelists:  Thomas  Hardy  and  D.  H.  Lawrence.  The  interplay  be- 
tween their  techniques  in  prose  and  poetry  and  their  critique  of  pro- 
gress and  its  anarchies  in  English  culture.     W  Th  F  12. 

F.  The  Imagination  and  the  City.  The  modern  metropolis  in  fiction  and 
poetry.  A  study  of  works  by  Dickens,  Joyce,  Eliot,  Crane,  Virginia 
Woolf,  William  Carlos  Williams,  and  others,  in  which  the  writer  re- 
creates and  interprets  urban  experience.  M  10-11:50,  T  10.  Mrs.  von 
Klemperer. 
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G.  Isolation  and  Identity  in  America.  Investigation  of  the  special  concerns  of 
American  writers  who  have  felt  isolated,  whether  from  society,  from 
other  artists,  or  from  a  viable  literary  tradition  or  cultural  past.  Em- 
phasis on  such  figures  as  Dickinson,  Melville,  Faulkner,  Lowell,  and 
Berryman.     M  T  12,  W  11.     Ms.  Van  Dyne. 

H.  The  American  Dream.  A  study  of  the  recurring  myth  of  innocence  and 
success  in  works  by  Franklin,  Dreiser,  Fitzgerald,  Faulkner,  Ellison, 
and  Albee.  M  T  W  9;  W  Th  F  10;  W  F  2,  Th  3.  Ms.  Van  Dyne, 
Mr.  Flower,  Ms.  Hilary. 

I.  Poetry  and  Myth.  A  study  of  the  psychological  and  philosophical  use 
of  myth  in  literature.  The  course  will  consider  lyrics  of  Blake,  Tenny- 
son, Yeats,  Auden,  D.  H.  Lawrence;  short  narrative  poems  of  Marlowe, 
Milton,  Pope;  longer  poems  of  Virgil,  Ovid,  Spenser.  W  Th  F  10. 
Mr.  Oram. 

J.  The  Visionary  Experience  The  literature  of  visionary  moments:  epipha- 
ny, ecstasy,  and  revelation.  The  course  will  consider  how  such  writers 
as  Wordsworth,  Joyce,  Fitzgerald,  Woolf,  Eliot,  and  Frost  reconcile 
vision  with  the  realities  of  time  and  the  everyday  world.  W  Th  F 
10.     Mrs.  Bell. 

K.  Reading  and  Writing  Stories.  Reading  of  short  stories  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  would-be  writer,  with  special  attention  to  such  problems 
as  dialogue,  narration,  characterization,  and  style.  Writing  will  in- 
clude analysis,  imitation  or  parody,  and  original  stories.  W  Th  F  12. 
Mr.  Pickrel. 

L.  The  Gothic  in  Literature.  Horror,  guilt,  and  the  supernatural  in  novels, 
tales,  and  poems  from  the  eighteenth  to  the  twentieth  century.  Auth- 
ors will  include  Walpole,  Hogg,  Godwin,  Jane  Austen,  Coleridge, 
Mary  Shelley,  Byron,  the  Brontes,  and  James.  MT12,  W11;MT 
2,  W  3;  W  Th  F  12;  W  F  2,  Th  3.  Ms.  Snively,  Mr.  Harward,  Ms. 
Skarda. 

M.  Comedy.  Plays  by  Jonson,  Shakespeare,  Shaw,  Beckett,  and  others,  with 
emphasis  on  comic  themes  and  techniques.    M  T  2,  W  3.    Mr.  Skulsky. 

120b     Colloquia  in  Literature.    Mrs.  von  Klemperer,  Director. 

A.  Fiction.     M  T  W  2.     Mr.  Connelly. 

B.  Tragic  Drama.    W  Th  F  12.     Mr.  Macdonald. 

C.  The  Fictive  Self.  The  imaginative  concept  of  self  and  the  problems  of 
the  literary  persona  in  prose  and  poetry  from  different  periods,  includ- 
ing works  by  More,  Shakespeare,  Swift,  Browning,  Hopkins,  Joyce, 
Ford,  and  Plath.    M  T  W  9.    Mr.  Petersson. 
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D.  Metamorphosis.  Minds  displaced  to  alien  bodies  as  a  genre  of  Western 
narrative  literature  from  antiquity  to  the  present.  Readings  will  in- 
clude Homer,  Ovid,  Dante,  Shakespeare,  Keats,  Kafka,  and  others. 
M  T  2,  W  3.     Mr.  Skulsky. 

E.  Poet-Novelists:  Thomas  Hardy  and  D.  II.  Lawrence.  W  Th  F  10;  W  Th 
F  12.     Ms.  Garrett-Goodyear,  Ms.  Skarda. 

F.  The  Imagination  and  the  City.    M  10-1 1 :50,  T  10.     Mrs.  von  Klemperer. 

G.  Isolation  and  Identity  in  America.    W  12,  Th  11-12:50.     Ms.  Van  Dyne. 

H.  The  American  Dream.  M  T  W  9;  W  Th  F  10.  Ms.  Snively,  Mr.  Mac- 
donald. 

I.  Utopias  and  Imagined  Worlds.  A  study  of  Utopias  and  imaginary  voyages, 
focusing  on  the  way  in  which  each  writer  constructs  his  fictional  world. 
Stress  on  the  relation  of  fictional  to  actual  world,  on  the  use  of  idealiza- 
tion and  distortion,  on  the  writer's  critique  of  the  imagination.  More, 
Rabelais,  Shakespeare,  Homer,  Swift,  Huxley,  Le  Guin  and  others. 
M  T  W  9.    Mr.  Oram. 

J.       The  Visionary  Experience.     M  T  2,  W  3.     Mrs.  Bell. 

K.  Southern  Fiction.  The  South  as  place  and  myth  in  modern  fiction.  In- 
tensive study  of  short  stories  and  novels  by  such  figures  as  Twain, 
Faulkner,  Toomer,  Ellison,  Agee,  Porter,  Welty,  O'Connor,  and 
others.    W  Th  F  10.     Mrs.  Harries. 

L.  The  Gothic  in  Literature.  M  T  12,  W  1 1 ;  W  Th  F  10.  Ms.  Snively,  Ms. 
Skarda. 


SECOND-LEVEL  COURSES 

All  second-level  courses  are  open  to  freshmen  with  the  permission  of  the  instructor 
unless  otherwise  specified.  Freshmen  eligible  for  advanced  placement  by  virtue  of  a 
score  of  4  or  5  and  freshmen  with  a  high  SAT-verbal  or  English  achievement  score 
may  register  for  English  207  and  General  Literature  291  (see  p.  000).  English  207 
and  General  Literature  291  in  no  way  duplicate  each  other,  and  students  are  encour- 
aged to  consider  taking  both. 

After  the  freshman  year  all  second-level  courses  are  open  to  students  who  are  not 
English  majors.    Permission  of  the  instructor  is  not  necessary. 

201b  The  Reading  of  Poetry.  A  practical  study  of  the  lyric,  involving  the  frequent 
writing  of  critical  papers,  and  stressing  the  detailed  analysis  of  the  formal  ele- 
ments of  poetry  -  tone,  diction,  meter,  metaphor,  and  structure  -  through 
comparison  of  lyrics  in  a  variety  of  styles  and  historical  periods.  M  T  12,  W 
11;  W  Th  F  10.     Ms.  Van  Dyne,  Mrs.  Bell. 
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207  The  Development  of  English  Literature.  A  study  of  its  traditions,  conventions, 
and  themes.  Lee.  W  Th  F  12,  three  tutorial  meetings  each  semester  for 
groups  of  four  students  at  hours  to  be  arranged.  Mrs.  Bramwell,  Ms  Hilary, 
Mr.  Oram,  Ms.  Garrett-Goodyear,  first  semester;  Mrs.  Bramwell,  Mr.  Ellis, 
Mrs.  von  Klemperer,  Ms.  Garrett-Goodyear,  second  semester.  Mrs.  Bram- 
well, Director. 

208b  The  Scottish  Literary  Tradition.  A  study  of  Scottish  poetry  and  prose  fiction 
from  the  late  fourteenth  century  to  the  present,  with  emphasis  on  literary 
characteristics  in  combinations  peculiarly  Scottish.     Authors  include  James 

I,  Henryson,  Dunbar,  Lindsay,  Fergusson,  Burns,  Hogg,  Scott,  and  Gait. 
Attention  will  be  given  as  well  to  Scottish  comic  poetry,  folklore,  ballads, 
and  chronicles.  Prerequisite:  at  least  one  college-level  course  in  literature. 
M  T  2,  W  3.     Mr.  Harward. 

210b  The  English  Language.  A  study  of  the  major  syntactic,  semantic  and  phono- 
logical developments  of  English  from  its  origins  to  the  present  time,  with 
special  consideration  of  some  modern  concepts  in  general  and  historical 
linguistics.     M  T  12,  W  11.     Mr.  Harward. 

214a  Chaucer.  His  art  and  his  social  and  literary  background.  Emphasis  on  the 
Canterbury  Tales.  Students  should  have  had  at  least  two  semester  courses  in 
literature.     M  T  W  9;  W  F  2,  Th  3.     Mr.  Harward. 

214b     Chaucer.    A  repetition  of  214a.    M  T  W  9.    Mr.  Harward. 

218a  Shakespeare.  Romeo  and  Juliet,  As  You  Like  It,  I  Henry  IV,  II  Henry  IV,  Measure 
for  Measure,  King  Lear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  The  Tempest.  MTW9;MT12, 
W  11;  W  Th  F  10.     Mr.  Skulsky,  Mr.  Petersson,  Mr.  Young,  Director. 

218b  Shakespeare.  Richard  HI,  Richard  II,  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  Twelfth  Night, 
Hamlet,  Macbeth,  Othello,  The  Winter's  Tale.  M  T  W  9;  M  T  12,  W  11;  W 
Th  F  10.     Mr.  Skulsky,  Mr.  Peteisson,  Mr.  Oram,  Mr.  Young,  Director. 

220b  Milton.  The  art  of  Paradise  Lost  and  other  major  poems,  with  emphasis  on 
form,  cultural  context,  and  Milton's  unitive  system  of  thought.     M  T  12,  W 

II.  Mr.  Skulsky. 

221b  Seventeenth-Century  Poetry.  Discussion  of  the  major  figures,  Donne,  Herbert, 
Jonson,  Milton,  and  Marvell,  and  some  important  poems  by  their  contem- 
poraries. Emphasis  on  poetic  forms,  conventions,  and  imagery.  W  Th  F  12. 
Mrs.  Bell. 

[222b  The  Age  of  Jilt  and  Immorality:  1660-1700.  Discussion  of  libertines  (Dryden, 
Rochester,  Waller)  and  puritans  (Milton,  Marvell,  Bunyan)  after  the  Restora- 
tion of  Charles  II.     To  be  offered  in  1977-78.] 

[223b  Pope ,  Swift,  and  Their  Circle.  Discussion  of  the  major  figures,  Pope  and  Swift, 
together  with  their  contemporaries,  Defoe,  Prior,  Addison,  Shaftesbury,  and 
Gay.    To  be  offered  in  1977-78.] 
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224a  Discovery  of  the  Self .  Biography,  autobiography,  and  fiction,  1740-1800.  Dis- 
cussion of  the  major  figures:  Bosvvell,  Johnson,  Sterne,  and  others.  T  Th 
1:40-2:50.     Mr.  Golden. 

225b  The  Age  of  Sensibility.  Romantic  tendencies  in  the  eighteenth  century:  Senti- 
mental comedy,  rediscovery  of  Nature,  primitivism  and  progress,  Gothic 
novel,  and  related  topics.     W  Th  F  10.     Mr.  Ellis. 

226a  The  English  Novel.  Lectures,  with  occasional  discussion,  on  the  major  English 
novelists  from  Defoe  to  Thackeray.  Emphasis  on  the  novel  as  art.  with  some 
attention  to  biographical  and  social  background.  T  Th  1:40-2:50  and  W  3 
at  the  option  of  the  student.     Mr.  Pickrel. 

226b  The  English  Novel.  Lectures,  with  occasional  discussion,  on  the  major  English 
novelists  from  Dickens  to  the  present.  Emphasis  on  the  novel  as  art,  with 
some  attention  to  biographical  and  social  background.  T  Th  1:40-2:50  and 
W  3  at  the  option  of  the  student.    Mr.  Pickrel. 

227a  The  Romantic  Poets.  A  generic  study  of  Blake,  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Byron, 
Shelley,  and  Keats  with  emphasis  on  Romantic  epics  of  expanded  conscious- 
ness, poetry  of  romantic  love,  verse  satire,  elegiac  poetry,  the  meditative  lyric, 
and  the  poets'  criticism.     W  Th  F  10.     Ms.  Skarda. 

227b  Victorian  Prose  and  Poetry.  A  study  of  works  by  Carlyle,  Tennyson,  Browning, 
Arnold,  Newman,  the  Pre-Raphaelites,  Ruskin,  Pater  and  Hopkins,  with 
attention  to  post-Romantic  uses  of  nature  and  myth,  the  role  of  the  poet  in 
an  industrialized  society,  the  public  versus  the  private  "voice,"  and  the  rela- 
tionship between  aesthetic  and  religious  values.  W  Th  F  10,  F  11  at  the 
option  of  the  student.     Mrs.  von  Klemperer. 

[228a  Literature  for  Children  in  Victorian  and  Edwardian  England.  Characteristic  forms 
and  themes  of  children's  literature,  conceptions  of  the  child  and  his  world  in 
the  context  of  social,  cultural,  and  literary  movements  of  the  nineteenth  and 
early  twentieth  centuries.  Selected  works  by  Kingsley,  MacDonald,  Lear, 
Carroll,  Grahame,  de  la  Mare,  and  others.  Comparative  readings  in  adult 
literature  of  the  time.     Not  open  to  freshmen.     To  be  offered  in  1977-78.] 

229a  English  and  Irish  Drama  since  1850.  Selected  plays  by  Wilde,  Shaw,  Yeats, 
O'Casey,  D.  H.  Lawrence,  T.  S.  Eliot,  Beckett,  Pinter  and  others  in  the  con- 
text of  popular  melodrama  and  comedy.  Emphasis  is  on  the  ways  major 
writers  use  dramatic  conventions  to  reveal  esthetic,  religious,  social  and  po- 
litical values.     M  T  2,  W  3.     Mr.  Van  Voris. 

230b      Yeats  and  Joyce.    M  T  12,  W  1 1.     Mr.  Connelly. 

231b  Modern  American  Poetry.  Particular  emphasis  on  the  poetry  of  Frost,  Robin- 
son, Stevens,  Williams,  Lowell,  Ginsberg,  and  Merrill.  M  10-11:50,  T  10. 
Mr.  Murphy. 
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[232a  American  Poetry  to  1914.  While  the  course  attempts  to  survey  the  whole  of 
American  poetry,  particular  emphasis  falls  in  the  nineteenth  century  and  on 
the  poetry  of  Emerson,  Whitman,  Melville,  Longfellow,  Dickinson,  Robinson, 
and  Frost.] 

235a  American  Literature  from  the  Beginning  to  the  Civil  War.  Emphasis  on  the  writing 
of  Taylor,  Edwards,  Emerson,  Thoreau,  Whitman,  Poe,  Hawthorne,  Melville, 
and  Dickinson,  with  some  attention  to  the  minor  writers.  M  T  8:40-9:50. 
Mr.  Murphy. 

235b  American  Literature  from  the  Civil  War  to  the  End  of  the  Second  World  War.  Em- 
phasis on  the  writing  of  Twain,  Howells,  James,  Dreiser,  Fitzgerald,  Heming- 
way, and  Faulkner,  with  some  attention  to  the  minor  writers.  M  T  W  9. 
Ms.  Van  Dyne. 

[236b  Post-War  American  Fiction.  Emphasis  on  the  writing  of  Bellow,  Mailer,  Up- 
dike, Nabokov,  O'Connor,  and  Barth.] 

200a  Survey  of  Afro-American  Literature:  1760  to  the  Present.  Same  as  Afro-American 
Studies  200a. 

237a      Major  Black  Writers:   Fiction.    Same  as  Afro-American  Studies  237a. 

237b     Comparative  Black  Poetry.     Same  as  Afro-American  Studies  237b. 

240b  The  Tragic  Muses.  Plays  (Sophocles,  Shakespeare,  Chekhov,  Lorca,  Beckett), 
novels  (Dostoevsky,  Mauriac),  theory  (Unamuno,  Nietzsche,  Aristotle),  and 
tragic  vision  in  other  forms:  film,  opera,  painting,  and  poetry.  W  12  Th  11- 
12:50.    Mr.  Petersson. 

241a  Idea  and  Form  in  Twentieth-Century  Fiction.  The  modern  novel  with  particular 
emphasis  on  Proust,  Kafka,  Camus,  Faulkner  and  Beckett.  M  T  12,  W  11. 
Mr.  Connelly. 

242b     Existential  Literature.     Same  as  Comparative  Literature  242b. 

243a  Practical  Criticism.  Through  the  reading  of  selected  songs,  stories  and  plays, 
and  the  application  of  some  insights  of  Aristotle,  the  New  Critics,  and  the 
structuralists,  this  course  undertakes  to  furnish  any  reader  with  something  to 
say  about  literature  and  the  terms  in  which  to  say  it.  W  12,  Th  11-12:50. 
Mr.  Ellis. 

244a  English  Literature  since  1945.  A  study  of  some  of  the  chief  writers  in  English  to 
emerge  since  the  Second  World  War.  About  half  of  the  course  will  be  de- 
voted to  fiction;  the  other  half  to  be  divided  among  drama,  verse  and  prose 
nonfiction.  Some  of  the  writers  to  be  considered  are:  Murdoch,  Spark,  Amis, 
Larkin,  and  Pinter.    W  12,  Th  11-12:50.    Mr.  Flower. 

291  A  Survey  of  Selected  Literary  Masterpieces  from  Homer  to  Tolstoy.  Same  as  Gen- 
eral Literature  291. 
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[294a  Literature  and  Politics  in  England,  1660-1774  Same  as  History  and  Literature 
294a.] 

THIRD-LEVEL  COURSES 

All  third-level  courses  are  seminars  and  consequently  limited  to  twelve  students 
unless  otherwise  noted.  They  are  open  to  seniors,  to  juniors,  and  to  sophomores  who 
have  completed  English  207  or  General  Literature  291. 

301,  301a,  301b  Special  Studies.  Independent  study,  normally  for  majors.  Students 
should  not  expect  to  sign  up  for  Special  Studies  unless  they  are  unusually  well 
qualified  to  explore  a  special  area  of  reading  and  research  which  is  not  covered 
by  a  course  already  listed  in  the  Bulletin.  Special  Studies  is  not  to  be  used  for 
general  background  reading  or  preparation  of  a  competence  or  major  figures 
examination.    Approval  of  the  instructor  and  Department  Chair  is  required. 

302a  The  Teaching  of  English.  A  course  for  prospective  teachers  of  English  in  sec- 
ondary schools.  The  teaching  of  composition  and  literature.  Selection  and 
presentation  of  material.  Demonstration  and  practice.  Admission  by  per- 
mission of  the  instructor.     M  7:30.     Mr.  Van  Voris. 

310b  Medieval  Poetry  and  Drama.  Topic  for  1976-77:  Varieties  of  style  in  the  Alli- 
terative Revival,  with  particular  emphasis  on  Piers  Plowman  and  the  works  of 
the  Gawain  poet.     Th  7:30.     Ms.  Hilary. 

312a  Special  Topics  in  Shakespeare.  Topic  for  1976-77:  Studies  in  the  late  Romances, 
with  exploration  of  their  indebtedness  to  the  symbols  of  Greek  romance  and 
Christian  faith.    M  3-5.     Mr.  Skulsky. 

313b  The  English  Drama  in  the  Age  of  Shakespeare.  The  development  of  form  and 
theme  in  the  work  of  Shakespeare  and  his  major  contemporaries.  W  7:30. 
Mr.  Young. 

315a  Baroque  and  Classical  Style.  A  broad  view  of  seventeenth-century  literature 
and  art  with  particular  emphasis  on  selected  works  of  literature  (Shakespeare, 
Donne,  Herbert,  Milton,  Continental  Baroque  poetry),  and  painting,  sculp- 
ture, architecture,  and  music  (Bernini,  Caravaggio,  Monteverdi,  Le  Tour, 
Wren,  Velazquez,  Vermeer,  Rembrandt,  German  Baroque).  Recommended 
background:  seventeenth  century  literature  and  art.  Th  7:30.  Mr.  Peters- 
son. 

318a      The  Realistic  Mode.    Same  as  Comparative  Literature  318a. 

320b  Studies  in  Nineteenth-Century  Poetry.  Topic  for  1976-77:  Blake  and  Shelley.  Th 
4-6.     Ms.  Skarda. 

321b  Ballad.  The  ballad  as  an  art  form:  its  types,  origins,  intrinsic  values,  literary 
adaptations,  and  discography.    T  3-5.     Mr.  Ellis. 
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[322b  Romantic  Poetry.  An  intensive  study  of  the  major  Romantic  poets:  Words- 
worth, Coleridge,  Byron,  Shelley,  and  Keats.  Discussion  of  various  contexts 
which  illuminate  the  Romantic  movement  in  England,  such  as  the  impact  of 
radicalism,  theories  of  knowledge  and  perception,  and  continuity  and  change 
in  the  major  genres.  Not  open  to  students  who  have  taken  or  are  taking  227a. 
To  be  offered  in  1977-78.] 

[325a    Studies  in  Xineteenth-Century  Fiction.] 

327a  Aestheticism  and  Decadence.  The  problematic  relation  of  aesthetic  experience  to 
the  natural  world,  and  social,  moral  or  religious  norms  in  works  by  Baudelaire, 
Swinburne,  Pater,  Wilde,  the  early  Yeats,  and  others.  This  seminar  can  in- 
terlock with  Art  348a  Presentations  and  slide  showings  for  both  courses  T 
5  at  the  option  of  the  instructors.     Th  4-6.     Mrs.  von  Klemperer. 

[330a    Modern  Poetry.    To  be  offered  in  1977-78.] 

331a  Modern  Fiction.  Issues  and  problems  (self-dramatizing,  randomness  and  casual 
design,  the  role  of  myth,  fictional  games,  vagaries  in  time)  in  novels,  stories, 
and  essays  by  such  writers  as  Flaubert,  Melville,  Conrad,  Ford,  Kafka,  Borges, 
Beckett  and  Nabokov,  with  stress  on  the  ways  they  bring  pressure  to  bear  on 
social  and  historical  fact.     M  7:30.     Mr.  Flower. 

332b  D.  H.  Laurence.  A  study  of  the  poetry  and  major  fiction  in  relation  to  Law- 
rence's life  and  his  aesthetic  and  intellectual  concerns.     M  7:30. 

[333a    A  Major  British  or  American  Writer] 

338a      William  Faulkner.     Th  7:30.     Ms.  Van  Dyne. 

339a  American  Literature.  Topic  for  1976-77:  American  Literary  Landscapes.  This 
course  will  examine  the  function  of  the  specifically  American  setting  in  the 
works  of  American  writers  from  the  Puritans  through  contemporary  writers. 
Four  related  major  themes  will  be  studied:  wilderness,  virgin  land,  the  gar- 
den, and  property.  Reading  of  such  figures  as  William  Byrd  of  Virginia, 
Jefferson,  Grevecoeur,  Cooper,  Thoreau,  Hawthorne,  Mark  Twain,  Dickin- 
son. Sarah  Orne  Jewett,  Kate  Chopin,  Frost,  Faulkner,  and  Mailer.  Limited 
to  25  students.  M  T  12,  W  1 1  and  Til  at  the  option  of  the  instructor.  Mr. 
Smith. 

340b  Heroic  and  Pastoral.  Tradition  and  experiment  in  the  epic  and  pastoral  modes. 
Topic  for  1976-77:  Distortion  and  Simplification  in  the  Pastoral  Mode. 
Characteristic  concerns  of  the  pastoral  vision:  poetry,  art  and  nature,  the 
ideal,  escape.  Authors  studied  will  include  Virgil,  Spenser,  Shakespeare, 
Milton,  Blake,  Wordsworth,  and  at  least  one  modern  writer.  The  course  will 
emphasize  the  way  in  which  each  writer  re-makes  the  earlier  tradition,  adapt- 
ing it  to  his  own  concerns.     Th  7:30.     Mr.  Oram. 

341a  Religious  Poetry.  Problems  arising  from  two  periods  of  theological  and  poetic 
change,  the  Renaissance  and  the  twentieth  century:    tension  between  tradi- 
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tional  religious  language  and  individual  empirical  observation;  the  special 
goals,  limitations,  and  innovations  of  religious  poets;  and  the  problems  of 
belief,  then  and  now.  Emphasis  on  such  poets  as  Donne,  Herbert,  Vaughan, 
Hopkins,  Eliot,  and  Sexton.     VV  7:30.     Mrs.  Bell. 

342b  Comedy.  A  study  of  comic  literature  (drama,  prose,  verse).  Readings  from 
Aristophanes,  Plautus,  Terence,  Rabelais,  Shakespeare,  Congrevc,  Pope, 
James,  and  Mann.  Emphasis  will  be  on  literary  aspects  of  the  works  covered, 
but  there  will  be  some  attention  to  theories  of  the  humorous  and  the  laugha- 
ble from  ancient  and  modern  authors.     M  7:30.     Mr.  Macdonald. 

[343a  Satire.  A  consideration  of  theoretical  problems  (definitions  of  satire,  responses 
to  satire,  satiric  strategies)  followed  by  a  study  of  the  development  of  satire 
from  Horace  and  Juvenal  through  Shakespeare,  Jonson,  Swift,  and  Pope  to 
Byron,  Waugh,  West,  and  Vonnegut.] 

346b  Literary  Perspectives  on  Women.  Topic  for  1976-77:  Jane  Austen,  George  Eliot, 
and  Virginia  Woolf.  Emphasis  on  the  heroine's  definition,  and  how  her  ex- 
perience is  integrated  with  the  larger  thematic  and  formal  concerns  of  each 
novelist.     T  3-5.     Ms.  Garrett-Goodyear. 

347a  T.  S.  Eliot.  A  study  of  his  poems  and  plays  in  relation  to  his  criticism  and 
the  sources  of  his  art.     M  3-5.     Mr.  Connelly. 

349b  Literature  and  the  Arts  in  Early  America.  The  work  of  Bradford,  Taylor,  Mather, 
Edwards,  Franklin,  and  Irving,  with  some  consideration  of  the  painting, 
decorative  arts,  and  domestic  architecture  of  the  period.  There  will  be  an 
opportunity  to  view  the  collections  at  Deerfield  and  the  Garvan  collection  at 
Yale.     M  3-5.     Mr.  Murphy. 

352b  The  Don  Juan  Theme  from  the  77th  Century  to  the  Present.  Same  as  Comparative 
Literature  352b. 

353b     Sonnets  and  Sonnet  Cycles.     Same  as  Comparative  Literature  353b. 

Graduate  Study 

401,  401a,  401b  Graduate  Special  Studies.  Independent  study  for  graduate  students. 
Admission  by  permission  of  the  Chair. 

THE  MAJOR 

Advisers:  Mrs.  Bell,  Mr.  Connelly,  Mr.  Ellis,  Mr.  Flower,  Ms.  Garrett-Goodyear, 
Mrs.  Harries,  Mr.  Harward,  Ms.  Hilary,  Mr.  Macdonald,  Mr.  Oram,  Mr.  Peters- 
son,  Mr.  Pickrel,  Ms.  Skarda,  Mr.  Skulsky,  Ms.  Van  Dyne,  Mr.  Van  Voris,  Mrs. 
von  Klemperer  (Comparative  Literature),  Mr.  Young. 

Adviser  for  Study  Abroad:     Mr.  Harward. 
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Requirements:  (1)  207  or  General  Literature  291;  (2)  214a  or  b;  (3)  218a  or  b;  and 
(4)  seven  additional  courses,  six  of  which  must  be  above  the  introductory  level  and 
two  of  which  may  be  in  literatures  other  than  English.  The  student  is  urged  to 
elect  at  least  one  course  chosen  from  the  Renaissance  and  seventeenth  century, 
and  at  least  one  course  chosen  from  the  Restroration  and  eighteenth  century.  For 
majors  who  have  not  previously  studied  the  development  of  English  literature  in 
a  survey  course,  the  Department  recommends  English  207.  One  semester  course 
in  writing  may  be  counted  within  the  minimum  requirements  for  the  major. 

Examination:  In  her  senior  year,  each  student  is  required  to  take  a  written  examina- 
tion consisting  of  (1)  textual  analysis  of  passages  representing  different  periods  and 
genres,  and  (2)  a  general  essay  concerning  some  formal,  thematic,  or  historical 
problem. 

HONORS 
Directors:    For  the  Class  of  1977,  Ms.  Skarda;  for  the  Class  of  1978,  Mr.  Young. 

Requirements:  Students  in  Honors  must  fulfill  the  general  requirements  of  the  ma- 
jor. They  will  normally  be  given  priority  in  seminars.  In  the  first  semester  of  the 
senior  year  they  will  present  a  long  paper  to  count  for  one  semester  course  beyond 
the  ten  courses  in  English  required  for  the  major.  In  either  first  or  second  semester 
of  the  senior  year  they  may  carry  three  rather  than  four  courses.  Preference  will 
be  shown  applicants  with  B-plus  marks  in  literature  courses  or  strong  faculty 
recommendations. 

Two  examinations:  The  first  examination  may  be  either  an  oral  exploration  of  issues 
raised  by  the  long  paper  or  the  regular  competence  examination  required  of  the 
majors.  The  second  examination  is  on  four  major  authors  chosen  by  the  student 
from  a  list  compiled  by  the  departmental  Honors  Committee.  This  examination 
will  be  formulated  in  a  way  that  tests  the  student's  knowledge  of  different  periods 
in  English  literature,  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  twentieth  century.  Both  of 
these  examinations  will  be  taken  in  the  spring  of  the  senior  year. 
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professors: 


associate  professors: 


ASSISTANT  PROFESSORS: 


lecturers: 


Jean  Lambert,  lic.  es  l.,  d.e.s. 
*Edith  Kern,  ph.d. 
*Josephine  Louise  Ott,  ph.d. 

Andree  Demay,  agregee  de  l'universite,  Chair 
fPATRiciA  Weed,  ph.d. 

§Marie-Jose  Madeleine  Delage,  lic.  es  l., 
d.e.s. ,  docteur  en  histoire 

Lawrence  Alexander  Joseph,  ph.d. 

David  R.  Ball,  lic.  es  l.,  docteur  en  litterature 
generale  et  comparee 

fjAMES  SACRE,  PH.D. 

Marilyn  Schuster,  ph.d. 
Mary  Ellen  Birkett,  ph.d. 
Kay  B.  Woodard,  ph.d. 

John  M.  Buteau,  a.m. 

Annie  Louaver,  agregee  de  l'universite 

Lucile  Martineau,  a.m.,  m.s.w. 

Marguerite  Schoen,  agregee  de  l'universite 


All  classes  and  examinations  in  the  Department  (except  262b  and  338b)  are  con- 
ducted in  French.  In  all  language  courses  slide  lectures,  films,  and  work  in  the 
language  laboratory  will  supplement  classroom  instruction. 

In  sectioned  courses,  the  principal  times  of  meeting  are  indicated.  However,  stu- 
dents should  reserve  the  entire  time  block,  since  in  all  language  courses  the  fourth 
hour  is  regularly  used  for  conversation  groups. 

Qualified  students  may  apply  for  residence  in  Dawes  House,  La  Maison  Francaise. 


A.    LANGUAGE 

IOOd  Beginning  Course.  An  accelerated  course  designed  to  prepare  the  beginner  to 
enter  a  200-level  French  course  the  following  year.  Not  open  to  students 
presenting  entrance  units  in  French  except  by  permission  of  the  Department. 
Three  semesters'  credit.     M  T  W  Th  F  10,  Th  5.     Miss  Ott. 

102a  Intensive  Elementary  Course.  Oral  work  and  grammar  review  based  on  reading 
of  contemporary  texts:  Sartre,  Camus,  and  others.  Four  class  hours.  Pre- 
requisite: two  entrance  units.  Lee.  Th  5;  sect.  M  T  8:40,  \V  9;  W  F  1:40, 
Th  3.     Ms.  Schuster,  Ms.  Woodard. 

103b  A  continuation  of  102a.  Prerequisite:  102a,  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
Lee.  Th  5;  sect.  M  T  8:40,  W  9;  W  F  1:40-2:50,  Th  3.  Ms.  Schuster,  Ms. 
Woodard. 
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104a  Intermediate  Course.  Grammar  review  and  vocabulary  building,  written  and 
oral  work  based  on  an  analysis  of  contemporary  texts:  Camus,  Duras,  Mallet- 
Joris,  and  others.  Prerequisite:  three  entrance  units.  Lee.  Th  5;  sect.  M  T 
W  9;  W  Th  F  10;  W  Th  F  12.     Mrs.  Martineau,  Mr.  Joseph,  Ms.  Birkett. 

105b  A  continuation  of  104a.  Prerequisite:  104a  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
Lee.  Th  5;  sect.  M  T  W  9;  W  Th  F  12.     Ms.  Birkett,  Mrs.  Martineau. 

200a  Composition  and  Oral  Work.  Study  of  modern  French  authors  (Anouilh,  Duras, 
Ionesco)  from  the  point  of  view  of  language.  One  or  two  full-length  films  will 
be  analyzed.  Prerequisite:  four  entrance  units,  or  100d,  or  102a  and  103b, 
or  104a  and  105b;  or  permission  of  the  Department.  M  T  W  9;  M  10-11:50, 
T  10;  M  T  2,  W  3;  M  T  12,  W  11;  W  Th  F  10.  Ms.  Louaver,  Ms.  Schoen, 
Ms.  Schuster,  Ms.  Woodard. 

201b  A  continuation  of  200a.  Prerequisite:  200a  or  permission  of  the  Department. 
M  T  W  9;  W  Th  F  12.     Ms.  Schoen,  Ms.  Louaver. 

202b  Composition  and  Oral  Work.  Based  on  contemporary  readings  with  emphasis 
on  current  political,  social,  and  economic  problems.  Extensive  use  will  be 
made  of  material  from  newspapers  and  periodicals.  Prerequisite:  200a  or 
permission  of  the  Department.  MT  12,  W  11;  W  Th  F  10.  Ms.  Schuster, 
Ms.  Louaver. 

206b  Introduction  to  the  Phonetics  of  French.  A  study  of  the  characteristic  features  of 
French  sounds.  Prerequisite:  one  semester  of  intermediate  level  French, 
or  permission  of  the  instructor.    W  Th  F  10.    Mrs.  Martineau. 

302a  Advanced  Composition  and  Phonetics.  Investigation  of  the  subtleties  of  the  lan- 
guage, enrichment  of  vocabulary  through  reading  of  varied  material.  Oral 
and  written  reports  on  topics  of  current  interest.  Students  will  also  receive 
individual  help  with  pronunciation.  Admission  by  permission  of  the  instruc- 
tor.   W  Th  F  12.    Ms.  Demay. 

[303b  A  continuation  of  302a.  Prerequisite:  302a  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
W  Th  F  10.     To  be  offered  in  1977-78.     Ms.  Demay.] 

306a  The  Teaching  of  French.  Problems  and  methods  of  modern  language  teaching 
in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  Practice  teaching  at  these  levels 
in  the  Northampton  schools.  Admission  by  permission  of  the  instructor. 
W7:30.    Mr.  Buteau. 

[307b    A  continuation  of  306a.     Prerequisite:    306a  or  permission  of  the  instructor.] 

B.  LITERATURE 

Unless  otherwise  stated,  the  prerequisite  for  intermediate  literature  courses  is  four 
entrance  units,  or  two  semesters  above  the  level  of  103b,  or  permission  of  the  Depart- 
ment. 
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Unless  otherwise  stated,  the  prerequisite  for  advanced  courses  is  two  semester 
literature  courses  at  the  intermediate  level  or  permission  of  the  Department. 

[210a  Readings  in  French  Literature.  A  study  of  major  traditions  and  themes  as  seen 
through  representative  texts.  Middle  Ages,  Renaissance,  seventeenth  cen- 
tury.    To  be  offered  in  1977-78.     Ms.  Delage.] 

[210b  Readings  in  French  Literature.  A  continuation  of  210a.  Eighteenth-,  nine- 
teenth-, and  twentieth-century  literature.  Prerequisite:  210a  or  permission 
of  the  Department.     To  be  offered  in  1977-78.     Ms.  Delage.] 

212b  From  Moliere's  Ecole  des  Femmes  to  Gide's  Ecole  des  Femmes.  Plays,  novels,  letters, 
memoirs,  and  essays  concerning  the  evolution  of  women's  education  over  four 
centuries  of  French  history  and  literature.     W  Th  F  10.     Mr.  Lambert. 

216a  Readings  in  Modern  Literature.  An  introduction  to  literary  analysis.  Each  sec- 
tion, limited  to  eighteen  students,  will  explore  a  theme  or  problem  through 
three  literary  forms:   drama,  poetry,  the  novel. 

A.  The  Search  for  Identity.    Anouilh,  Duras,  Genet,  Gide,  Sartre,  Supervielle. 
M  T  12,  W  11.     Mrs.  Martineau. 

B.  Justice  and  Society.    Camus,  Peguy,  Prevert,  Ch.  Rochefort,  Sartre.     M  T 
2,  W  3.    Ms.  Louaver. 

C.  Fantasy  and  Madness.     Giraudoux,   Michaux,   Maupassant,   Supervielle, 
Alain  Fournier.     W  Th  F  12.     Ms.  Woodard. 

216b     Readings  in  Modern  Literature. 

A.     Communication  and  Language.     Beckett,  Ionesco,  Leiris,  Le  Clezio,  Quen- 
eau.    W  Th  F  12.    Ms.  Woodard. 

217a  Studies  in  Literary  Forms:  Drama.  Comedy  from  the  seventeenth  century  to 
the  present.  (Moliere,  Marivaux,  Beaumarchais,  Musset,  Genet).  M  T 
W  9;  M  T  12,  W  11.     Ms.  Louaver,  Ms.  Schoen. 

217b     A  repetition  of  217a.     W  Th  F  10.     Ms.  Woodard. 

218a  Studies  in  Literary  Forms:  Lyric  Poetry.  Traditional  poetic  themes:  nature, 
love,  death,  the  voyage.  Poems  of  many  periods  will  be  studied  with  em- 
phasis on  works  from  Baudelaire  to  the  present.    W  F  2,  Th  3.    Mr.  Joseph. 

[218b    A  repetition  of  218a.] 

219a  Studies  in  Literary  Forms:  The  Novel.  The  evolution  of  the  novel  from  Balzac 
to  the  nouveau  roman.  Prerequisite:  one  semester  course  in  language  or  liter- 
ature at  the  intermediate  level,  or  permission  of  the  Department.  Well- 
qualified  freshmen  are  urged  to  seek  admission  to  this  course.  W  12,  Th  11- 
12:50.     Mr.  Joseph. 
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219b     A  repetition  of  219a.     M  T  2,  W  3.     Miss  Ott. 

225a  The  Classical  Ideal.  The  evolution  of  seventeenth-century  tragedy  as  shown 
in  selected  plays  of  Corneille  and  Racine.  The  farce  and  high  comedy  of 
Moliere.     T  Th  2,  W  3.     Ms.  Birkett. 

225b     A  repetition  of  225a.     M  T  12,  W  11.     Ms.  Birkett. 

228b  Problems  in  French  Cinema.  Films  by  Bresson,  Truffaut,  Godard,  Renoir, 
Resnais,  and  others.  An  introduction  to  the  analysis  of  films,  using  both  films 
and  written  material  (a  novel,  poems,  scenarios,  criticism)  as  objects  of  study. 
The  course  will  also  explore  certain  traditions  in  French  cinema  and  French 
literature  and  the  relations  among  them.  Prerequisite:  one  semester  litera- 
ture course  at  the  intermediate  level  or  permission  of  the  Department.  M  T 
W  9;  M  10-11:50,  T  10;  W  F  2,  Th  3.  T  3-5  and  T  7:30  must  be  reserved 
for  film  viewing.     Mr.  Ball,  Ms.  Birkett,  Ms.  Louaver. 

[262b     Theatre  about  Theatre.     Same  as  Comparative  Literature  262b.] 

311a  Preromanticism  and  Romanticism.  The  romantic  revolution  in  the  first  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  Works  by  Rousseau,  Chateaubriand,  Hugo,  Musset, 
Vigny,  and  others,  with  references  to  other  European  literatures.  M  T  2, 
W  3;  W  Th  F  10.     Ms.  Schuster,  Ms.  Birkett. 

311b     Repetition  of  31  la.    M  T  2,  W  3.    Ms.  Schuster. 

312b  Masters  of  the  Nineteenth-Century  Novel.  Balzac,  Stendhal,  Flaubert,  Zola.  W 
ThFlO.    Mr.  Joseph. 

313b  French  Poetry  of  the  Second  Half  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  The  opening  of  the 
modern  era  in  French  poetry:  Baudelaire,  Verlaine,  Rimbaud,  Mallarme. 
Prerequisite:  311a,  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  W  F  2,  Th  3.  Mr. 
Joseph. 

314a  French  Literature  of  the  Eighteenth  Century:  The^Philosophes.^  Ideological  strug- 
gle in  the  Ancien  Regime:  new  forms,  new  ideas.  The  problem  of  happiness. 
The  uses  and  delights  of  satire.  Works  by  Montesquieu,  Diderot,  Voltaire, 
and  Rousseau.     M  T  W  9.     Mr.  Ball. 

[314b  French  Literature  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  New  attitudes  toward  love,  nature, 
and  social  institutions  as  reflected  in  the  major  novels  of  the  century.  Read- 
ings will  be  works  by  Marivaux,  Diderot,  Rousseau,  Sade,  and  others.  Ms. 
Demay.] 

[315a  French  Literature  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Romance  (Chretien  de  Troyes),  epic,  and 
lyric  poetry.    To  be  offered  in  1977-78.     Miss  Delage.] 

316b  French  Literature  of  the  Renaissance.  Rabelais,  Montaigne,  the  poetry  of  the 
Plei'ade.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors  who  have  taken  a  semester  course  in 
French  literature  at  the  advanced  level,  or  by  permission  of  the  instructor. 
W  Th  F  12.     Mr.  Lambert. 
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317a  French  Classical  Drama.  A  study  of  the  major  plays  of  Corneille,  Racine,  or 
Moliere.  Some  attention  will  be  given  to  theory  (Aristotle,  Bergson,  the 
writings  of  the  dramatists  themselves).  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors  who  have 
taken  a  semester  course  in  French  literature  at  the  advanced  level,  or  by  per- 
mission of  the  instructor.     W  Th  F  12.     Mr.  Lambert. 

[317b  Prose  and  Poetry  of  the  Seventeenth  Century.  A  discussion  of  works  by  Descartes, 
Pascal,  La  Fontaine,  La  Rouchefoucauld,  and  La  Bruyere.  Changing  modes 
of  perceiving  man,  love,  and  society.    Recommended  background:    225a  or  b.] 

[318b  The  Contemporary  French  Novel.  Major  trends  in  the  modern  French  novel: 
Proust,  Gide,  Sartre,  Malraux,  and  the  nouveau  roman.  Open  to  juniors  and 
seniors  who  have  taken  312b,  or  by  permission  of  the  instructor.  To  be  offered 
in  1977-78.     Mr.  Joseph.] 

338b  The  Epistolary  Novel  in  Eighteenth-Century  England  and  France.  Same  as  Com- 
parative Literature  338b. 

340a,  b  Directed  Reading.  A  series  of  six  seminar  sessions  designed  to  review  the 
main  currents  of  French  literature  and  to  help  students  coordinate  the  work 
of  the  major.     One-half  course  credit.     W  7:30.     Mr.  Lambert. 

350a,  350b  Special  Studies.  Admission  by  permission  of  the  Department;  normally 
for  junior  and  senior  majors,  and  for  qualified  juniors  and  seniors  from  other 
departments. 

C.     CIVILIZATION 

230a  The  Civilization  of  France.  Patterns  of  French  life  and  culture  viewed  against 
a  changing  social  and  intellectual  background.  A  study  based  on  character- 
istic literary  works.  Middle  Ages  and  Ancien  Regime.  Prerequisite:  four  en- 
trance units  or  permission  of  the  Department.  M  T  12,  W  11;  W  Th  F  10. 
Mr.  Ball,  Ms.  Demay. 

231b  A  continuation  of  230a.  The  Modern  Period.  Prerequisite:  230a  or  per- 
mission of  the  Department.  M  T  12,  W  11;  W  Th  F  10.  Mr.  Ball,  Ms. 
Demay. 

330b  Contemporary  French  Civilization.  A  review  of  recent  historical  developments 
including  the  constitutional  crisis,  decolonization,  France's  role  in  the 
Common  Market.  Student  reports  on  topics  such  as  the  women's  move- 
ment, contemporary  art,  the  student  revolution.  Prerequisite:  two  semester 
literature  courses  at  the  intermediate  level.    W  Th  F  12.    Mrs.  Martineau. 


D.    SEMINARS 

342b     Stylistics.     Composition,   translations,   analyses  of  various  oral  and   written 
French  styles.    Th  4-6.     Mr.  Lambert. 
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[344b  Studies  in  Drama.  Masks  and  Laughter,  old  and  new,  on  the  modern  stage  : 
Moliere,  Beckett,  Ionesco,  Genet.] 

[345a    French  Thought.    To  be  offered  in  1977-78.] 

348a  Studies  in  Nineteenth-Century  Literature.  Topic  for  1976-77:  Capital  and  Prov- 
ince. Paris  as  the  magnet  of  provincial  energies  and  aspirations.  Significant 
cultural  and  literary  relationships  will  be  examined  in  the  light  of  such  nine- 
teenth-century writers  as  Chateaubriand,  Balzac,  George  Sand,  Maupassant, 
Barres,  and  others.  This  course  will  also  count  toward  the  major  in  French 
Studies.    T  3-5.    Miss  Ott. 

349a  Studies  in  Twentieth-Century  Literature.  Topic  for  1976-77:  Proust.  Th  4-6. 
Mr.  Lambert. 


E.    GRADUATE 

Adviser:     Mr.  Joseph. 

450,  450a,  450b     Research  and  Thesis.     May  be  taken  for  double  credit. 

451,  451a,  451b     Advanced  Studies.     Arranged  in  consultation  with  the  Department. 

(A  limited  number  of  graduate  students  may  enroll  in  the  M.A.  program  in  Paris 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Smith  College  Junior  Year  in  France  program.) 

THE  MAJORS 

Advisers  for  the  major  in  French  Language  and  Literature:  for  the  Class  of  1977, 
Miss  Ott;  for  the  Class  of  1978,  Mr.  Ball;  for  the  Class  of  1979,  Ms.  Schuster. 

Adviser  for  the  major  in  French  Studies:     Ms.  Demay. 

Adviser  for  Study  Abroad:     Miss  Ott. 

French  Language  and  Literature 

Requirements:  Twelve  semester  courses  including  the  following:  two  semester 
courses  in  language  at  the  advanced  level:  302a,  followed  by  either  303b  or  342b; 
seven  semester  courses  in  literature,  of  which  six  must  be  at  the  advanced  level. 
Students  may  count  among  the  twelve  courses  in  the  major  one  semester  course 
at  the  advanced  level  in  another  literature  or  one  semester  course  at  the  inter- 
mediate or  advanced  level  in  European  history. 

Majors  spending  their  junior  year  in  Paris  will  normally  meet  certain  of  these 
requirements  during  that  year,  in  particular  the  advanced  courses  in  language. 
Courses  in  European  history  are  also  available  in  Paris. 

Recommended  courses:  Courses  in  Latin,  particularly  if  no  entrance  units  in  the 
language  are  presented,  and  in  English  or  other  foreign  literatures. 
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Competence  requirement:     A  major  will  be  required  to  choose  one  of  the  following: 

a.  a  comprehensive  examination;  or 

b.  a  paper  on  a  topic  proposed  by  the  student  and  approved  by  the  Department. 
Option  a  or  b  will  be  complemented  by  an  oral  examination. 

French  Studies 

Requirements:     (1)      230a  and  231b; 

(2)  Two  advanced  language  courses:     302a  and  303b  or  342b; 

(3)  One  French  history  course:   231a  or  233b; 

(4)  Four  courses  in  French  literature,  three  of  which  must  be  at 
an  advanced  level; 

(5)  The  remaining  three  courses  will  be  chosen  from  advanced 
French  civilization  or  literature  courses  or  from  appropriate 
courses  in  other  departments. 

Competence  requirement:  (a)  a  long  paper  on  a  topic  proposed  by  the  student  and 
approved  by  the  Department;  and  (b)  a  short  oral  examination  based  on  a  list  of 
questions  given  to  the  students  in  advance. 

HONORS 

Director:     Mr.  Joseph. 

Requirements:  Within  the  requirements  of  the  major,  candidates  shall  select  one 
area  of  study  and  plan  a  two-year  program  of  advanced  work  (Grade  III  courses, 
seminars,  special  studies)  in  consultation  with  the  Director  of  Honors.  Students 
shall  normally  enter  the  honors  program  at  the  beginning  of  the  junior  year.  The 
work  of  the  junior  year  may  very  effectively  be  done  in  France.  A  student  shall 
elect  in  at  least  one  other  department  courses  which  will  broaden  her  knowledge 
of  her  field.  She  shall  write  a  thesis  on  some  aspect  of  this  field,  to  be  submitted 
normally  at  the  end  of  the  first  semester  of  the  senior  year. 

Examinations:  a)  a  general  examination,  both  oral  and  written,  covering  at  least 
three  centuries  of  French  literature,  to  be  taken  at  the  end  of  the  senior  year; 
b)  an  examination  in  the  individual  field  of  study;  this  examination  may  be  taken 
at  the  end  of  the  first  semester  of  the  senior  year  and  part  of  it,  under  special 
circumstances,  at  the  end  of  the  junior  year. 
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professor:       Henry  Robert  Burger,  III,  ph.d. 
associate  professors:       Brian  White,  ph.d.,  Chair 

Harold  Allen  Curran,  ph.d. 
assistant  professors:       John  Ballard  Brady,  ph.d. 
**Ann  Marie  Tallman,  ph.d. 

lecturer:       Ann  Moss  Burger,  m.a. 

Special  placement  in  geology  courses  is  possible  for  students  who  pass  a  qualify- 
ing examination  given  by  the  Department. 

Unless  otherwise  noted,  Ilia  or  114b  is  a  prerequisite  for  all  other  courses  in  the 
Department.    Note  that  there  are  additional  prerequisites  for  some  advanced  courses. 

Ilia  Physical  Geology.  The  origin  of  mountains,  continental  drift,  earthquake  pre- 
diction, sculpturing  and  evolution  of  the  land  surface;  mineral  resources;  ge- 
ologic aspects  of  conservation  and  urban  development;  and  the  evolution  of 
the  moon  and  planets.  Laboratories  include  field  trips  to  areas  of  local 
geologic  interest.  Optional  weekend  field  trip  to  Cape  Cod.  Three  hours 
of  lecture,  one  three-hour  laboratory.  Lee.  M  T  W  9;  lab.  M,  T,  or  Th  2- 
4:50  or  Th  10-12:50  or  F  9-11:50.  Mr.  Burger  and  members  of  the  Depart- 
ment. 

111b  Origin  and  Evolution  of  the  Earth.  The  geologic  history  of  our  planet  as  revealed 
by  the  rocks  and  fossils  of  the  earth's  crust.  Topics  include  the  origins  of  the 
earth  and  life,  the  measurement  and  significance  of  geologic  time,  the  geologic 
evolution  of  North  America  from  the  Precambrian  to  present,  and  the  rise 
of  man  as  the  planet's  dominant  species.  Three  hours  of  lecture  and  one 
three-hour  laboratory  or  field  trip.  Prerequisite:  Ilia.  Lee.  M  T  W  9;  lab. 
M  or  Th  2-4:50.     Mr.  Curran  and  members  of  the  Department. 

1 14b  A  repetition  of  1 1  la.  Three  hours  of  lecture,  one  three-hour  laboratory.  Lee. 
W  Th  F  10;  lab.  M,  T,  or  Th  2-4:50.  Mr.  Burger  and  members  of  the 
Department. 

116b  Oceanography.  An  introduction  to  the  marine  environment  with  emphasis  on 
submarine  topography  and  sedimentation,  the  nature  and  circulation  of 
oceanic  waters,  oceanic  productivity,  and  man's  exploitation  of  the  oceans. 
At  least  one  field  trip  to  the  Massachusetts  coast.  Prerequisite:  Ilia,  or 
another  introductory  science  course,  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Lee.  M 
10-11:50,  T  10;  lab.  T  or  Th  2-4:50.    Mr.  Curran. 

117b  The  Environment.  A  study  of  the  interrelationships  between  various  elements 
of  the  geological  environment  and  the  growing  human  population,  urbaniza- 
tion and  industrialization.  Topics:  the  origin,  use,  depletion,  and  future 
supply  situation  of  earth  resources  including  water,  energy  sources,  air, 
minerals,  fossil  fuels,  and  soil;  earthquakes  and  other  geological  hazards; 
climatic  change;  wilderness  preservation.  No  prerequisite.  \VThF12.  Mr. 
White  and  members  of  the  Department. 
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151a  Meteorology  and  Climatology.  An  introduction  to  the  nature  of  the  atmosphere, 
the  elements  of  weather,  weather  analysis  and  forecasting,  the  climates  of  the 
world  and  climatic  change.    No  prerequisite.     W  Th  F  10.     Ms.  Tallman. 

201a  Studies  in  Urban  and  Environmental  Geology.  The  use  of  geological  methods  and 
data  in  urban  planning  and  development  in  the  Northampton  area.  Outdoor 
studies  will  consitute  a  considerable  part  of  this  course.  No  prerequisite. 
T  11-4:50,  W  11.     Mr.  White. 

221a,  221b  Mineralogy  and  Petrology.  First  semester:  elements  of  crystallography 
and  crystal  chemistry;  identification  and  parageneses  of  the  common  rock- 
forming  and  economically  important  minerals;  principles  of  optical  mineral- 
ogy. Second  semester:  petrology  and  petrography  of  igneous  and  meta- 
morphic  rocks;  origin,  crystallization,  and  differentiation  of  magma;  control- 
ling factors  of  metamorphism.  Prerequisites:  Ilia  or  114b.  Lee.  W  Th  F 
10;  lab.  T  or  Th  2-4:50.     Mr.  Brady. 

231a  Invertebrate  Paleontology  and  Paleoecology.  A  study  of  the  major  groups  of  fossil 
invertebrates  including  their  phylogenetic  relationships,  paleoecology,  and 
biostratigraphic  importance.  Prerequisite:  111b;  open  without  prerequisite 
to  majors  in  the  biological  sciences  by  permission  of  the  instructor.  Lee.  M 
T  W  9;  lab.  T  2-4:50.    Mr.  Curran. 

232b  Sedimentation.  A  study  of  modern  sediments,  sedimentary  processes  and  pri- 
mary sedimentary  structures,  and  an  analysis  of  ancient  analogues  preserved 
in  the  sedimentary  rock  record.  Prerequisite:  111b.  Lee.  M  12,  T  1 1-12:50, 
W  11  at  the  option  of  the  instructor;  lab.  T  2-4:50.     Mr.  White. 

241a  Field  Geology.  Emphasis  on  geologic  mapping  techniques  at  various  scales; 
trigonometric  and  graphic  methods  as  used  in  solving  field  problems.  Map- 
ping localities  selected  to  provide  a  problem-oriented  approach.  M  12-5, 
W  2.     Mr.  Brady. 

241b  Structural  Geology.  The  study  and  interpretation  of  rock  structures  with  em- 
phasis on  the  mechanics  of  deformation;  behavior  of  rock  materials;  and 
methods  of  analysis.  Prerequisite:  221b  or  221b  taken  concurrently.  Lee. 
M  T  W  9;  lab.  M  2-4:50.     Mr.  Burger. 

251a  Geomorphology .  The  study  of  landforms  and  their  significance  in  terms  of  the 
processes  which  form  them.  Selected  reference  is  made  to  examples  in  the 
New  England  region  and  the  classic  landforms  of  the  world.  Prerequisite: 
Ilia  or  114b.  W  Th  F  12,  Th  11  at  the  option  of  the  instructor;  lab.  Th  2- 
4:50.    Ms.  Tallman. 

301a,  301b  Advanced  Work  or  Special  Problems  in  Geology.  Admission  by  permission 
of  the  Department.  For  senior  geology  majors  ^nly.  Members  of  the  De- 
partment. 

[311b  Geophysics.  Theory  and  application  of  geophysical  exploration  techniques  in- 
cluding seismology,  gravimetry,  magnetics,  and  electrical  resistivity.     Exten- 
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sive  field  work.  Additional  topics  will  include  recent  advances  in  whole- 
earth  geophysics.  Prerequisites:  Mathematics  104,  Physics  115,  and  one  of 
the  following:  221b,  232b,  241a,  241b,  or  251a.  To  be  offered  in  1977-78. 
Lee.  W  12,  Th  11-12:50,  F  12  at  the  option  of  the  instructor;  lab.  Th  2-4:50. 
Mr.  Burger.] 

[321a  Advanced  Metamorphic  Petrology.  A  detailed  examination  of  metamorphic  re- 
actions and  the  factors  controlling  metamorphism.  Individual  research 
projects  will  concentrate  on  stability  of  individual  minerals  under  varied 
metamorphic  conditions.  Prerequisites:  221b  and  either  a  semester  of  intro- 
ductory chemistry  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Lee.  W  Th  F  12;  lab.  to 
be  arranged.] 

323b  Geochemistry.  The  application  of  principles  of  chemical  thermodynamics  to 
geologic  problems.  Prerequisites:  221b,  Chemistry  102b,  and  Mathematics 
103a  or  permission  of  the  instructor.    Lee.  M  T  W  9.    Mr.  Brady. 

331a  Advanced  Paleontology.  Topics  in  invertebrate  paleontology,  micropaleontolo- 
gy,  and  paleoecology.  Application  of  modern  concepts  and  techniques  to  the 
solution  of  paleontologic  problems.  Problem-oriented  laboratory  and  field 
research  projects.  Prerequisite:  231a;  for  majors  in  biological  sciences,  per- 
mission of  the  instructor.  Two-hour  evening  meeting  to  be  arranged;  lab. 
W  2-3:50.     Mr.  Curran. 

334a  Sedimentary  Petrology.  A  detailed  study  of  sedimentary  rocks  to  determine 
their  place  and  mode  of  formation,  and  their  geologic  history.  Laboratory 
methods  will  include  X-ray  analysis,  mineral  separation,  acetate  peel  and 
staining  techniques,  and  the  study  of  petrographic  thin  sections.  Prerequi- 
sites: 221b,  232b.  Lee.  W  Th  F  12,  Th  11  at  the  option  of  the  instructor; 
lab.  Th  2-5.     Mr.  White. 

[351b  Glacial  and  Periglacial  Geology.  The  geological  aspects  of  glaciers  and  glacia- 
tion  developed  through  the  study  of  the  origins  and  evolution  of  glacial  geo- 
morphic  features.  The  periglacial  environment,  past  and  present,  will  be 
related  to  Quaternary  landforms.  Prerequisites:  251a  or  permission  of  the 
instructor.  To  be  offered  in  1977-78.  Lee.  M  T  12,  W  11;  lab.  T  2-4:50. 
Ms.  Tallman.] 

[355b    Senior  Seminar.] 

371  Honors  Project.  Admission  by  permission  of  the  Department.  Members  of 
the  Department. 

GRADUATE 

Adviser:     Ms.  Tallman. 

401a,  401b  Advanced  Jl'ork  or  Special  Problems  in  Geology.  Admission  by  permission 
of  the  Department.     Members  of  the  Department. 

471a,  471b     Research  and  Thesis  in  Geology.     Members  of  the  Department. 
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THE  MAJOR 

Advisers:  For  the  Class  of  1977,  Ms.  Tallman;  for  the  Class  of  1978,  Mr.  Burger; 
for  the  Class  of  1979,  Mr.  Brady. 

Adviser  for  Study  Abroad:     Mr.  Brady. 

Basis:     Ilia  or  114b,  and  1 1  lb. 

Requirements:  Eight  semester  courses,  above  the  basis  and  including  the  following: 
221a,  221b,  231a,  232b,  241a,  241b,  251a,  and  an  additional  course  at  the  ad- 
vanced level.  (The  requirement  of  241  a  is  effective  with  the  Class  of  1 978.  Earlier 
classes  may  substitute  a  geology  elective.)  The  Department  envisions  several  pos- 
sible approaches  to  the  major;  some  contain  additional  recommendations  beyond 
the  courses  specified  above.  Prospective  majors,  particularly  those  planning  to 
go  to  graduate  school  or  teach  earth  science  in  secondary  schools,  should  see  a 
departmental  adviser  as  early  as  possible. 

An  examination  of  competence. 

A  summer  field  course  is  strongly  recommended  for  all  majors,  particularly  those 
who  plan  to  continue  their  education  beyond  the  Bachelor's  degree.  Majors  may 
petition  the  Department  to  have  such  a  course  substitute  for  the  requirement  of 
241a. 

HONORS 

Director:     Ms.  Tallman. 

Basis:     Ilia  or  114b,  and  111b. 

Requirements:  Eight  semester  courses,  above  the  basis,  as  in  the  major;  and  an 
honors  project  equivalent  to  two  semester  courses.  Entrance  by  September  of  the 
senior  year.     One  written  examination,  and  presentation  and  defense  of  the  thesis. 
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professor:      |\\tlly  Schumann,  ph.d. 
associate  professors:       Hans  Rudolf  Vaget,  ph.d.,  Chair 
**Judith  Lyndal  Ryan,  dr.phil. 
instructors:     §H.  Jochen  Hoffmann,  a.m. 
Gertraud  Brodhead,  m.a. 
David  Dollenmayer,  b.a. 

lecturer:       Margaret  Skiles  Zelljadt,  ph.d. 

Students  who  enter  with  previous  preparation  in  German  will  be  assigned  to  ap- 
propriate courses  on  the  basis  of  a  placement  examination. 

Students  who  plan  to  major  in  German  or  wish  to  spend  the  junior  year  in  Ger- 
many should  take  German  in  the  first  two  years.  Courses  in  European  history  and 
in  other  literatures  are  also  recommended. 


A.  GERMAN  LANGUAGE 

100  Elementary  Course.  An  introduction  to  spoken  and  written  German,  present- 
ing practical  vocabulary  and  basic  expressions  used  in  conversational  prac- 
tice, simple  written  exercises  and  listening  and  reading  comprehension.  Em- 
phasis is  on  development  of  oral  proficiency  as  well  as  gradual  acquisition  of 
skills  in  reading  and  writing  German.  Four  class  hours  and  laboratory.  M 
T  Th  F  9;  M  T  Th  F  10;  M  T  Th  F  2.  Members  of  the  Department;  Ms. 
Brodhead,  Director. 

100d  Accelerated  Elementary  Course.  An  intensive  introduction  to  spoken  and  written 
German.  Emphasis  in  the  first  semester  is  on  development  of  oral  proficiency 
and  a  gradual  acquisition  of  skills  in  reading  and  writing  German.  The  sec- 
ond semester  is  devoted  equally  to  reading  and  discussing  in  German  of  se- 
lected short  stories  by  modern  German  writers  and  to  a  review  of  grammar 
with  additional  practice  in  speaking  and  writing  German.  Three  semesters' 
credit.  Six  class  hours  and  laboratory.  M  10-12,  T  Th  10,  F  10-12.  Mrs. 
Zelljadt. 

101  Elementary  Reading  Course.  An  introduction  to  the  German  language  for  upper- 
classmen  who  wish  to  acquire  proficiency  in  reading  comprehension.  Treat- 
ment of  essential  grammatical  structures  and  acquisition  of  basic  vocabulary 
to  facilitate  reading  of  German  expository  prose.  Not  a  prerequisite  for  112. 
Will  not  be  offered  in  1977-78.  W  Th  F  12.  Mrs.  Ryan  (first  semester),  Ms. 
Brodhead  (second  semester). 

112  Intermediate  Course.  Practice  in  oral  and  written  German;  selected  works  by 
such  authors  as  Brecht,  Durrenmatt,  Hesse,  Kafka,  Mann,  and  Frisch.  Pre- 
requisite: two  entrance  units  or  100.  W  Th  F  10,  F  11;  M  T  12,  T  W  11. 
Members  of  the  Department;  Mr.  Vaget,  Director. 
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221a  Reading,  Conversation,  and  Composition.  Study  of  a  variety  of  contemporary 
texts;  intensive  practice  of  spoken  and  written  German  with  special  attention 
to  idiom,  syntax,  and  style.  M  12.  T  11-12:50,  W  11;  W  F  12,  Th  11-12:50. 
Ms.  Brodhead. 

[221b  Composition  and  Conversation.  Oral  and  written  work  on  cultural  topics  and 
issues  in  contemporary  Germany  with  special  focus  on  the  German  Demo- 
cratic Republic] 

B.  GERMAN  LITERATURE 

The  prerequisite  for  advanced  courses  is  221a  or  the  equivalent. 

225b  Readings  in  German  Literature.  Reading  and  discussion  of  representative  works 
of  German  literature  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  present;  works  by  authors 
such  as  Goethe,  Hoffmann,  Mann,  Kafka,  Brecht,  and  others.  Prereauisite: 
221a  or  permission  of  the  instructor.     M  T  W  9.     Ms.  Brodhead. 

226b  Introduction  to  German  Literature.  A  close  study  of  selected  works  from  poetry, 
drama,  and  the  novel  to  introduce  students  to  the  characteristic  forms  and 
representative  themes  of  German  literature.  Prerequisite:  221a  or  permission 
of  the  instructor.     W  Th  F  12.     Mr.  Vaget. 

[333a  Sturm  und  Drang.  A  study  of  representative  works  by  Lessing,  Herder,  Lenz, 
early  Goethe,  and  Schiller  against  the  background  of  intellectual,  social,  and 
political  history.     To  be  offered  in  1977-78.     Mr.  Vaget.] 

333b  Weimar  Classicism.  A  study  of  some  of  the  esthetic,  philosophical,  and  political 
issues  of  classical  German  Humanism  as  reflected  in  the  major  works  by 
Goethe  and  Schiller;  emphasis  will  be  on  the  classical  drama.  Also  discussed 
will  be  the  impact  of  Weimar  Classicism  on  later  intellectual  and  political 
history.    W  F  2,  Th  3.     Mr.  Vaget. 


334a  Romanticism.  The  development  of  the  literary  Romantic  movement;  the  new 
awareness  of  the  artist's  role  in  society;  the  discovery  of  "folk"  art;  the  con- 
cept of  nationalism.  Representative  works  by  Tieck,  Novalis,  Brentano, 
Eichendorff,  Kleist,  E.T.A.  Hoffmann,  and  others.  M  10-1 1 : 50,  T  10.  Mrs. 
Ryan. 

[335b  Nineteenth-Century  Literature.  A  study  of  representative  works  by  authors  such 
as  Heine,  Buchner,  Fontane,  Nietzsche,  Marx,  and  others.] 

336a  The  Modern  Novel.  The  development  of  the  traditional  novel  to  new  novel 
forms;  the  relation  of  the  novel  to  its  social  and  political  background.  Repre- 
sentative works  by  authors  such  as  Mann,  Kafka,  Musil,  Hesse,  Grass.  W  Th 
F  10.     Mrs.  Ryan. 

[338a  Modern  Lyric  and  Drama.  The  development  from  the  Expressionist  lyric  to 
the  political  poetry  of  the  present  day.     Innovations  in  the  theatre  from 
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Brecht  to  Weiss;  the  theatre  as  an  instrument  in  effecting  a  change  of  social 
consciousness.] 

341,  341a,  341b  Special  Studies.  Arranged  in  consultation  with  the  Department. 
Admission  by  permission  of  the  Department  for  senior  majors. 

351a  Seminar  in  German  Studies.  Topic  for  1976-77:  Goethe's  Poetry.  Admission 
by  permission  of  the  instructor.    W  7.     Mr.  Vaget. 

C.  GERMAN  LITERATURE  IN  TRANSLATION 

[227a  Modern  German  Literature,  I.  The  Wilhelminian  period  and  the  first  World 
War.  Particular  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  analysis  of  the  moral  and 
political  deterioration  of  modern  Germany  (1871-1918)  as  reflected  in  the 
works  (fiction  and  drama)  of  some  of  the  representative  German  and  Aus- 
trian writers,  such  as  Nietzsche,  Fontane,  Thomas  Mann,  Heinrich  Mann, 
Hesse,  von  Hofmannsthal,  Schnitzler,  Musil,  and  Kafka.] 

[227b  Modern  German  Literature,  II.  The  Weimar  Republic,  the  Third  Reich,  and 
post-war  Germany.  With  emphasis  on  the  moral  and  political  issues  in  the 
works  of  writers  who  addressed  themselves  specifically  to  an  analysis  of  con- 
temporary German  history.  Authors  to  be  studied  include  Thomas  Mann, 
Brecht,  Frisch,  Boll,  Grass,  and  Johnson.] 

251a      Studies  in  Short  Fiction.     Same  as  Comparative  Literature  251a. 

[261a     The  Faust  Myth.     Same  as  Comparative  Literature  261a.] 

[288b  History  and  Literature  of  Divided  Germany:  1945  to  the  Present.  Same  as  History 
and  Literature  288b.] 

D.  GRADUATE 
Adviser:     Mrs.  Ryan. 

450,  450a,  450b    Research  and  Thesis.    May  be  taken  for  double  credit. 

451,  451a,  451b     Special  Studies  in  the  fields  of  literature  and  linguistics.     Arranged  in 

consultation  with  the  Department. 

THE  MAJORS 

Advisers  for  German  Literature  and  German  Civilization:  Mr.  Vaget,  Ms.  Brodhead. 
Adviser  for  Study  Abroad:     Mrs.  Zelljadt. 

German  Literature 
Based  on  100d  or  112,  or  the  equivalent. 
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Requirements:  Nine  semester  courses  in  addition  to  the  basis,  normally  eit^ht  in  the 
Department  and  one  in  a  related  department.  In  the  Department:  221a.  2261). 
351a;  three  from  333a,  333b,  334a,  335b;  336a  or  338b;  251a  or  261a. 

Examination:  An  oral  or  written  examination  of  competence  or  a  paper  on  selected 
works  of  a  single  author  or  a  special  topic  to  be  determined  in  consultation  with 
the  Department. 

German  Civilization 
Based  on  IOOd  or  112,  or  the  equivalent. 

Requirements:  Nine  semester  courses  in  addition  to  the  basis,  normally  six  in  the 
Department  and  three  in  related  departments.  In  the  Department:  221a;  225b 
or  226b;  288b  or  251a  or  261a;  two  from  333a,  333b,  334a,  335b,  351a;  336a  or 
338b.  In  related  departments:  three  courses  on  the  intermediate  level  or  higher, 
of  which  two  must  be  in  one  department,  and  one  in  European  history. 

Examination:  An  oral  or  written  examination  of  competence  or  a  paper  on  a  special 
topic  to  be  determined  in  consultation  with  the  Department. 

HONORS 

Director:     Mr.  Vaget. 

Requirements:  The  courses  required  for  the  major;  a  thesis  to  be  written  during  the 
first  semester  of  the  senior  year. 
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professors:       Cecelia  Marie  Kenyon,  ph.d..  d.litt. 
Leo  Weinstein,  ph.d. 

Charles  Langner  Robertson,  ph.d..  Chair 
Stanley  Rothman.  ph.d. 
Peter  Niles  Rowe.  ph.d. 
fPHiLiP  Green,  ph.d. 
adjunct  professor!      ljames  l.  sundquist,  m.a. 
associate  professors:       Donald  Allen  Robinson,  m.div.,  ph.d. 
Walter  Morris-Hale,  ph.d. 
Susan  C.  Bourque,  ph.d. 
**Steven  Martin  Goldstein,  ph.d. 
assistant  professors:       Donna  Robinson  Divine,  ph.d. 
Anne  Hayes  Bedlington,  ph.d. 
instructor:       Alan  Lamborn,  m.a. 

lecturers:      JMartha  A.  Ackelsberg,  m.a. 
Janet  Grenzke,  m.a. 
1robert  rosenbloom,  ph.d. 

For  students  who  plan  to  major  or  to  do  honors  work  in  the  Department,  appropri- 
ate courses  in  statistics,  economics,  sociology,  and  history  are  recommended.  See  also 
the  Honors  Program. 

Advanced  courses  require  the  permission  of  the  instructor  and  ordinarily  presume 
as  a  prerequisite  an  intermediate  course  in  the  same  field. 

100  Introduction  to  Political  Science.  A  study  of  the  leading  ideas  of  the  Western 
political  tradition  and  their  application  to  the  analysis  of  contemporary  poli- 
tical systems.  For  freshmen  and  sophomores  only.  First  semester:  two  lec- 
tures and  one  discussion.  Lee.  M  T  12;  dis.  W  9.  10,  11,  12,  2,  3,  Th  10, 
12.  Mr.  Weinstein  and  members  of  the  Department.  Second  semester:  first 
four  weeks,  lee.  M  T  12;  dis.  W  11;  following  eight  weeks,  all  colloquia  T 
11-12:50.     Ms.  Divine  and  members  of  the  Department. 

190a      Introduction  to  Statistics  for  Social  Scientists.     Same  as  Social  Science  190a. 

190b     Same  as  Social  Science  190b. 

AMERICAN  GOVERNMENT 

200b  American  Government.  A  study  of  the  major  institutions  of  American  govern- 
ment and  their  interaction  in  the  determination  of  public  policy.  W  12, 
Th  11-12:50.    Mr.  Robinson. 

201a  American  Constitutional  Development.  The  origins  and  framing  of  the  Constitu- 
tion; contemporary  interpretations;  the  study  of  Supreme  Court  decisions, 
documents,  and  other  writings  dealing  with  the  interpretation  of  the  Con- 
stitution, with  emphasis  on  changing  ideas  concerning  federalism  and  separa- 
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tion  of  powers.     Two  lectures  and  one  discussion.     Not  open  to  freshmen. 
M  T  10,  W  8.    Mr.  Weinstein. 

201b  American  Constitutional  Law.  Fundamental  rights  of  citizens  as  interpreted  by 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  with  emphasis  on  the  interpretation  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights  and  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  Not  open  to  freshmen.  M 
10-11:50,  T  10.     Mr.  Weinstein. 

202a  American  Political  Parties.  An  examination  of  trends  in  party  as  a  motivator  of 
the  electorate,  party  as  an  organization,  and  party  as  an  influence  on  policy- 
making. A  simulation  of  the  role  of  party  and  of  nonparty  forces  in  a  Con- 
gressional campaign.  W  12,  Th  11-1,  F  12  at  the  option  of  the  instructor. 
Ms.  Bedlington. 

204a  Urban  Politics.  Historical  and  contemporary  perspectives  on  urban  America. 
An  examination  of  the  process  of  urban  development  provides  the  context 
for  study  of  specific  problem  areas,  including  poverty,  education,  and  housing. 
T  Th  1:40-2:50.    Mr.  Rosenbloom. 

[204b  Political  Participation.  An  examination  of  the  place  of  participation  in  demo- 
cratic theory  serves  as  background  to  a  discussion  of  political  participation 
in  advanced  industrial  societies,  particularly  the  United  States.  Of  partic- 
ular concern:  the  impact  of  restricting  or  expanding  participation  on  indi- 
viduals and  groups,  and  on  the  political  system  as  a  whole.     M  T  8:40-9:50.] 

205a  The  American  Presidency.  An  analysis  of  the  roles  of  the  President  and  of  the 
changing  character  of  the  executive  branch.  W  12,  Th  11-12:50.  Mr. 
Robinson. 

206a  Congress  and  the  Legislative  Process.  An  analysis  of  the  legislative  process  in  the 
United  States,  focused  on  the  contemporary  role  of  Congress  in  its  relations 
with  the  Presidency,  the  federal  bureaucracy,  and  pressure  groups.  T  W 
8:40-9:50.    Ms.  Grenzke. 

206b  Politics  of  Public  Policy.  An  examination  of  the  politics  of  public  policy  in 
three  domains:  budgetary  decisions,  urban  planning,  and  consumers'  politics. 
Th  F  8:40-9:50.     Ms.  Grenzke. 

207a,  207b  Studies  in  Local  Government.  Internship  with  the  Mayor  of  Northampton 
involving  both  practical  and  theoretical  work  in  local  politics.  Admission  by 
permission  of  the  Director.     Hours  to  be  arranged.     Ms.  Grenzke,  Director. 

[209b  Sex  and  Politics.  The  impact  of  sex  on  power  and  influence  in  society.  Per- 
mission of  the  instructor  required.  T  3-5,  Th  2.  Ms.  Bourque,  Ms.  Gross- 
holtz  (Mount  Holyoke),  Ms.  Olver  (Amherst).] 

303b  Seminar  in  American  Government.  Topic  for  1976-77:  Executive-Legislative 
"Balance."    W  7:30.     Mr.  Robinson. 

304b     Seminar  in  American  Government.    Same  as  Government  and  Philosophy  304b. 
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306a  Seminar  in  American  Government.  Topic  for  1976-77:  Presidents  and  National 
Party  Leadership.     W  7:30.     Mr.  Robinson. 

308b  Seminar  in  American  Political  Parties.  Topic  for  1976-77:  Shifts  in  Party  Affilia- 
tion in  the  American  Electorate.     Hours  to  be  arranged.     Ms.  Bedlington. 

[309a    Seminar  in  Public  Opinion  and  Pressure  Groups] 

[310b    Seminar  in  Urban  Politics] 

311a  Seminar  in  American  Government.  Policy-making  in  the  national  government. 
Open  only  to  members  of  the  Semester  in  Washington  Program.  Given  in 
Washington,  D.C.     Mr.  Sundquist. 

312a  Semester  in  Washington  Research  Project.  Open  only  to  members  of  the  Semester 
in  Washington  Program.     Double  credit.     Mr.  Robinson. 

COMPARATIVE  GOVERNMENT 

221b  European  Government.  A  comparative  analysis  of  the  dynamics  of  political 
decision-making  in  England,  France,  and  Germany.  M  10-12,  T  10.  Ms. 
Bourque. 

[222b  Government  and  Politics  of  the  Soviet  Union.  An  examination  of  the  processes  of 
revolutionary  and  post-revolutionary  change  in  Soviet  society;  comparison 
of  the  Leninist,  Stalinist,  and  post-Stalinist  political  systems.  M  T  8:40- 
9:50,  and  W  9  at  the  option  of  the  instructor.    Mr.  Goldstein.] 

223b  Governments  and  Politics  of  the  Middle  East  and  North  Africa.  The  traditional 
Islamic  political  system.  The  transformation  of  that  system  into  a  modern 
nation-state  system  under  the  impact  of  Westernization,  nationalist  ideology, 
and  other  social  and  economic  forces.  The  structures  and  functions  of  present 
governments  in  the  area.  Internal  tensions  and  conflicts  within  and  the  in- 
ternational relations  of  the  region.  How  the  Middle  East  affects  and  is  af- 
fected by  the  East- West  contest  for  power.     M  T  1:40-2:50.     Ms.  Divine. 

224a  Latin  American  Political  Systems.  A  comparative  analysis  of  Latin  American 
political  systems.  Emphasis  will  be  on  the  politics  of  development,  the  prob- 
lems of  leadership,  legitimacy,  and  regime  continuity.  A  wide  range  of 
countries  and  political  issues  will  be  covered;  however,  students  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  specialize  in  the  country  of  most  interest  to  them.  M  10-12, 
T  10.     Ms.  Bourque. 

225a  Government  and  Politics  of  Sub-Saharan  Africa.  An  introductory  survey  of  poli- 
tical, economic,  and  social  factors.  Traditional  African  government,  colonial 
administration  and  influence,  and  the  impact  of  modernization.  The  nation- 
alist movements  and  political  development  since  independence,  with  em- 
phasis on  Senegal,  Tanzania,  and  countries  suggested  by  the  students.  M  T 
1:40-2:50.     Mr.  Morris-Hale. 
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226a  Politics  and  Government  in  South  Asia.  Theory  and  practice  of  political  de- 
velopment, primarily  in  India.  Emphasis  on  the  interaction  of  social  struc- 
ture, political  processes,  and  institutions.  The  South  Asian  regional  system 
and  the  role  of  the  great  powers  in  the  area.    Th  F  8:40-9:50.     Mr.  Roue. 

228a      Government  and  Politics  of  China.     Brief  treatment  of  traditional  and  transitional 

China,  followed  by  analysis  of  the  political  system  of  the  Chinese  People's 
Republic.  Discussion  will  center  on  such  topics  as  the  role  of  ideology,  prob- 
lems of  economic  and  social  change,  policy  formulation,  and  patterns  of 
party  and  state  power.  M  T  8:40-9:50,  and  W  9  at  the  option  of  the  in- 
structor.    Mr.  Goldstein. 

229b  Government  and  Plural  Societies.  A  study  of  political  problems  resulting  from 
the  existence  of  ethnic,  religious,  and  linguistic  minorities  in  modern  states. 
Political  and  constitutional  status,  protection,  and  control;  impact  of  minori- 
ties on  the  political  system.  Case  studies  from  Great  Britain,  Canada,  New 
Zealand,  India,  South  Africa,  Nigeria,  and  Israel;  and  the  experience  of  the 
League  of  Nations  and  the  United  Nations.  M  T  1:40-2:50.  Mr.  Morris-Hale. 

230a  Politics  and  Society.  A  comparison  of  the  development  and  functioning  of 
political  institutions  in  Western  Europe,  the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union. 
Japan,  and  selected  Asian  and/or  Latin  American  "third  world"  nations. 
The  course  will  include  a  discussion  of  domestic  and  international  impedi- 
ments to  political  development  in  the  third  world.  Stress  will  be  placed  on 
the  interrelationship  between  politics  and  the  broader  socio-economic  and 
cultural  environment.    Th  10,  F  10-11:50.     Mr.  Rothman. 

230b  Politics  and  Social  Change.  A  discussion  of  the  new  political  issues  facing  ad- 
vanced industrial  societies  and  the  conflicts  produced  by  them.  Among  the 
political  issues  considered  will  be  social  planning,  including  problems  of  en- 
vironmental control  and  the  increasing  scarcity  of  energy  resources.  In  deal- 
ing with  such  issues  the  role  played  by  academic  intellectuals,  the  media, 
and  activist  middle-class  groups  will  be  analyzed.  Examples  will  be  drawn 
primarily  from  the  United  States,  Western  Europe,  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
Th  10,  F  10-11:50.    Mr.  Rothman. 

231a  Problems  in  Political  Development.  Topic  for  1976-77:  The  Organization  of 
Power.  An  examination  of  the  forms  of  political  participation  in  developed 
and  developing  societies  with  special  emphasis  upon  the  circumstances  under 
which  political  parties  emerge.  Material  will  be  drawn  from  political  systems 
in  Western  Europe,  Latin  America,  and  the  Middle  East  in  an  effort  to  dis- 
cover the  links  between  levels  of  political  development  and  mechanisms  of 
political  participation.     M  12-1,  T  11-1.     Ms.  Bourque,  Ms.  Divine. 

[232b  Bureaucratic  Power  and  Society.  An  analysis  of  the  role  of  bureaucracy  in  main- 
taining, reforming,  and  overturning  political  systems.  Models  of  bureaucracy 
in  developed  and  developing  polities  will  be  examined  in  an  effort  to  define 
bureaucracy  and  to  determine  its  salient  characteristics.     Emphasis  on  the 
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functions  of  bureaucracy  in  its  larger  political  setting.     M  T  1:40-2:50.    Ms. 
Divine.] 

320b  Seminar  in  Comparative  Government.  Topic  for  1976-77:  Power  and  Politics  in 
Africa.  Who  rules  Africa?  Has  political  independence  been  accompanied 
by  economic  independence?     M  3-5.     Mr.  Morris-Hale. 

321b  Seminar  in  Comparative  Government.  Topic  for  1976-77:  Political  Development 
in  Latin  America.     T  3-5.     Ms.  Bourque. 

[322b  Seminar  in  Comparative  Government:  The  Soviet  Political  System.  Analysis  of  the 
interaction  of  political,  economic,  and  social  change  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
with  emphasis  on  the  post-Stalin  period.  The  nature  of  dissent  and  opposi- 
tion in  a  one-Party  state  and  the  role  of  elites,  particularly  intellectuals,  in 
producing  change.  Prerequisites:  230a  with  work  in  the  Soviet  system,  or 
222b,  or  another  course  in  Soviet  politics  or  Russian  history.  To  be  offered 
in  1977-78.] 

[323b    Seminar  in  Comparative  Government^ 

[324a    Seminar  in  Comparative  Government^ 

325a  Seminar  in  Comparative  Government:  Communist  Political  Systems.  Theoretical 
approaches  to  the  comparative  study  of  Communist  political  systems;  analysis 
of  political  institutions  and  behavior.  Prerequisite:  a  course  on  Soviet  or 
Chinese  politics,  or  on  modern  Russian,  Chinese,  or  Central  European  his- 
torv.     M  7:30.     Mr.  Goldstein. 


INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 

240a  is  suggested  preparation  for  all  other  courses  in  this  field. 

240a  International  Politics.  The  context,  practices,  and  problems  of  international 
politics.     W  Th  F  10.     Mr.  Robertson. 

240b  International  Organization.  The  structures  and  functions  of  organization  in  the 
evolution  of  the  international  political  community.  W  Th  F  12,  and  Th  11 
at  the  option  of  the  instructor.     Mr.  Lamborn. 

241b  International  Laic.  The  function  of  law  in  the  international  community  with 
special  reference  to  the  relation  of  law,  politics,  and  social  change.  W  F 
1:40-2:50.     Mr.  Rowe. 

242a  Foreign  Policy  of  the  United  States  since  1898.  The  growth  of  principles  and 
practices  of  diplomacy  from  the  emergence  of  the  United  States  as  a  great 
power  to  the  present.     W  F  1:40-2:50.     Mr.  Rowe. 

242b  Foreign  Policy  of  the  United  States.  Concepts  for  analysis  of  internal  and  ex- 
ternal factors  in  the  making  of  foreign  policy  decisions  and  control  over  the 
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instruments  of  policy.  Evaluation  of  the  role  of  the  United  States  in  the 
international  political  system,  with  attention  to  recent  literature  on  the  period 
of  the  Cold  War.     W  Th  F  10.     Mr.  Robertson. 

[243b  Soviet  Foreign  Policy.  Continuity  and  change  in  Soviet  foreign  policy  since 
1917,  with  emphasis  on  the  post-Stalin  period.] 

244b  Diplomacy.  Historical  and  analytical  treatment  of  nineteenth-century  Euro- 
pean statecraft  and  of  such  twentieth-century  concepts  as  deterrence,  collec- 
tive security,  and  coercive  diplomacy.  To  be  followed  by  an  examination  of 
theoretical  approaches  to  the  processes  of  bargaining,  negotiation,  and  deci- 
sion-making.    W  Th  F  12.     Mr.  Lamborn. 

340a  Seminar  in  International  Politics.  Topic  for  1976-77:  Law,  Resources,  and  the 
World  Environment.  An  intensive  examination  of  national  and  international 
norms,  rules  of  law,  and  treaty  practices  pertaining  to  the  possession,  distri- 
bution, and  regulation  of  world  resources.  Recent  developments  concerning 
utilization  and  conservation  of  the  living  and  mineral  resources  of  the  oceans, 
expropriation  of  foreign  enterprises,  protection  of  the  environment,  and  regu- 
lation of  economic  and  commercial  transactions  will  be  treated.  Case  studies. 
Recommended:  a  course  in  international  law  or  international  organization. 
Th  4-6.     Mr.  Rowe. 

341a  Seminar  in  International  Politics.  Topic  for  1976-77:  The  Politics  of  Interna- 
tional Economic  Relations.     Th  4-6.     Mr.  Robertson. 

342a  Seminar  in  International  Politics.  Topic  for  1976-77:  Contemporary  Theories 
and  Approaches  to  the  Study  of  International  Politics.  Hours  to  be  arranged. 
Mr.  Lamborn. 

[343b  Seminar  on  the  Foreign  Policy  of  the  Chinese  Peopled  Republic.  The  development 
and  formulation  of  China's  foreign  policy,  its  ideological  basis,  and  the  in- 
struments of  its  implementation.     \V  7:30.     Mr.  Goldstein.] 

344a  Seminar  in  International  Politics.  Topic  for  1976-77:  South  Africa  in  World 
Politics.  The  impact  of  South  African  policies  on  African  states  and  on  the 
world  community.     M  3-5.     Mr.  Morris-Hale. 

POLITICAL  THEORY 

[260b  Ancient  and  Medieval  Political  Theory.  Greek,  Roman,  Judaic-Christian,  and 
barbarian  foundations  of  the  Western  political  tradition.  The  approach  to 
the  material  will  be  both  historical  and  analytical.  W  Th  F  12,  and  Th  11 
at  the  option  of  the  instructor.     Ms.  Kenyon.] 

260b  History  of  European  Political  Theory,  7500-7800.  An  analytical  and  critical  con- 
sideration of  major  theorists  and  concepts  from  Machiavelli  through  Burke, 
including  such  topics  as  political  power  and  political  right;  the  political  im- 
plications of  religio-ethical  diversity;  the  principle  and  the  problems  of  popu- 
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lar  sovereignty;  the  philosophical  justification  of  liberty  and  equality;  revolu- 
tionary republicanism,  conservatism,  and  the  question  of  man's  capacity  to 
create  and  control  political  systems.  W  Th  F  10,  and  F  11  at  the  option  of 
the  instructor.     Ms.  Kenyon. 

261a  Political  Theory  of  the  Xineteenth  and  Twentieth  Centuries.  Marx,  Mill,  Hegel, 
and  others  who  have  contributed  to  the  development  of  political  thought  in 
the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries.  Emphasis  will  be  on  a  systematic 
examination  of  the  important  criticisms  and  defenses  of  liberal  democracy. 
M  T  1:40-2:50.     Ms.  Divine. 

261b  Problems  in  Democratic  Thought.  A  consideration  of  such  topics  as  majority 
rule,  the  role  of  minorities,  the  nature  and  function  of  public  opinion,  cen- 
tralism and  decentralism,  obligation  and  disobedience.  The  emphasis  will 
be  on  contemporary  arguments  about  these  problems.  T  Th  1:40-2:50.  In- 
structor to  be  announced. 

262b  American  Political  Thought,  1776  to  1900.  The  evolution  of  the  principles  and 
practice  of  liberal  democracy.  American  ideas  concerning  politics  and  gov- 
ernment from  the  colonial  period  to  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century.  W 
Th  F  12,  and  Th  11  at  the  option  of  the  instructor.     Ms.  Kenyon. 

263b  Human  Xature  and  Politics.  An  examination  of  theories  and  theorists  of  human 
nature,  including  Freud,  Skinner,  Marcuse,  and  Lorenz  in  terms  of  the  im- 
plications of  their  thought  for  central  issues  of  political  philosophy.  The 
course  will  also  include  a  discussion  of  selected  topics  where  psychological 
analysis  bears  directly  on  political  or  legal  issues  such  as  sex  roles  and  politics; 
crime  and  political  violence;  the  psychology  of  radical  movements;  and  the 
sources  and  consequences  of  contemporary  changes  in  American  life  styles. 
Th  11-12:50,  F  12.     Mr.  Rothman. 

264  Selected  Topics  in  Political  Theory.  An  intensive  study  of  selected  theorists  and 
themes  in  political  theory.  For  honors  students  majoring  in  government. 
Open  to  government  honors  students  and  majors,  and  to  other  qualified  stu- 
dents by  permission  of  the  instructor.  M  3-5  and  one  hour  to  be  arranged. 
Mr.  Weinstein. 

265a  Origins  of  the  Political  Thought  of  the  American  Revolution:  British  Antecedents  and 
Colonial  Evolution.  English  political  ideas  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  including  popular  sovereignty  and  government  by  consent,  the  re- 
lationship between  public  good  and  private  interest,  freedom  of  religion, 
thought  and  expression,  the  right  of  revolution.  The  evolution  of  American 
political  ideas  from  1607  to  1776,  from  anti-libertarian,  anti-equalitarian 
thought  to  the  concepts  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  -  their  meaning 
and  implication  for  the  future  of  constitutional  democracy.  W  Th  F  12,  with 
accompanying  optional  hour.     Ms.  Kenyon. 

[360b    Seminar  in  Contemporary  Political  Thought.     Ms.  Kenyon.] 
[361a    Seminar  in  Political  Theory.] 
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361b  Seminar  in  American  Political  Thought.  Topic  for  1976-77:  The  Political 
Thought  of  the  American  Revolution      T  3-5.     Ms.  Kenyon. 

362b  Seminar  in  Political  Theory.  Topic  for  1976-77:  Nietzchc  and  the  Crisis  in 
Political  Theory.    T  3-5.     Mr.  Weinstein. 

[363a  Seminar  in  Political  Analysis.  Problems  of  interpretation  and  evaluation  in  the 
practice  of  political  science,  as  encountered  in  the  study  of  one  topic.  Topic 
for  1977-78:    Equality.     T  3-5.     Mr.  Green.] 

364a  Seminar  in  Systematic  Political  Theory.  Topic  for  1976-77:  "Political  Science" 
and  "Political  Theory":  Current  Trends  and  Controversies.  Th  4-6.  Mr. 
Rothman. 

365a  Seminar  in  Mathematical  and  Statistical  Applications  in  Political  Science.  An  ad- 
vanced seminar  for  those  interested  in  the  statistical  and  mathematical  tech- 
niques used  in  contemporary  political  analysis  and  theory  building.  Read- 
ings include  examples  of  recent  works  in  quantitative  analysis  and  mathe- 
matical models  of  political  behavior  along  with  the  explanations  of  the  sta- 
tistics and  mathematics  upon  which  these  works  are  based.  Prerequisite: 
Social  Science  190a  or  b  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Th  4-6.  Ms.  Bed- 
lington. 

[380a,  380b     Directed  Reading] 

381,  381a,  381b  Special  Studies.  Admission  by  permission  of  the  Department  for 
majors. 

[395b  Interdepartmental  Seminar  in  Economics,  Government,  History,  and  Sociology.  Same 
as  History  and  Social  Science  395b.] 

[400  Graduate  Seminar  in  American  Government.] 

[420  Graduate  Seminar  in  Comparative  Government.} 

[440  Graduate  Seminar  in  International  Relations.] 

[460  Graduate  Seminar  in  Political  Theory] 


THE  MAJOR 

Advisers:  Ms.  Bedlington,  Ms.  Bourque,  Ms.  Divine,  Mr.  Goldstein,  Ms.  Grenzke, 
Ms.  Kenyon,  Mr.  Morris-Hale,  Mr.  Robinson,  Mr.  Rothman,  Mr.  Rowe,  Mr. 
Weinstein. 

Adviser  for  Study  Abroad:     Mr.  Robertson. 

Director  of  the  Jean  Picker  Washington  Intern  Programs:     Mr.  Robinson. 

Based  on  100  or,  in  exceptional  circumstances,  on  an  equivalent  course  or  courses 
approved  by  the  Chair. 
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Requirements: 

1.  Ten  semester  courses,  including  the  following: 

a.  100; 

b.  One  course  in  each  of  the  following  fields:     American  Government,  Com- 
parative Government,  International  Relations,  and  Political  Theory; 

c.  Four  additional  courses  in  government. 

2.  One  examination:    a  comprehensive  examination  in  the  discipline  of  political 
science. 

Majors  may  spend  the  junior  year  abroad  if  they  meet  the  College  requirements. 

WASHINGTON  INTERN  PROGRAMS 

The  Semester  in  Washington  Program  is  a  first-semester  program  open  to  junior 
and  senior  government  majors,  and  to  other  juniors  and  seniors  with  appropriate 
background  in  the  social  sciences.  It  provides  students  with  an  opportunity  to 
study  processes  by  which  public  policy  is  made  and  implemented  at  the  national 
level. 

Applications  for  enrollment  should  be  made  through  the  Director  of  the  Semester 
in  Washington  Program  no  later  than  November  1  of  the  preceding  year.  Enroll- 
ment is  limited  to  eight  students  and  the  program  is  not  mounted  for  less  than  six. 

Before  beginning  the  semester  in  Washington  the  student  must  have  completed 
satisfactorily  at  least  one  course  in  American  national  government  at  the  200-level 
selected  from  the  following  courses:  200b,  201a  or  b,  202a.  205a,  206a  or  b.  In 
addition,  a  successful  applicant  must  show  promise  of  capacity  for  independent 
work.  An  applicant  should  have  had  five  courses  for  at  least  one  semester  (un- 
balanced by  a  three-course  semester)  preceding  the  semester  in  Washington,  and 
have  an  excess  of  four  hours  credit  on  her  record. 

Twelve  hours  of  academic  credit  are  granted  for  satisfactory  completion  of  the 
Semester  in  Washington  Program:  four  hours  for  a  seminar  in  policy-making 
(Government  311a);  and  eight  hours  for  an  independent  research  project  (Govern- 
ment 312a),  normally  culminating  in  a  long  paper.  Before  leaving  Smith  College 
in  May  preceding  her  semester  in  Washington,  the  student  is  required  to  submit 
a  preliminary  plan  for  her  independent  research  project.  The  long  paper  is  due 
no  later  than  the  end  of  the  second  week  in  January  immediately  following  the 
semester  in  Washington. 

No  student  may  write  an  honors  paper  in  the  same  field  in  which  she  has  written 
her  long  paper  in  the  Washington  seminar,  unless  the  Department  of  Government, 
upon  petition,  grants  a  specific  exemption  from  this  ruling. 

The  program  is  directed  by  a  member  of  the  Smith  College  Faculty,  who  is  re- 
sponsible for  selecting  the  interns  and  assisting  them  in  obtaining  placement  in 
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appropriate  offices  in  Washington,  conducting  the  seminar  in  Washington,  and 
directing  the  independent  research  project  through  tutorial  sessions. 

Students  participating  in  the  Semester  in  Washington  Program  pay  full  tuition 
for  the  semester.  Thev  do  not  pay  anv  fees  for  residence  at  Smith  College,  but  are 
responsible  for  their  own  room  and  board  in  Washington. 

The  Jean  Picker  Washington  Summer  Intern  Program  is  conducted  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Government  to  provide  students  with  an  opportunity  for  exposure  to  the 
practical  realities  of  national  government  and  political  life.  Interns  are  assisted  in 
finding  jobs  in  Washington  in  the  offices  of  congressmen  or  senators,  in  federal 
agencies,  or  with  lobbying  or  research  organizations.  Applications,  which  are  due 
November  1,  are  invited  from  juniors  majoring  in  government  or  economics,  and 
from  other  students  who  have  done  course  work  in  American  government.  Aca- 
demic credit  is  not  given  for  the  summer  internship  program. 

HONORS 
Director:    Mr.  Morris-Hale. 

Students  eligible  for  the  Honors  Program  may  enter  as  juniors.  Resident  seniors 
as  well  as  those  returning  from  a  junior  year  at  other  institutions  and  the  Junior  Year 
in  Geneva  may  also  apply  before  the  end  of  the  first  week  of  classes  in  September. 

Basis:  Government  100  and  at  least  one  other  course  in  government  or,  in  excep- 
tional circumstances,  an  equivalent  number  of  courses  approved  by  the  Chair. 

Requirements: 

1.  Eight  semester  courses  including 

a)  264  (Selected  Topics  in  Political  Theory)  or  two  courses  in  political  theory. 

b)  A  senior  thesis  to  count  for  two  courses  in  the  first  semester  of  the  senior  year 
and  to  be  submitted  on  the  first  day  of  the  second  semester. 

2.  Two  examinations:  a  written  comprehensive  examination  in  political  science 
and  an  oral  examination  based  on  the  thesis  and  the  field  in  which  it  was  writ- 
ten, both  to  be  taken  in  the  second  semester  of  the  senior  year.  A  candidate 
will  select  three  courses  which  constitute  a  broad  subject  matter  area  within 
which  the  senior  thesis  topic  falls  and  upon  which  the  oral  examination  will  be 
based.  The  choice  of  these  courses  should  be  made  with  a  view  to  demonstrat- 
ing the  student's  ability  to  relate  her  thesis  topic  to  the  wider  concerns  of  politi- 
cal science  or  social  science  generally.  These  three  courses  need  not  be  in  a 
single  field  of  government  as  described  in  the  catalogue. 


HEBREW 

See  Religion  and  Biblical  Literature,  pp.  215,  216,  217. 
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professors:       Joaquina  Navarro,  ph.d. 

Erna  Berndt  Kelley,  ph.d.,  Chair 
associate  professor:       Alice  Rodrigues  Clemente,  ph.d. 
assistant  professors:     |Charles  Mann  Cutler,  Jr.,  ph.d. 
instructors:       Glafyra  Ennis,  ph.d. 

Pedro  Olcoz-Verdun,  m.a. 

lecturer:       Linda  S.  Stewart,  ph.d. 

The  following  preparation  is  recommended  for  students  who  intend  to  take  the 
Spanish  or  Hispanic-American  major:  courses  in  Classics,  either  in  the  original  or  in 
translation;  courses  in  other  European  literatures  and  history;  a  reading  knowledge 
of  another  foreign  language. 

PORTUGUESE 

120  Elementary  Portuguese .  Prerequisite:  two  years  of  Spanish  or  permission  of  the 
instructor.     M  T  W  9.     Miss  Clemente. 

[130a  Intermediate  Course  in  Portuguese.  Intensive  oral  and  written  work  using  various 
kinds  of  texts  (not  exclusively  literary),  films,  and  music  from  Brazil,  Portugal, 
and  Portuguese  Africa.  Prerequisite:  120  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
To  be  offered  in  1977-78.] 

[140b  Continuation  of  130a.  Prerequisite:  130a  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
To  be  offered  in  1977-78.] 

[220b    Masterpieces  of  Portuguese  Literature.     Prerequisite:    120.] 

224a  Readings  in  the  Modern  Literature  of  Portugal  and  Brazil:  The  Novel.  Prerequisite: 
120.     Hours  to  be  arranged.     Miss  Clemente. 

224b  Readings  in  the  Modern  Literature  of  Portugal  and  Brazil:  The  Modernist  Movement 
in  Poetry.    Prerequisite:    120.    Hours  to  be  arranged.    Miss  Clemente. 

[2261     Masterpieces  of  Brazilian  Literature.     Prerequisite:     120.] 


SPANISH 

100d  Elementary  Course.  Three  semesters'1  credit.  Six  class  hours  as  follows:  M  T  W 
9,  W  Th  F  10.     Mrs.  Ennis,  Mrs.  Kelley. 

101  Elementary  Course.  M  T  W  9;  M  T  12;  W  11;  W  Th  F  12.  Mrs.  Stewart, 
Mrs.  Ennis,  Mr.  Olcoz-Verdun. 

102  Intermediate  Course.  Review  of  grammar  and  reading  of  modern  prose.  Pre- 
requisite: two  entrance  units  or  101.  M  T  12,  W  11;  W  Th  F  10;  W  Th  F 
12.     Mrs.  Kelley,  Miss  Navarro,  Mr.  Olcoz-Verdun. 
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103a  Grammar,  Composition,  and  Reading.  Discussion  of  modern  Spanish  short  stories, 
novels,  and  poetry.  Prerequisite:  three  entrance  units.  M  T  12,  W  11. 
Mrs.  Stewart. 

[104b  A  continuation  of  103a.  Reading  and  discussion  of  contemporary  theatre. 
Prerequisite:    103a.] 

200a  Advanced  Conversation  and  Composition.  Intensive  oral  and  written  work  on  cul- 
tural topics  and  problems  related  to  the  Spanish-speaking  world.  Prerequi- 
site: four  entrance  units  or  100d  or  102  or  103a.  T  11-12:50,  W  11.  Mr. 
Olcoz-Verdun. 

200b  Advanced  Conversation  and  Composition.  One  hour  of  advanced  grammar  and 
two  hours  of  presentation  and  discussion  of  written  work  related  to  the  par- 
ticular interest  of  each  student.     M  10-11:50,  T  10.    Mrs.  Ennis. 

214a,  214b  The  Civilization  oj Spain.  An  introduction  to  the  ideas  and  attitudes  that 
have  characterized  Spanish  life  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  present  and  to 
the  forms  that  they  have  taken  in  the  arts.  Prerequisite:  four  entrance  units 
or  100d  or  102  or  103a.     T  Th  2,  W  3.     Members  of  the  Department. 

215a,  215b  Literary  Currents  in  the  Hispanic  World.  An  introduction  to  literary  move- 
ments and  genres  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  present.  Prerequisite:  four 
entrance  units  or  100d  or  102  or  103a.     M  T  12,  W  11.     Miss  Clemente. 

216a,  216b  Readings  in  Modern  Hispanic- American  Literature.  Prerequisite:  four  en- 
trance units;  or  100d  or  102  or  103a.     M  T  W  9.     Miss  Navarro. 

246a  The  Picaresque  Tradition.  Same  as  Comparative  Literature  246a.  Miss  Cle- 
mente. 

The  prerequisite  for  the  following  Spanish  courses  is  214a  and  214b,  215a  and 
215b,  or  216a  and  216b. 

[300b  The  Teaching  oj  Spanish.  Problems  and  methods  in  the  teaching  of  the  Span- 
ish language;  practice  teaching.  Enrollment  limited  by  number  of  practice 
teaching  positions  available  locally.  Preference  will  be  given  to  seniors.  To 
be  offered  in  1977-78.] 

The  Formative  Period 

[330a  The  Epic  Tradition:  Poems,  Chronicles,  and  Ballads.  A  study  of  the  continuity 
of  Spanish  epic  themes  from  the  Cantares  de  gesta  to  the  Romancero.] 

331a  The  Structure  of  the  Spanish  Middle  Ages  in  Literature.  The  legacy  of  the  Moorish, 
Jewish,  and  Christian  traditions.     T  3-4:50,  Th  3.     Mrs.  Kelley. 

[322b  Seminar:  El  Libro  de  buen  amor  and  La  Celestina.  A  study  of  medieval  and  pre- 
Renaissance  themes.    To  be  offered  in  1977-78.] 
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The  Imperial  Period 

340b     Cervantes:    The  Birth  of  the  Modern  Novel.    T  3-4:50,  Th  3.     Mrs.  Kelley. 

[343a  Lyric  Poetry:  Renaissance  and  Baroque.  The  development  of  Spanish  lyric  poetry 
from  Garcilaso  and  Boscan  to  Goneora  and  his  followers.] 

[345a  Techniques  of  the  Novel  in  the  Golden  Age.  Studies  in  the  prevalent  genres: 
chivalric,  sentimental,  pastoral,  Byzantine,  picaresque.] 

[347a  Golden  Age  Drama:  Juan  del  Encina  to  Calderon.  The  development  of  the  drama 
from  the  latest  medieval  examples  to  the  autos  sacramentales  of  Calderon.  To 
be  offered  in  1977-78.] 

The  Modern  Period 

[360a  Romanticism  and  the  Revival  of  the  Spanish  Past.  Aspects  of  the  re-creation  of  old 
legendary  and  historical  material.    To  be  offered  in  1977-78.] 

[362b  Seminar:  The  Hispanic  and  the  Universal  in  the  Novels  of  Galdos.  An  analysis  of 
Galdos'  complex  integration  of  Spain's  history  and  character  with  the  more 
intimate  conflicts  of  man.     To  be  offered  in  1978-79.] 

363b  Realism  in  Spain:  The  Image  of  the  Regions.  Regionalism  as  an  original  Spanish 
contribution  to  nineteenth-century  literature.  Hours  to  be  arranged.  Mr. 
Olcoz-Verdiin. 

[365b  New  Directions  in  the  Twentieth-Century  Novel.  A  study  of  the  important  novel- 
ists of  the  twentieth  century  in  the  light  of  their  formal  innovations  and  their 
artistic,  philosophical,  and  social  preoccupations.    To  be  offered  in  1977-78.] 

[366b  The  Heritage  of  Modernism:  Twentieth-Century  Poetry.  Readings  in  twentieth- 
century  poetry;  a  study  of  trends,  schools,  and  movements.] 

367a  Seminar  on  the  New  Drama:  Themes  and  Trends.  Contemporary  developments 
in  Spanish  drama  from  Garcia  Lorca  to  Arrabal.  Hours  to  be  arranged. 
Mrs.  Ennis. 

370a  Hispanic-American  Society  in  the  Novel.  Fuentes,  Vargas  Llosa,  Garcia  Marquez, 
and  others.    Hours  to  be  arranged.    Miss  Navarro. 

371b  Currents  in  Modern  Hispanic- American  Poetry.  Nineteenth-  and  twentieth-cen- 
tury Hispanic-American  poetry.    Hours  to  be  arranged.     Miss  Navarro. 

380a,  380b  Special  Studies  in  Peninsular  and  Hispanic-American  Literatures.  By  permis- 
sion of  the  Department  for  senior  majors  and  honors  students. 

388a,  388b  Special  Studies  in  Language  Teaching.  Admission  by  permission  of  the  De- 
partment for  seniors. 
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GRADUATE 

Students  who  wish  to  do  graduate  work  in  the  Department  are  expected  to  have  a 
knowledge  of  Latin. 

Adviser:    Miss  Navarro. 

400        Research  and  Thesis.     May  be  taken  for  double  credit. 

402a,  402b     History  of  the  Spanish  Language.    Miss  Navarro. 

[410a,  410b     Spanish  Bibliography  and  Literary  Methods] 

440a  Studies  in  Contemporary  Spanish  Literature.  A  detailed  examination  of  the  main 
currents  of  Spanish  contemporary  literature  emphasizing  stylistic  analysis. 

460a  Studies  in  the  Golden  Age.  Traditionalism,  Renaissance,  Catholic  Reformation: 
artistic  and  ideological  problems,  in  reference  to  specific  authors,  works,  and 
periods. 

480a,  480b  Advanced  Studies  in  Spanish  Literature.  Arranged  in  consultation  with  the 
adviser  of  graduate  study  on  subjects  such  as  poetry  of  the  Golden  Age, 
Cervantes,  Tirso  and  the  Spain  of  his  epoch,  and  prose  of  the  eighteenth, 
nineteenth,  and  twentieth  centuries. 

THE  MAJORS 

Adviser  for  Hispanic  Studies  and  for  Hispanic-American  Studies:    Miss  Navarro. 
Adviser  for  Study  Abroad:     Mr.  Olcoz- Verdun. 

Hispanic  Studies 
Basis:     214a  and  b,  or  215a  and  b,  or  216a  and  b. 

Requirements:  Nine  semester  courses,  including  the  basis,  of  which  six  must  be  above 
the  200  level.  Three  of  the  six,  covering  different  periods,  must  be  taken  in  the 
Department  at  Smith  College. 

An  examination  of  competence  or  an  integrating  paper. 

Hispanic-American  Studies 

Two  programs  are  offered: 

Program  I:  for  students  particularly  interested  in  literature. 

Basis:     214a  and  b,  or  215a  and  b,  or  216a  and  b. 

Requirements:  Nine  semester  courses,  including  the  basis,  of  which  six  must  be 
above  the  200-level  and  include  370a  and  371b.  Courses  dealing  with  Brazilian 
literature  may  also  be  counted  in  the  major. 
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Students  electing  this  major  are  strongly  urged  to  elect  courses  also  in  other 
departments  dealing  with  Hispanic-American  problems. 

An  examination  of  competence  or  an  integrating  paper  dealing  with  His- 
panic-American literature. 

Program  II:  for  students  interested  in  fields  other  than  literature. 

Basis:    History  260a,  and  History  261b  or  262b. 

Requirements:  Hispanic  Studies  216a  and  b  or  370a  and  371b;  five  semester 
courses  (on  the  intermediate  or  advanced  level),  to  be  selected  from  art, 
economics,  geography,  government,  hispanic  studies,  history,  sociology  and 
anthropology,  dealing  with  problems  in  or  related  to  Hispanic-America. 

An  examination  of  competence  or  an  integrating  paper. 

HONORS 

Director:     Miss  Clemente. 

Hispanic  Literature 

Requirements:  Those  of  the  Hispanic  Studies  major.  The  program  must  include 
courses  from  the  Formative,  the  Imperial,  and  the  Modern  Periods.  The  student's 
honors  work  will  culminate  in  a  long  paper  normally  to  be  written  during  the  first 
semester  of  the  senior  year. 

Examinations:  An  integrating  exam  and  an  additional  exam  on  the  period  or  genre 
of  the  paper  which  at  the  option  of  the  student  may  be  either  written  or  oral. 

Hispanic-American  Literature 

Requirements:  Those  listed  under  Program  I  of  the  Hispanic-American  Studies 
major.  A  long  paper  normally  to  be  written  during  the  first  semester  of  the  senior 
year. 

Examinations:  An  integrating  exam  and  an  additional  exam  on  the  period  or  genre 
of  the  paper  which  at  the  option  of  the  student  may  be  either  written  or  oral. 

Hispanic-American  Area  Studies 

Students  will  plan  their  honors  program  with  the  Director  of  Honors  in  consultation 
with  members  of  the  departments  concerned  with  Hispanic-American  problems. 

Requirements:  Those  listed  under  Program  II  of  the  Hispanic-American  Studies 
major.  The  program  must  include  a  minimum  of  two  seminars.  At  least  one 
course  or  seminar  dealing  with  Hispanic-American  problems  in  each  of  the  par- 
ticipating departments,  i.e.,  in  Economics,  Government,  Hispanic  Studies,  His- 
tory, and  Sociology  and  Anthropology.  A  long  paper  dealing  with  a  problem  or 
problems  relating  to  at  least  two  of  the  departments  participating  in  the  program, 
normally  to  be  written  during  the  first  semester  of  the  senior  year. 

Examinations:  An  integrating  exam  and  an  additional  exam  on  topics  related  to  the 
paper  which  at  the  option  of  the  student  may  be  either  written  or  oral. 
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professors:      Jill  K.  Conway,  ph.d.,  d.litt. 
Klemens  von  Klemperer,  PH.D. 
**Louis  Cohn-Haft,  PH.D. 
Nelly  Schargo  Hoyt,  ph.d. 
fSTANLEY  Maurice  Elkins,  ph.d. 
Robert  Mitchell  Haddad,  ph.d.,  Chair 
Joan  Afferica,  ph.d. 
Allen  Weinstein,  ph.d. 
R.  Jackson  Wilson,  ph.d. 
Lester  K.  Little,  ph.d. 
Howard  Allen  Nenner,  ll.b.,  ph.d. 
§joachim  w.  stieber,  ph.d. 
Neal  E.  Salisbury,  ph.d. 
Mary  Lynn  McDougall,  ph.d. 
David  Clay  Large,  ph.d. 
E.  Bruce  Brooks,  ph.d. 
Beatrice  Gottlieb,  ph.d. 

lecturers:      ^ary-Elizabeth  Murdock,  ph.d. 
Paul  Harold  Seton,  m.d. 


associate  professors: 


assistant  professors: 


Introductory  courses  are  available  to  all  students.  Those  who  are  considering  a 
major  or  advanced  work  in  history  are  encouraged  to  enroll  in  History  100a  and 
either  100b  or  102b,  or  in  History  101a  and  102b.  Those  planning  to  honor  in  history 
should  consult  the  special  regulations.  A  reading  knowledge  of  foreign  languages  is 
highly  desirable,  and  is  especially  recommended  for  students  planning  a  major  in 
history. 

INTRODUCTORY  COURSES 

100a  Ideas  and  Institutions  in  European  History,  250-1650.  The  rise  of  a  distinctive 
Latin  Christian  (medieval)  society  in  western  Europe;  the  emergence  of  new 
cultural  ideals  in  Renaissance  Italy;  religion  and  politics  in  the  Age  of  the 
Reformation.  Lee.  M  T  2;  dis.  M  3-5,  M  7:30,  T  3-5,  T  4-6,  W  2-4,  Th  11- 
1.     Mr.  Little,  Director. 

100b  The  Transformation  of  the  European  World,  1600-1950.  An  analysis  of  the  major 
political,  social,  economic,  and  intellectual  currents  which,  after  the  disinte- 
gration of  a  unitary  Christian  society,  combined  to  forge  a  new  European 
order.     Lee.  M  T  2;  dis.  M  3-5,  M  7:30.     Mr  Large,  Director. 

101a  Ideas  and  Institutions  in  Ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  500  B.C.  -  A.D.  325.  The  cultural 
bases  of  Western  Civilization  from  the  invention  of  democracy  in  Athens  to 
the  christianizing  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Lee.  W  Th  10;  dis.  F  10-12.  Mr. 
Cohn-Haft,  Director. 
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102b  Varieties  of  Historical  Perspective.  Proseminars  on  topics  in  and  approaches  to 
history.  Limited  to  eighteen  students,  each  proseminar  is  suitable  for  fresh- 
men and  sophomores  without  prior  training  in  history.  Open  also  to  juniors 
and  seniors.     Ms.  McDougall,  Director.     Topics  for  1976-77: 

A.  European  Aristocracies  and  Revolution  in  the  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Centuries. 
W  Th  10,  Th  2-4.     Miss  Afferica. 

B.  See  A.  above.    W  Th  10,  F  10-12.    Miss  Afferica. 

C.  Patterns  in  Chinese  Rebellions.  A  study  of  challenges  to  political  authority 
considered  as  examples  of  a  type  of  recurring  event  in  history.  No  pre- 
vious work  in  Chinese  history  is  assumed.     M  7:30.     Mr.  Brooks. 

[D.  Antiquity  in  Modern  Fiction.  Selected  topics  from  ancient  history  as  seen 
in  modern  plays,  novels,  and  short  stories.  Due  attention  will  be  paid 
to  the  question  of  the  reliability  of  these  works  as  history.  Mr.  Cohn- 
Haft.l 

[E.  Institutions  and  Patterns  in  Learned  and  Popular  Culture  in  the  United  States 
during  the  Evolution  of  the  Modern  Industrial  State.     Mrs.  Conway.] 

F.  A  Tripartite  Medieval  World.  An  examination  of  the  interaction  of  Latin 
Christian,  Greek  Christian,  and  Islamic  society  from  the  christianization 
of  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  fourth  century  to  the  fall  of  Constantinople 
in  1453.     Th  4-6.     Mr.  Haddad. 

G.  The  Latin  American  Revolutions.  An  investigation  of  the  origins,  process, 
and  aftermath  of  the  nineteenth-century  movements  for  independence 
from  the  old  empires  of  Spain,  Portugal,  and  France:  the  effects  of  such 
intellectual,  economic,  social,  and  political  impulses  as  Enlightenment 
liberalism,  nationalism,  the  Napoleonic  Wars,  and  the  models  of  the 
French  and  American  Revolutions.  Comparative  treatment  will  be 
given  to  the  revolutions  in  the  Caribbean,  Mexico,  Brazil,  and  Spanish 
South  America.     Th  7:30.     Ms.  Hirschberg. 

H.     The  Role  of  Historical  Personalities  from  1600  to  1815.    Th  11-1.    Mrs.  Hoyt. 

I.  History  and  Literature,  1815-1960.  An  examination  of  political  and  social 
change  in  nineteenth-  and  twentieth-century  Europe  as  reflected  in  prose 
and  poetry.  The  validity  of  the  works  of  Dickens,  Stendahl,  Flaubert, 
Baudelaire,  Fontane,  Dostoevsky,  Wilde,  Gide,  Mann,  Sartre,  and  Grass 
as  historical  sources.     T  3-5.     Mr.  Large. 

J.  Italy  from  the  Napoleonic  Conquests  to  the  Present.  The  interplay  of  society 
and  politics  as  seen  in  the  Napoleonic  era,  the  Restoration,  the  Risorgi- 
mento,  industrialization,  the  Roman  Church,  Futurism,  Fascism,  Chris- 
tian Democracy,  and  Communism.     M  3-5.     Mr.  Little. 

K.  Society  and  Politics  in  Western  Europe,  1640-1940.  The  relationship  between 
social  structures  and  changes,  and  the  dominant  forms  of  political  be- 
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havior  and  the  major  political  upheavals  in  Western  Europe  from  the 
English  Civil  War  to  the  Nazi  state  in  Germany.  M  3-5.  Ms.  McDou- 
gall. 

L.  Society  and  Politics  in  Western  Europe,  7640-7940.  See  K.  above.  T  3-5. 
Ms.  McDougall. 

M.  The  History  of  the  Family.  The  significance  of  the  family  as  a  central 
human  institution:  an  approach  by  way  of  the  discoveries  and  theories 
of  historians  from  Fustel  de  Coulanges  to  Peter  Laslett.  Students  will 
look  at  their  own  families  through  the  perspectives  of  history.  T  3-5. 
Miss  Gottlieb. 

N.  Revolution  and  Counterrevolution  in  Europe,  7789-7933.  This  is  a  survey  with 
the  focus  on  the  dynamics  of  revolution  and  counterrevolution  (cause, 
types,  ideas,  leadership,  etc.)  and  the  interrelations  between  the  two: 
the  French  Revolution;  the  theory  and  practice  of  Conservatism;  the 
Industrial  Revolution;  1848;  unification  movements  as  revolution  and 
counterrevolution;  The  Russian  Revolution;  the  Versailles  Settlement  as 
counterrevolution;  Weimar  Germany  (revolution  vs.  counterrevolution); 
Fascism  (counterrevolution  as  revolution).     M  7:30.  Mr.  von  Klemperer. 

O.  Revolution  and  Counterrevolution  in  Europe,  7789-7933.  See  N.  above.  W 
7:30.    Mr.  von  Klemperer. 


LECTURES  AND  COLLOQUIA 

Lectures  (L)  are  unrestricted  as  to  size.  Colloquia  (C)  are  primarily  reading  and  dis- 
cussion courses  limited  to  twenty  students.  Lectures  and  Colloquia  are  open  to  all 
students  unless  otherwise  indicated. 


Antiquity 

[201b  (L)  The  Ancient  Near  East.  Introduction  to  the  history  and  rediscovery  of  the 
earliest  civilizations  of  the  Near  East,  from  the  Sumerians  and  the  Old 
Kingdom  in  Egypt  to  the  Persian  Empire.  To  be  offered  in  1977-78. 
Mr.  Cohn-Haft.] 

[202a  (L)  The  Great  Age  of  Greece,  500-336  B.C.  To  be  offered  in  1977-78.  Mr. 
Cohn-Haft.] 

[203b  (C)  The  Culture  of  Hellenistic  Greece,  336-30  B.C.  To  be  offered  in  1977-78. 
Mr.  Cohn-Haft.] 

204a      (C)    The  Roman  Republic.     Th  4-6.     Mr.  Cohn-Haft. 

205a      (L)    The  Roman  Empire.    W  Th  F  12.     Mr.  Cohn-Haft. 
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Islamic  Middle  East 

207a  (L)  The  Islamic  Middle  East  to  the  Fifteenth  Century.  The  emergence,  develop- 
ment, and  decline  of  medieval  Islamic  civilization.  W  Th  F  10.  Mr. 
Haddad. 

208b  (L)  The  Islamic  Middle  East  since  the  Fifteenth  Century.  The  Ottoman  and 
Safavid  Empires  and  their  modern  successor  states;  the  transformation 
of  traditional  institutions  under  the  impact  of  the  West.  W  Th  F  10. 
Mr.  Haddad. 

Far  East 

211a  (L)  The  Emergence  of  China.  An  examination  of  the  principal  factors  in  the 
evolution  of  Chinese  institutions  from  primitive  kingship  to  the  fully- 
realized  imperial  state,  with  special  attention  given  to  the  influence  of 
ways  of  thought  and  ways  of  life  on  political  forms.  M  T  12,  W  11. 
Mr.  Brooks. 

212b  (L)  East  Asia  in  Transformation.  The  failure  of  the  Manchu  Chinese  and 
Tokugawa  Japanese  governments  to  maintain  a  traditional  equilibrium 
despite  outside  economic  and  military  pressure,  and  the  emergence  of 
the  modern  Asian  nation-states.    M  T  12,  W  11.    Mr.  Brooks. 

213a  (C)  The  Medieval  Chinese  Experience.  Major  conditions  and  values  of  Chinese 
life  from  the  third  to  the  tenth  centuries.  Selected  poetic  and  narrative 
texts  will  be  examined  for  purposes  of  illustration.  M  3-5,  T  3.  Mr. 
Brooks. 

[241b  (C)  The  Medieval  Chinese  Horizon.  An  extended  consideration  of  illustrative 
passages  from  the  Confucian  Analects  and  from  documents  in  early  Han 
history  as  sources  for  later  concepts  of  the  individual  and  the  state  and 
as  studies  in  the  formation  of  a  way  of  life.  Prerequisite:  213a.  M  T  W 
Th  F  2.    Mr.  Brooks.] 

Europe 

219a  (L)  Latin  Christian  Society,  300-1100.  The  formation  of  Latin  Christendom 
out  of  its  Roman,  Germanic,  and  Christian  elements.  M  12,  T  1 1-1, 
W  11.     Mr.  Little. 

220b  (L)  Latin  Christian  Society,  1000-1300.  The  formation  of  the  basic  structures 
of  pre-industrial  Europe:  cities,  markets,  roads,  buildings,  universities, 
monarchies,  "estates,"  parliaments,  and  the  various  forms  of  religious 
life.    M  12,  T  11-1,  W  11.    Mr.  Little. 

223a  (C)  Europe  from  1300  to  1530  and  the  Civilization  of  the  Renaissance  in  Italy.  So- 
ciety, culture  and  politics  at  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  age  of  the 
Black  Death,  the  Italian  Renaissance,  the  church  councils,  and  the  early 
voyages  of  discovery.  Open  to  freshmen  by  permission  of  the  instructor 
only.     M  T  W  9.     Miss  Gottlieb. 
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224b  (L)  Europe  from  1475  to  1610:  The  Age  of  the  Reformation  and  the  Transition  to 
Early  Modern  Times.  Latin  Christian  society  on  the  eve  of  the  Reforma- 
tion; humanism  north  of  the  Alps;  religion  and  politics  in  the  Age  of  the 
Reformation.  Open  to  freshmen  by  permission  of  the  instructor  only. 
M  T  W  9.    Miss  Gottlieb. 

[225a  (C)  Town  and  City  in  Pre-Industrial  Europe,  1200-1700.  An  investigation  of 
urban  communities  which  will  include  town  geography  and  early  at- 
tempts at  urban  design;  town  government,  factional  regimes,  and  guild 
oligarchies;  economic  and  social  structures;  and  urban  culture  and  pa- 
tronage. The  general  discussion  of  all  these  topics  will  be  informed  by 
each  student's  research  on  a  particular  town  or  city.] 

226a  (L)  "Pre-Industrial"  Europe:  Economic  and  Social  Change  in  Western  Europe,  1200- 
1750.  The  development  of  commercial  agriculture,  a  world  market,  and 
highly  capitalized  industry  before  the  Industrial  Revolution;  continuity 
and  change  in  rural  society,  the  rise  of  urban  society,  and  the  impact  of 
economic  change  on  the  social  structure,  institutions  and  groups.  To  be 
offered  once  only.     M  10-12,  T  10.    Ms.  McDougall. 

227a  (L)  England  under  the  Tudors  and  Stuarts.  Political,  social,  and  intellectual 
history  of  England  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  M  12, 
T  W  11,  T  12  at  the  option  of  the  instructor.     Mr.  Nenner. 

228b  (L)  England  from  Revolution  through  Industrialization.  Political,  social,  and  in- 
tellectual history  of  Britain  from  1689-1850.  M  12,  T  W  11,  T  12  at  the 
option  of  the  instructor.     Mr.  Nenner. 

229b      (C)    Themes  in  English  History  since  1485.     M  3-5.     Mr.  Nenner. 

231a  (L)  History  of  France  from  Renaissance  Monarchy  to  Jacobin  Republic,  1559-1793. 
An  examination  of  the  rise  and  decline  of  the  monarchical  ideal  in  France 
in  the  context  of  social  and  institutional  history.  Th  F  8:40-10.  Mrs. 
Hoyt. 

232b  (C)  Problems  in  the  French  Revolution.  Topic  for  1976-77:  France  and  America, 
a  dialogue.    F  10-12.    Mrs.  Hoyt. 

233b  (L)  France  since  Napoleon.  The  political,  social,  and  cultural  evolution  of 
modern  France:    1815  to  the  present.     M  T  W  9.     Mr.  Large. 

235a  (L)  German  since  1870.  A  study  of  the  political  and  cultural  evolution  of 
Germany  from  Bismarck  to  Brandt.    M  T  W  9.    Mr.  Large. 

239a      (L)  Russia  from  the  Kievan  Period  to  1801.    W  12,  Th  11-1,  F  12.    Miss  AfTerica. 

240b      (L)   Russia  since  1801.    W  12,  Th  11-1,  F  12.     Miss  AfTerica. 

[243a  (L)  Spain  and  Portugal  to  1700.  The  formation  of  Iberia;  the  Roman  legacy 
and  the  Visigothic  mirage;  Muslim  invasion  and  the  Christian  Recon- 
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quista;  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  and  the  rise  of  Castile;  the  Habsburg 
empire:  the  old  world  and  the  new;  seventeenth-century  crisis  and  de- 
cline.    Ms.  Hirschberg.J 

244a  (C)  Topics  in  Spanish  History:  The  Golden  Age  of  Spain.  An  investigation  of 
the  traditional  concepts  of  the  rise  of  Castile  under  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella; the  Golden  Age  of  Habsburg  imperialism;  and  the  seventeenth- 
century  decline  of  Spain  in  the  light  of  political,  social,  economic,  and 
cultural  developments,  including  the  discovery  and  establishment  of  New 
World  Empire,  the  European  policy  of  the  Habsburgs,  and  the  Catholic 
Counter-Reformation.  Attention  will  also  be  paid  to  regional  variations 
in  the  Crowns  of  Castile,  Aragon,  and  Portugal.  Offered  in  alternate 
years.     M  3-5.     Ms.  Hirschberg. 

[245b  (L)  The  Age  of  Monarchy  and  Revolution.  A  comparative  analysis  of  political, 
social,  and  economic  problems  of  continental  Europe  from  the  end  of 
the  Thirty  Years'  War  to  the  French  Revolution.  Open  to  freshmen  by 
permission  of  the  instructor  only.     Mrs.  Hoyt.] 

[246b  (L)  The  Search  for  Happiness.  The  intellectual  history  of  Europe  in  the  Age 
of  Enlightenment.     Mrs.  Hoyt.] 

[247b  (L)  Intellectual  History  of  Europe  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Focus  on  three  broad 
currents:  the  Romantic  reaction  to  the  Enlightenment  tradition  and  the 
French  Revolution;  the  mid-century  vogue  of  positivistic  and  rationalistic 
social  theory,  as  well  as  cultural  realism;  and  the  revolt  against  positivism 
which  began  in  the  1890's.     To  be  offered  in  1977-78.     Mr.  Large.] 

250a  (L)  Europe  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  The  problem  of  secularization  and  the 
rise  of  ideologies;  the  triumph  and  failure  of  middle  class  culture  and 
politics  and  the  challenge  of  the  new  mass  movements;  the  maturing  of 
the  nation  state,  the  working  of  the  concert  of  Europe  and  its  breakdown 
in  the  early  twentieth  century.  M  T  1 :40-2:50,  W  3  at  the  option  of  the 
instructor.     Mr.  von  Klemperer. 

251b  (L)  Europe  between  the  Two  World  Wars.  The  great  illusions:  the  Wilsonian 
and  Marxist  visions;  Europe  between  normality  and  crisis;  the  culture 
of  the  twenties  and  thirties;  the  problems  of  totalitarianism;  appeasement 
and  the  road  to  World  War  II.  M  T  1 :40-2:50,  W  3  at  the  option  of  the 
instructor.     Mr.  von  Klemperer. 

[252a  (L)  Central  Europe  since  1815.  The  Habsburg  monarchy  and  its  successor 
states.  Problems  of  a  multinational  area  in  an  age  of  nationalism;  the 
interaction  between  this  area  and  the  great  powers.  Open  to  freshmen 
by  permission  of  the  instructor  only.     Mr.  von  Klemperer.] 

[255b  (L)  Population  in  Western  European  History,  1100-1900.  An  introduction  to  the 
methods  and  findings  of  European  historical  demographers  and  an  in- 
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dication  of  how  their  work  on  birth  and  death  rates,  the  family,  and 
related  topics  has  altered  more  traditional  interpretation  of  Western 
European  history.     Ms.  McDougall.J 

[256a  (L)  Urbanization  and  the  City  in  Western  Europe,  7750-7900.  Population  growth, 
industrialization  and  urbanization;  urban  decay  and  renewal.  Ms.  Mc- 
Dougall.] 

257b  (L)  European  Society  under  the  Impact  of  Industrialization,  7750-7900.  A  compari- 
son of  the  socio-political  consequences  of  early,  late,  and  slow  industriali- 
zation in  Britain,  Germany,  and  France.  M  10-12,  T  10.  Ms.  Mc- 
Dougall. 

Latin  America 

260a  (L)  Hispanic  America  in  the  Colonial  Period.  Spanish  and  Indian  civilization  on 
the  eve  of  the  discoveries;  explorers,  conquistadors,  and  missionaries;  the 
crystallization  of  colonial  society;  the  transfer  and  transformation  of 
Indian  and  Iberian  institutions;  the  breakdown  of  empire  and  attempts 
at  reforms;  the  coming  of  the  Revolutions.  M  12,  T  W  11,  T  12  at  the 
option  of  the  instructor.     Ms.  Hirschberg. 

261b  (L)  Latin  America  since  Independence.  A  topical  and  comparative  analysis  of  the 
independence  movements  and  subsequent  attempts  to  form  new  nations 
in  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries.  Topics  will  include:  the  origins 
and  nature  of  the  independence  movements;  the  search  for  national 
identities;  caudillismo  and  government  by  revolution;  the  role  of  the 
military;  the  slavery  issue;  agrarian  reform;  underdevelopment;  neo- 
colonialism and  the  Third  World;  Fidel,  Che,  Allende  and  revolutionary 
ideology.    W  F  12,  Th  11.    Ms.  Hirschberg. 

262b  (C)  Mexico  from  Aztec  Empire  to  Modern  Republic.  Topic  for  1976-77:  The 
Role  of  Revolution  in  Mexican  History.  To  be  given  at  Amherst  College. 
Th  2-4.     Ms.  Hirschberg. 


United  States 

266a  (L)  The  Colonial  Experience  in  North  America.  Utopian  dreams  and  commercial 
realities;  acculturation  of  Europeans,  Indians,  and  Africans;  uses  of  land 
and  labor;  Anglicized  colonies  in  an  imperial  system;  religious-political 
revitalization  and  the  American  Revolution.  W  Th  F  10.    Mr.  Salisbury. 

267a  (C)  American  Indians  and  American  Society,  7500  to  the  Present.  A  chronological- 
geographical  survey  of  the  history  of  native  Americans  and  their  relations 
with  whites  since  the  colonial  period.  The  area  east  of  the  Mississippi, 
as  well  as  the  west,  is  covered  extensively.     Discussion  topics  include: 
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the  Indian  impact  on  American  society  and  culture,  continuity  versus 
change  in  various  Indian  cultures,  the  ecological  significance  of  conquest, 
Indians  and  the  welfare  state,  Euroamerican  and  Indian  value  systems. 
Offered  in  alternate  years.     T  11-1.     Mr.  Salisbury. 

[268a  (L)  America  as  a  New  Nation:  The  Federalists  and  Republicans,  1789-1808.  Ide- 
ological and  political  developments  during  the  age  of  Washington  and 
Jefferson.  Principal  themes:  the  emergence  and  definition  of  an  ideol- 
ogy of  party  and  faction,  the  conflict  between  agrarian  and  entrepre- 
neurial views  of  the  world,  and  the  unsettling  impact  of  the  French 
Revolution  and  its  consequences  in  Europe.  To  be  offered  in  1977-78. 
Mr.  Elkins.] 

[269b  (L)  Antebellum  America,  1808-1860.  The  primary  focus  will  be  on  the  changing 
character  of  American  politics  between  Jefferson  and  Lincoln.  Topics 
will  include:  the  second  party-system,  slavery,  abolitionism,  westward 
expansion,  the  Republicans,  and  the  politics  of  secession.  To  be  offered 
in  1977-78.     Mr.  Elkins.] 

[270b  (C)  The  History  of  the  South  since  the  Civil  War.  Topics  will  include  Recon- 
struction and  its  aftermath,  the  Populist  revolt,  disfranchisement  and 
segregation,  the  impact  of  depression  and  war,  desegregation  and  the 
struggle  for  civil  rights.     To  be  offered  in  1977-78.     Mr.  Elkins.] 

271a  (L)  The  Roots  of  Modern  America,  1860-1919.  Topics  will  include  the  back- 
ground of  the  Civil  War,  the  War  and  Reconstruction,  Indian  policy, 
industrialization,  urban  growth,  immigrant  culture,  late  nineteenth- 
century  agrarian  and  middle-class  reform  movements,  working-class  pro- 
test, imperial  expansion,  the  Progressive  era,  and  American  involvement 
in  the  First  World  War.     Th  11-12:50,  F  12.     Mr.  Weinstein. 

272b  (L)  United  States  Social  History  since  1815.  The  human  implications  of  growth 
and  modernization.  Focal  topics  include  the  family,  sex  roles,  labor, 
ethnicity,  poverty  and  affluence,  alienation  and  community,  social  ide- 
ologies and  movements.     W  Th  F  10.     Mr.  Salisbury. 

273b  (L)  Contemporary  America:  World  War  I  to  the  Present.  Topics  include  the  de- 
cline of  Progressivism,  American  involvement  in  World  War  I,  business 
civilization  in  the  1920's,  American  society  and  the  Great  Depression, 
the  United  States  as  a  global  power,  and  post- World  War  II  American 
society.     M  12,  T  11-1.     Mr.  Weinstein. 

275a  (L)  Intellectual  History  of  the  United  States,  1620-1860.  M  12,  T  11-1.  Mr. 
Wilson. 

276b  (L)  Intellectual  History  of  the  United  States,  1860  to  the  Present.  M  12,  T  11-1. 
Mr.  Wilson. 
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Methodological,  Comparative, 
Cross-Listed,  and  Interdepartmental 

280a  (C)  Problems  of  Inquiry.  Introduction  to  the  method  of  historical  research, 
analysis,  and  writing.  For  honors  students,  topic  for  1976-77:  Prob- 
lems of  Obedience  and  Resistance  in  the  Western  World.  M  7:30.  Mr. 
von  Klemperer. 

381a,  [381b]  The  Teaching  oj  History  and  the  Social  Studies.  Same  as  Education  381a, 
[381b]. 

[282a  (C)  History,  Historians,  and  Meaning  in  History.  A  study  of  the  development  of 
historical  thought  and  its  place  in  the  history  of  ideas.     Mrs.  Hoyt.] 

283a  (C)  A  Psychoanalytical  Dimension  in  Cultural  History.  Psychoanalytical  theory 
and  its  application  to  European  and  American  culture  in  various  time 
periods.  Prerequisite:  two  semester  courses  in  European  and  /or  Ameri- 
can history.    W  7:30.    Dr.  Seton,  Mr.  Wilson. 

285b      (L)   American  Economic  History:    1870-1950.     Same  as  Economics  285b. 

286a      (L)   History  of  Afro-American  People.     Same  as  Afro-American  Studies  286a. 

287b  (C)  Comparative  Slavery  Systems  and  Societies  in  the  Americas.  Same  as  Afro- 
American  Studies  287b. 

[288b  (L)  History  and  Literature  of  Divided  Germany:  1945  to  the  Present.  Same  as 
History  and  Literature  288b.] 

289a  (C)  The  Social  and  Intellectual  Context  of  Feminist  Ideologies  in  Nineteenth-  and 
Twentieth-Century  America.  A  study  of  the  social  forces  which  have  given 
rise  to  feminist  or  anti-feminist  views.  Questions  examined  will  include: 
the  nature  of  radicalizing  experience  for  women  in  different  historical 
contexts,  the  impact  of  the  cult  of  domesticity,  sex  stereotypes  and  femin- 
ist theoretical  analysis.     M  10-12.     Mrs.  Conway. 

290a  (C)  The  History  of  Women:  Women  and  the  Family  in  Western  Europe,  1760-1960. 
An  evaluation  of  the  theories  of  women's  place  in  the  home,  as  wife  and 
mother,  in  the  light  of  women's  actual  roles  in  the  changing  family 
structure,  economy,  society,  and  politics  of  Western  Europe,  1760-1960. 
Th  11-1.    Ms.  McDougall. 

[291b    (C)    Topics  in  Comparative  History.] 

293a      (L)   American  Ideas  and  Institutions.    Same  as  American  Studies  293a. 

293b      (L)  American  Ideas  and  Institutions.    Same  as  American  Studies  293b. 

[294a    (L)  Literature  and  Politics  of  England,   1660-1714.     Same  as  History  and 
Literature  294a.] 

238a      (L)  Systematic  Philosophy.    Same  as  Philosophy  238a.     See  p.  58. 
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[296a     (C)    The  Concept  of  Nature  from  the  Pre-Socratics  to  Newton.     Same  as  History 
of  Science  296a. J 

[297b    (C)  Science  from  Newton  to  7900.    Same  as  History  of  Science  297b.] 


SEMINARS 

301a,  301b     Special  Studies.     By  permission  of  the  Department,  for  qualified  upper- 
classmen. 

[307b    Problems  in  the  History  of  the  Islamic  Middle  East.     Mr.  Haddad.] 

[317a  Imperial  China.  Topics  will  be  chosen  according  to  student  interest  from  in- 
stitutional, political,  social,  economic,  military,  philosophical,  scientific,  liter- 
ary, or  other  aspects  of  traditional  Chinese  civilization.     Mr.  Brooks.] 

320b  Early  European  History  to  1300.  Topic  for  1976-77:  Curses,  Maledictions, 
Anathemas,  and  Excommunication.  Textual  study  of  specific  formulas  of 
damnation  and  exclusion,  followed  by  analysis  of  their  literary  background, 
their  theological  justification,  their  historical  contexts,  and  their  cultural  and 
psychological  functions.     Th  4-6.     Mr.  Little. 

324b  Topics  in  European  History,  1300-1600.  Topic  for  1976-77:  The  Rebirth  of 
Rome.  The  transformation  of  a  medieval  city  into  a  baroque  shovvplace,  and 
the  relationship  of  that  transformation  to  political  and  social  conditions,  ideas 
about  antiquity,  and  religious  developments.  Rome's  double  aspect  as  a  real 
city  and  as  an  ideal  called  Eternal  Rome.     M  3-5.     Miss  Gottlieb. 

327a      Topics  in  British  History.    Topic  for  1976-77:  To  be  announced.    M  3-5.    Mr. 

Nenner. 

339a  Topics  in  Russian  History.  Topic  for  1976-77:  The  Uses  of  Ivan  the  Terrible 
in  Russian  and  Soviet  Thought  and  Politics.    Th  7:30.     Miss  Afferica. 

346a  Problems  in  Eighteenth-Century  Intellectual  History.  Topic  for  1976-77:  Travels 
Real  and  Imaginary.     M  7:30.     Mrs.  Hoyt. 

350a  Modern  Europe.  Topic  for  1976-77:  Intellectual  "Circles"  in  Twentieth- 
Century  Europe.  A  comparative  study  of  early  twentieth-century  European 
intellectual  history  through  the  examination  of  three  influential  "circles"  or 
"schools":  the  Bloomsbury  group  in  London,  the  Gertrude  Stein  circle  in 
Paris,  and  the  Bauhaus  in  Germany.     M  3-5.     Mr.  Large. 

[355b     Topics  in  European  Social  History.    Ms.  McDougall.] 

[361b    Problems  in  the  History  of  Latin  America.     Ms.  Hirschberg.] 
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365b  Topics  in  Colonial  American  History.  Topic  for  1976-77:  The  Problem  of  Evil 
in  Puritan  Society.  The  Puritans'  encounters  with  witches,  Indians,  dissen- 
ters, and  other  hostile  forces.  Emphasis  on  the  significance  of  these  encounters 
for  an  understanding  of  the  social  and  cultural  history  of  colonial  New  Eng- 
land. Readings  from  original  sources,  historical  studies,  and  the  social  sci- 
ences.    Th  11-1.     Mr.  Salisbury. 

[366b  The  American  Revolution,  1763-1789.  The  movement  for  independence,  the 
development  of  a  republican  ideology,  the  military  and  diplomatic  history  of 
the  war,  the  establishment  of  new  frames  of  government.     Mr.  Elkins.j 

370a  The  Age  of  Booker  T.  Washington  and  W.  E.  B.  DuBois:  Black  Intellectual  History, 
1880-1925.    Same  as  Afro-American  Studies  370a. 

371b  The  United  States  in  the  Gilded  Age.  Social  and  economic  change,  cultural  life, 
and  political  themes  in  late  nineteenth-century  America.  M  3-5.  Mr. 
Weinstein. 

[372a    Problems  in  United  States  Social  History.     Mr.  Salisbury.] 

[373b     The  United  States  since  1945.    Mr.  Weinstein.] 

375a  Problems  in  United  States  Intellectual  History.  Topic  for  1976-77:  Emily  Dickin- 
son. An  intensive  study  of  Emily  Dickinson's  life,  focusing  on  the  problem 
of  the  poetic  vocation  in  the  nineteenth-century  United  States.  T  3-5.  Mr. 
Wilson. 

382b  Nature  and  Meaning  of  History.  Inquiry  into  philosophical  questions  that  under- 
lie historical  study.  Required  of  seniors  in  history  honors.  A  limited  number 
of  non-honors  students  may  be  admitted  by  permission  of  the  instructor.  M 
7:30.     Mrs.  Hoyt. 

383a  An  Introduction  to  The  Sophia  Smith  Collection  {Women's  History  Archive).  Inten- 
sive analysis  and  evaluation  of  selected  research  topics  or  methodological 
problems  by  means  of  lectures,  discussions,  or  demonstrations.  Topic  for 
1976-77:  Women's  Rights  Sources  in  The  Sophia  Smith  Collection.  M  3-5. 
Miss  Murdock. 

391a  Topics  in  Comparative  History.  Topic  for  1976-77:  Fascism  and  the  Crisis  of 
the  European  Mind.     W  7:30.     Mr.  von  Klemperer. 

[395b  Interdepartmental  Seminar  in  Economics,  Government,  History,  and  Sociology.  Same 
as  History  and  Social  Science  395b.] 

[397b    The  Scientific  Revolution:    1600-1800.    Same  as  History  of  Science  397b.] 

GRADUATE  COURSES 

400a,  400b     Research  and  Thesis. 

401a,  401b  Special  Problems  in  Historical  Study.  Arranged  individually  with  graduate 
students. 
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[421a    Problems  in  Early  Modern  History^ 

441a      Problems  in  Modern  European  History.     F  3-5.     Mr.  Cohn-Haft. 

471b      Problems  in  American  History.     F  3-5.     Mr.  Salisbury. 

THE  MAJOR 

Advisers:  Miss  Afferica,  Mr.  Brooks,  Mr.  Cohn-Haft,  Ms.  Hirschberg,  Mrs.  Hoyt, 
Mr.  Large,  Mr.  Little,  Ms.  McDougall,  Mr.  Nenner,  Mr.  Salisbury,  Mr.  von 
Klemperer,  Mr.  Weinstein,  Mr.  Wilson. 

Adviser  for  Study  Abroad:    Mrs.  Hoyt. 

All  sophomores  planning  to  study  abroad  and  seniors  returning  from  abroad  (except 
those  who  honor)  must  have  their  programs  approved  by  the  Departmental  adviser 
for  study  abroad. 

The  history  major  is  constituted  by  ten  semester  courses,  distributed  as  follows: 

1)  The  basis  for  the  major  will  normally  be  one  of  the  following  combinations: 
100a  and  100b 

100a  and  102b 
100a  and  101a 
101a  and  102b 

2)  Major  field  of  concentration  (three  semester  courses,  of  which  one  must  be  a 
seminar); 

3)  Minor  field  of  concentration  (two  semester  courses  outside  the  major  field); 

4)  Additional  courses  (three  semester  courses,  two  of  which  may  be  in  a  related 
discipline). 

Students  who  enter  the  major  as  upperclassmen  or  who  have  performed  successfully 
on  either  the  College's  own  advanced  placement  examinations  or  the  College 
Board  A. P.  examination  in  European  history  are  encouraged  to  consult  with  one 
of  the  major  advisers  in  the  Department  on  how  the  requirement  of  a  basis  for  the 
major  applies  to  their  particular  case. 

Students  whose  major  field  is  the  Far  East  may  offer  History  211a-212b  as  a  "second 
basis"  for  the  major,  in  lieu  of  a  minor  field.  Detailed  information  on  require- 
ments and  opportunities  within  the  major  is  contained  in  the  pamphlet  "Programs 
in  Far  Eastern  History"  which  may  be  obtained  from  the  Departmental  office. 

The  major  field  of  concentration  may  be  chosen  from  among  the  following: 

Antiquity 

Islamic  Middle  East 

Far  East 

Latin  Christian  Society  (300-1400) 
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Early  Modern  Europe 

{either  Renaissance-Reformation,  1300-1610 

or  The  Age  of  Monarchy,  1600-1815) 
Modern  Europe 

{either  Nineteenth-Century  Europe,  1789-1919 

or  Contemporary  Europe,  1890  to  the  present) 
Latin  America 
United  States 

The  minor  field  of  concentration  should  consist  of  two  history  courses  that  are  closely 
related  in  terms  of  either  chronological  period,  geographical  area,  subject  area,  or 
a  specialized  branch  of  historical  inquiry. 

All  history  majors  will  be  expected  to  undergo  a  test  of  competence  in  their  senior 
year.    This  requirement  may  be  met  in  either  of  the  following  ways: 

EITHER: 

A.  A  two-part  examination: 

1)  Historiography:  a  written  examination  based  on  an  historiographical 
question  distributed  at  the  beginning  of  the  senior  year; 

2)  Subject  matter:  the  student's  choice  of  a  written  or  oral  examination 
which  will  normally  be  answered  on  the  basis  of  the  major  field  of  con- 
centration. The  questions  will  be  based  on  topics  for  study  distributed 
at  the  beginning  of  the  senior  year ; 

OR: 

B.  A  critical  essay  on  one  or  two  books  of  importance  in  the  student's  major 
field.  Students  who  choose  this  option  will  be  expected  to  defend  their 
essays  orally  with  their  readers  about  one  week  after  the  date  of  submission. 
In  the  defense  of  their  essays,  students  will  be  expected  to  demonstrate  a 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  general  field  of  which  the  specific  topic  of 
their  essay  forms  a  part. 

The  two-part  examination  will  be  given  twice:  (1)  at  the  end  of  January  before  the 
second  semester  and  (2)  at  the  end  of  the  second  semester  in  May.  The  option 
of  the  critical  essay  with  the  oral  defense  is  available  only  at  the  end  of  January 
before  the  second  semester.  Further  detailed  information  concerning  the  examina- 
tion of  competence  in  any  given  year  is  available  at  the  Departmental  office. 

HONORS 

Director:    Ms.  McDougall. 

Students  eligible  for  the  Honors  Program  normally  enter  as  juniors.  Seniors  return- 
ing from  a  junior  year  at  other  institutions  and  the  Junior  Years  Abroad  may  also 
apply.  A  candidate  for  admission  will  normally  present  the  basis  as  defined  for 
regular  majors  and  at  least  one  other  course  in  history. 
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Honors  students  will  present  ten  semester  courses  for  the  history  major.     They  will 
prepare  only  one  field  of  concentration  selected  from  the  following: 

Antiquitv 

Islamic  Middle  East 

Far  East 

The  Formation  of  Latin  Christian  Society  (400-1400) 

Latin  Christian  Society  in  Transformation  (1000-1600) 

Early  Modern  Europe  (1300-1815) 

Modern  Europe  (1789-present) 

Latin  America 

United  States 

In  addition,  the  honors  student's  program  should  include  the  following: 

1)  History  280a  (taken  ordinarily  in  first  semester  of  junior  year); 

2)  Ancient  Studies  (one  semester  course)  in  ancient  history  or  one  of  the  follow- 

ing related  courses:     Art  211a,  Art  212b,  Government  260b,  Philosophy 
i-4d, 

3)  Honors  thesis  (for  single  course  credit)  due  on  first  day  of  second  semester; 

4)  History  382b  (taken  in  second  semester  of  senior  year). 

Seminars  or  Special  Studies  for  honors  students  may  be  offered  in  conjunction  with 
selected  lecture  courses.  During  the  advising  period,  students  should  consult  with 
the  Departmental  Director  of  Honors  about  this  arrangement. 

In  each  semester  of  the  junior  and  senior  year  students  will  take  a  minimum  of  one 
such  attached  seminar,  regular  seminar,  or  colloquium,  either  within  or  outside 
the  Department.  In  the  senior  year  a  research  workshop  will  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity for  students  to  discuss  the  results  of  work  in  progress.  Honors  students  will 
be  granted  Honors  credit  equivalent  to  one  four-hour  course  in  their  senior  year. 
In  the  spring  of  the  senior  year  the  student  will  be  examined  orally  on  the  larger 
field  from  which  the  subject  of  her  thesis  was  chosen  and  will,  in  addition,  present 
a  written  exercise  on  a  problem  posed  at  the  beginning  of  the  Honors  Program  in 
the  junior  year. 


HISTORY  OF  SCIENCE 

See  p.  57. 
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professor:       §Giuseppe  Velli,  DOTTORE  IN  LET! ERE 
ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR:  MARGHERITA  SlLVI   DlNALE,  DOTTORE   IN   LETTERE, 

Chair 

ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR:  IoLE  FlORILLO   MAGRI,  A.M.,  DOTTORE   IN  I  INGUE 

E  LETTERATURE  STRANIERE 


instructor:       Joseph  A.  Barber,  ph.d. 


It  is  recommended  that  students  planning  to  major  in  Italian  take  History  100a, 
one  course  in  modern  European  history,  and  Philosophy  124a,  b.  Those  intending 
to  spend  the  junior  year  in  Italy  should  consult  the  Adviser  about  preparatory 
courses. 

The  prerequisite  for  226  and  all  advanced  courses  is  110d  or  112.  In  all  literature 
courses  majors  will  be  required  to  write  in  Italian;  non-majors  may  do  written  work 
in  English. 

A.  LANGUAGE 

111  Elementary  Course.  M  T  W  9;  W  Th  F  12;  laboratory  work  and  weekly  con- 
versation meetings.  A  special  section  for  juniors  and  seniors  who  wish  greater 
emphasis  on  reading  ability  will  be  given.     Mrs.  Magri. 

1  10d  Intensive  Elementary  Course.  M  T  W  Th  F  2.  W  3.  Laboratory  work  and  week- 
ly conversation  meetings.  Three  semesters'  credit.  Members  of  the  Depart- 
ment. 

lllDb  Intensive  Elementary  Course.  Offers  the  same  program  of  intensive  study  as  the 
first  semester  of  110d.  M  T  W  Th  F  8,  Th  9.  One  and  one-half  semesters' 
credit.     Members  of  the  Department. 

112  Intermediate  Course.  Reading  from  modern  Italian  literature,  including 
grammar  and  composition;  followed  by  a  survey  of  Italian  civilization. 
Prerequisite:  two  entrance  units  in  Italian  or  1 1 1.  M  T  W  9.  Conversation 
and  discussion  meetings.     Mrs.  Magri. 

227a  Intermediate  Composition.  Reading  of  and  comment  on  contemporary,  not 
exclusively  literary,  Italian  texts  with  special  emphasis  on  syntax  and  style. 
Italian-English  and  English-Italian  translation.  Prerequisite:  110d,  112,  or 
permission  of  the  Department.     Hours  to  be  arranged.     Mrs.  Magri. 

331b  Advanced  Composition.  Continuation  of  227a  with  emphasis  on  composition. 
Prerequisite:  227a  or  permission  of  the  Department.  Hours  to  be  arranged. 
Mrs.  Magri. 
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B.  LITERATURE 

226  Survey  of  Italian  Literature.  Reading  of  outstanding  works,  and  considera- 
tion of  their  cultural  and  social  background.     M  T  Th  2.     Mr.  Barber. 

301,  301a,  301b  Special  Studies.  By  permission  of  the  Department  for  senior  majors 
who  have  had  three  semester  courses  above  the  introductory  level.  Members 
of  the  Department. 

336        Dante:    Vita  Xuova,  Divina  Commedia.    M  10-11:50.    Mrs.  Dinale. 

[337a  Selected  Readings  from  "Rerum  Vulgarium  Fragmenta."  Emphasis  on  the  culture 
and  style  of  Petrarch.  Reasons  for  and  nature  of  Petrarchism  and  its  Euro- 
pean diffusion.  Particular  attention  will  be  given  to  Petrarch's  influence  on 
French  and  English  Renaissance  poetry.  Bilingual  texts.  Conducted  in 
English.    T  11-12:50.    Mr.  Velli.] 

[337b  Boccaccio' 's  Decameron.  Themes,  structure,  and  style.  Boccaccio's  place  in  the 
tradition  of  European  narrative.  Bilingual  texts.  Conducted  in  English. 
T  11-12:50.     Mr.  Velli.] 

338a  Machiavelli  and  Renaissance  Thought.  Reading  of  77  Principe  with  ample  selec- 
tions from  Discorsi  sopra  la  Prima  Deca  di  Tito  Livio  and  from  literary  works 
(Mandragola,  Belfagor,  Lettere).  Hours  to  be  arranged.  Instructor  to  be 
announced. 

338b  Ariosto's  Orlando  Furioso  and  the  Literary  Ideals  of  the  Renaissance .  Analysis  of 
the  work  and  reading  of  significant  episodes.  Tasso's  Gerusalemme  Liberata 
and  the  spirit  of  the  late  sixteenth  century.  Analysis  of  Tasso's  lyricism  and 
the  pre-baroque  character  of  his  art.  T  1 1-12:50.  Instructor  to  be  announced. 

339a  Culture  and  Literature  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  Selected  readings  from  Vico's 
Scienza  Xuova  and  Autobiografia;  ':La  Frusta  letteraria"  and  "II  Caffe";  Goldo- 
ni's  theatre;  Alfieri's  Vita  and  his  tragedies;  Foscolo's  Le  ultime  lettere  di  Jacopo 
Ortis,  Sonetti,  and  Sepolcri.     Th.  11-12:50.     Mrs.  Dinale. 

339b  Italian  Romanticism.  Leopardi:  selected  readings  from  his  Canti.  Manzoni: 
/  Promessi  Sposi,  and  selections  from  minor  works.  T  3-4:50.  Instructor  to 
be  announced. 

342b  Contemporary  Literature  and  Cinema.  A  parallel  study  of  fiction  and  film  from 
post-war  Neo-realism  to  the  present  time.  Works  by  Verga,  Visconti,  De 
Sica,  Bassani,  Rossellini,  Pavese,  Antonioni,  Yittorini,  Moravia,  Fellini,  and 
Bellocchio  will  be  analyzed.  Conducted  in  English.  Th  11-12:50,  W  12. 
Film  viewing  M  7  or  T  3.     Mrs.  Dinale. 

GRADUATE 

Adviser:     Mr.  Velli. 

450,  450a,  450b     Research  and  Thesis. 

451,  451a,  451b     Advanced  Studies. 
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THE  MAJOR 

Advisers:    Mrs.  Dinale,  Mr.  Velli. 

Adviser  for  Study  Abroad:     Mrs.  Dinale. 

Based  on  110d  or  112. 

Requirements:  nine  semester  courses,  in  addition  to  the  basis  and  including  the 
following:  226;  331b;  336;  337a  or  b;  338a  or  b;  two  of  the  following:  339a,  339b, 
342b. 

A  comprehensive  examination  based  on  the  requirements  for  the  major. 

HONORS 

Directors:    Mrs.  Dinale,  Mr.  Velli. 
Based  on  110d  or  112. 

Requirements:  nine  semester  courses  in  addition  to  the  basis,  as  in  the  major,  and  a 
long  paper  (a  semester  of  independent  work). 

Two  examinations:  one  in  the  general  field  of  Italian  literature;  one  in  linguistic 
preparation. 
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professors:       Bert  Mendelson,  ph.d.,  Chair 
t  Alice  B.  Dickinson,  ph.d. 
associate  professors:       Marjorie  Lee  Senechal,  ph.d. 

David  Warren  Cohen,  ph.d. 

James  Joseph  Callahan,  ph.d. 
assistant  professors:     fhelen  elizabeth  adams,  ph.d. 

Michael  O.  Albertson,  ph.d. 

Phyllis  Cassidy,  ph.d. 

Gail  Walker,  ph.d. 

Stanley  Wagon,  ph.d. 

Joan  P.  Hutchinson,  ph.d. 

James  M.  Henle,  ph.d. 

Students  planning  to  take  courses  in  mathematics  are  expected  to  offer  at  least 
three  entrance  credits  in  mathematics;  those  planning  to  major  in  mathematics  are 
advised  to  take  courses  in  mathematics  throughout  the  freshman  and  sophomore 
years.     A  course  in  astronomy  or  physics  is  also  recommended. 

100b  Topics  in  Finite  Mathematics  I.  A  selection  of  elementary  concepts  from  prob- 
ability, game  theory,  matrix  theory  and  linear  programming  with  applica- 
tions.    No  prerequisite.     W  Th  F  10.     Ms.  Hutchinson. 

102a  Pre-calculus  Mathematics.  Inequalities,  lines,  slopes,  polynomials,  functions, 
graphs,  trigonometry.  For  students  who  need  additional  preparation  be- 
fore taking  calculus.  Prerequisite:  three  entrance  units  in  mathematics,  not 
including  analytic  geometry.  M  T  W  9,  T  8  at  the  option  of  the  instructor; 
W  Th  F  10,  F  11  at  the  option  of  the  instructor.  Ms.  Hutchinson,  Ms.  Sene- 
chal. 

102b  A  repetition  of  102a.  M  T  W  9,  T  8  at  the  option  of  the  instructor.  Mr. 
Callahan. 

103a  Calculus  I.  The  derivative,  the  antiderivative,  differentiation,  applications  to 
graphs,  optimization  problems,  the  definite  integral.  M  T  W  9,  T  10  at  the 
option  of  the  instructor;  M  12,  T  W  11,  T  12  at  the  option  of  the  instructor; 
W  Th  F  10,  F  11  at  the  option  of  the  instructor;  W  Th  F  12,  Th  11  at  the 
option  of  the  instructor;  W  Th  F  2,  Th  3  at  the  option  of  the  instructor.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Department. 

103b  A  repetition  of  103a.  M  T  W  9,  T  8  at  the  option  of  the  instructor;  W  F 
12  Th  11,  Th  12  at  the  option  of  the  instructor;  W  Th  F  10,  F  11  at  the 
option  of  the  instructor.     Members  of  the  Department. 

104a  Calculus  II.  Inverse  functions,  finding  antiderivatives,  infinite  sequences  and 
series,  power  series  and  polynomial  approximations.  M  T  W  9,  T  8  at  the 
option  of  the  instructor;  M  12,  T  W  11,  T  12  at  the  option  of  the  instruc- 
tor; W  Th  F  10,  F  11  at  the  option  of  the  instructor;  W  Th  F  12,  Th  11  at 
the  option  of  the  instructor.     Members  of  the  Department. 
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104b  A  repetition  of  104a.  M  T  W  9,  T  10  at  the  option  of  the  instructor;  M  12. 
T  W  11,  T  12  at  the  option  of  the  instructor;  W  Th  F  10,  F  11  at  the  option 
of  the  instructor;  \V  Th  F  12,  Th  11  at  the  option  of  the  instructor;  W  Th 
F  2,  Th  3  at  the  option  of  the  instructor.     Members  of  the  I  )epartment. 

[109b  The  Teaching  of  Elementary  Mathematics.  A  course  for  prospective  teachers  in 
elementary  school.  Selection  and  presentation  of  mathematics  in  the  primary 
curriculum.  Observation,  directed  teaching  and  tutoring,  and  two  class  hours 
weekly.  No  prerequisite  in  mathematics.  Open  only  to  juniors  and  seniors. 
Offered  in  alternate  years.     Th  4-5:50.] 

110b  Introduction  to  Symmetry.  The  mathematical  theory  of  repeating  patterns, 
studied  through  ornamental  patterns  and  applied  to  the  structure  of  crystals. 
Crystals  are  grown  and  the  physical  consequences  of  their  internal  symmetry 
are  explored.  Not  intended  for  mathematics  or  science  majors.  No  prereq- 
uisite.   Discussion-laboratory.    T  Th  1:40-2:50,  W  3.     Ms.  Senechal. 

113a  Computer  Programming.  Introduction  to  Fortran.  No  prerequisite.  No  credit. 
Students  planning  to  take  115a  should  not  register  for  113a  or  b.  Hours  to 
be  arranged  through  computer  center  or  the  instructor. 

113b     A  repetition  of  113a. 

115a  Introduction  to  Computer  Science.  Fortran  programming,  machine  languages, 
assembly  language,  operating  systems,  flow  charting,  and  sorting  techniques. 
Two  class  hours  and  a  two-hour  laboratory  to  be  arranged.  No  prerequisite. 
M  T  10.     Mr.  Albertson. 

115b     A  repetition  of  115a.     M  T  10.     Mr.  Mendelson. 

[200b  Introduction  to  Numerical  Methods.  Application  of  numerical  methods  to  power 
series,  roots  of  equations,  simultaneous  equations,  numerical  integration,  and 
ordinary  differential  equations.  Prerequisite:  104a  or  b  and  some  knowledge 
of  Fortran.     Offered  in  alternate  years.] 

201a  Linear  Algebra.  Vector  spaces,  matrices,  linear  transformations,  systems  of 
linear  equations.  Prerequisite:  104a  or  b,  or  permission  of  a  major  adviser 
in  mathematics.    M  T  2,  W  3;  W  Th  F  10.    Mr.  Callahan,  Mr.  Albertson. 

201b     A  repetition  of  201a.     M  T  2,  W  3;  W  Th  F  10.     Mr.  Callahan. 

202a  Calculus  III.  Vectors,  partial  differentiation,  and  multiple  integration  with 
applications.  Prerequisite:  104a  or  b;  201a  or  b  is  suggested.  M  T  W  9. 
Mr.  Cohen. 

202b     A  repetition  of  202a.     M  T  W  9;  W  Th  F  10.     Mr.  Cohen,  Mr.  Wagon. 

203b  Topics  in  Discrete  Mathematics.  Prerequisite:  201a  or  b  or  permission  of  the 
instructor.     W  Th  F  12.     Ms.  Hutchinson. 
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204a  Topics  in  Applied  Mathematics.  Prerequisite:  201a  or  b  and  202a  or  b,  or  per- 
mission of  the  instructor.     M  T  W  9.     Mr.  Callahan. 

207a  Fundamental  Concepts  of  Mathematics.  Topics  will  include  set  theory,  axioma- 
tic systems  and  models,  relations  and  functions,  transflnite  numbers,  para- 
doxes, methods  of  proof.  Prerequisite:  201a  or  b,  or  202a  or  b,  or  permission 
of  the  instructor.     W  Th  F  10.     Mr.  Wagon. 

210b  Mathematical  Problem  Solving.  Prerequisite:  201  and  202  or  permission  of  the 
instructor.     Hours  to  be  arranged.     Mr.  Albertson. 

215a  Introduction  to  Computing.  Combinatorial  switching  circuits,  Boolean  algebra, 
automata  or  sequential  machines,  computability,  language  theory.  Prereq- 
uisite: 100  or  115  or  201  or  Philosophy  121  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
\VThF12.     Mr.  Mendelson. 

222a  Differential  Equations.  Theory  and  applications  of  ordinary  differential  equa- 
tions.   Prerequisite:    104a  or  b.    W  Th  F  10.     Mr.  Cohen. 

224b      Topics  in  Geometry.     Prerequisite:     104a  or  b  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 


233a  Modern  Algebra.  An  introduction  to  the  concepts  of  abstract  algebra,  includ- 
ing rings,  fields,  and  groups.  Prerequisite:  201a  or  b,  or  permission  of  the 
instructor.     M  12,  T  W  11.     Ms.  Senechal. 

233b     A  repetition  of  233a.     M  10-11:50,  T  10.     Mr.  Albertson. 

238a  Theory  of  Numbers.  Properties  of  integers  including  congruences,  primitive 
roots,  quadratic  residues,  continued  fractions.  Prerequisite:  233a  or  b,  or 
permission  of  the  instructor.    Hours  to  be  arranged.    Ms.  Cassidy. 

242a  Topology.  Point  set  topology,  the  real  line,  metric  spaces,  abstract  topological 
spaces.     Prerequisite:    202a  or  b.    W  Th  F  12.     Mr.  Albertson. 

243b  Introduction  to  Analysis.  The  real  number  line,  continuous  functions,  differen- 
tiation, integration,  sequences  and  series  of  functions.  Prerequisites:  201a  or 
b,  and  202a  or  b,  or  permission  of  the  instructor.    W  F  2,  Th  3.    Mr.  Cohen. 

[244a  Complex  Variables.  Complex  numbers,  differentiation,  integration,  Cauchy 
integral  formula,  calculus  of  residues,  applications.  Prerequisites  201a  or  b 
and  202a  or  b.] 

246a  Probability  and  Statistics  I.  An  introduction  to  probability  and  mathematical 
statistics,  including  combinatorial  probability,  discrete  and  continuous  ran- 
dom variables,  limiting  distributions,  sampling,  estimation,  and  hypothesis 
testing.     Prerequisite:    104a  or  b.     M  10-12,  T  10.     Ms.  Walker. 

247b  Probability  and  Statistics  II.  Multivariate  distributions,  regression  and  correla- 
tion, characteristic  functions.  Central  Limit  Theorem,  estimation  and  hypoth- 
esis testing,  curve  fitting,  analysis  of  variance,  design  of  experiments;  further 
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topics  chosen  from  stochastic  processes,  Bayesian  statistics,  non-parametric 
methods.     Prerequisite:    201,  202,  and  246.     M  12,  T  W  11.     Ms.  Walker. 

250b  The  Teaching  of  Mathematics.  A  course  for  prospective  teachers  of  mathema- 
tics in  secondary  schools.  Selection  and  presentation  of  mathematics  in  die- 
secondary  curriculum.  Observation  and  directed  teaching,  and  two  class 
hours  weekly.  Prerequisites:  two  semester  courses  beyond  202a  or  b.  Offered 
in  alternate  years.     Hours  to  be  arranged.     Ms.  Senechal. 

301a,  301b  Special  Studies.  By  permission  of  the  Department  for  majors  who  have 
had  at  least  four  semester  courses  beyond  104a  or  b. 

302a,  302b  Special  Studies  for  Honors  Students.  Directed  reading,  exposition,  and  long 
paper.  The  topic  of  specialization  will  be  chosen  in  consultation  with  the  Di- 
rector at  the  beginning  of  the  senior  year.  Either  302a  or  302b  may  be  taken 
for  double  credit. 

333b  Topics  in  Abstract  Algebra.  Prerequisite:  233a  or  b.  M  12,  T  W  11.  Ms. 
Senechal. 

343a  Mathematical  Analysis  I.  A  rigorous  treatment  of  the  concepts  of  the  calculus. 
Prerequisites:  201a  or  b  and  202a  or  b  and  at  least  one  of  the  following:  207  a 
or  b,  242a,  243b,  M  12,  T  W  11.     Mr.  Henle. 

344b     Mathematical  Analysis  II.     Prerequisite:    343a.     M  12,  T  W  11.     Mr.  Henle. 

350b  Topics  in  the  History  of  Mathematics.  Prerequisites:  201,  202,  233,  and  at  least 
one  of  the  following:    207,  242,  243.     M  10-11:50,  T  10.     Mr.  Callahan. 

GRADUATE 

420a,  420b    Special  Studies  in  Topology  and  Analysis. 
430a,  430b    Special  Studies  in  Modern  Geometry. 
440a,  440b    Special  Studies  in  Algebra. 

THE  MAJOR 

Advisers:  Ms.  Adams,  Mr.  Albertson,  Mr.  Callahan,  Ms.  Cassidy,  Mr.  Cohen,  Ms. 
Dickinson,  Mr.  Mendelson,  Ms.  Senechal,  Ms.  Walker. 

Adviser  for  Study  Abroad:     To  be  announced. 

Requirements:  Nine  semester  courses,  including  201a  or  b,  202a  or  b,  233a  or  b, 
and  207a  or  b,  or  242a  or  b,  or  243a  or  b.  Two  of  the  nine  may  be  chosen  from 
the  following:  Astronomy  222a,  223b,  234b  or  courses  at  a  higher  level;  Chemistry 
231,  241b  (if  taken  prior  to  1975-76),  345b;  Philosophy  320b;  Physics  214a  or 
courses  at  a  higher  level  (except  226b  and  311),  Economics  280b  or  Government 
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365b  (provided  it  follows  Mathematics  246a).  Except  for  104a,  or  b,  the  mathe- 
matics courses  must  be  at  the  intermediate  or  advanced  level. 

Within  guidelines  established  by  the  Department  and  with  its  approval,  each  ma- 
jor will  have  the  option  of  a  competence  examination  or  paper,  or  an  appropriate 
combination  of  the  two. 

HONORS 

Director:     Mr.  Albertson. 

Requirements:  in  addition  to  the  nine  courses  required  for  the  major,  students  must 
take  the  Special  Studies  for  honors  students  (302a  and  302b,  which  include  the 
long  paper)  in  the  senior  year.  Either  302a  or  302b  may  be  taken  for  double 
credit. 

Examinations:  In  addition  to  the  requirements  for  the  major,  each  honors  student 
must  take  an  oral  examination  in  the  area  of  her  honors  thesis. 


MUSIC 


professors: 


associate  professors: 


ASSISTANT  PROFESSORS: 


instructors: 


teaching  fellow: 
lecturers: 


Iva  Dee  HiATT,  m.a..  Director  of  Choral  Music 

Vernon  Uotwals,  mi  .a. 

Paul  Richer  Evans,  i-h.d. 

Robert  Martin  Miller,  mis.m.,  lic.  de  concert 

Adrienne  Auerswald,  a.m..  Chair 

Dorothy  ^tahl,  b.mus. 

Philipp  Otto  Naegele,  ph.d. 

William  Petrie  Wittig,  mus.m. 
fLoRY  Wallfisch 

Ronald  Christopher  Perera,  a.m. 
*Ernst  Wallfisch 

John  Porter  Sessions,  mus.m. 

Peter  Anthony  Bloom,  ph.d. 
*Kenneth  Edward  Fearn,  mus.m. 
**Montca  Jakuc,  m.s. 
**Gretchen  d'Armand.  m.m. 

Donald  Franklin  Wheelock,  m.mus. 

Richard  J.  Sherr,  ph.d. 

Eugenie  Malek,  m.s. 

Adrianne  Greenbaum,  m.m. 

Ruth  Ames  Solie,  m.a. 

Melissa  B.  Cox,  m.a. 

Lois  B.  Shapiro,  m.m. 

Barbara  English  Maris,  d.m.a. 
^oshiko  nakura,  b.a. 
^retchen  A.  Wheelock,  m.phil. 

Irene  Bertozzi,  a.b. 

Jean  P.  Chapman,  b.mus. 
Eloise  Degenring  Finardi,  b.a. 
Bernard  Krainis 
xKen  A.  McIntyre,  ed.d. 


Students  considering  a  major  in  music  are  advised  to  take  110a  and  110b  in  the 
freshman  year.  Those  whose  strong  background  in  harmony  suggests  exemption 
from  110b  may  take  a  placement  examination.  Prospective  majors  and  others  with 
musical  experience  may  take  200  in  the  freshman  year. 

A.     THEORY  AND  COMPOSITION 

110a  Materials  of  Musical  Composition.  Fundamentals  of  music,  ear  training,  nota- 
tion, instrumentation.  Practice  in  one-  and  two-part  writing  emphasizing  a 
twentieth  century  syntax.  Analysis,  assigned  listening,  and  informal  class- 
room performance.  '  M  10-11:50,  T  W  10;  M  12.  T  11-12:50.  W  11;  M  T 
1:40-2:50,  W  3;  W  12,  Th  11-12:50,  F  12.  Mr.  Perera,  Ms.  Solie,  Ms.  Whee- 
lock. 
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110b  Tonal  Harmony.  Harmonic  materials  and  procedures  in  the  common  practice 
period.  Four-part  writing,  ear  training,  and  analysis.  Prerequisite:  110a  or 
permission  of  the  instructor.  M  10-11:50,  T  W  10;  M  12,  T  11-12:50,  W  11; 
W  F  12,  Th  11-12:50.     Mr  Perera,  Ms.  Solie. 

221a  Tonal  Counterpoint.  Principles  of  two-  and  three-part  counterpoint  with  refer- 
ence to  such  categories  as  the  chorale  prelude,  invention,  canon,  and  fugue. 
Ear  training,  analysis,  and  practice  in  contrapuntal  writing.  Prerequisite: 
110b  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  M  12,  T  11-12:50,  W  11;  W  F  12,  Th 
11-12:50.     Mr.  Wheelock,  Ms.  Solie. 

221b  Chromatic  Harmony  and  Twentieth-Century  Directions.  Harmonic  procedures  in 
the  later  romantic  period.  Exploration  of  some  important  twentieth-century 
techniques  of  composition  and  analysis.  Prerequisite:  221a.  M  12,  T  11- 
12:50,  W  11;  W  F  12,  Th  11-12:50.    Mr.  Wheelock,  Ms.  Solie. 

226b     Musical  Sound.     Same  as  Physics  226b. 

233a  Composition.  Prerequisite:  110b  and  permission  of  the  instructor.  WF1:40- 
2:50,  Th  3.    Mr.  Perera. 

233b  Composition.  Prerequisite:  233a  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  W  F  1:40- 
2:50,  Th  3.     Mr.  Perera. 

331a  Topics  in  Theory.  Topic  for  1976-77:  Analysis  of  Tonal  Music.  There  will 
be  special  emphasis  on  practice  in  writing  about  music.  Prerequisite:  221b. 
Th  10,  F  10-11:50.     Ms.  Solie. 

342a  Seminar  in  Composition.  One  seminar  meeting  and  one  individual  lesson  per 
week.  Performance  of  student  works  when  possible.  Prerequisite:  a  course 
in  composition  and  permission  of  the  instructor.     Mr.  Wheelock. 

342b  Seminar  in  Composition.  One  seminar  meeting  and  one  individual  lesson  per 
week.  Performance  of  student  works  when  possible.  Prerequisite:  a  course 
in  composition  and  permission  of  the  instructor.     Mr.  Wheelock. 

345a  Electronic  Music.  Introduction  to  musique  concrete  and  synthesizer  sound  pro- 
duction through  practical  work,  assigned  reading,  and  listening.  Enrollment 
limited  to  six  students.  Admission  by  permission  of  the  instructor.  T  5,  Th 
4-6,  and  individual  laboratory  instruction  to  be  arranged.    Mr.  Perera. 

345b  Electronic  Music  Composition.  Enrollment  limited  to  six  students.  Prerequisite: 
345a  and  permission  of  the  instructor.     T  5,  Th  4-6.     Mr.  Perera. 

B.  HISTORY 

1 00a  An  Introduction  to  Music.  Components  of  music,  music  in  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury. This  course  is  designed  specifically  for  those  with  no  previous  training 
in  music.  M  T  2  and  a  one-hour  section  meeting  to  be  arranged.  Mr. 
Wittig. 
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100b  An  Introduction  to  Music.  Musical  styles  from  the  Renaissance  to  1900.  Pre- 
requisite: 100a  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  M  T  2  and  a  one-hour  sec- 
tion meeting  to  be  arranged.    Mr.  Wittig. 

115a  An  Introduction  to  African  American  Music.  West  African  origins.  Communal 
spiritualism  from  1619  to  the  present.     Th  11-12:50.     Mr.  Mclntyre. 

200a  An  Historical  Survey  of  Music.  Western  music  from  the  middle  ages  to  the 
eighteenth  century.  This  course  is  open  to  all  students  (including  freshmen) 
who  have  had  some  previous  musical  experience  or  who  have  obtained  per- 
mission of  the  instructor.  M  10  11:50,  T  10;  M  T  2,  W  3;  W  Th  F  10.  Mr. 
Evans,  Mr.  Bloom,  Mr.  Sherr. 

200b  An  Historical  Survey  of  Music.  Western  music  from  the  eighteenth  century  to 
the  present.  Prerequisite:  200a.  M  10-1 1:50,  T  10;  M  T  2,  W  3;  W  Th  F 
10.     Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  Bloom,  Mr.  Sherr. 

[250a  The  History  of  the  Symphony  from  Haydn  to  the  Twentieth  Century.  Prerequisite: 
100b  or  200a.     W  2,  Th  3,  F  2.] 

251a  Choral  Music.  Masterpieces  of  choral  literature  from  the  fifteenth  century  to 
the  present.  A  reading  knowledge  of  music  is  recommended.  W  Th  F  12. 
Mr.  Sherr. 

251b  The  History  of  the  Opera.  Prerequisite:  100b  or  200a.  W  2,  Th  3,  F  2.  Mr. 
Sherr. 

[302a  Music  and  Poetry  in  Medieval  France.  The  interaction  of  words  and  music  in 
the  evolution  of  the  principal  musical  forms  and  techniques  of  medieval 
France.  Emphasis  will  be  given  to  the  works  of  the  Troubadours,  Adam  de 
la  Halle,  and  Guillaume  de  Machaut.  Prerequisite:  200a  or  permission  of 
the  instructor.    Alternates  with  304a.    T  11-12:50,  W  11.     Mr.  Evans.] 

[303a  Music  of  the  Renaissance.  Sacred  and  secular  music  in  Western  Europe  during 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  The  role  of  music  in  society.  Prereq- 
uisite: 200a  or  permission  of  the  instructor  (non-majors  are  welcome).  M 
10-11:50,  T  10.     Mr.  Sherr.] 

304a  Music  of  the  Seventeenth  Century.  Prerequisite:  200a  or  permission  of  the  in- 
structor.   Alternates  with  302a.    T  11-12:50,  W  11.    Mr.  Evans. 

[305b  Bach  and  Handel.  Instrumental  and  vocal  works  including  one  Bach  Passion 
and  one  Handel  opera.  Prerequisite:  Music  200b  or  permission  of  the  in- 
structor. Alternates  with  306b.  To  be  offered  in  1977-78.  Th  11-12:50, 
F  12.     Mr.  Gotwals.] 

306b  Haydn  and  Mozart.  Instrumental  and  vocal  works  including  The  Creation  or 
The  Seasons  and  Cosi  fan  tutte.  Prerequisite:  200b  or  permission  of  the  in- 
structor.    Alternates  with  305b.     Th  11-12:50,  F  12.     Mr.  Gotwals. 
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308a  Music  between  the  Revolutions  (7789-7848).  Selected  topics  in  late  classic  and 
early  romantic  music,  with  emphasis  on  the  music  -  especially  the  symphonies 
-  of  Beethoven.  Prerequisite:  200b  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  M  10- 
11:50,  T  10.     Mr.  Bloom. 

308b  Music  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  From  the  death  of  Beethoven  to  the  death  of 
Mahler:  selected  works  in  large-  and  small-scale  forms  from  an  analytical 
and  historical  perspective.  Prerequisite:  200b  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
T  11-12:50,  W  11.    Mr.  Bloom. 

310b  Modern  Music.  Prerequisite:  200b  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Th  10, 
F  10-11:50.     Mr.  Sessions. 


Graduate 
All  graduate  seminars  are  open  to  seniors  by  permission  of  the  instructor. 

Adviser:     Mr.  Bloom. 

400,  400a,  400b     Research  and  Thesis. 

4 0 1 ,  40 1  a,  40 1  b     Special  Studies. 

402a  Proseminar  in  Music  History.  Musical  bibliography,  techniques  of  historical 
research.  Candidates  for  the  Master's  degree  are  required  to  take  Music 
402a  in  the  first  year  of  graduate  study.    Mr.  Sherr. 

403a  Seminar  in  Medieval  Music.     Mr.  Evans. 

406b  Seminar  in  Renaissance  Music.     Mr.  Sherr. 

407b  Seminar  in  Baroque  Music.     Mr.  Evans. 

[408a  Seminar  in  Music  of  the  Classic  Era.     M  3-4:50.     Mr.  Bloom.] 

[409b  Seminar  in  Music  of  the  Romantic  Era.    M  3-4:50.    M.  Bloom.] 

[410a  Seminar  in  Contemporary  Music.] 

[411b  Seminar  in  the  History  of  Music  Theory.  A  study  of  the  principal  writers  on  the 
theory  of  music  from  the  Greeks  to  the  early  twentieth  century,  with  particular 
emphasis  on  the  interaction  between  theoretical  speculation  and  musical 
style.  Undergraduate  music  majors  will  be  accepted  by  permission  of  the  in- 
structor.    Ms.  Solie.] 

C.    PERFORMANCE 

Courses  are  offered  in  the  technique  and  representative  literature  of  the  piano, 
organ,  harpsichord,  voice,  violin,  viola,  violoncello,  viola  da  gamba,  flute,  oboe, 
clarinet,  bassoon,  French  horn,  and  harp,  and  in  instrumental  ensemble  and  con- 
ducting. There  are  fees  for  all  courses  involving  individual  instruction  and  for  the 
use  of  practice  rooms.  Admission  to  performance  courses  will  be  determined  by 
audition.     Students  are  accepted  on  the  basis  of  musicianship  and  potential  ability. 
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Courses  in  performance  normally  require  one  hour  of  individual  instruction  per 
week.  The  required  minimum  of  practice  time  is  five  hours  per  week  for  half- 
courses  and  ten  hours  for  full  courses. 

Introductory  level  courses  in  performance  must  be  taken  above  a  regular  program  and 
are  counted  as  half -courses.  Exception:  a  sophomore  who  plans  a  music  major  may, 
with  the  permission  of  the  Department,  elect  the  second-year  course  in  performance 
within  a  jour-course  program  for  full  credit. 

After  consultation  with  the  instructor,  a  student  may  take  a  course  at  the  inter- 
mediate or  advanced  level  within  a  regular  program  as  a  full  course,  or  above  a  regular 
program  as  either  a  full  course  or  a  half-course.  N.B.:  A  student  who  wishes  to  enroll 
in  courses  in  performance  above  the  introductory  level  must  take  at  least  one  year 
course  or  two  semester  courses  from  Division  A  or  B  before  graduation.  Two  per- 
formance courses  may  not  be  taken  concurrently  without  permission  of  the  Depart- 
ment. 

A  minimum  grade  of  B  or  permission  of  the  instructor  is  required  for  admission  to 
a  second  year  course  in  performance  or  to  a  course  above  the  introductory  level. 

No  more  than  24  hours  credit  earned  in  courses  in  performance  may  be  counted 
toward  graduation. 

Registration  for  any  course  in  performance  is  tentative  until  the  student  has  ar- 
ranged an  audition  through  the  office  of  the  Department  and  obtained  approval  of 
the  Department. 

Stringed  Instruments  Wind  Instruments.  Candidates  for  these  courses 
will  be  expected  to  play  a  piece  of  their  own  choice. 

Voice.  Candidates  for  Music  141  will  be  expected  to  perform  a  song  for 
solo  voice. 

Piano.  Candidates  for  Music  121  will  be  expected  to  play  three  pieces  repre- 
senting three  of  the  following  musical  style-periods:  baroque,  classic,  roman- 
tic, impressionist,  contemporary. 

Organ.  Courses  in  organ  are  not  normally  open  to  freshmen,  but  a  candi- 
date who  demonstrates  advanced  proficiency  in  piano  may  receive  special 
permission  to  register  for  Music  132  in  the  freshman  year. 

Piano.  121,  122,  222,  323,  424,  425.  Mr.  Miller,  Mr.  Fearn,  Ms.  Jakuc.  Mrs.  Malek, 
Ms.  Shapiro,  Mrs.  Maris. 

Organ.   132,  232,  333,  434,  435.     Prerequisite:    121  or  its  equivalent.     Mr.  Gotwals. 

Harpsichord.  224,  325,  426,  427.  Prerequisites:  122  or  132,  and  permission  of  the 
instructor.     Mr.  James  Nicolson. 

Voice.  141.  This  course  will  require  two  class  hours,  one  half-hour  lesson,  and 
four  hours  of  practice  per  week.  142,  242,  343,  444,  445.  Miss  Auerswald. 
Miss  Stahl,  Mrs.  d'Armand,  Mrs.  Finardi. 
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Violin.  151,  152,  252,  353,  454,  455.  Mr.  Naegele,  Mr.  Wallfisch,  Mrs.  Giovina 
Sessions,  Miss  Nakura. 

Viola.     161,  162,  262,  363,  464,  465.    Mr.  Wallfisch,  Mr.  Naegele. 

Violoncello.     171,  172,  272,  373,  474,  475.     Mr.  Sessions. 

Viola  da  Gamba.     163,  164,  264,  364,  468,  469.    Mr.  Wallfisch. 

Wind  Instruments.  181,  182,  282,  383,  484,  485.  Mr.  Wittig  and  Ms.  Greenbaum, 
flute;  Mr.  Bloom,  oboe;  Mr.  Michael  Sussman,  clarinet;  Ms.  Mary  Lou 
Wittig,  horn;  bassoon. 

Other  Instruments.     Ill,  112,  212,  313,  414. 

Instrumental  Ensemble.  191a,  191b,  192a,  192b,  292a,  292b,  393a,  393b.  Open  to 
qualified  students  who  are  studying  their  instruments.  These  courses  require 
one  hour  lesson  and  three  hours  of  practice  per  week.  One-quarter  course 
credit.    Mr.  Naegele,  Mr.  Sessions,  Mr.  Wallfisch,  strings;  Mr.  Sussman,  winds. 

103a  Introduction  to  Keyboard  Improvisation  in  the  African  American  Tradition.  Enroll- 
ment limited  to  eight  students.  Admission  by  permission  of  the  instructor. 
Two  class  hours.     One-quarter  course  credit.    Th  2-3:50.     Mr.  Mclntyre. 

210b  Orchestral  Conducting.  Instrumental  usage,  score-reading,  and  baton  tech- 
nique. Prerequisites:  110b  or  one  introductory  course  in  Division  C,  Per- 
formance, and  permission  of  the  instructor.  Two  class  hours.  One-quarter 
course  credit.     W  Th  10.     Mr.  Wittig. 

220  Choral  Conducting.  Study  of  various  styles  of  choral  music  suitable  for  second- 
ary schools  and  small  groups.  The  course  will  be  limited  to  sixteen  students. 
Prerequisites:  200b  and  permission  of  the  instructor.  Two  class  hours.  One- 
quarter  course  credit  each  semester.     T  3-4:50.     Miss  Hiatt. 

230a  Early  Music  Ensemble  (Broken  Consort).  Works  representing  diverse  styles  of 
the  period  1350-1600  played  on  early  instruments.  The  repertory  will  be 
predominantly  instrumental  and  secular.  Admission  by  permission  of  the 
instructor.  Two  class  -hours  and  bi-weekly  private  tutoring.  One-quarter 
course  credit.     T  3-4:50.     Mr.  Krainis. 

230b     A  continuation  of  230a.     Mr.  Krainis. 

[241a  English  Diction  for  Singers.  Prerequisite:  142  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
Two  class  hours.     One-quarter  course  credit.     Miss  Stahl.] 

[241b  German  and  French  Diction  for  Singers.  Prerequisite:  142  or  permission  of  the 
instructor.     Two  class  hours.     One-quarter  course  credit.     Miss  Stahl.] 

316a  The  Teaching  of  Music.  Advanced  music  education  with  opportunity  for 
observation   and   practice   teaching   in   public   and   private   elementary   and 
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secondary  schools,  with  emphasis  on  a  sequence  from  kindergarten  through 
twelfth  grade.     Th  4-6.     Mrs.  Chapman. 

THE  MAJOR 

Advisers:    Miss  Auerswald,  Mr.  Naegele,  Mr.  Sessions,  Ms.  Solie. 

Adviser  for  Study  Abroad:     Mr.  Bloom. 

Requirements:  Twelve  semester  courses,  including  the  following:  110a,  110b,  200a, 
200b,  221a,  221b,  six  additional  semesters  of  intermediate  or  advanced  grade  (at 
least  one  of  which  must  be  from  Division  A,  Theory  and  Composition,  and  at 
least  three  of  which  must  be  from  Division  B,  History),  and  an  examination  of 
competence  in  Divisions  A  and  B. 

Foreign  Languages:  Students  are  urged  to  acquire  some  knowledge  of  French, 
German,  and  Italian. 

HONORS 
Director:     Mr.  Bloom. 

Requirements:  Students  will  fulfill  the  requirements  of  the  major  and,  in  the  senior 
year,  elect  at  least  one  graduate  seminar,  and  present  a  long  paper  or  a  composition 
normally  equivalent  to  one  first-semester  course. 

Examinations:  Students  will  take  the  examination  of  competence  required  of  all 
majors,  and  an  oral  examination  on  the  subject  of  the  thesis. 
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professor:       Murray  James  Kiteley,  ph.d.,  Chair 
associate  professors:  **Kathryn  Pyne  Parsons,  ph.d. 

Malcolm  B.  E.  Smith,  ph.d. 
assistant  professors:  * *A.  Thomas  Tymoczko,  PH.D. 
John  M.  Connolly,  ph.d. 

lecturer:      2Michael  Jubien,  PH.D. 

Introductory  and  intermediate  courses  are  open  to  all  students.  Upper-level 
courses  assume  some  previous  work  in  the  Department  or  in  fields  related  to  the 
particular  course  concerned.  The  300-level  courses  are  primarily  for  upperclassmen. 
Where  special  preparation  is  required  for  a  course,  this  is  indicated  in  the  description. 

Ilia  Basic  Philosophical  Problems.  Reading  and  discussion  of  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant classical  and  modern  philosophical  works.  Students  will  consider 
such  topics  as  the  nature  of  the  state,  justice,  sources  of  knowledge,  freedom 
and  determinism,  nature  and  status  of  ideas.  Lee.  M  12,  T  11;  dis.  T  12, 
W  11.     Mr.  Connolly,  Ms.  Parsons. 

111b     A  repetition  of  Ilia.     Lee.  M  12,  T  11;  dis.  T  12,  W  11. 

121a  Introductory  Logic.  A  study  of  some  of  the  major  discoveries  of  logic  such  as  the 
propositional  calculus,  relations,  quantifiers,  sets  and  referential  semantics, 
and  their  application  to  correct  reasoning.  This  course  is  intended  in  part  to 
improve  the  student's  ability  to  reason  precisely  and  to  deal  with  abstract  and 
hypothetical  thought.     W  Th  10,  sect.  F  10,  11.     Mr.  Tymoczko. 

121b     A  repetition  of  121a.    T  Th  1:40-2:50.    Mr.  Jubien. 

124a  History  of  Ancient  and  Medieval  Philosophy.  A  study  of  Western  philosophy 
from  the  early  Greeks  to  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages,  with  emphasis  on  the 
pre-Socratics,  Plato,  Aristotle,  the  Stoics  and  Epicureans,  and  some  of  the 
scholastic  philosophers.  Lee.  W  12,  Th  11;  sect.  Th,  F  12.  Mr.  Smith,  Mr. 
Kiteley. 

124b  History  of  Modern  Philosophy.  A  study  of  Western  philosophy  from  Bacon 
through  the  eighteenth  century,  with  emphasis  on  Descartes,  Spinoza, 
Leibniz,  Locke,  Berkeley,  Hume,  and  Kant.  Lee.  W  12,  Th  11;  sect.  Th  F 
12.     Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  Kiteley. 

203  b  Knowledge  and  Society.  An  investigation  through  readings  and  discussion  of 
some  of  the  main  social  determinants  of  theory-building  as  a  human  activity. 
The  readings  range  over  philosophy,  sociology,  the  history  of  science,  and  the 
structure  of  everyday  consciousness.     M  T  1:40-2:50.     Mr.  Connolly. 

222b  Ethics.  Considerations  of  theories  concerning  the  making  of  moral  judgments; 
the  truth  or  falsehood  of  such  judgments;  moral  theories  which  attempt  to 
specify  principles  of  obligation,  moral  goodness,  and  justice.  W  Th  10,  F  10- 
12.     Mr.  Smith. 
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230b  American  Philosophy:  The  Classical  Period.  Studies  in  the  work  of  William  [ames, 
Chauncy  Wright,  C.  S.  Peirce,  George  Santayana,  John  Dewey,  and  Josiah 
Royce.     T  3-5.     Mr.  Wilson  (History). 

233a  Aesthetics.  Discussion  of  problems  about  art:  the  nature  of  art,  the  nature  of 
aesthetic  experience,  the  role  of  the  critic,  and  other  problems.  VV  Th  10, 
F  10-12.     Mr.  Smith. 

[234a  Philosophy  and  Human  Nature:  Theories  of  the  Self.  What  is  a  self?  What  is  a 
human  being?  What  am  I?  A  study  of  answers  to  these  questions  by  such 
philosophers  as  Aristotle,  Aquinas,  Descartes,  Sartre,  and  by  such  philosophi- 
cal movements  as  behaviorism,  mysticism,  and  psychoanalysis.  These 
theories  will  be  compared  with  respect  to  their  treatment  of  such  puzzles  as: 
Does  the  self  die?  Can  one  know  another  loves  her?  Is  there  a  world  apart 
from  self?  A  previous  course  in  philosophy  is  recommended  but  not  required. 
T  3-5,  Th  3.     Mr.  Tymoczko.] 

[235a  Morality,  Politics,  and  The  Law.  A  critical  discussion  of  problems  in  political 
and  legal  philosophy,  to  include:  the  distinction  between  fact  and  value,  the 
source  and  nature  of  the  citizen's  obligation  to  the  state,  and  the  duties  of 
the  state.     W  Th  10,  F  10-12.     Mr.  Smith.] 

236b  Linguistic  Structures.  Recent  work  on  the  structure  of  language  and  its  impact 
on  grammar,  semantics,  and  rhetoric.    W  7:30.    Mr.  Kiteley. 

237a  Philosophical  Topics.  A  non-historical  treatment  of  some  topic  or  school  of 
current  interest.  Topic  for  1976-77:  Philosophy  and  Women.  An  investiga- 
tion of  the  philosophic  concepts  of  oppression,  rights,  human  nature,  and 
moral  reform  and  moral  revolution,  as  they  relate  to  women.  M  7:30;  dis. 
section  to  be  arranged.    Ms.  Parsons. 

238a     Systematic  Philosophy.     See  Five  College  Course  Offerings,  p.  58. 

239a  Phenomenology  and  Existentialism.  An  examination  of  certain  topics  regarding 
consciousness,  intentionality,  transcendence,  the  structure  of  feeling,  and 
existential  categories  as  treated  in  the  writings  of  Husserl  and  Sartre.  Th 
4-6.     Mr.  Kiteley. 

[300  Philosophy  Colloquium.  Intensive  practice  for  majors  in  applying  philosophical 
methods  to  key  problems  and  historical  texts.  Normally  taken  in  the  junior 
year.     Hours  to  be  arranged.     Members  of  the  Department.] 

301,  301a,  301b  Special  Studies.  For  senior  majors,  by  arrangement  with  the  De- 
partment. 

[310b  Recent  and  Contemporary  Philosophy.  A  study  of  the  development  of  the  Anglo- 
American  tradition  in  philosophy  by  examination  of  major  figures,  especially 
Wittgenstein  and  Quine.     Hours  to  be  arranged.     Mr.  Tymoczko.] 
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320b  Advanced  Logic.  An  examination  of  the  methods  and  results  of  modern  logic 
with  special  emphasis  on  their  relevance  to  mathematics.  Topics  include  the 
completeness  theorem  of  logic,  the  incompleteness  theorem  of  arithmetic, 
and  the  higher  infinities  of  set  theory.  Prerequisite:  121a  or  b  or  permission 
of  the  instructor.     Hours  to  be  announced.     Mr.  Wagon  (Mathematics). 

321a  Philosophy  of  Science.  A  study  of  some  questions  raised  by  a  philosophical 
scrutiny  of  science.  Analyses  of  the  concepts  of  explanation,  law  of  nature, 
confirmation,  causation,  and  others.  Discussion  of  the  implication  of  sci- 
ence for  broader  philosophical  issues.    M  T  1:40-3.    Ms.  Parsons. 

See  also  courses  in  History  of  Science,  p.  57. 

SEMINARS 

304b  Value  Theory.  Selected  topics  in  ethics  and  aesthetics,  legal  and  political 
philosophy.  Topic  for  1976-77:  Same  as  Government  and  Philosophy 
304b. 

[330a    Xature,  Reality,  and  Cosmos.     Selected  conceptual  problems  in  metaphysics.] 

331b  Belief,  Knowledge,  and  Perception.  Selected  topics  in  the  theory  of  knowledge. 
W  7:30-9:30.     Mr.  Kiteley. 

332a  Language.  Selected  topics  in  the  semantics  and  formal  structure  of  language. 
Topic  for  1976-77:  Translation.  A  study  of  theories  of  translation  proposed 
by  translators,  philosophers,  linguists,  and  anthropologists.  Th  4-6.  Mr. 
Tymoczko. 

334b  Mind.  Selected  problems  regarding  mental  states,  acts,  their  contents,  and 
their  objects.  Topic  for  1976-77:  Action.  An  examination  of  representa- 
tive theories  of  human  action.  Can  action  theory  provide  us  with  a  deeper 
understanding  of  what  people  do  and  why?  Can  there  be  a  science  of  human 
behavior?    Th  4-6.     Mr.  Connolly. 

[335b    Philosophical  Classics.    Selected  problems  and  texts  in  the  history  of  philosophy.] 

GRADUATE 

Adviser:     Mr.  Smith. 

450,  450a,  450b    Research  and  Thesis.    May  be  taken  for  double  credit. 

451,  451a,  451b     Advanced  Studies.     By  permission  of  the  Department  for  graduates 

and  qualified  undergraduates,  e.g.,  Theory  of  Probable  Inference,  Topics  in  Log- 
ical Theory,  Philosophy  of  Language,  Contemporary  Ethics. 
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THE  MAJOR 

Adviser:     Mr.  Smith. 

Adviser  for  Study  Abroad:     Mr.  Connolly. 

Based  on  two  semester  courses  in  philosophy. 

Requirements:  Eight  semester  courses  in  philosophy,  above  the  basis  and  including 
121a  or  b,  300  and  any  two  from  Ilia  or  b,  124a,  and  124b.  Courses  in  related 
departments  may  be  included  in  the  major  program  of  eight  semester  courses  only 
with  the  approval  of  the  Department. 

An  examination  or  paper  testing  competence  in  one  of  the  following  fields  of  philoso- 
phy, the  field  to  be  chosen  in  consultation  with  the  major  adviser.  If  Field  1  is 
chosen,  some  area  will  be  selected  for  specialization,  in  accordance  with  the  stu- 
dent's interests.  Special  arrangements  will  be  made  for  examining  interdepart- 
mental majors. 

Fields:     1.  History  of  Philosophy. 

2.  Metaphysics  and  Theory  of  Knowledge. 

3.  Logic  and  Philosophy  of  Science. 

4.  Ethics,  Aesthetics,  Political  Philosophy  (choice  of  two  areas). 

HONORS 

Director:    Mr.  Kiteley. 

Based  on  two  semester  courses  from  Ilia  or  b,  124a,  124b.  In  addition,  121a  or  b 
is  required.  For  other  prerequisites  for  specific  programs,  the  Director  should  be 
consulted. 

Requirements:  a  minimum  of  eight  semester  courses  in  philosophy,  above  the  basis, 
and  two  additional  semester  courses  in  philosophy  or  in  a  related  field;  a  long 
paper  written  in  the  first  semester. 

Two  examinations:  one  on  History  of  Philosophy  (Field  1);  one  from  Fields  2,  3,  4, 
or  from  an  interdisciplinary  area  of  study. 
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professor:       Jill  K.  Conway,  ph.d.,  d.litt.,  Acting  Chair 
associate  professors:       Rita  May  Benson,  m.s.  in  h.p.e. 

Caryl  Miriam  Newhof,  m.s.  in  phy.  ed. 

fMARTHA  CLUTE,  A.M. 

assistant  professors:       Wendy  Joyce  Willett,  m.s.  in  phy.  ed. 
Donald  Steven  Siegel,  ed.d.,  Liaison 
James  H.  Johnson,  ph.d. 
instructors:       Dawn  M.  MacNutt,  m.s.  in  phy.  ed. 
Carol  L.  Alberts,  m.s.  in  phy.  ed. 
Jean  Chase,  b.s. 
Kathleen  T.  Connell,  b.s. 

A.  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  ACTIVITY  COURSES 

Activity  courses  in  sports  and  dance  are  offered  on  an  elective,  non-credit  basis. 
In  general,  classes  are  scheduled  for  two  or  three  hours  per  week  for  a  semester  or 
a  season,  but  the  overall  time  plan  is  flexible  to  permit  the  inclusion  of  workshops, 
clinics,  weekend  trips,  and  other  special  events.  Instruction  is  available  at  introduc- 
tory, intermediate,  and  advanced  levels. 

The  Athletic  Association,  which  is  open  to  all  students,  and  the  Physical  Education 
Department  sponsor  intramural  and  intercollegiate  competition  in  a  wide  variety  of 
sports.  Sports  clubs,  dance  clubs,  and  informal  recreational  events  are  also  organized 
by  this  group. 

Course  Offerings 

Students  should  consult  the  weekly  Bulletin  for  information  about  current  offerings 
and  course  registration  procedures. 

Dance  (See  Dance  Department,  page  109.) 

[Ballroom.  Basic  steps  and  rhythmic  patterns  of  the  waltz,  fox  trot,  tango,  rhumba, 
cha-cha,  Charleston,  polka,  and  jitterbug.] 

Dance  Club:    Class  for  advanced  dancers  who  wish  to  perform. 
Sports 

Adapted  Physical  Education.  A  program  of  activity  individually  designed  for  students 
unable  to  participate  in  other  Departmental  activities  due  primarily  to  medical 
reasons.    Times  arranged. 

[Backpacking.  Introduction  to  skills  which  will  enable  one  to  travel  and  live  com- 
fortably in  the  natural  environment.  Topics  include  clothing,  equipment  and  food, 
use  of  maps  and  compass,  trip  planning  and  implementation.] 

Badminton 

Beginning:     Instruction  in  basic  overhead  and  underhand  strokes,  rules,  and  ele- 
mentary singles  strategy. 
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Intermediate/ Advanced:  Rennen.ent  of  basic  techniques  and  introduction  to  ad- 
vanced skills  with  emphasis  on  singles  and  doubles  match  play  and  strategy. 

Basketball 

Squad:  Practice  of  advanced  skills  and  techniques.  Tryouts  in  the  fall  and 
practices  in  November  and  December  with  twelve  intercollegiate  games  sched- 
uled in  February  and  March. 

Canoeing.  Basic  canoeing  strokes  and  water  safety  skills.  Advanced  canoeing  skills 
and  trip  information  presented  as  time  permits.  Prerequisite:  four-length  swim 
test. 

Crew 

Beginning:     Basic  rowing  techniques.     Prerequisite:    four-length  swim  test. 

Experienced:  Rowing  with  emphasis  on  racing  stroke  and  starts.  Prerequisite: 
four-length  swim  test. 

Squad:  Advanced  rowing  techniques  and  racing  practice  and  strategy.  Tryouts 
in  the  fall.  Intercollegiate  races  in  the  fall.  Prerequisite:  four-length  swim 
test. 

Field  Hockey 

Squad:  Development  of  advanced  skills  and  knowledge  of  several  systems  of 
team  play.     Seven  intercollegiate  matches  in  October  and  November. 

First  Aid.  Red  Cross  course  in  First  Aid  and  Personal  Safety  leading  to  certifica- 
tion. 

Golf 

Beginning/ Intermediate:  Introduction  on  learning  and  development  of  the  distance 
and  directional  swings. 

High  Intermediate / Advanced:  Emphasis  on  consistency  in  distance  and  accuracy 
and  the  development  of  golf  course  strategy.    Spring  term  class. 

Gymnastics 

Beginning:  Introduction  to  basic  tumbling  stunts.  Vaulting,  trampolining,  and 
work  on  the  uneven  bars  and  balance  beam. 

Intermediate/ Advanced:  Improvement  of  competence  in  the  four  competitive 
gymnastic  events. 

Squad:  Practice  of  skills  in  the  four  competitive  gymnastic  events.  Informal 
meets  with  other  schools  and  colleges. 

Lacrosse 

Squad:  Practice  of  advanced  skills  and  game  strategies.  Tryouts  in  the  spring. 
Intercollegiate  matches  in  April  and  May. 

Riding  and  Equestrian  Studies 

Horsemanship  courses  meet  for  six  weeks,  two  or  three  times  a  week. 
Dressage  courses  meet  two  hours  per  week  for  the  semester. 
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Horsemanship  certificate  courses  meet  two  hours  per  week  for  the  semester. 
Fee  schedule  is  available  from  the  Department. 

Beginning  Horsemanship:  Leading,  mounting,  and  dismounting  the  horse.  Bal- 
anced seat  riding  form  at  the  walk,  trot,  and  first  canter  experience.  Theory 
and  practice  in  the  application  of  aids  at  the  three  gaits,  simple  turns,  and  the 
halt. 

Intermediate  I  Horsemanship:  Balanced  seat  riding  form  at  the  walk  and  trot 
through  the  practice  of  transitions  and  school  figures.  Practice  only  on  riding 
form  at  the  canter.     Introduction  to  the  jump  position. 

Intermediate  II  Horsemanship:  Balanced  seat  riding  form  with  emphasis  on  proper 
impulsion,  balance,  and  rhythm  of  the  horse  at  the  walk,  trot,  canter,  and  gallop. 
Practice  in  the  jump  position  and  riding  in  the  open  over  uneven  terrain. 

Advanced  Horsemanship:  Balanced  seat  riding  form,  work  on  individual  problems 
of  the  horse  and  rider,  application  of  riding  theories  to  training  the  green  horse 
or  reschooling  the  spoiled  horse. 

Dressage  I:  Introduction  to  dressage  riding  position,  theory,  and  schooling  dis- 
cipline through  the  execution  of  school  figures  found  in  Training  Level  Test  I. 

Dressage  II:  Practice  of  the  dressage  position  and  execution  of  school  figures 
inclusive  of  First  Level  tests.    Practice  in  riding  various  tests. 

Beginning  Horsemanship  Over  Fences:  Practice  in  the  jump  position  through  trot- 
ting rails  and  over  cavalletti. 

Intermediate  I  Horsemanship  Over  Fences:  Work  in  jump  position  over  trotting  rails, 
cavalletti,  vertical  and  spread  fences,  and  beginning  work  on  short  courses. 

Intermediate  II  Horsemanship  Over  Fences:  Practice  in  the  jump  position  over  a 
variety  of  fences,  continued  work  on  jumping  courses  both  stadium  and  X- 
country  types. 

Advanced  Horsemanship  Over  Fences:  Practice  over  a  variety  of  fences  to  refine 
position  and  control  of  the  horse.  Practice  solving  problems  encountered  in 
riding  stadium,  hunter  and  X-country  courses.  Some  opportunity  for  schooling 
horses. 

Horsemanship  Certificate:  On  satisfactory  completion  of  the  following  four  courses, 
a  Horsemanship  Certificate  is  awarded: 

Stable  Management:  Lectures  and  practice  in  the  care  of  the  horse  and  his 
equipment,  care  of  the  stable  and  related  equipment,  personnel  management, 
stable  architecture,  and  stable  finances. 

Equine  Health:  Lecture  and  observations  in  preventive  medicine,  care  of  the 
sick  horse,  common  ailments  and  lamenesses,  conformation,  nutrition,  and 
first  aid. 

Teaching  Methods:  Lectures  in  the  physical  limitations  and  psychology  of  the 
horse  and  rider,  course  content,  teaching  methods,  and  program  management. 
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Practice  in  the  use  of  the  voice  and  language  and  in  elementary  teaching 
skills. 

Practice   Teaching:     Observations,  assisting,  and   practice   teaching   in  Smith 
College  riding  classes.     Seminars  in  methodology  and  special  problems. 

Sailing.  Introduction  to  basic  sailing  skills  and  the  theory  of  sailing  and  racing. 
Prerequisite:    four-length  swim  test. 

Squad:    Advanced  sailing  techniques,  racing  rules,  and  strategy.    Intercollegiate 
schedule  in  fall  and  spring. 

Skiing 

Alpine.     Instruction  in  American  Technique  G.L.M.   Method  for  all  ability 
levels.     Classes  at  ski  area.     Rental  equipment  available. 

Cross  Country 

Beginning:    Basic  touring  skills  and  participation  in  short  tours. 

Experienced:     Refinement  of  basic  touring  skills  and  instruction  in  more  ad- 
vanced techniques.    Emphasis  on  touring. 

Slimnastics.  A  fitness  program  designed  to  stimulate  continued  physical  activity 
and  interest  in  personal  health.  Topics  include  exercise  principles,  movement 
mechanics,  weight  control,  and  physiological  responses  to  vigorous  activity. 

Soccer  Squad.  Emphasis  on  advanced  skills  and  types  of  team  play.  Informal  games 
with  other  schools  and  colleges. 

Softball  Squad.  Refinement  of  advanced  skills  and  game  strategy.  Tryouts  in 
March.     Intercollegiate  games  in  April  and  May. 

Squash 

Beginning:     Introduction  to  basic  stroke,  game  strategy,  and  rules. 

Intermediate :     Improvement  of  stroke  technique  and  introduction  to  more  ad- 
vanced shots. 

Advanced:     Stroke  refinement  with  emphasis  on  game  play. 

Squad:     Practice  of  advanced  skills  and  techniques  and  game  play  strategy  to 
prepare  for  participation  in  intercollegiate  matches  in  February  and  March. 

Swimming 

Beginning:  Instruction  in  basic  swimming  skills  with  emphasis  on  techniques  re- 
quired to  pass  the  swimming  test  for  boating. 

Intermediate:     Instruction  in  front  and  back  crawls,  side  and  breast  strokes,  and 
elementary  diving.     Work  on  development  of  endurance. 

Synchronized:     Instruction  in  basic  synchronized  swimming  skills,  adaptation  of 
strokes  to  music,  and  execution  of  stunts. 

Advanced  Senior  Life  Saving:     Red  Cross  course  leading  to  certification. 
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Water  Safety  Instructors  Course:  Course  leading  to  Red  Cross  certification.  In- 
struction in  techniques,  theory,  and  teaching  methods  in  swimming  and  life  sav- 
ing courses.  Prerequisites:  current  ARC  advanced  life  saving  certificate  and 
advanced  skill  in  swimming. 

"Lifeguards"  (Synchronized  Swimming  Club):  Instruction  in  strokes  and  advanced 
skills  as  adapted  to  synchronized  swimming.  Tryouts  in  October  and  April. 
Workshops  in  fall  and  spring.  Synchronized  swimming  shows  March,  parents' 
and  graduation  weekends. 

Squad:  Instruction  in  competitive  strokes,  starts,  turns,  and  timing.  Tryouts  in 
September.     Intercollegiate  meets  during  first  semester. 

Tennis 
Beginning:     Introduction  of  the  three  basic  strokes:     forehand,  backhand,  and 
serve  and  rules  of  the  game. 

Intermediate:  Refinement  of  basic  ground  strokes  and  serve.  Introduction  of 
half  volley,  volley,  overhead  strokes,  and  lobs  as  a  lead  into  doubles  play  and 
strategy. 

Advanced:  Introduction  of  topspin  and  slices.  Emphasis  on  doubles  play  and 
strategy  with  some  singles  strategy. 

Squad:  Emphasis  on  advanced  skills  and  doubles  and  singles  strategy.  Tryouts 
in  September  and  March.     Fall  and  spring  intercollegiate  matches. 

Track  and  Field.     Instruction  in  basic  track  events:    sprints,  hurdles,  and  distance 
runs  and  in  field  events:    discus,  shot,  high  jump,  and  running  long  jump. 

Volleyball 
Squad:     Practice  of  advanced  skills  and  techniques.    Tryouts  in  September  with 
intercollegiate  games  in  October  and  November. 

A  fee  is  charged  for  badminton,  golf,  sailing,  skiing,  squash,  and  tennis.  The  riding 
fee  covers  the  rental  of  horses. 

B.  GRADUATE  COURSES  IN  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

[400a  or  b  Adapted  Physical  Education.  Study  of  the  preventive  and  corrective  phase 
of  physical  education  and  of  physical  conditions  requiring  exercise  adapta- 
tions.    Hours  to  be  arranged.] 

[405a,  405b  The  Teaching  of  Physical  Education  Activities.  Curriculum  materials  for 
the  teaching  of  adapted  physical  education,  dance,  and  sports.  Supervised 
teaching.  Lectures  and  practice.  Required  in  the  first  year  of  students 
enrolled  in  the  two-year  graduate  course.  Open  to  undergraduates  by  per- 
mission of  the  Chair  of  the  Department.  Prerequisite  for  405b  405a.  Hours 
to  be  arranged.     Members  of  the  Department.] 

410a  The  Anatomy  of  Movement.  Kinesiology,  an  analytical  study  of  human  motor 
activity.  Two  lectures  and  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Prerequisites:  Bio- 
logical Science  132a  and  permission  of  the  Chair  of  the  Department.  Hours 
to  be  arranged. 
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415b  The  Physiology  of  Movement.  Physiology  applied  to  human  motor  activity.  Two 
lectures  and  three  hours  oflaboratory.  Prerequisites:  Biological  Science  132a 
and  permission  of  the  Chair  of  the  Department.     Hours  to  be  arranged. 

420a,  420b  Special  Studies.  In  adapted  physical  education,  administration,  current 
problems,  dance,  recreation,  or  other  approved  topics.  Hours  scheduled 
individually.     Members  of  the  Department. 

[425a,  425b  The  Teaching  of  Physical  Education  Activities.  Theory  and  practice.  Con- 
tinuation of  405a,  405b,  offering  opportunity  to  specialize  in  the  teaching  of 
adapted  physical  education,  dance,  or  sports.  Required  of  candidates  for 
the  Master's  degree.     Hours  to  be  arranged.     Members  of  the  Department.] 

[430a  Evaluation  of  Physical  Education.  Quantitative  and  qualitative  evaluation  of 
physical  education  including  testing  and  statistical  methods.  Hours  to  be 
arranged.] 

[435b    Evaluation  of  Physical  Education.    Continuation  of  430a.    Hours  to  be  arranged.] 

[440a  or  440b  Seminar  in  Administration  of  Physical  Education  and  Recreation.  The  or- 
ganization and  administration  of  school  and  camp  programs  of  physical  ed- 
ucation and  recreation;  the  teaching  and  supervision  of  safety  education. 
Hours  to  be  arranged.] 

[445a  Research  in  Physical  Education.  Critical  survey  of  literature,  study  of  research 
design  and  techniques,  and  practice  in  preparation  of  research  reports.  Re- 
quired of  candidates  for  the  Master's  degree.    Hours  to  be  arranged.] 

450,  450a,  450b  Thesis.  One  semester  required  of  Master's  degree  candidates.  Two 
semesters  optional.     Hours  to  be  arranged.     Mr.  Siegel. 

[455a  or  455b     History  and  Principles  of  Physical  Education.     Hours  to  be  arranged.] 

[460a  or  460b  Supervised  Teaching  in  Physical  Education.  Individually  arranged.  Mr. 
Siegel.] 
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professor:       Jess  J.  Josephs,  ph. d. 
associate  professors:       Melvin  Sanford  Steinberg,  ph.d.,  Chair 
*\\  illiam  Bruce  Hawkins,  ph.d. 
assistant  professor:       Elizabeth  Spencer  Ivey.  ph.d. 


Students  planning  to  major  in  physics  are  advised  to  elect  both  115  and  a  course 
in  mathematics  in  the  freshman  year. 

[104b  Energy  and  Electricity.  Topics  include  energy  transfer,  storage,  and  consump- 
tion; fuels,  solar  heating  and  solar  batteries,  hydroelectric  power.  Primarily 
a  laboratory  -  discussion  course  with  concepts  derived  from  construction  of 
electric  circuits.  Not  intended  for  science  majors.  No  prerequisite.  Offered 
in  odd-numbered  years.    W  Th  F  12,  Th  11.     Mr.  Steinberg.] 

115a  General  Physics.  The  concepts  and  relations  describing  lenses,  electric  circuits 
and  mechanical  energy.  Prerequisite:  one  year  of  introductory  calculus, 
which  may  be  taken  concurrently.  Four  class  hours  and  one  three-hour  lab- 
oratory. Class  M  T  8:40-9:50,  W  9;  lab.  Th  2-5;  or  class  W  8,  Th  F  8:40- 
9:50;  lab.  T  2-5;  or  class  W  Th  F  10,  F  11;  lab.  M  2-5.  Members  of  the 
Department. 

115b  General  Physics.  Motion  of  objects,  heat,  electromagnetism,  and  waves.  Pre- 
requisite: 115a.  Class  M  T  8:40-9:50,  W  9,  lab.  Th  2-5;  or  class  W  8,  Th 
F  8:40-9:50,  lab.  T  2-5;  or  class  W  Th  F  10,  F  11,  lab.  2-5.  Members  of  the 
Department. 

130b  Inquiry  Physics  for  Elementary  and  Preschool  Teachers.  Experimental  study  of 
simple  physical  systems,  designed  to  involve  students  in  inquiry  activities  at 
their  own  level  and  to  suggest  resources  for  use  with  children.  Survey  of 
existing  elementary  school  science  programs.  No  prerequisite.  Offered  in 
even-numbered  years.     W  Th  F  12,  Th  11.     Mr.  Steinberg. 

214b  Electricity  and  Magnetism.  Electric  and  magnetic  fields.  Laboratory  work 
with  electric  circuits  and  electron  physics.  Four  hours  of  lecture  and  labora- 
tory, plus  occasional  labs  to  be  arranged.  Prerequisite:  1 15  or  the  equivalent. 
W  F  12,  Th  11-12:50.    Mr.  Josephs. 

220a  Mechanics  I.  Newtonian  dynamics  of  particles  and  rigid  bodies,  relativistic 
mechanics.     Prerequisite:     115.     W  8,  Th  F  8:40-9:50.     Mr.  Steinberg. 

222a  Modern  Physics  I.  The  special  theory  of  relativity;  particle  and  wave  models 
of  matter  and  radiation;  atomic  structure;  an  introduction  to  certain  ele- 
mentary concepts  and  methods  of  quantum  mechanics  useful  in  the  study 
of  atomic  structure.  Prerequisite:  115.  Three  lectures  and  an  occasional 
three-hour  laboratory.  Lee.  M  12,  T  11-12:50,  W  11;  lab.  T  2-5.  Mrs. 
Ivey. 
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224a  Electronics.  A  semester  of  experiments  in  electronics,  with  emphasis  on  inte- 
grated circuits,  leading  to  some  independent  work.  Prerequisite:  214a,  or 
by  permission  of  the  instructor.  Offered  in  even-numbered  years.  Th  F 
2-5.     Mr.  Josephs. 

226b  Musical  Sound.  The  production  of  musical  sound,  psychological  and  physical 
aspects  of  musical  hearing,  pitch,  loudness,  and  timbre.  The  voice,  instru- 
ments of  the  orchestra,  synthesized  and  electronic  musical  sound,  acoustics 
of  rooms  and  auditoria,  and  the  recording  and  reproduction  of  sound.  De- 
signed for  students  with  an  interest  in  music.  May  be  part  of  a  physics  major 
with  the  addition  of  a  special  project.  Lecture-demonstration;  one  two-hour 
laboratory  experiment  every  other  week.    W  F  12,  Th  11-12:50.     Mrs.  Ivey. 

236b  Light.  Reflection  and  refraction  of  light.  Interference,  diffraction,  and  po- 
larization of  light.  The  electromagnetic  character  of  light.  Prerequisite: 
115.     Lee.  Th  F  8:40-9:50;  lab.  F  2-5.     Mr.  Hawkins. 

301a,  301b  Special  Studies.  By  permission  of  the  Department  for  students  who  have 
had  at  least  four  semester  courses  in  intermediate  physics. 

311a,  311b  The  Teaching  of  Physics.  A  one-  or  two-semester  course  for  prospective 
teachers  of  secondary  school  physics.  By  permission  of  the  Department. 
Hours  to  be  arranged.     Members  of  the  Department. 

[320b  Mechanics  II.  Lagrangian  and  Hamiltonian  methods,  dynamics  of  waves. 
Prerequisites:  220a  and  Mathematics  222a.  Offered  in  odd-numbered  years. 
M  10-11:50,  T  10.] 

[321a,  321b  Advanced  Laboratory.  Selected  experiments  in  atomic,  nuclear,  and 
solid  state  physics.     Prerequisites:    222a  and  224a.     T  Th  2-5.] 

322b  Modern  Physics  II.  Continuation  of  the  study  of  atomic  structure;  molecular 
spectra;  nuclear  physics;  elementary  particles;  the  solid  state.  Prerequisites: 
214b,  222a,  and  Mathematics  202a  or  b.  Three  lectures  and  one  three-hour 
laboratory.  Offered  in  even-numbered  years.  M  10-11:00,  T  10;  lab.  Th 
2-5.     Mr.  Hawkins. 

[334a  Electromagnetic  Theory.  The  laws  of  electricity  and  magnetism;  introduction 
to  Maxwell's  equations;  electromagnetic  waves.  Prerequisite:  214a  and 
Mathematics  202a  or  b.    W  Th  F  12,  Th  1 1.     Mr.  Steinberg.] 

340a  Introduction  to  Quantum  Mechanics.  The  formal  structure  of  nonrelativistic 
quantum  mechanics,  with  solution  of  some  simple  problems  and  an  intro- 
duction to  approximation  methods.  Prerequisite:  220a  or  permission  of  the 
instructor.     M  T  8:40-9:50,  W  9.     Mr.  Steinberg. 

348b  Thermophysics.  Statistical  mechanics,  kinetic  theory  of  gases,  introduction  to 
thermodynamics.  Prerequisites:  220a,  222a,  and  Mathematics  202a  or  b. 
T  Th  3:30-5.    Mr.  Moore  (Mount  Holyoke). 
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See  also  courses  in  the  History  of  Science,  p.  57. 
Adviser  for  secondary  school  teaching:    Mr.  Steinberg. 

GRADUATE 

Adviser:     Mr.  Josephs. 

450,  450a,  450b  Research  and  Thesis.    May  be  taken  for  double  credit. 

451a,  451b  Advanced  Studies.  Topics  selected  from  the  classical  fields  of  mechanics, 
electrodynamics,  optics,  statistical  mechanics;  or  from  the  modern  fields  of 
special  relativity,  atomic  structure,  nuclear  structure,  the  solid  state. 

452a,  452b  Selected  problems  assigned  for  investigation,  experimental  work,  and 
discussion. 

THE  MAJOR 

Advisers:     Mrs.  Ivey,  Mr.  Steinberg. 

Adviser  for  Study  Abroad:     Mr.  Steinberg. 

Requirements:  Eight  semester  courses,  above  the  basis,  including:  214b,  220a 
222a,  and  one  of  the  following  mathematics  courses:  200b,  201a,  202a  or  b,  or 
222a.  Two  of  the  eight  courses  may  be  advanced  courses  in  closely  allied  depart- 
ments. 

An  examination  in  General  Classical  and  Modern  Physics,  or  a  project. 

Students  planning  graduate  study  in  physics  are  advised  to  include  most  of  the  fol- 
lowing in  their  program:    Physics  320a,  322b,  334a,  and  340a. 

Recommended  courses:     Chemistry  102a  and  b;  Mathematics  204b. 

Each  student  is  expected  to  participate  in  a  journal  club  during  the  first  semester  of 
the  senior  year.  Students  are  advised  to  acquire  facility  in  computer  programming, 
and  with  machine-shop  equipment.  A  non-credit  shop  course  will  be  offered  dur- 
ing the  January  Interterm. 

HONORS 

Director:    Mr.  Josephs. 

Basis:    Same  as  that  for  the  major. 

Required  Courses:  Same  as  for  the  major  plus  an  honors  project  and  paper  equiva- 
lent to  two  semester  courses.    An  oral  defense  of  the  honors  thesis. 


PRE-MEDICAL  AND  PRE-HEALTH  PROFESSIONAL  PROGRAMS 

See  p.  96. 
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professors:       Dilman  John  Doland,  ph.d. 

Barbara  Stewart  Musgrave,  ph.d. 

fRoBERT  TEGHTSOONIAN,  PH.D. 

associate  professors:      j.  dledrick  s.noek,  ph.d. 

**Frances  Cooper  Volkmann,  ph.d. 
Peter  Benedict  Pufall,  ph.d.,  Chair 
Donald  Baldwin  Reutener,  Jr.,  ph.d. 
Joel  Stanley  Bergman,  ph.d. 
assistant  professors:       Barry  Neil  Leon,  ph.d. 

**Jacq_uelyn\e  E.  Parsons,  ph.d. 
Elaine  Bowler  Reid,  ph.d. 
Fletcher  Blanchard,  ph.d. 
instructor:       Leanna  Stand  ish,  b.a. 
research  associates:      Jean  Carl  Cohen,  ph.d. 

Martha  Teghtsoontan,  ph.d. 
assistant:       Claire  P.  Mansur,  a.b. 

Unless  otherwise  indicated,  101a  or  b  is  prerequisite  for  every  further  course. 

A.  GENERAL  PSYCHOLOGY 

101a  Introduction  to  General  Psychology.  A  survey  with  emphasis  on  fundamental 
principles  of  human  behavior  and  personality.  Two  lectures  and  one  two- 
hour  demonstration.  W  F  9,  Th  9-10:50;  W  F  10,  Th  9-10:50;  W  F  12, 
Th  11-12:50;  W  F  2,  Th  11-12:50;  M  12,  T  11-12:50,  W  11;  M  W  2,  T  11- 
12:50;  M  W  2,  T  2-4;  M  W  3,  T  2-4.  Members  of  the  Department.  Mr. 
Leon,  Director. 

101b  A  repetition  of  content  of  101a.  Self-paced  instruction.  Independent  study 
and  a  sequence  of  unit  tests  (both  oral  and  written).  M  10-11:50,  T  10, 
W  8;  M  12,  T  11-12:50,  W  11;  W  Th  10,  F  10-11:50;  W  12,  Th  11-12:50, 
F  12.     Members  of  the  Department.     Mr.  Doland,  Director. 

102a  Introduction  to  Experimental  Psychology.  Application  of  the  experimental  method 
to  problems  in  psychology.  Basic  experiments  in  human  perception,  and 
learning;  operant  conditioning  of  infra-human  organisms.  Two  two-hour 
laboratory  periods.  M  W  11-12:50;  M  W  2-3:50;  T  Th  11-12:50.  Ms. 
Parsons,  Director. 

102b  A  repetition  of  102a.  Two  two-hour  laboratory  periods.  M  W  9-10:50;  T 
Th  9-10:50;  M  W  2-3:50;  T  Th  2-3:50;  M  W  11-12:50;  T  Th  11-12:50. 
Members  of  the  Department.     Mr.  Reutener,  Director. 

201a.  Statistical  Methods  in  Psychology.  Elementary  descriptive  and  inferential  sta- 
tistics as  applied  to  psychological  problems.  Enrollment  limited  to  thirty 
students.    W  Th  10,  F  10-11:50.    Ms.  Reid. 

207b  A  repetition  of  207a.  Enrollment  limited  to  thirty  students.  Th  F  8:40- 
9:50.    Mr.  Pufall. 
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209a  Theories  and  Systems  in  Psychology.  Consideration  of  problems  in  psychology 
including  their  historical  background,  theoretical  and  systematic  approaches, 
and  contemporary  formulations.     W  F  1:40-3.     Ms.  Volkmann. 

B.  FOUNDATIONS  OF  BEHAVIOR 

210a  Motivation.  A  consideration  of  four  major  ideas  concerning  motivational  pro- 
cesses. Motivation  as  instinct,  drive,  a  correlate  of  reinforcement,  and  as 
incentive  stimulation.  Historical  roots  of  current  developments,  contempor- 
ary human  and  animal  research,  and  fundamental  problems  related  to  each 
of  the  ideas  will  be  emphasized.     W  12,  Th  11-12:50,  F  12.     Mr.  Reutener. 

212a  Physiological  Psychology.  The  neural  foundations  of  human  and  animal  be- 
havior. Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  sensory  and  motor  systems,  and  on  the 
physiological  bases  of  emotion,  motivation,  and  learning.  Prerequisite:  102a 
or  b.  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Enrollment  limited  to  twelve  students. 
Lee.  W  10,  F  10-12,  lab.  Th  10-1;  lee.  W  10,  Th  9-11,  lab.  F  9-12.  Ms. 
Volkmann  and  Ms.  Standish. 

214b  Comparative  Psychology.  Study  and  comparison  of  animal  behavior  with 
emphasis  on  the  processes  and  mechanisms  of  discrimination,  motivation, 
and  modifiability  of  behavior  in  lower  animals  as  related  to  the  understanding 
of  these  in  man.  Prerequisite:  102a  or  b  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  En- 
rollment limited  to  twelve  students.  Lee.  and  lab.  M  2-4:50,  T  2,  W  3. 
Mr.  Reutener. 

216b  Perception.  Directed  reading,  discussion,  and  research  on  topics  in  perception, 
selected  from:  perceptual  illusions;  the  interactions  among  sight,  touch,  and 
other  senses;  the  perception  of  space;  size  and  distance  perception  in  children; 
the  role  of  learning  in  perception.  Prerequisite:  102a  or  b.  Enrollment 
limited  to  sixteen  students.  To  be  offered  in  1977-78.  Lee.  and  lab.  W  Th 
2-3:50.     Mr.  Teghtsoonian.] 

218a  Human  Learning.  The  study  of  conditions  influencing  the  processes  of  learning 
and  memory;  explanations  of  these  processes  in  terms  of  current  theories  of 
learning.  Research  focuses  on  basic  learning  processes  as  they  occur  in 
classroom  as  well  as  laboratory  situations,  with  children  as  well  as  college 
students  and  older  persons.  Prerequisite:  102a  or  b.  Enrollment  limited 
to  sixteen  students.     Lee.  and  lab.     T  3-4:50,  W  3.     Ms.  Musgrave. 

220b  Psychology  of  Language.  A  psychological  interpretation  of  language  based  on 
empirical  research.  Topics  include  the  role  of  grammar  in  thinking,  indices 
of  literary  style,  word  association  phenomena,  meaning  and  metaphor, 
communication  theories.     T  3-4:50,  W  3.     Ms.  Musgrave. 

224a  Functional  Analysis  of  Behavior.  A  systematic  examination  of  behavior  theory 
and  experimentation  relevant  to  current  procedures  for  the  establishment, 
maintenance,  and  modification  of  complex  human  behavior.  The  dynamics 
of  behavior  are  considered  from  the  viewpoint  of  learning  theory.    While  the 
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emphasis  is  distinctly  on  a  functional  analysis  of  human  behavior,  empirical 
research  with  animals  will  be  considered  as  it  relates  to  theoretical  issues. 
Observation  and  directed  laboratory  projects.  Prerequisite:  102a  or  b,  or 
permission  of  the  instructor.  Lee.  and  lab.  M  12,  T  11-12:50,  W  11.  Ms. 
Reid. 

[312a  Seminar  in  Contemporary  Behavior  Theory.  A  study  of  those  points  of  view 
which  emphasize  the  importance  of  behavior  as  the  principal  subject  mat- 
ter of  psychology.  Following  a  review  of  the  origins  and  development  of 
this  approach,  the  principal  topic  is  a  study  of  the  work  and  influence  of 
B.  F.  Skinner.  Both  laboratory  principles  and  practical  applications  are 
considered.     To  be  offered  in  1977-78.     Th  7:30.     Mr.  Teghtsoonian.] 

314a  Seminar  in  Foundations  of  Behavior.  In-depth  study  of  topics  selected  from  one 
or  more  of  the  following  areas:  physiological  and  comparative  psychology, 
perception  and  psychophysics,  language  and  conceptual  processes.  Topic  for 
1976-77:  The  Development  of  Memory:  Birth  to  Old  Age.  Th  7:30.  Mr. 
Reutener. 

316b  Seminar  in  Biopsychology.  Advanced  study  of  selected  brain-behavior  relations. 
May  include  lecture-discussions  and  seminars;  also  laboratory  work  or  field 
trips  where  appropriate.  Prerequisite:  212a,  214b,  or  permission  of  the  in- 
structor.   Topic  for  1976-77:   To  be  announced.    M  7:30. 

391a,  b  Motor  Learning.  Same  as  Education  and  Psychology  391a,  b.  See  Inter- 
and  Extra-Departmental  Course  Offerings,  p.  56. 

C.  DEVELOPMENTAL  AND  CHILD  PSYCHOLOGY 

Director  of  the  Child  Study  Committee:     Ms.  Parsons. 

233a  Child  Psychology.  Study  of  the  theory  and  principles  of  the  development  of 
the  child  from  birth  to  puberty.  Survey  of  related  research.  M  T  W  9. 
Ms.  Parsons. 

233b     A  repetition  of  233a.     W  Th  F  12.     Mr.  Pufall. 

235b  Experimental  Study  of  the  Behavior  of  Children.  An  introduction  to  research  tech- 
niques and  an  exploration  of  selected  current  research  problems  concerning 
children's  behavior.  Prerequisite:  102a  or  b.  Enrollment  limited  to  sixteen 
students.  Lee.  and  lab.  M  T  W  9,  plus  one  additional  hour  chosen  from  the 
following:    M  10,  T  10,  Th  9,  Th  10. 

237a  Educational  Psychology.  The  educational  process  considered  from  the  point 
of  view  of  psychology.  The  application  of  psychological  principles  of  develop- 
ment, motivation,  and  learning  to  contemporary  educational  problems. 
M  T  12,  W  11,  T  11  at  the  option  of  the  instructor.  No  prerequisite.  Ms. 
Musgrave. 

241b     Psychology  of  Adolescence.    Problems  of  role  and  identity  will  be  discussed  in  re- 
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lation  to  adolescents'  needs  for  acceptance,  autonomy,  and  intimacy.     Th  F 
8:40-9:50.     Mr.  Snoek. 

333a  Seminar  in  Child  Psychology.  The  development  of  forms  of  representation 
through  the  study  of  children's  art,  semantic  structures,  and  imagery.  The 
role  of  cognitive  and  perceptual  mechanisms,  as  well  as  cultural  experiences 
will  be  explored  in  an  attempt  to  understand  apparent  universals  and  indi- 
vidual differences.     Prerequisite:    233a  or  b.    W  7:30.     Mr.  Pufall. 

335a  Seminar  in  the  Clinical  Study  of  Children.  Clinical  approaches  to  the  understand- 
ing and  treatment  of  the  individual  child.  Areas  include  emotional  problems 
of  the  normal  child  as  well  as  serious  psychopathology;  evaluative  and  thera- 
peutic procedures  utilized  with  children.  Some  observation  in  a  clinical 
setting.  Prerequisite:  at  least  one  of  the  following,  233a  or  b,  250a  or  b,  or 
254a.     M  3-4:50.    Mr.  Doland. 

335b     A  repetition  of  335a.     Th  7:30.     Ms.  Reid. 

D.  PERSONALITY  AND  CLINICAL  PSYCHOLOGY 

250b  Psychology  of  Personality.  The  study  of  the  origin,  development,  structure,  and 
dynamics  of  personality  from  a  variety  of  theoretical  perspectives.  Theories 
considered  will  include  those  of  Freud,  Jung,  Erikson,  Allport,  Maslow,  and 
Rogers.    M  12,  T  11-12:50,  W  11  at  the  option  of  the  instructor.    Mr.  Leon. 

252a  Abnormal  Psychology.  A  study  of  neuroses,  psychoses,  and  other  personality 
disorders.  Recent  clinical  and  experimental  findings  will  be  stressed, 
particularly  as  they  relate  to  major  conceptions  of  mental  illness.  M  T 
1:40-2:50.    Mr.  Doland. 

254a  Clinical  Psychology.  A  survey  of  methods  and  procedures  used  in  a  clinical 
setting  including  appraisal  of  capacity,  means  of  modifying  behavior,  and 
theories  of  psychotherapy.  Weekly  practicum  experience  in  a  community 
mental  health  setting.  Prerequisite:  250b  or  252a  and  permission  of  the  in- 
structor. Enrollment  limited  to  twenty-four  students.  M  10-11:50,  T  10. 
Mr.  Bergman. 

255b  Personality  Assessment  and  Research.  An  introduction  to  the  theory  and  tech- 
niques of  personality  measurement  and  experimentation.  Topics  will  include 
the  mechanics  of  personality  and  the  prediction  of  behavior.  Prerequisite: 
102a  or  b  or  permission  of  the  instructor.    W  Th  2-3:50.    Mr.  Leon. 

256b  Intelligence  Testing  in  Clinical  Practice.  Supervised  practice  in  administering, 
scoring,  and  interpreting  tests  of  intelligence.  Weekly  practicum  experience 
in  testing  and  working  with  different  populations  of  individuals  varying  in 
intellectual  capacity.  Prerequisites:  102a  or  b.  M  10-11:50,  T  10.  Mr. 
Bergman. 

350a  Seminar  in  Personality.  Intensive  investigation  of  current  theoretical  and  re- 
search issues  in  the  field.  Topics  for  1976-77:  Biological  basis  of  personality, 
and  cross-situational  consistency  of  behavior.  Prerequisite:  250a  or  b,  or 
permission  of  the  instructor.     Th  7:30.     Mr.  Leon. 
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352b  Seminar  in  Advanced  Abnormal  Psychology.  Selected  topics  related  to  concurrent 
practicum  experience.     M  3-4:50.     Mr.  Doland. 

354b  Seminar  in  Psychodynamic  Theory.  Open  to  students  who  have  had  250b  or 
254a.     M  7:30.     Mr.  Bergman. 

E.  SOCIAL  PSYCHOLOGY 

270a  Social  Psychology.  The  study  of  social  behavior  considered  from  a  psychological 
point  of  view.  Topics  include:  attitude  acquisition  and  change,  small  group 
processes,  interpersonal  attraction,  prosocial  behavior,  and  deviant  behavior. 
Emphasis  placed  on  representative  research  findings  and  theory.  VV  Th  F 
10,  F  11.    Mr.  Blanchard. 

272a  Experimental  Study  of  Social  Behavior.  An  introduction  to  methods  of  inquiry 
in  social  psychology  with  emphasis  on  both  experimental  and  survey  ap- 
proaches to  research.  Topics  will  include:  sources  of  internal  and  external 
validity  in  experimental  design,  sampling,  incidence  estimation,  and  ethics. 
Prerequisite:  102a  or  b,  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Enrollment  limited 
to  sixteen  students.    Lee.  and  lab.    VV  F  1:40-2:50.     Mr.  Blanchard. 

274b  Psychology  of  Attitudes  and  Opinions.  The  course  will  consider  the  formation 
and  change  of  beliefs,  attitudes  and  values  as  a  function  of  personal  experi- 
ence, interpersonal  influence,  and  mass  communications.  VV  Th  F  10.  Mr. 
Snoek. 

276b  Psychology  of  Sex  Roles.  Exploration  of  the  behavioral  similarities,  differences, 
and  relationships  between  males  and  females.  Topics  include:  sex  role  be- 
havior and  stereotypes,  comparative  animal  behavior,  sex  role  development, 
cross-cultural  findings,  psychological  and  behavioral  differences,  sexism, 
sexual  behavior,  and  psychological  aspects  of  population  growth.  Open  to 
upperclassmen  or  by  permission  of  the  instructor.     M  T  W  2. 

336a     Seminar  on  Women.    Same  as  Sociology  336a. 

370b  Seminar  in  Social  Psychology.  Consideration  of  the  causes  and  correlates  of 
child  abuse  and  youthful  runaway  behavior.  Several  systematic  explanations 
drawn  from  both  psychological  and  sociological  theory  will  be  evaluated  with 
regard  to  the  existing  empirical  evidence  concerning  each  of  these  topics. 
The  seminar  will  focus  upon  implications  for  prevention.  The  clinical  treat- 
ment or  the  rehabilitation  of  persons  engaging  in  these  behaviors  will  not  be 
considered.     W  7:30.     Mr.  Blanchard. 

372a  Seminar  in  Group  Process.  Consideration  of  major  issues  in  the  study  of  small 
group  functioning  and  development.     M  7:30.     Mr.  Snoek. 


301a,  301b     Special  Studies.     By  permission  of  the  Department  for  qualified  junior 
and  senior  majors. 
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NEUROSCIENCE 

Students  interested  in  neuroscience  are  urged  to  major  in  either  biological  sciences 
or  psychology.  These  students  should  consult  Ms.  Olivo  (The  Biological  Sciences), 
Mr.  Olivo  (The  Biological  Sciences),  Ms.  Powell  (The  Biological  Sciences),  Mr. 
Reutener  (Psychology),  or  Ms.  Volkmann  (Psychology)  early  in  their  college  careers. 
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GRADUATE 

Adviser:     Mr.  Snoek. 

450a,  450b  Seminar  in  Current  Psychological  Problems. 

451a,  451b   Advanced  Studies.    In  any  of  the  following  areas:  Perception,  Learning,  Per- 
sonality, Psychophysiology,  Developmental,  Social,  or  Clinical  Psychology. 

452a,  452b     Research  and  Thesis.      May  be  taken  for  double  credit. 

THE  MAJOR 

Advisers:     Members  of  the  Department. 

Adviser  for  Study  Abroad:     Mr.  Doland. 

Based  on  101a  or  b  and  102a  or  b.  A  student  exempted  from  101  need  take  only 
102a  or  b. 

Requirements:  eight  semester  courses,  in  addition  to  the  basis,  consisting  of:  (1)  six 
courses  in  psychology,  and  (2)  two  additional  courses  in  psychology  or  appropriate 
courses  in  other  departments.     Either  207a  or  207b  is  strongly  recommended. 

A  paper  or  a  written  report  of  a  project  will  be  required  of  each  major,  normally  in 
the  senior  year. 

Students  planning  careers  in  academic  or  professional  psychology,  social  work,  per- 
sonnel work  involving  guidance  or  counseling,  psychological  research,  or  para- 
professional  occupations  in  mental  health  settings  or  special  education  programs 
should  consult  their  major  advisers  regarding  desirable  sequencing  of  courses. 

Majors  may  spend  the  junior  year  abroad  if  they  meet  the  College  requirements. 
Students  considering  this  plan  should  consult  a  major  adviser  during  the  fresh- 
man or  sophomore  years. 

HONORS 

Director:     Ms.  Parsons,  first  semester. 

Basis:     101a  or  b,  102a  or  b,  and  one  other  semester  course. 

Requirements:  a  total  of  ten  semester  courses,  including  the  basis,  of  which  eight 
are  to  be  in  psychology  and  the  other  two  in  psychology  or  appropriate  courses 
in  related  departments.  Further  requirements  include  the  following:  a  thesis 
equivalent  in  credit  to  either  one  or  two  semester  courses;  special  honors  examina- 
tions. It  is  recommended  that,  prior  to  the  senior  year,  students  elect  207,  and 
a  laboratory  course  or  seminar  in  the  area  of  the  thesis  topic. 
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professors:  **Richard  Preston  Unsworth,  th.m.,  l.h.d.,  s.t.d.  (hon.) 
*Sten  Harold  Stenson,  ph.d. 
Bruce  Theodore  Dahlberg,  b.d.,  ph.d.,  Chair 
Jochanan  H.  A.  Wijnhoven,  ph.d. 
|Taitetsu  Unno,  ph.d. 
Robert  Mitchell  Haddad,  ph.d. 
associate  professors:       Thomas  Sieger  Derr,  Jr.,  b.d.,  ph.d. 
D.  Dennis  Hudson,  ph.d. 
Karl  Paul  Dgnfried,  dr.  theol. 
assistant  professor:       Jean  M.  Higgins,  ph.d. 
ada  howe  kent 

lecturer:       Marylin  Martin  Rhie,  ph.d. 


Colloquia  are  primarily  reading  and  discussion  courses  limited  to  twenty-five  stu- 
dents. 

INTRODUCTORY  COURSES 

101a  Religion  as  a  Human  Experience.  Contemporary  interpretations  of  religion  by 
its  exponents  and  critics.  Philosophical,  theological,  psychological,  phenom- 
enological,  and  other  approaches.  Readings  from  Kierkegaard,  Tillich, 
Eliade,  Jung,  and  others.  Lecture  followed  by  faculty-student  colloquium 
Th  11-12:50.  One-hour  discussion  sections  T  11,  12;  W  12,  2  (choose  one). 
Members  of  the  Department.     Ms.  Higgins,  Director. 

102a  Religious  Studies  {colloquium) .  Topic  for  1976-77:  Mysticism.  Th  4-6.  Mr. 
Wijnhoven. 

103b  Western  Religious  Traditions.  Classical  and  contemporary  interpretations  by 
Jews,  Roman  Catholics,  Eastern  Orthodox  Christianity,  and  Protestants  of 
their  beliefs  and  rituals.  Western  responses  to  Eastern  religion.  Lecture 
followed  by  faculty-student  colloquium  and  occasional  films.  Th  11-12:50. 
One-hour  discussion  sections  Til;  W  12,  2  (choose  one).  Members  of  the 
Department.     Ms.  Higgins,  Director. 

104b  Eastern  Religious  Traditions.  Great  religious  leaders  and  texts  of  the  non- 
Western  world  in  their  cultural  contexts,  e.g.,  Chinese,  Buddhist,  Hindu,  and 
Muslim  traditions.  Some  attention  will  be  given  to  beliefs  and  rituals  as  ex- 
pressed in  art  and  architecture.  M  T  W  9.  Mr.  Stenson,  Mr.  Hudson.  Mr. 
Haddad. 

BIBLICAL  STUDIES 

(cf.  also  Textual  Studies) 

210a  Introduction  to  the  Bible,  I.  The  Hebrew  Scriptures  (Old  Testament).  Religion 
of  ancient  Israel,  its  history,  law,  and  myth;  prophetic  faith;  the  Wisdom  tra- 
dition; apocalyptic;  the  Psalter.     M  10-11:50,  T  10.     Mr.  Dahlberg. 
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210b     A  repetition  of  210a.    M  10-11:50,  T  10.    Mr.  Dahlberg. 

220a  Introduction  to  the  Bible,  II.  Backgrounds  of  the  New  Testament.  The  synoptic 
portrait  of  Jesus.  Development  of  the  early  Church.  The  letters  of  Paul  and 
the  period  of  epistolary,  homiletic,  and  Johannine  literature.  M  T  W  9. 
Mr.  Donfried. 

220b     A  repetition  of  220a.     M  T  W  9.     Mr.  Donfried. 

225b  Themes  in  Biblical  Theology  {colloquium) .  Topic  for  1976-77:  Death  and  the 
Death  of  Jesus  Christ.  An  examination  of  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ  in  terms 
of  biblical  understanding  of  God,  history,  and  life.  Biblical  texts  related  to 
contemporary  studies  on  death  and  dying.     Th  4-6.     Mr.  Donfried. 

[311b  History  of  the  Interpretation  of  the  Bible.  Classical  and  contemporary  views  of 
the  authority  of  Scripture  in  Judaism  and  Christianity.  Literalism  and  mul- 
tiple meanings:  analogy,  allegory,  typology,  and  other  interpretive  methods. 
Medieval  exegesis  and  the  rise  of  modern  literary-historical  criticism.  Rele- 
vance of  archaeological  and  philological  studies.  Contemporary  use  of  the 
Bible  and  the  problem  of  hermeneutics.  Admission  by  permission  of  the  in- 
structor.   Alternates  with  312b.     Mr.  Dahlberg.] 

312b  Archaeology  of  Palestine  in  the  Biblical  Period  (seminar).  Archaeology  as  a  re- 
search tool  of  the  historian  and  biblical  scholar.  The  stratigraphic  method  of 
excavation;  establishing  ancient  dates;  evaluation  of  artifacts.  Illustrated 
lectures;  reading  and  discussion  of  selected  field  reports  and  related  literature 
from  recent  and  current  excavation  sites.  Admission  by  permission  of  the 
instructor.     Alternates  with  311b.     T  3-5.     Mr.  Dahlberg. 

[320a  New  Testament  {seminar).  Topic  for  1977-78:  Jesus  the  Revolutionary.  The 
setting  of  Jesus  in  the  context  of  the  first-century  political  and  religious  move- 
ments and  the  interpretations  of  Jesus  as  revolutionary  by  contemporary 
biblical  scholars,  political  theologians,  and  participants  in  various  liberation 
movements.     Admission  by  permission  of  the  instructor.     Mr.  Donfried.] 

TEXTUAL  STUDIES 

[185  Biblical  Hebrew.  Introduction  to  the  Hebrew  language.  Elements  of  grammar 
with  readings  from  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  Offered  in  alternate  years.  Al- 
ternates with  285a  and  b.    Mr.  Wijnhoven.] 

285a  Hebrew  Religious  Texts.  Readings  with  introduction  and  discussion  of  Hebrew 
texts  from  the  Prophets,  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls,  and  the  Mishnah.  Prereq- 
uisite: 185  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Alternates  with  185.  Th  7:30. 
Mr.  Wijnhoven. 

285b  Hebrew  Religious  Texts.  Selections  from  medieval  Jewish  philosophy,  mysti- 
cism, and  poetry  (Maimonides,  Judah  ha-Levi,  and  others).  Prerequisite: 
185  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Alternates  with  185.  Th  7:30.  Mr. 
Wijnhoven. 
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287b  Greek  Religious  Texts.  Reading-  and  discussion  of  religious  texts  of  the  Hel- 
lenistic period  in  the  original.  Texts  for  1976-77:  The  Pauline  letters.  Pre- 
requisite:   Greek  1 1 1  or  the  equivalent.    T  3-5.     Mr.  Donfried. 

382b  Directed  Readings  in  Religious  Texts:  Hebrew,  Greek,  or  Latin.  Prerequisite:  one 
of  the  following  (or  the  equivalent):  Greek  111;  Latin  Ilia  and  112b;  or 
Religion  185.  Admission  by  permission  of  the  instructor.  Hours  to  be  ar- 
ranged.    Mr.  Wijnhoven,  Mr.  Donfried. 

(For  Sanskrit  consult  Five  College  Course  Offerings  by  Five  College  Faculty.) 

WESTERN  RELIGIOUS  THOUGHT 

230a  History  oj  Christian  Thought,  I.  Transition  from  New  Testament  period  to 
emerging  Catholic  Church;  doctrinal  and  ethical  crises;  the  origin  and  nature 
of  gnostic  movements;  development  of  ecclesiastical  and  Biblical  authority. 
Significant  theologians  and  documents  such  as  Augustine's  Confessions;  trends 
in  the  Middle  Ages.    M  10-11:50,  T  10.    Mr.  Donfried. 

230b  History  oj  Christian  Thought,  II.  An  historical  survey  of  religious  life  and 
thought  from  Thomas  Aquinas  to  Soren  Kierkegaard.  Emphasis  on  the 
changing  understanding  of  God  and  self  paralleling  major  cultural  shifts  in 
the  West.  Theological,  philosophical,  mystical,  devotional,  and  autobi- 
ographical readings  from  men  and  women  significantly  contributing  to  the 
Judaeo-Christian  heritage.     W  10,  F  10-11:50.     Ms.  Higgins. 

231a  Eastern  Christianity.  A  survey  of  the  Orthodox,  Nestorian,  and  monophysite 
Churches  of  the  East,  as  well  as  their  modern  Uniate  offshoots;  special  em- 
phasis on  the  relationship  of  each  to  Islamic  civilization  and  Western  Christi- 
anity.   W  Th  F  12.    Mr.  Haddad. 

235a  Jewish  Thought,  I.  Biblical  origins.  Encounter  with  the  Hellenistic  world; 
split  with  Christianity.  Formation  of  Talmudic  Judaism.  Jewish  literature, 
philosophy,  and  mysticism  under  Islam  and  in  Christian  Europe.  Impact 
of  the  Renaissance  and  Reformation.  The  Sabbathian  movement.  M  10- 
1 1 :50,  T  10.    Mr.  Wijnhoven. 

235b  Jewish  Thought,  II.  Moses  Mendelsohn;  enlightenment  and  Judaism.  Hasid- 
ism.  The  Jewish  emancipation  and  liberalism.  The  rise  of  Reform.  Zion- 
ism and  modern  anti-Semitism.  Rosenzweig,  Buber,  and  contemporary 
trends  in  Judaism.     M  10-11:50,  T  10.     Mr.  Wijnhoven. 

(For  Judaic  courses  cf.  also  Five  College  Course  Offerings  by  Five  College  Faculty.) 

237b  Religion  in  America.  Religious  thought  and  institutions,  and  their  influence 
on  American  culture.  Major  denominations  and  thinkers  from  the  seven- 
teenth century  to  the  present.    T  11-12:50,  W  11.    Mr.  Derr. 
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EASTERN  RELIGIOUS  THOUGHT 

270a  Religious  History  of  India:  Ancient  and  Classical  Periods  from  ca.  1500  B.C.  to  ca. 
500  A.D.  An  introduction  to  the  development  and  thought  of  the  major 
religious  traditions,  with  readings  in  the  Vedas,  Upanishads,  Buddhist  litera- 
ture, the  epics,  the  Bhagavad-Gita,  etc.     T  Th  1:40-3.     Mr.  Hudson. 

270b  Religious  History  of  India:  Medieval  and  Modern  Periods  from  ca.  500  A.D.  to  the 
Present.  An  introduction  to  the  religious  thought  of  Sankara,  Ramanuja 
and  others;  the  tantric  traditions,  rise  of  bhakti  and  the  Krishna  cult;  Islam 
in  India;  religious  phenomena  such  as  the  temple,  festival,  sadhu;  the  impact 
of  the  British  on  Indian  religion.  The  thought  of  modern  religious  figures: 
Gandhi,  Ramakrishna,  etc.     T  Th  1:40-3.     Mr.  Hudson. 

[271a  Buddhist  Thought,  I.  Enduring  patterns  of  Buddhist  thought  concerning  the 
interpretations  of  man,  life,  world,  nature,  good  and  evil,  love,  wisdom,  time, 
and  enlightenment  in  the  religious,  philosophical,  and  ethical  teachings  of 
Buddhism  in  India,  China,  and  Japan.     Mr.  Unno.] 

[271b  Buddhist  Thought,  II.  Analysis  of  the  interaction  among  philosophical  ideas, 
religious  practices,  and  socio-historical  forces  in  the  formation  of  the  Maha- 
vana  schools  of  East  Asia.  Discussion  of  principal  teachings  and  their  impact 
on  Chinese  and  Japanese  civilization.     Mr.  Unno.] 

273b  Introduction  to  South  Asian  Literature  in  Translation.  Same  as  Five  College  Course 
Offering  Religion  273b.     Mrs.  Schetterley. 

275b  Islam.  Sources  and  development:  the  Prophet,  the  Qur'an,  law,  theology, 
philosophy,  mysticism,  and  the  nature  of  political  authority.  Contemporary 
Islam  in  the  Middle  East,  India,  and  Africa.    W  Th  F  12.    Mr.  Haddad. 

370b  Hindu  Religious  Traditions  {seminar).  Topic  for  1976-77:  Myths,  rituals,  and 
theologies  centering  around  the  divine  figures  of  Vishnu,  Siva,  and  the  God- 
dess. How  a  Hindu  perceives  himself,  the  world,  and  the  transcendent.  W 
7:30.     Mr.  Hudson. 

[371a  Problems  in  Buddhist  Philosophy  {seminar).  Central  issues  and  problems  of  Bud- 
dhist philosophy,  such  as  the  nature  of  reality  and  of  man,  relative  and  ab- 
solute truth,  knowledge  and  wisdom,  nirvana  and  Buddhahood  in  selected 
representative  thinkers  and  schools  of  Mahayana  Buddhism.  Admission  by 
permission  of  the  instructor.     Mr.  Unno.] 

[372b  Religious  Traditions  of  China  and  Japan  {seminar).  The  principal  characteristics 
of  Chinese  and  Japanese  religions  -  syncretism,  family  cult,  involvement 
with  nature,  and  expressions  of  spirituality  in  cultural  arts  -  considered  in 
relation  to  the  problem  of  man's  wholeness.    Mr.  Unno.] 

373a  £en  Thought  and  Art.  A  study  of  Zen  art  with  a  view  to  supplementing  and 
deepening  the  understanding  of  this  tradition  of  Buddhism  between  the  tenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries  in  China  and  Japan.    Examples  of  architecture,  paint- 
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ing,  calligraphy,  sculpture,  gardens,  tea  houses,  and  ceramics  produced  under 
the  auspices  of  Zen.  Prerequisite:  one  course  in  Asian  religion  or  permission 
of  the  instructor.  To  be  offered  once  only.  M  3-5;  third  hour  to  be  arranged. 
Mrs.  Rhie. 

373b  Buddhist  and  Hindu  Art  of  India.  A  study  of  Buddhism  and  Hinduism  through 
an  analysis  of  their  art  forms.  The  Buddhist  and  1  lindu  architectural  monu- 
ments, sculpture,  and  paintings  of  India  from  ca.  the  third  century  B.C.  to 
the  sixteenth  century  A.D.  examined  according  to  their  religious  context  as 
well  as  for  their  part  in  the  evolution  of  Indian  art.  Prerequisite:  one  course 
in  Asian  religion  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  To  be  offered  once  only. 
F  3-5;  third  hour  to  be  arranged.     Mrs.  Rhie. 

PHILOSOPHY  OF  RELIGION,  ETHICS, 
AND  COMPARATIVE  RELIGION 

240a  Theological  Trends  in  Contemporary  Society.  Search  for  new  images  of  the  tran- 
scendent and  of  the  authentic  self.  Illustrations  of  this  search  in  theology 
(e.g.,  Barth,  Tillich,  Bonhoeffer),  in  spiritual  journey  (e.g.,  Hammarskjold, 
Merton,  Malcolm  X),  in  sociology  of  religion  (e.g.,  Bellah,  Berger,  Geertz), 
in  experimental  life-style  (e.g.,  Charismatic,  pentecostal,  meditation,  the  oc- 
cult). The  influence  of  secularization  on  religion  and  of  changing  religious 
patterns  on  society.     VV  10,  F  10-11:50.     Ms.  Higgins. 

245a  Theological  Themes  in  Fiction  and  Fantasy.  An  introduction  to  theological 
themes  through  the  medium  of  imagination.  The  theoretical  basis  for  such 
an  approach  in  a  Christian  doctrine  of  man.  Concrete  illustrations  in  read- 
ings from  storytelling  theologians  and  theologically  illuminating  storytellers. 
TTh  1:40-2:50.     Ms.  Higgins. 

250a  Social  Ethics,  I.  Religion  as  a  basis  for  social  ethics.  Natural  law  and  situa- 
tional morality;  love,  justice,  and  punishment;  marriage  and  divorce;  popula- 
tion growth;  medical  practice  and  research;  race  relations.  T  3-4:50,  Th  3. 
Mr.  Derr. 

250b  Social  Ethics,  II.  The  bearing  of  religious  ethics  on  the  understanding  of  the 
state,  the  economic  order,  and  international  affairs.  Power,  violence,  and 
vengeance;  revolution  and  order;  civil  disobedience;  liberation  theology  and 
marxism;  pacifism  and  the  just  war;  environmental  management;  property 
and  poverty;  business  ethics;  religious  liberty.    T  3-4:50,  Th  3.     Mr.  Derr. 

255b     Sociology  of  Religion.     Same  as  Sociology  255b. 

[260a  Philosophy  of  Religion.  Religious  symbols  and  symbolic  behavior.  Contem- 
porary problems  and  proposed  solutions  in  philosophy  of  religion.  The  na- 
ture of  religious  meaning,  evidence,  truth;  the  function  of  myth,  liturgy,  and 
other  forms  of  religious  expression.     Mr.  Stenson.] 
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260b  Psychology  and  Phenomenology  of  Religion.  A  study  of  religious  consciousness  and 
the  nature  of  religious  knowledge.  Readings  and  discussions  of  classic  and 
contemporary  authors  such  as  James,  Jung,  Fingarette,  Erikson,  Pruyser, 
Otto,  van  der  Leeuw,  etc.    T  11-12:50,  W  11.    Mr.  Stenson. 

[290b  Mysticism  (colloquium).  Comparative  trends  in  Eastern  and  Western  religious 
traditions.  Topics  chosen  from  classic  mystic  writings  in  Christianity,  Ju- 
daism, Hinduism,  Buddhism,  and  Taoism.  Enrollment  limited  to  twenty- 
five  students.     Mr.  Wijnhoven,  Mr.  Unno.] 

300a  Religion  Colloquium.  See  Five  College  Course  Offerings.  Mr.  Kimelman, 
Mr.  Donfried. 

[330a    Historical  Theology  (seminar).     Ms.  Higgins.] 

[333b  Theological  Tendencies  in  Early  Christianity  (colloquium).  Topic  for  1977-78: 
Augustine,  the  First  Modern  Man?  A  survey  of  key  concepts  in  the  theology 
of  Augustine,  with  particular  emphasis  on  his  understanding  of  man  and 
political  reality.     Th  4-6.     Mr.  Donfried.] 

340b  Issues  in  Catholic  Theology  (seminar).  Topic  for  1976-77:  Prayer,  Poetry,  and 
Process:    The  Theology  of  Teilhard  de  Chardin.     W  7:30.     Ms.  Higgins. 

[350b  Christian  Ethics  (seminar).  The  relation  of  Christian  faith  and  moral  commit- 
ment. Discussions  will  explore  such  basic  concepts  in  theological  ethics  as 
faith  and  obedience,  sin  and  justification,  law  and  gospel,  norm  and  context. 
Mr.  Unsworth.] 

352a  Problems  in  Social  Ethics  (seminar).  Topic  for  1976-77:  Ethics  and  the  Philos- 
ophy of  Non- Violence.     Th  4-6.     Mr.  Unsworth. 

353a  Medical  Ethics  (seminar).  The  moral  problems  of  dying,  abortion,  genetic  al- 
teration, behavior  control,  experiments  on  humans,  and  other  issues.  M 
7:30.     Mr.  Derr. 

[360a  Representative  Religious  Philosophers.  A  small  discussion  class  for  students  who 
have  had  some  previous  study  in  philosophy  or  religion.  Concentration  on 
G.  H.  F.  Hegel  (the  "rationalist")  and  Soren  Kierkegaard  (the  "existen- 
tialist") with  readings  in,  and  allusions  to,  related  figures  (Schelling,  Royce, 
Schopenhauer,  Nietzsche,  etc).     Mr.  Stenson.] 

360b  Phenomenology,  Existentialism,  and  Religion.  Phenomenological  method  and  ex- 
istentialist themes  in  the  study  of  religion.  Topic  for  1976-77:  Edmund 
Husserl  (the  phenomenological  method)  and  Martin  Heidegger  (phenomeno- 
logical ontology)  with  readings  in,  and  allusions  to,  related  figures  (Jaspers, 
Merleau-Ponty,  Sartre,  Ricoeur,  etc.).     T  3-5.     Mr.  Stenson. 

SPECIAL  STUDIES 

301,  301a,  301b  Special  Studies.  By  permission  of  the  Department  for  senior  majors 
who  have  had  four  semester  courses  above  the  introductory  level. 
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GRADUATE 

Adviser:     Mr.  Derr. 

480a,  480b     Advanced  Studies. 

485,  485a,  485b     Research  and  Thesis.     May  be  taken  for  double  credit. 

In  addition  to  the  eight  courses  required  by  the  College  rules  for  the  Master's  degree, 
the  Department  may  require  additional  courses  to  make  up  for  deficiencies  it  finds 
in  the  general  background  of  candidates.  Candidates  should  acquire  a  working 
knowledge  of  at  least  one  of  the  languages  used  by  the  primary  sources  in  their 
field.  Courses  taken  to  acquire  such  proficiency  will  be  in  addition  to  the  eight 
required  for  the  degree. 

THE  MAJOR 

Advisers:     Members  of  the  Department. 

Adviser  for  Study  Abroad:     Mr.  Derr. 

Basis:  Two  of  the  following:  101a,  102a,  103b,  104b.  An  alternative  basis  of  two 
semester  courses  requires  departmental  approval. 

Requirements:  Eight  semester  courses,  in  addition  to  the  basis,  including:  at  least 
one  from  210a,  210b,  220a,  220b;  at  least  one  from  230a,  230b,  231a,  235a,  235b; 
and  at  least  one  from  270a,  270b,  271a,  271b,  275b,  370b,  371a,  372b.  Courses 
in  related  departments  may  be  included  in  the  major  program  of  eight  semester 
courses  only  with  the  approval  of  the  Department. 

Either  an  oral  or  written  examination  of  general  competence  in  the  major,  based 
on  courses  the  student  has  actually  taken,  or  (with  at  least  a  semester's  prior  ap- 
proval by  the  Department)  a  paper  exhibiting  such  competence.  The  examination 
will  be  offered  at  the  end  of  each  semester  of  the  senior  year.  The  paper  will  be 
due  by  April  30  of  the  senior  year. 

HONORS 
Director:     Mr.  Hudson. 

Basis:    Two  of  the  following:    101a,  102a,  103b,  104b. 

Requirements:  Eight  semester  courses,  in  addition  to  the  basis,  including:  at  least 
one  from  210a,  210b,  220a,  220b;  at  least  one  of  the  following:  230a,  230b,  231a, 
235a,  235b;  and  at  least  one  of  the  following:  270a,  270b,  271a,  271b,  275b,  370b, 
371a,  372b;  and  a  long  paper  equivalent  to  two  semester  courses  in  the  semester 
in  which  it  is  written  (normally  the  first  semester  of  the  senior  year).  Work  in 
related  departments  included  in  the  religion  honors  program  must  be  approved 
by  the  Director. 

Examinations:  the  required  demonstration  of  general  competence  in  the  major  and 
an  oral  examination  on  the  senior  essay  as  it  relates  to  the  major.  Preparation 
and  execution  of  the  general  requirement  is  similar  to  that  prescribed  for  all  major 
students. 
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professor:       Jill  K.  Conway,  ph.d.,  d.litt.,  Acting  Chair 
associate  professors:       Maria  Nemocova  Banerjee,  ph.d. 
Igor  Zelljadt,  m.a. 
assistant  professor:       Alexander  Woronzoff,  ph.d. 

lecturer:       Natalija  Kuprijanow,  Lehrerdiplom 


A.  LANGUAGE 

101  Elementary  Course.  Three  class  hours  and  two  hours  of  conversation  and  lab- 
oratory.    M  T  Th  F  10.     Members  of  the  Department. 

102  Intermediate  Course.  General  grammar  review.  Selections  from  Russian  texts, 
not  exclusively  literary.  Prerequisite:  101  or  the  equivalent.  W  Th  10,  F 
10-12.     Members  of  the  Department. 

11  Id  Intensive  Course.  Five  class  hours  and  two  laboratory  hours.  M  T  W  Th  F 
2  and  two  hours  to  be  arranged.     Three  semesters'1  credit.    Mrs.  Kuprijanow. 

231a  Advanced  Course.  Readings  and  discussion  of  texts  taken  from  classical  and 
Soviet  literature,  as  well  as  current  journals.  Intensive  practice  in  writing. 
Prerequisite:  102,  or  11  Id  and  permission  of  the  instructor.  M  T  12,  W  11. 
Mr.  Zelljadt. 

231b  Advanced  Course.  A  continuation  of  231a,  including  extensive  translation  of 
current  material  from  Russian  to  English  and  intensive  practice  in  writing. 
Prerequisite:    231a.     MT  12,  W  11.    Mr.  Woronzoff,  Mr.  Zelljadt. 

[338a  Studies  in  Language  and  Literature.  Prerequisites:  231  and  permission  of  the  in- 
structor.] 

[338b  Studies  in  Language  and  Literature.  Prerequisite:  338a  or  permission  of  the  in- 
structor.] 

343b  Seminar  in  the  History  of  Slavic  Languages.  A  survey  of  the  origin  and  develop- 
ment of  the  Slavic  languages,  their  sounds,  vocabulary,  and  grammatical 
forms  from  the  beginning  to  the  present.  Lectures  and  analysis  of  selected, 
illustrative  texts.  Prerequisite:  231  or  the  equivalent,  or  permission  of  the 
instructor.    Hours  to  be  arranged.     Mr.  Zelljadt. 


B.  LITERATURE 

126a      History  of  Russian  Literature.    From  its  origins  through  Turgenev.     In  transla- 
tion.    M  T  W  9.     Mr.  Woronzoff. 

126b     History  of  Russian  Literature.     From  Tolstoy  to  the  present.     In  translation. 
Prerequisite:     126a.     M  T  W  9.     Mr.  Woronzoff. 
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235a      Tolstoy.     In  translation.     M  10-11:50,  T  10.     Mrs.  Bancrjee. 

235b     Dostoevsky.    In  translation.    M  10-11:50,  T  10.     Mrs.  Bancrjee. 

[236a  Russian  Drama.  In  translation.  Study  of  the  masterpieces  of  the  Russian 
theatre  from  the  beginnings  to  recent  years,  with  emphasis  on  Gogol,  Ostrov- 
sky,  and  Chekhov.     To  be  offered  in  1977-78.] 

266b     Symbolic  and  Visionary  Theatre.     Same  as  Comparative  Literature  266b. 

301,  301a,  301b  Special  Studies  in  Language  or  Literature.  By  permission  of  the  Depart- 
ment for  senior  majors  who  have  had  four  semester  courses  above  the  intro- 
ductory level. 

333a,  333b  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Development  of  Russian  realism. 
Study  of  some  typical  works  of  Pushkin,  Lermontov,  Gogol,  Turgenev, 
Dostoevsky,  Tolstoy,  and  Chekhov,  with  discussion  of  important  trends  in 
social  and  aesthetic  ideas  which  they  exemplify.  In  Russian.  Admission 
by  permission  of  the  instructor.  Prerequisite:  231,  or  the  equivalent.  W 
7:30.     Mr.  Zelljadt. 

[337a  Russian  Literature  from  1880  to  1917:  Modernism,  Decadence,  Symbolism  {seminar). 
In  translation.  Prerequisite:  126b  or  one  semester  of  an  intermediate  course 
in  Russian  literature.    To  be  offered  in  1977-78.    T  3-5.     Mrs.  Banerjee.] 

340b  Russian  Thought  {seminar).  In  translation.  Prerequisites:  History  226a  and 
237b  and  one  intermediate  semester  course  in  Russian  literature.  T  3-5. 
Mrs.  Banerjee. 

342b  Seminar  in  Soviet  Russian  Literature.  In  translation.  Poems,  plays,  and  novels  of 
selected  Soviet  authors  considered  as  works  of  literary  art  and  as  illustrations 
of  the  social,  economic,  and  political  conditions  of  the  period.  Prerequisite: 
126b  or  one  intermediate  semester  course  in  Russian  literature.  Mr.  Woronz- 
off. 

346a  Pushkin  and  His  Age  {seminar).  Conducted  in  English  with  reading  in  Russian. 
Prerequisites:  three  years  of  Russian  or  the  equivalent,  and  by  permission  of 
the  instructor.  T  3-5.    Mrs.  Banerjee. 

GRADUATE 

Adviser:     Mrs.  Banerjee. 

450,  450a,  450b     Research  and  Thesis. 

451,  451a,  451b     Advanced  Studies.     Arranged  individually. 

THE  MAJORS 

Russian  Literature 
Adviser:     Mrs.  Banerjee. 

Adviser  for  Study  Abroad:     Mr.  Zelljadt. 
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Required  courses:  126a  and  126b;  either  333a  and  333b  or  338a  and  338b;  235a  and 
235b;  either  346a  or  340b  or  342b. 

A  written  examination  of  competence  on  an  area  in  Russian  literature  proposed  by 
the  student  and  approved  by  the  Department.  The  proposal  must  be  made  by 
the  end  of  the  first  semester  of  the  senior  year.  The  examination  will  be  held  in 
May. 

Russian  Civilization 

Adviser:     Mr.  WoronzofT. 

Adviser  for  Study  Abroad:    Mr.  Zelljadt. 

Required  courses:  126a  and  126b;  231a  and  231b;  346a  or  340b  or  342b;  235a  or 
235b  or  Government  222b  or  322b;  and  History  239a  and  History  240b. 

A  written  examination  of  competence  on  an  area  in  Russian  culture  proposed  by 
the  student  and  approved  by  the  Department.  The  proposal  must  be  made  by 
the  end  of  the  first  semester  of  the  senior  year.  The  examination  will  be  held  in 
May. 

HONORS 
Director:     Mrs.  Banerjee. 

Russian  Literature 

Required  courses:  either  333a  and  333b  or  338a  and  338b;  235a  and  235b;  a  long 
paper  to  count  for  two  semester  courses  to  be  written  in  the  first  semester. 

The  same  examination  requirements  as  for  majors  in  Russian  Literature. 

Russian  Civilization 

Required  courses:  126a  and  126b;  231a  and  231b;  History  239a  and  History  240b; 
Economics  209a  or  Government  222b  or  322b;  a  long  paper  to  count  for  two  semes- 
ter courses  to  be  written  in  the  first  semester. 

The  same  examination  requirements  as  for  majors  in  Russian  Civilization. 
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professors:      *Peter  Isaac  Rose,  ph.d. 

Myron  Glazer,  ph.d.,  Chair 
Elizabeth  Erickson  Hopkins,  ph.d. 
associate  professor:       Joan  Hatch  Shapiro,  m.s.s.w. 
assistant  professor:       Gerald  Franklin  Hyman,  ph.d. 

instructors:       Arthur  Shattuck  Parsons,  m.c.p.,  m.a. 
Harriet  David  Lyons,  b.litt. 
Estelle  Disch,  m.a. 
James  M.  Ault,  Jr.,  m.a. 

lecturer:        Katherine  Gabel-Strickland,  M.S.W.,  f.D.,  PH.D. 

SOCIOLOGY 

The  prerequisite  for  all  courses  in  Sociology  is  101a  or  101b,  or  permission  of  the 
instructor. 

101a  Introduction  to  Sociology.  Perspectives  on  society,  culture,  and  social  interac- 
tion. Topics  will  include:  community,  class,  ethnicity,  family,  sex  roles, 
and  deviance.  Colloquium  format,  meeting  M  10-11:50,  T  10;  M  3-4:50 
with  an  additional  hour  to  be  arranged;  Th  F  8:40-9:50.  Special  organiza- 
tional meeting  for  assignments  to  colloquia  on  first  Monday  of  semester  at 
7:30.     Members  of  the  Department.     Mr.  Glazer,  Director. 

101b      Repetition  of  101a.     Members  of  the  Department.     Mr.  Parsons,  Director. 

201b  Methods  of  Social  Research.  The  logic  and  methods  of  social  research  and  re- 
search techniques;  their  application  to  a  specific  project  of  current  interest. 
Limited  to  twenty  students.  M  3-5  and  an  additional  hour  to  be  arranged. 
Mr.  Rose. 

203b      Knowledge  and  Society.     Same  as  Philosophy  203b. 

[206b  Social  Planning.  Focus  on  the  sociology  of  poverty  with  special  reference  to 
health,  welfare,  and  mental  health.  Evaluation  of  programs,  plans,  and 
politicies.] 

211a  Social  Disorganization.  An  exploration  of  theories  of  deviance  and  social  dis- 
organization, research  studies,  and  literature  aimed  at  understanding  mad- 
ness, women's  roles,  racism,  poverty,  homosexuality,  and  rebellion.  Course 
structure  includes  discussion  groups  and  field  observations.  Field  work  is  en- 
couraged. Optional  use  of  documentary  photography  as  an  adjunct  to  field 
research.     T  11-12:50,  W  11.     Ms.  Disch. 

211b  Ethical  Issues  in  Social  Organizations.  Theories  of  deviance  applied  to  the  study 
of  unethical  practices  and  abuses  of  power  in  government,  business,  and  the 
professions.  Selected  topics:  medical  research,  social  science  investigations, 
corporate  crime,  C.I. A.  domestic  involvements.  Mr.  Glazer.  To  be  offered 
at  U.Mass. 
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212b  Social  Stratification.  An  introduction  to  the  principal  sociological  approaches 
to  the  problem  of  inequality  through  a  critical  examination  of  concrete  em- 
pirical studies.  Special  emphasis  will  be  given  to  the  relationship  between  in- 
equality and  social  conflict.     M  10-11:50,  T  10.     Mr.  Ault. 

213b  Ethnic  Minorities  in  America.  Social  organization  of  a  multi-racial  and  ethni- 
cally diverse  society.  Cultural  and  political  problems  in  racial  and  ethnic 
relations.  Internal  organization  of  minority  communities  in  different  settings. 
M  10-11:50,  T  10.     Mr.  Rose. 

[214b    Population  Problems  and  Policies.     Same  as  Economics  214b.] 

215b  Criminology.  Analysis  of  delinquency,  crime,  corrections  and  criminal  justice 
in  American  society  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  relationship  between 
social  class  and  crime.  Theories  of  crime.  Course  structure  includes  discus- 
sion groups  and  field  observations.  Field  work  is  encouraged.  Optional  use 
of  documentary  photography  as  an  adjunct  to  field  research.  T  11-12:50, 
Wll.     Ms.  Disch. 

216a,  216b  Social  Work  and  Public  Policy.  An  examination  of  social  work  and  other 
helping  professions.  Reciprocal  roles,  expectations  and  behavior  of  profes- 
sionals and  clients.  Field  work  in  local  agencies  and  institutions.  Parallel 
readings  in  sociology  of  mental  illness.  Limited  to  twenty  juniors  and  seniors. 
Prerequisite  for  216b:     216a.     M  T  8:40-9:50.     Ms.  Shapiro. 

218a  Urban  Sociology.  A  study  of  the  major  sociological  features  of  urban  life  in 
both  more  and  less  developed  societies.  Primary  focus  will  be  on  the  United 
States  with  comparative  materials  drawn  from  African  and  other  societies. 
Topics  will  include  urban  immigration,  the  market  economy,  industrial  work, 
the  family,  social  network,  neighborhood,  and  voluntary  associations.  T  Th 
1:40-2:50.     Mr.  Ault. 

224a  Family  and  Society.  A  comparative  and  historical  approach  to  the  study  of  the 
family  and  related  institutions.  Specific  attention  given  to  the  study  of  love 
in  family  and  society.    M  T  8:40-9:50.     Mr.  Parsons. 

255b  Sociology  of  Religion.  Relation  of  religious  organization  and  beliefs  to  social  and 
cultural  factors.  Major  sociological  interpretations  of  religion.  Selected  prob- 
lems in  primitive  and  higher  religions.    M  T  8:40-9:50.    Mr.  Parsons. 

304b  Seminar  in  Theories  of  Deviance.  Theories  of  alcoholism,  drug  addiction  and 
drug  abuse,  and  their  relevance  for  treatment  institutions.  Students  will  be 
asked  to  interview  staff  and  participants  in  order  to  understand  various  pro- 
gram philosophies  and  how  they  relate  to  treatment.     M  3-5.     Ms.  Disch. 

305a  Seminar  on  Subcultures  and  Social  Movements.  Examination  of  protest  groups  and 
counter-cultural  lifestyles.  Individual  field  research  projects.  Th  4.  Mr. 
Glazer. 

310b  Problems  of  Scope  and  Method.  The  application  of  theory  and  research  in  con- 
temporary sociology.     M  7:30. 
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311b  Contemporary  Sociological  Theory.  Selected  topics:  structural  analysis,  func- 
tionalism,  symbolic  interaction,  ethnomethodology,  phenomenology,  and 
game  theory.  The  place  of  values  in  sociology.  Prerequisite:  250a.  Ad- 
mission by  permission  of  the  instructor.     M.l     Mr.  Parsons. 

[313a  Seminar  on  America's  People.  Demographic,  historical  and  sociological  studies 
of  particular  American  racial  and  ethnic  groups.  Topic  for  1977-78:  Ameri- 
ca's Jews.     Hours  to  be  arranged.     Mr.  Rose.] 

[316  Mental  Illness  and  the  Helping  Professions.  An  historical  survey  of  theories  of 
mental  illness  from  the  fourteenth  to  the  nineteenth  centuries  and  their  in- 
fluence on  modern  mental  hospitals,  prisons,  juvenile  courts,  psychiatric 
clinics,  and  halfway  houses.  Prerequisite:  a  course  in  sociology  or  psychology.] 

322b  Seminar  on  Revolution  and  Reaction  in  Latin  America.  Intensive  case  study  focused 
on  Chile  from  1964  to  the  present.  Frei,  Allende,  and  the  military  junta  are 
examined.  Factors  leading  to  the  fall  of  the  Popular  Unity  government  par- 
ticularly emphasized.    T  3.    Mr.  Glazer. 

336a  Seminar  on  Women:  the  Adult  Tears.  Sociological  and  social-psychological  ex- 
amination of  particular  aspects  of  women's  lives.    T  3-5.     Ms.  Disch. 

ANTHROPOLOGY 

Intermediate  courses  in  Anthropology  are  open  to  all  upperclassmen  unless  other- 
wise indicated.  Anthropology  130  is  preferred  but  not  required  for  intermediate 
courses.  For  courses  above  the  introductory  level,  freshmen  must  have  permission 
of  the  instructor. 

1 30a  Social  Anthropology.  The  conceptual  and  methodological  premises  of  anthro- 
pology. The  nature  of  culture.  Factors  in  uniformity  and  variation  in 
ecological,  economic,  political,  religious,  and  kinship  systems.  Problems  of 
integration  and  change.  M  10-11:50,  T  10;  Th  11-12:50,  F  12.  Mrs.  Lyons, 
Mr.  Hyman. 

130b     A  repetition  of  130a.    Th  11-12:50,  F  12.    Mrs.  Hopkins. 

230a  Human  Evolution.  Culture  and  the  evolutionary  process;  the  physiological, 
social  and  ecological  premises  of  human  behavior.  The  cultural  and  physical 
history  of  man  from  his  initial  appearance  to  the  rise  of  the  state  in  the  Near 
East.     Th  11-12:50,  F  12.     Mrs.  Hopkins. 

231b  Ethnology  of  Africa.  Survey  of  the  major  ecological  and  cultural  divisions  of 
sub-Saharan  Africa  with  intensive  analysis  of  tribes  selected  to  illustrate  the 
range  of  precolonial  societies;  social  change  in  modern  Africa:  nationalism, 
urbanization  and  the  impact  of  western  pressures  and  policies  on  traditional 
institutions  and  values.     Th  4-6.     Mrs.  Hopkins. 
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232a  Political  Anthropology.  Survey  of  the  major  structural  constraints  and  varia- 
tions in  pre-industrial  political  systems.  Theories  of  social  control,  the  nature 
of  law,  witchcraft,  warfare,  state  formation  and  expansion,  nationalism  and 
the  transformation  of  traditional  systems,  and  modern  movements  of  protest. 
Principal  emphasis  on  Sub-Saharan  Africa.    Th  4-6.    Mrs.  Hopkins. 

[233b  Ideology:  The  Cultural  Aspect  of  Politics.  An  attempt  to  fashion  a  cross-cultural 
framework  for  the  analysis  of  ideology.  Evolution  of  the  concept  through 
Marx  and  Weber.  The  debate  over  "the  end  of  ideology."  Analysis  of  ide- 
ology in  the  context  of  a  theory  of  culture.] 

235a  Ritual  and  Myth.  Selected  problems  in  the  anthropology  of  ritual  and  myth. 
Theories  and  their  application  to  data  from  specific  societies.  T  3-5.  Mrs. 
Lyons. 

236b  Economic  Anthropology.  Economic  development  programs  in  the  context  of 
village  life.  Economic  development  theory  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
peasant.  Consideration  of  alternative  strategies  of  development  with  special 
reference  to  the  Soviet  Union,  Japan,  China,  and  Cuba.  T  Th  1 :40-2:50.  Mr. 
Hyman. 

237a  Ethnology  of  North  America:  A  Culture-Personality  Perspective.  Investigation  of 
several  tribes  selected  to  illustrate  the  range  of  social  and  cultural  variation 
among  North  American  Indians.  Analysis  of  the  effect  of  social  and  cultural 
organization  on  personality  structure  and  vice  versa.  A  consideration  of 
present  problems  in  terms  of  the  dynamics  of  the  past.    Th  7:30.    Mr.  Hyman. 

238a  Anthropology  and  Literature.  Examination  of  several  modes  of  presenting  and 
interpreting  cultural  traditions.  Comparison  of  selected  works  of  fiction  and 
alternative  styles  of  describing  ethnographic  experience.  The  problem  of 
rendering  accurately  the  experience  of  others.    M  7:30.    Mrs.  Lyons. 

240b  History  of  Anthropological  Theory.  The  history  of  anthropological  ideas  from 
the  Enlightenment  to  the  present  day.  Topics  discussed  will  include  evolu- 
tion, the  idea  of  progress,  functionalist  theory,  the  culture  and  personality 
school,  French  and  British  structuralism  and  cultural  ecology.  T  11-12:50. 
W  11.    Mrs.  Lyons. 

[241b  Modernization.  Demographic,  economic,  social,  and  political  transformations 
and  their  consequences  in  societies  undergoing  modernization.  Implica- 
tions for  culture  and  personality.  Theories  of  social  change  and  empirical 
techniques  for  analyzing  change.  Case  studies  from  Asia,  the  Middle  East, 
and  Africa.] 

242b  Psychological  Anthropology.  The  cultural  background  of  personality  and  cogni- 
tion and  the  interaction  of  individuals  and  society.    T  3-5.     Mrs.  Lyons. 

[243b  Structuralism.  Main  currents  in  structural  anthropology  examined  in  terms  of 
their  theoretical  adequacy,  their  historical  context,  and  their  applicability  to 
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ethnographic  data.    French,  British,  and  American  structuralist  schools.    Not 
open  to  freshmen.] 

244b  Aging  and  Death:  A  Culture  and  Personality  Approach.  The  problem  of  aging 
and  the  meaning  of  death  as  universal  problems  with  particular  socially  and 
culturally  defined  responses.  Examination  of  these  responses  with  examples 
from  Russia,  Scandinavia,  Mexico,  Nigeria,  Japan,  and  the  United  States. 
Field  work  will  be  required.     Th  7:30.     Mr.  Hyman. 

[246b    Evolution  and  Ecology  of  Man.     Same  as  Biological  Sciences  246b.] 

330b  Contemporary  Anthropological  Theory.  Evaluation  of  recent  theoretical  develop- 
ments in  anthropology.  Limited  to  seniors  majoring  in  anthropology  or  by 
permission  of  the  instructor.  Required  for  those  majors  specializing  in  social 
and  cultural  anthropology.     Th  11-12:50,  F  12.     Mr.  Hyman. 

331b  Seminar  on  Topics  in  Social  Anthropology.  Topic  for  1976-77:  Popular  Culture 
and  Mass  Communications.  The  social  and  cultural  implications  of  radio, 
television,  newspapers,  magazines,  popular  music,  and  popular  fiction  in 
America,  Europe,  and  the  Third  World.     M  7:30.     Mrs.  Lyons. 

332a  Seminar  on  Imperialism  and  Its  Aftermath.  The  impact  of  European  expansion 
since  the  sixteenth  century:  factors  in  the  transformation  or  tenacity  of  tradi- 
tional institutions  and  values  within  both  the  colonial  context  and  the  modern 
national  framework;  the  dynamics  of  Third  World  urbanization.  Principal 
emphasis  will  be  placed  on  Latin  America  and  sub-Saharan  Africa.  W  7:30. 
Mrs.  Hopkins. 

333b  Seminar  on  the  Politics  of  the  Supernatural.  The  analysis  of  the  major  theoretical 
approaches  to  witchcraft,  possession  cults,  millenarian,  separatist  and  nativis- 
tic  movements  with  special  reference  to  Africa,  the  American  Indian,  Oceania, 
Medieval  Europe  and  Tudor  and  Stuart  England.    W  7:30.     Mrs.  Hopkins. 


GENERAL  COURSES 

190a      Introduction  to  Statistics  for  Social  Scientists.    Same  as  Social  Science  190a. 

190b     Same  as  Social  Science  190b. 

250a  Theories  of  Society.  Critical  analysis  and  application  of  theories  of  society 
focused  chiefly  on  the  work  of  Durkheim,  Marx,  and  Weber.  T  Th  1 :40-2:50. 
Mr.  Hyman. 

350a,  350b  Special  Studies.  By  permission  of  the  Department  for  junior  and  senior 
majors  in  the  Department. 

[395b  Interdepartmental  Seminar  in  Economics,  Government,  History,  and  Sociology.  Same 
as  History  and  Social  Science  395b.] 
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450,  450a,  450b     Research  and  Thesis. 

451a,  451b     Special  Studies  in  such  subjects  as  advanced  theory,  social  organization 
and  disorganization,  culture  contacts,  problems  of  scientific  methodology. 

THE  MAJOR 

Advisers:     In  Sociology:     Ms.  Disch,  Mr.  Glazer,  Mr.  Parsons,  Mr.  Rose. 
In  Anthropology:     Mrs.  Hopkins,  Mr.  Hyman,  Mrs.  Lyons. 

Adviser  for  Study  Abroad:     Mr.  Parsons. 

Requirements:    ten  semester  courses  above  the  basis: 

A.  Sociology:  101a  or  b  (basis),  250a,  310b  or  311b,  four  intermediate  courses 
in  sociology  and  two  additional  courses  in  anthropology  or  sociology;  the  re- 
maining two  courses  may  be  in  the  Department  or  other  departments  in  con- 
sultation with  the  adviser.  Evidence  of  field  work  (may  be  met  by  taking 
Sociology  201). 

B.  Anthropology:  130a  or  b  (basis),  240b,  250a,  four  additional  intermediate 
courses  in  anthropology  and  two  additional  courses  in  anthropology  or  soci- 
ology; the  two  remaining  courses  may  be  in  the  Department  or  in  other  de- 
partments in  consultation  with  the  adviser.  Students  concentrating  in  cul- 
tural anthropology  rather  than  in  physical  anthropology  or  archaeology  will 
be  required  to  take  Anthropology  330b  as  one  of  their  additional  courses  in 
the  Department. 

C.  An  examination  of  competence. 

Majors  may  spend  the  junior  year  abroad  if  they  meet  the  College  requirements. 
Students  planning  to  major  in  the  Department  and  to  spend  the  junior  year  abroad 
should  take  at  least  one,  preferably  two,  semester  courses  in  the  major  during  the 
sophomore  year. 

Students  interested  in  the  study  of  social  problems  and  public  policy  should  consult 
with  the  Chair  or  with  Ms.  Shapiro. 

HONORS 
Director:     Mr.  Hyman. 
Based  on  101a  or  b  in  Sociology;  130a  or  b  in  Anthropology. 

Requirements: 

1 .  A  total  of  eight  courses  above  the  basis  including:  all  the  normal  distributional 
requirements;  311b  (for  sociologists);  and  a  Special  Studies  taken  during  the 
second  semester  of  the  senior  year  designed  to  integrate  the  work  in  the  major. 

2.  A  long  paper  counting  for  two  semesters'  credit  in  the  first  semester  of  the 
senior  year. 

3.  An  oral  examination  on  the  long  paper  and  a  written  comprehensive  exami- 
nation which  shall  also  serve  as  the  examination  of  competence. 
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professors:  **Denton  McCoy  Snyder,  m.a. 

William  Edward  Hatch,  m.a.,  Chair 
Helen  Krich  Chinoy,  ph.d. 
assistant  professor:   **Leonard  Berkman,  d.f.a. 

instructors:       Thomas  Elder,  m.f.a.,  Technical  Director 

ClGDEM  T.   AKKURT,  M.A. 

Catherine  H.  Smith,  m.a.,  m.f.a. 
Susan  Hallman,  m.f.a. 

lecturer:       Mario  Gilardino,  b.a. 


THEATRE 

Ilia  Introduction  to  Theatre.  Analysis  of  the  theatrical  experience  and  of  the  con- 
tributions of  the  participants  in  the  performance  of  drama  throughout  the 
major  theatrical  periods.  Attendance  required  at  selected  performances.  M 
T  W  9.     Mr.  Berkman. 

History,  Literature,  Criticism 

211a  Shakespeare  on  Stage  and  Screen.  Selected  plays  of  Shakespeare  will  be  studied 
in  relation  to  changing  stage  and  film  conventions  and  in  light  of  the  work 
of  representative  English  playwrights  from  the  Elizabethan  era  to  the  present. 
W  10,  Th  10  at  the  option  of  the  instructor,  F  10-11:50.     Ms.  Chinoy. 

211b  Continental  Theatre  and  Drama.  Innovation  and  change  in  European  theatre 
from  the  Baroque  designers  of  the  eighteenth  century  to  the  Epic  Theatre  of 
the  1920's.  Playwrights  to  be  considered  range  from  Goldoni,  Goethe,  and 
Gogol  through  Ibsen,  Strindberg,  and  Chekhov  to  Pirandello  and  Brecht. 
W  10,  Th  10  at  the  option  of  the  instructor,  F  10-11:50.     Ms.  Chinoy. 

[212a  Modern  European  Drama.  The  plays,  theatres,  and  playwrights  of  the  late 
nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  centuries  in  Europe.  From  Ibsen  and  Chek- 
hov to  the  widespread  experimentation  of  the  1920's.  The  playwrights  to  be 
considered  will  include:  Witkiewicz,  Pirandello,  Ghelderode,  Brecht.  At- 
tendance required  at  selected  performances.  Enrollment  limited  to  90  stu- 
dents.    M  T  Th  2.     Mr.  Berkman.] 

[212b  Modern  European  Drama.  Contemporary  theatre  in  Europe  from  the  1930's 
to  the  present.  The  playwrights  to  be  considered  will  include:  Anouilh, 
Genet,  Beckett,  Pinter,  Weiss,  Mrozek,  and  Handke.  Attendance  required 
at  selected  performances.  Enrollment  limited  to  90  students.  M  T  Th  2. 
Mr.  Berkman.] 

213a  American  Theatre  and  Drama.  Evolution  of  an  American  style  in  theatre  art 
and  development  of  American  drama,  especially  from  1914  to  the  present. 
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O'Neill  to  Albee  and  the  Off-off  Broadway  playwrights.  Attendance  required 
at  selected  performances.  W  12,  Th  11-12:50  at  the  option  of  the  instructor, 
F  12.     Ms.  Chinoy. 

214b  Black  Theatre.  A  study  of  the  black  experience  as  it  has  found  expression  in 
the  theatre.  Emphasis  on  the  black  playwrights,  performers,  and  theatres  of 
the  1950's  to  the  1970's.  W  12,  Th  11-12:50,  F  12.  Instructor  to  be  an- 
nounced. 

310a  History  and  Theories  of  Acting  and  Directing.  The  following  topics  will  be  ex- 
plored: resources  of  the  actor,  the  development  of  the  profession,  contribution 
of  great  actors,  the  rise  of  the  director,  the  work  of  major  international  direc- 
tors, theories  of  acting  and  directing  from  Plato  to  Stanislavsky,  Brecht,  and 
Grotowski.    T  11-1.     Ms.  Chinoy. 

[311a  History  and  Theories  of  Staging.  Theatre  architecture  and  scenic  design  in  ma- 
jor periods  of  theatre;  relationship  of  performers  and  audience;  theories  of 
staging  from  the  conventions  of  the  past  to  the  innovations  of  modern  direc- 
tors; organization  of  theatre  as  a  social  institution.  To  alternate  with  310a. 
T  11-1.     Ms.  Chinoy.] 

312b  Theatre  Criticism  and  Theories  of  the  Modern  Stage.  Professional  playgoing;  writ- 
ing reviews  and  critical  essays;  grounds  of  judgment  of  drama  in  perform- 
ance; modern  theories  of  the  stage.  Attendance  at  selected  plays  required. 
TIM.    Ms.  Chinoy. 

[313b  Dynamics  of  Drama.  Consideration  of  how  a  play  works.  Structure  of  drama 
and  major  dramatic  forms  studied  in  selected  plays  and  significant  theories 
of  drama  from  Aristotle  to  Brecht  and  Artaud.  To  alternate  with  312b.  T 
11-1.     Ms.  Chinoy.] 

314a  Masters  and  Movements  in  Drama.  Topic  for  1976-77:  Marguerite  Duras,  Play- 
wright and  Screenwriter.  Course  study  will  extend  to  related  scripts  by  such 
mid-twentieth-century  dramatists  or  filmmakers  as  Caryl  Churchill,  Susan 
Sontag,  Natalia  Ginzberg,  Megan  Terry,  and  Nathalie  Sarraute.  Attend- 
ance at  selected  screenings  may  be  required.  Limited  to  twenty  students. 
M  10-11:50.     Mr.  Berkman. 

314b  Masters  and  Movements  in  Theatre.  Topic  for  1976-77:  Women  and  Theatre. 
The  following  topics  will  be  covered:  psychosexual  theories  about  feminine 
exhibitionism  and  theatre;  scociological  views  of  the  ritual  significance  of  role 
playing;  historical  conventions  of  theatre  with  and  without  women;  images 
of  women  in  drama;  careers  for  women  in  various  theatrical  professions.  T 
3-5.     Ms.  Chinoy. 
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Theory  and  Performance 

In  the  following  section:    L  indicates  enrollment  is  limited; 
P  indicates  permission  of  the  instructor  is  required. 

241a  Acting.  Games  and  improvisations  based  on  idea  and  incident  leading  to 
improvisations  based  on  material  from  literature  and  scenes  from  plays.  L 
and  P.  Section  A:  W  12,  Th  11-12:50,  F  12;  Section  B:  M  12,  T  11-12:50, 
Wll.    Ms.  Akkurt. 

241b     A  repetition  of  241a.    L  and  P.    M  12,  T  1 1-12:50,  W  1 1. 

[242a  Acting.  Exercises.  Scenes  from  plays.  Application  of  exercises  and  impro- 
visations to  the  performance  of  scenes.  Prerequisite:  241a  or  241b.  Land 
P.  W  12,  Th  1 1-12:50,  F  12.  Stage  make-up  laboartory  session  every  Wednes- 
day 10-11:50.     Ms.  Akkurt,  Ms.  Smith. 

242b  A  repetition  of  242a.  L  and  P.  W  12,  Th  1 1-12:50,  F  12.  Stage  make-up 
laboratory  session  every  Wednesday  10-11:50.     Ms.  Akkurt,  Ms.  Smith. 

251a  Stagecraft.  A  study  of  general  structural  features  of  theatres  that  bear  on  the 
problems  of  mounting  plays  and  the  fundamental  techniques  and  methods  of 
production.    L  and  P.    M  12,  T  11-12:50,  W  11.    Mr.  Elder. 

251b     A  repetition  of  251a.    L  and  P.    M  12,  T  1 1-12:50,  W  1 1. 

252a  Scene  Design  I.  A  study  of  pictorial  organization  for  the  support  of  action 
and  characterization  in  the  production  of  plays  with  emphasis  on  designing 
the  space  and  the  decor.    L  and  P.     M  T  Th  2.     Mr.  Hatch. 

253a  Stage  Lighting.  The  design  of  stage  lighting  and  application  of  the  principles 
of  light,  color,  illumination,  and  electricity  to  the  stage.  Production  work 
required.    L  and  P.    M  12,  T  11-12:50,  W  11.    Ms.  Hallman. 

254a  Introduction  to  Costume  Design.  The  aesthetics  and  history  of  costume  design 
and  their  relationship  to  play  interpretation  and  production  techniques.  The 
visual  representation  of  characters  on  the  stage  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  au- 
dience, the  actor,  and  the  designer.  M  10-1 1 : 50,  T  10.  Afternoon  individual 
laboratory  hours  to  be  arranged.    Ms.  Smith. 

261a  or  [b]  Writing  for  the  Theatre.  The  means  and  methods  of  the  playwright  and 
the  writer  for  television  and  the  cinema.  Analysis  of  the  structure  and  dia- 
logue of  a  few  selected  plays.  Exercises  in  writing  for  various  media.  Plays 
by  students  will  be  considered  for  production.  L  and  P.  T  11-12:50.  Mr. 
Berkman. 

262a  or  [b]  Writing  for  the  Theatre.  Advanced  work.  Prerequisite:  261a  or  b.  L 
and  P.    T  11-12:50.     Mr.  Berkman. 
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341a  Directing.  The  study  and  application  of  directorial  techniques.  L  and  P. 
W  12,  Th  11-12:50,  F  12.    Mr.  Snyder. 

[341b  Directing.  Directorial  analysis  of  plays  projected  through  stage  movement 
and  business;  independent  projects.  Prerequisite:  341a.  L  and  P.  W  12, 
Th  11-12:50,  F  12.    Mr.  Snyder.] 

342a  Acting.  Serious  scenes;  comic  scenes.  Exercises,  improvisations;  and  games 
applied  to  the  solution  of  specific  problems  in  acting.  Prerequisites:  241 
and  242  and  P.    M  T  3-5;  lab.  every  other  Thursday  4-6.     Ms.  Akkurt. 

343b  Acting.  Realistic  scenes;  style  in  scenes.  Prerequisites:  241  and  242  and  P- 
M  T  3-5;  lab.  every  other  Thursday  4-6.     Ms.  Akkurt. 

352b  Scene  Design  II.  An  advanced  study  of  scene  design.  Prerequisite:  252a  or 
P.    M  T  Th  2.     Mr.  Hatch. 

353b  Advanced  Stage  Lighting.  Lighting  the  various  forms  of  staging,  including  pro- 
scenium, thrust,  arena,  and  dance.  Studied  through  lecture,  discussion,  and 
the  presentation  and  evaluation  of  lighting  designs  for  specific  plays.  Pre- 
requisite:   253a  or  P.    L.    M  12,  T  11-12:50,  W  11.    Ms.  Hallman. 

354b  Costume  Design  Techniques.  Production  techniques,  costume  rendering,  color, 
fabric,  design,  and  ornament,  and  introduction  to  construction  and  crafts: 
millinery,  jewelry,  masks,  and  armor.  Prerequisite:  254a  or  P.  M  10-12, 
T  10.     Individual  laboratory  hours  to  be  arranged.     Ms.  Smith. 

301a,  301b  Special  Studies.  For  qualified  juniors  and  seniors.  Admission  by  per- 
mission of  the  instructor  and  the  Chair  of  the  Department.  Departmental 
permission  forms  required. 

Dance  (see  Dance  Department,  p.  109,  and  Theatre  Department,  p.  236). 

GRADUATE 

Adviser:     Mr.  Hatch. 

400a,  400b  Research  and  Thesis/ Production  Project.  May  be  taken  for  double  credit 
with  permission  of  the  Department.  (400b  advisers:  Mr.  Snyder  and  Ms. 
Akkurt  for  acting  students.) 

401a,  401b     Special  Studies. 

By  permission  of  the  instructor  and  chair  of  the  Department,  the  following  graduate 
courses  are  open  to  qualified  seniors. 

412a  Advanced  Studies  in  Acting,  Speech  and  Movement.  Performance  techniques  of 
period  plays.  Placement  in  voice  and  movement  laboratories.  Prerequisite: 
343b.    W  Th  10,  F  10-11:50.     Mr.  Snyder. 
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[412b  Advanced  Studies  in  Acting,  Speech,  and  Movement.  Independent  scene  work  and 
performance.  Audition  practice.  Placement  in  voice  and  movement  Labo- 
ratories.    Prerequisite:    342a  or  412a.     W  Th  10,  F  10-1 1:50.] 

413a,  413b     Advanced  Studies  in  Design. 

I.     Scene  Design.    W  10,  F  10-11:50.     Mr.  Hatch. 

II.     Lighting  Design.     Th  11-12:50.     Ms.  Hallman. 

III.  Costume  Design  and  Cutting.     T  11-1,  Th  10.     Ms.  Smith. 

IV.  Technical  Production.     W  F  12.     Mr.  Elder. 

V.  Stagecraft.  Advanced  studies  in  stagecraft  with  emphasis  on  construction 
of  properties,  scenery,  and  special  effects.  Prerequisite:  251a.  Recom- 
mended:   252a,  253a,  and  254a.     L  and  P.     M  W  9.     Mr.  Gilardino. 

414a,  [414b]  Advanced  Studies  in  Directing.  Stage  direction.  Limited  enrollment. 
Prerequisite:  at  least  one  semester  in  directing  or  permission.  F  2-6.  Mr. 
Snyder. 

415a,  415b  Advanced  Studies  in  Dramatic  Literature,  History,  Criticism,  and  Playwriting. 
Hours  to  be  arranged.     Mr.  Berkman,  Ms.  Chinoy. 

THE  MAJOR 

Advisers:     Members  of  the  Department. 

Adviser  for  Study  Abroad:     Ms.  Akkurt. 

Basis:     Ilia  and  either  211a  or  b  or  212a  plus  one  other  200-level  course. 

Requirements:  In  addition  to  the  basis,  nine  semester  courses.  Students  will  ar- 
range programs  in  consultation  with  advisers  to  fulfill  requirements  for  a  general 
theatre  major  or  a  major  with  special  emphasis.  The  areas  of  emphasis  and  the 
specific  courses  required  within  the  nine  are: 

A.  General  Theatre 

The  program  should  include  at  least  one  course  in  each  of  the  following 
areas:  history,  dramatic  literature,  criticism,  acting,  technical  theatre,  and 
directing. 

B.  History,  Dramatic  Literature,  Criticism 

211a,  b;  212a,  b;  213a  or  214b;  311a  or  313b;  310a  or  314a,  or  341a. 

C.  Acting 

241a  or  b;  242a  or  b;  342a;  343b;  and  341a  or  b;  and  a  dance  class  each 
semester. 

D.  Design 

251a  or  b;  252a;  253a;  254a. 

E.  Directing 

241a  or  b;  242a  or  b;  252a;  253a;  341a  and  b. 
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F.  Playwriting 

212a  and  b;  213a  or  214b;  261a  or  b  and  262a  or  b;  341a. 

G.  Dance 

122a  or  b;  220b;  221a,  222a;  321a  and  b;  three  additional  theatre  courses, 
excluding  dance  courses,  selected  with  the  approval  of  the  adviser;  and 
Music  100a;  and  a  dance  class  each  semester. 

Competence  requirement:  A  long  paper  or  a  written  report  on  a  project.  Topics 
for  the  paper  or  report  must  be  worked  out  with  an  adviser  and  filed  with  the  De- 
partment no  later  than  October  21.  A  board  will  give  final  approval  of  topics 
and  will  evaluate  the  completed  work.  All  papers  and  reports  must  be  completed 
and  submitted  to  the  Department  no  later  than  April  15. 

or 
A  written  examination  based  on  the  major  field  of  concentration.    This  examina- 
tion will  be  given  in  the  second  semester  of  the  senior  year.     Election  of  the  ex- 
amination must  be  filed  with  the  Department  no  later  than  October  21. 

Attendance  is  required  of  all  faculty,  graduate  students,  and  majors  of  the  Depart- 
ment at  General  Theatre  Meetings  scheduled  for  Thursdays  throughout  the  year. 
Schedule  available  in  the  Department  office. 


HONORS 
Director:    Mr.  Hatch. 
Requirements  for  the  degree  with  honors: 

1.  Proposals  for  the  honors  program  must  be  submitted  to  the  Department  in 
the  semester  preceding  entrance  into  the  honors  program  and  no  later  than 
the  second  semester  of  the  junior  year. 

2.  Fulfillment  of  the  general  requirements  of  the  major.  These,  listed  above, 
should  be  taken  as  early  as  possible  to  allow  for  seminars  and  independent 
study  in  the  Department  and  in  approved  related  departments  during  the 
junior  and  senior  years. 

3.  Completion  of  honors  work  will  be  a  thesis  in  literature,  aesthetics,  history 
of  any  of  the  theatre  arts,  or  creative  work  in  acting,  dance,  design,  direction, 
playwriting,  or  stagecraft.  Work  for  a  semester  thesis  (4  or  8  hours  credit) 
must  be  done  in  the  first  semester  of  the  senior  year  and  the  thesis  is  due  on 
the  first  day  of  second  semester.  Work  for  a  two-semester  thesis  (8  hours 
credit)  must  be  done  during  the  senior  year  and  the  thesis  is  due  on  April  15. 

4.  Two  examinations:  a  general  examination  in  the  theatre  arts,  and  an  oral 
examination  in  the  general  field  of  the  student's  honors  project. 

5.  The  general  examination  in  the  theatre  arts  fulfills  the  College  requirement 
for  competence. 
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Community  life  and  Interests  arc  an  integral  pan  of  the  education  offered  by 
Smith   College.     A  large   number  of  student   organizations     of  a   civic,   cultural, 

athletic,  religious,  political,  social,  pre-professional,  or  service  nature  have  the 
lively  support  of  interested  members  of  the  student  body  to  whom  they  give  valu- 
able experience.  For  some  of  these  activities,  such  as  the  largely  autonomous  stu- 
dent government  and  the  various  campus  publications,  the  students  themsel. 
almost  wholly  responsible;  for  others,  such  as  the  formal  musical  activities,  faculty 
direction  is  provided. 

Life  on  the  campus  is  also  enriched  by  an  extensive  program  of  lee  tines  and  con- 
certs which  bring  to  the  College  distinguished  speakers  and  musicians  from  this 
country  and  abroad.  Additional  lectures,  concerts,  recitals,  plays,  films,  exhibitions, 
and  panels  by  both  the  faculty  and  the  students  make  for  a  full  and  varied  calendar. 
This  wealth  of  activities  on  the  campus  is  further  enhanced  by  numerous  opportuni- 
ties to  attend  or  participate  in  programs  at  the  other  institutions  in  the  Valley. 

Faculty  and  student  legislation  relating  to  residence  and  attendance  is  printed  in 
full  in  the  College  Handbook. 

THE  HOUSES 

The  basic  unit  of  the  campus  community  is  the  College  house  which  in  most  cases 
accommodates  40  to  80  students  representing  all  four  classes.  Assignments  to  houses 
are  made  in  the  order  of  registration  for  admission  to  college.  A  student  may  move 
from  one  house  to  another  each  year  and,  in  limited  cases,  at  midyear.  The  order 
of  assignment  after  the  freshman  year  is  determined  by  lot. 

Except  for  a  few  smaller  houses  which  are  grouped  together  to  make  a  single  unit, 
each  College  house  has  its  own  living  room  and  dining  room.  Each  house  which 
has  a  dining  room  has  a  Head  Resident  who  provides  for  the  welfare  of  the  house 
members  and  does  certain  administrative  duties  for  the  house.  In  some  houses  there 
is  also  a  resident  member  of  the  faculty.  Social  regulations  governing  life  in  the 
houses  are  administered  by  the  Student  Government  Association.  Every  student  is 
expected  to  contribute  up  to  four  hours  a  week  of  light  service  to  the  house  in  addi- 
tion to  taking  care  of  her  own  room. 

HEALTH 

The  Health  Service  is  directed  by  the  College  Physician  assisted  by  a  medical  staff 
of  three  full-time  physicians  and  one  part-time  psychiatrist.  The  services  of  specialists 
are  readily  available  in  Northampton  and  Springfield  for  consultation  in  cases  of 
unusual  or  serious  illness.  The  Student  Counseling  Service,  headed  by  the  psychia- 
trist and  staffed  by  two  full-time  and  two  part-time  counselors,  provides  confidential 
counseling  for  students  who  are  concerned  about  personal  problems.  As  part  of  its 
emphasis  on  preventive  medicine,  the  Health  Service  also  supervises  preventive  health 
services  for  College  employees. 

The  Elizabeth  Mason  Infirmary  is  a  modern  hospital  fully  accredited  by  the 
Joint  Commission  on  Accreditation  of  Hospitals.     The  first  floor  of  the  Infirmary 
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houses  the  outpatient  offices  of  the  medical  staff.  The  Counseling  Service  has  of- 
fices on  the  first  floor  in  the  East  Wing.  In  addition  to  physicians  and  administra- 
tive personnel,  the  Health  Service  staff  includes  both  a  laboratory  and  an  X-ray 
technician  and  registered  nurses  employed  full-  or  part-time. 

The  College  has  its  own  insurance  plan,  underwritten  by  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield, 
which  gives  the  student  unusual  protection  in  the  special  circumstances  of  a  resi- 
dential college,  in  addition  to  protecting  her  over  a  twelve-month  period  whether 
or  not  she  is  in  residence  at  college.  Although  participation  is  optional,  students 
are  urged  to  take  out  the  College's  insurance  since  other  insurance  plans  often  do 
not  provide  the  extent  of  coverage  for  both  in-  and  outpatient  services  that  the  Col- 
lege plan  does.  If  the  student  does  not  have  College  insurance,  she  must  have  pro- 
tection under  some  other  plan  and  must  furnish  the  Treasurer's  Office  with  the  name 
and  address  of  the  insurance  carrier  and  the  student's  membership  number,  prior 
to  registration. 

Outpatient  services  provided  in  the  Doctors'  Office  (D.O.)  include  examination 
and  treatment  by  the  College  physicians.  Treatment  includes  some  medicines,  physi- 
cal therapy  in  the  form  of  ultra-violet  irradiation,  supervised  exercises  when  ordered 
by  an  orthopedist  and  heat  such  as  hydrocollator  and  whirlpool  baths,  injections  for 
desensitization  as  requested  by  a  student's  own  physician  and,  in  addition,  most 
immunizations  needed  for  foreign  travel.  Some  orthopedic  appliances,  such  as 
crutches,  canes,  and  slings,  are  available  on  loan. 

Complete  physical  examinations  are  performed  as  required  for  graduate  school, 
employment  applications,  or  other  special  programs. 

The  College  doctors  and  counselors  are  always  available  for  conference  with 
students. 

In  the  interest  of  individual  and  community  health,  every  student  is  expected  to 
comply  with  the  health  regulations  which  are  outlined  in  the  College  Handbook. 

VOCATIONAL  COUNSELING  AND  PLACEMENT 

The  Vocational  Office  assists  students  and  alumnae  with  career  planning  and  also 
supplies  specific  information  about  employment  opportunities,  permanent  and  sum- 
mer. In  addition,  it  provides  information  concerning  postgraduate  training,  ar- 
ranges group  meetings  and  discussions  about  various  vocations,  and  schedules  inter- 
views with  employers  and  representatives  of  graduate  schools  who  visit  the  campus. 
Letters  of  recommendation  are  collected  for  undergraduates,  seniors,  and  alumnae 
from  employers,  faculty,  and  members  of  the  administration,  and  they  become  part 
of  a  cumulative  record  kept  for  every  student  and  alumna.  These  records  are  on 
file  in  the  Vocational  Office  and  are  available  to  be  sent  upon  request  to  prospective 
employers,  graduate  schools,  and  scholarship  committees. 

RELIGIOUS  LIFE 

The  Helen  Hills  Hills  Chapel  is  a  place  where  religious  and  social  concerns  are 
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given  expression.  There  are  services  of  worship  in  the  Protestant,  Catholic,  and 
Jewish  traditions  each  week.  The  Christian  Council,  Newman  Association,  and 
B'nai  B'rith  Hillel  Foundation  all  present  other  programs  of  religious,  ethical,  and 
cultural  interest  during  the  academic  year.  Other  student  religious  groups  are  en- 
couraged to  meet  in  the  Chapel  and  to  use  its  facilities  for  their  programs.  Area 
churches,  synagogues,  and  other  religious  communities  also  make  a  special  effort  to 
welcome  students  to  their  services  and  programs. 

The  Chaplain  and  the  Associate  and  Assistant  Chaplains  are  available  to  the  Col- 
lege community  for  religious  and  personal  counsel  at  their  offices  in  the  Bodman 
Religious  Center,  downstairs  in  the  Cnapel.  The  Bodman  Center  also  includes  a 
lounge  and  an  extensive  collection  of  books  and  periodicals  of  religious  interest. 

The  Service  Organizations  of  Smith  (S.O.S.),  also  headquartered  at  the  Chapel, 
provide  opportunities  for  volunteer  service  at  a  dozen  or  more  agencies  and  projects 
in  Northampton,  Springfield,  and  their  vicinity.  S.O.S.  also  mounts  an  extensive 
fund-raising  effort  each  year  for  the  support  of  local,  national,  and  international 
charitable  projects. 

The  Smith  College  Choir  and  the  Freshman  Choirs,  Alpha  and  Omega,  rehearse 
regularly  in  the  Chapel  and  sing  frequently  at  services  of  worship  and  at  concerts 
on  the  Smith  College  campus  and  elsewhere. 


NON-DISCRIMINATORY  POLICY 

Smith  College  admits  the  students  of  any  race  to  all  the  rights,  privileges,  programs, 
and  activities  generally  accorded  or  made  available  to  students  at  the  College.  The 
College  does  not  discriminate  on  the  basis  of  race  in  the  administration  of  its  educa- 
tional policies,  admission  policies,  scholarship  and  loan  programs,  or  any  other  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  College. 


BUILDINGS  AND  GROUNDS 

College  Hall,  dedicated  in  1875  at  President  Seelye's  inauguration,  originally 
contained  all  the  facilities  of  the  College  except  for  housing.  It  continues  to  serve  as 
the  main  administration  building.  The  tower  houses  the  47-bell  Dorothea  Carlile 
Carillon  presented  by  her  family  as  a  memorial  to  Dorothea  Carlile  of  the  Class  of 
1922.     The  Business  Administration  Annex  is  located  at  30  Belmont  Avenue. 

John  M.  Greene  Hall,  named  in  honor  of  the  Reverend  John  M.  Greene,  Sophia 
Smith's  principal  adviser  in  the  founding  of  the  College,  is  a  large  auditorium  built 
in  1910  with  gifts  from  John  D.  Rockefeller  and  other  donors.  It  seats  2066  with 
additional  seating  space  on  the  stage.  The  four-manual  Austin  organ  of  seventy 
stops,  built  in  1910,  was  presented  by  the  Class  of  1900  as  a  memorial  to  Cornelia 
Gould  Murphy.  A  two-manual  Andover  tracker  organ  of  ten  stops,  built  in  1975, 
was  presented  by  Clementine  Miller  Tangeman  in  memory  of  Elsie  Irwin  Sweeney. 
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The  William  Allan  Neilson  Library,  the  gift  of  Andrew  Carnegie,  alumnae, 
and  friends,  was  built  in  1909  and  enlarged  in  1937  and  again  in  1962.  In  addition 
to  the  offices  and  a  major  portion  of  the  collection  of  the  Smith  College  Library,  it 
houses  the  College  Archives,  the  Sophia  Smith  collection,  departmental  study  rooms, 
carrels  for  students,  and  faculty  offices. 

The  Smith  College  Library  contains  840,000  volumes,  this  number  including 
those  books  and  pamphlets  housed  for  greater  convenience  in  the  libraries  of  the 
fine  arts,  performing  arts,  and  science  centers;  over  2,500  current  periodicals;  and 
50  daily  newspapers.     The  open-stack  system  permits  free  access  to  all  books. 

The  Helen  Hills  Hills  Chapel,  completed  in  1955,  provides  a  place  for  public 
worship  and  private  meditation.  The  Clara  P.  Bodman  Religious  Center,  located 
in  the  Chapel,  contains  a  lounge  and  library,  a  choir  room,  offices  for  the  Chaplains 
and  campus  religious  organizations,  and  headquarters  for  campus  social  service 
activities.  The  three-manual  Aeolian-Skinner  organ  of  thirty-nine  stops,  built  in 
1955,  was  presented  by  Mrs.  Hills  as  a  memorial  to  her  husband,  James  Mandley 
Hills. 

Pierce  Hall,  built  in  1882  as  Music  Hall,  served  as  the  home  of  the  Department 
of  Psychology  from  1924  to  1967  and  is  named  in  memory  of  Professor  Arthur  Henry 
Pierce  of  that  department.  It  now  contains  administrative  offices,  the  Vocational 
Office,  classrooms,  and  faculty  offices. 

Lilly  Hall,  given  in  1886  by  Alfred  Theodore  Lilly  as  a  Hall  of  Science,  was 
used  for  that  purpose  until  the  completion  of  the  new  Science  Center  in  1966.  It 
now  contains  the  offices  of  the  School  for  Social  Work,  the  Office  of  Graduate  Study, 
administrative  offices,  classrooms,  and  the  Mwangi  Cultural  Center. 

Seelye  Hall,  given  in  1899  by  friends  of  President  Seelye,  contains  twenty-four 
classrooms,  faculty  offices,  spaces  for  certain  student  activities,  and  the  bookstore. 

Hatfield  Hall,  built  in  1877  as  Hatfield  House  and  named  for  the  town  where 
Sophia  Smith  had  spent  her  life,  became  an  academic  building  in  1926.  It  provides 
seminars  and  classrooms,  conversation  rooms  for  the  modern  languages,  and  faculty 
offices. 

Wright  Hall,  completed  in  1961  and  named  for  President  Wright,  contains 
fifty-five  faculty  offices,  eight  seminar  rooms,  a  language  laboratory,  the  Jahnige 
Social  Science  Research  Center,  a  conference  lounge,  and  a  lecture  hall  seating  404. 
Tyler  Annex  and  10  Prospect  Street  contain  an  additional  22  faculty  offices. 

The  Mendenhall  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts,  named  for  President  Men- 
denhall,  is  a  quadrangle  consisting  of  Sage  Hall,  built  in  1924,  and  new  buildings 
completed  in  1968,  including  the  Theatre  Building,  the  Berenson  Studio,  and  the 
Werner  Josten  Library.  The  tower,  given  in  memory  of  Florence  Jeffrey  Carlile 
'93,  contains  a  peal  of  eight  bells  hung  for  change  ringing. 

Sage  Hall,  named  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Russell  Sage,  contains  the  classrooms,  offices, 
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practice  rooms,  and  listening  rooms  of  the  Department  of  Music.  It  also  has  an 
auditorium  seating  743,  used  for  recitals,  lectures,  and  motion  pictures,  and  a  small 
classroom  theatre. 

The  Theatre  Buildinc;  includes  two  theatres  and  such  supporting  facilities  as  a 
costume  studio,  a  design  studio,  a  sound  studio,  a  television  studio  with  separate 
control  room  and  make-up,  dressing,  and  storage  rooms,  as  well  as  a  scene  shop,  stu- 
dent lounge,  and  Green  Room.  The  main  theatre,  Theatre  14,  given  in  honor  of  the 
Class  of  1914  by  a  member  of  the  class,  seats  460  and  is  fully  equipped  for  student 
use.  The  Hallie  Flanagan  Studio  Theatre,  named  in  honor  of  Hallie  Flanagan 
Davis,  a  former  Dean  of  the  College,  permits  experimentation  with  a  variety  of  stage 
presentations  through  the  use  of  movable  seats  for  a  maximum  of  200  persons. 

The  Berenson  Studio,  named  in  memory  of  Senda  Berenson  Abbott,  the  College's 
first  Director  of  Physical  Training,  provides  accommodations  for  both  individual  and 
class  instruction  in  two  dance  studios.  The  larger  contains  a  viewing  gallery  and 
equipment  for  dance  demonstrations. 

The  Werner  Josten  Library,  named  in  memory  of  Professor  Jos  ten  of  the  De- 
partment of  Music,  houses  the  collections  of  the  Smith  College  Library  related  to  the 
performing  arts,  including  19,000  books,  29,000  scores,  and  35,500  recordings. 
Rooms  for  individual  and  group  listening,  as  well  as  reading  rooms,  are  provided. 

The  Clark  Science  Center,  given  by  Mrs.  W.  Van  Alan  Clark  (Edna  McCon- 
nell  '09)  and  other  donors,  comprises  a  completely  renovated  Burton  Hall  and  two 
new  buildings,  McConnell  Hall  and  Sabin-Reed  Hall.  The  Center  meets  the  most 
exacting  specifications  for  modern  scientific  experimentation  and  equipment.  In 
addition  to  formal  class  laboratories,  there  are  areas  for  graduate  and  advanced 
undergraduate  research.  Each  instructor  has  his  own  office  and  laboratory.  All 
departments  share  the  use  of  an  auditorium  seating  200,  general  classrooms  and 
seminar  rooms,  radiation  laboratories,  quarters  for  animals,  a  machine  shop,  a  stock 
room,  and  special  equipment. 

Burton  Hall,  named  for  President  Burton,  was  built  in  1914  and  reopened  after 
renovation  in  1967.  It  contains  the  Department  of  Psychology,  most  of  the  De- 
partment of  Geology,  and  the  administrative  offices  of  the  Clark  Science  Center. 

McConnell  Hall,  opened  in  December  1965,  was  named  in  memory  of  David 
McConnell.  It  houses  the  Departments  of  Astronomy,  Mathematics,  and  Physics, 
the  Computer  Center,  and  a  large  lecture  hall. 

Sabin-Reed  Hall,  named  for  Dr.  Florence  Sabin  '93  and  Dr.  Dorothy  Reed 
Mendenhall  '95,  was  completed  in  September  1966.  It  contains  the  Departments 
of  Chemistry  and  the  Biological  Sciences  and  part  of  the  Department  of  Geology, 
as  well  as  the  Science  Library  of  80,000  volumes. 

The  Lyman  Plant  House,  given  in  1896  in  memory  of  Anne  Jean  Lyman,  in- 
cludes greenhouses  illustrating  the  vegetation  of  different  climates  and  spaces  for 
teaching  and  experimentation  in  horticulture.  Adjoining  it  is  the  Botanic  Garden 
designed  for  horticultural  study,  with  sections  to  illustrate  plant  classification  and 
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habits.     Arranged  about  the  College  grounds  are  smaller  gardens  and  numerous 
varieties  of  native  and  imported  trees  and  shrubs. 

The  Observatory,  located  in  West  Whately,  was  completed  in  1964.  It  con- 
tains a  16-inch  reflecting  telescope  used  for  advanced  teaching  and  research.  A 
smaller  telescope  and  other  instruments  for  undergraduate  teaching  are  installed  on 
the  roof  of  McConnell  Hall. 

The  Fine  Arts  Center,  completed  in  the  fall  of  1972,  includes  Tryon  Hall,  Hillyer 
Hall,  and  Graham  Hall,  grouped  about  a  central  Sculpture  Court. 

Tryon  Hall,  named  in  memory  of  Dwight  W.  Tryon,  houses  the  Smith  College 
Museum  of  Art.  In  addition  to  galleries  for  the  permanent  collection  and  special 
exhibitions,  it  includes  storage  areas  for  paintings  and  other  works  of  art,  a  conser- 
vation room,  offices,  a  record  center,  and  a  conference  lounge. 

Hillyer  Hall,  named  for  Winthrop  Hillyer,  contains  teaching  studios  for  archi- 
tecture, design,  drawing,  graphics,  painting,  photography,  sculpture,  and  typography, 
as  well  as  classrooms  and  study  rooms,  faculty  offices  and  studios,  a  shop,  and  stu- 
dent and  staff  lounges.  It  also  houses  the  Hillyer  Art  Library  of  more  than  33,000 
volumes  and  58,800  photographs. 

Graham  Hall,  named  for  Christine  A.  Graham  '10,  is  a  large  multipurpose  hall 
suitable  for  lectures,  exhibitions,  and  multimedia  presentations. 

Stoddard  Hall,  built  in  1899  and  enlarged  in  1918,  was  named  in  honor  of  John 
Tappan  Stoddard,  Professor  of  Physics  and  of  Chemistry. 

Gill  Hall  and  Fort  Hill  House  are  used  by  the  Department  of  Education  and 
Child  Study  for  the  Smith  College  Campus  School.  Gill  Hall,  built  in  1918  and 
named  for  relatives  of  Bessie  T.  Capen,  was  one  of  five  buildings  of  the  former  Capen 
School  acquired  by  the  College  in  1921  as  a  bequest  of  Miss  Capen.  Enlarged  in  1964 
by  the  addition  of  eight  modern  classrooms,  it  contains  also  the  library,  art  room, 
music  room,  science  laboratory,  and  gymnasium  of  the  elementary  school.  The  pre- 
school is  housed  at  Fort  Hill  House.  Morgan  Hall,  named  for  Elisabeth  Morrow 
Morgan  '25,  contains  offices  and  classrooms  for  the  department. 

The  Alumnae  Gymnasium,  given  by  alumnae  and  their  friends  in  1891,  includes 
two  bowling  alleys  and  four  squash  courts  in  addition  to  the  main  floor. 

The  Scott  Gymnasium,  built  in  1924  and  named  in  honor  of  Colonel  Walter 
Scott,  contains  a  gymnasium  for  basketball,  volleyball,  and  badminton,  areas  for 
dance,  weight  training,  and  general  recreation,  particularly  table  tennis  and  billiards, 
a  research  laboratory,  a  classroom,  a  public  lounge,  and  faculty  offices.  An  addition 
to  the  building  includes  a  six-lane,  25-yard  swimming  pool,  a  gymnasium,  squash 
courts,  and  administrative  offices. 

The  Recreation  Fields,  over  thirty  acres  in  extent,  including  the  Allen  Field, 
the  gift  of  Frank  Gates  Allen,  and  the  Athletic  Field,  afford  opportunities  for  such 
sports  as  hockey,  soccer,  softball,  lacrosse,  tennis,  archery,  volleyball,  and  practice 
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golf.  A  short  distance  away  are  the  Ridinc;  Stables  and  Indoor  RroiNG  Ring. 
The  Field  House  was  built  in  the  summer  of  1939  with  funds  given  by  the  Classes 
of  1938  and  1939,  the  undergraduates,  the  Athletic  Association,  and  the  Tru 
Besides  space  for  storage,  it  contains  a  lounge  and  kitchenette.  The  Boathouse  and 
the  Crew  House  on  Paradise  Pond,  built  in  1910-11,  have  accommodations  for 
canoes,  rowboats,  sailboats,  and  rowing  shells,  as  well  as  a  large  recreation  room  used 
principally  for  dance. 

Davis  Student  Center,  the  student  recreation  building,  built  in  1898  and  ac- 
quired under  the  will  of  Bessie  T.  Capen  in  1921,  contains  a  food  shop  and  lounge 
area,  TV  room,  ballroom,  and  committee  rooms  for  student  organizations.  It  was 
named  by  the  students  in  honor  of  President  Davis.  Capen  Annex  is  an  adjacent 
building  housing  the  offices  of  student  publications  and  other  student  organizations. 

Hampshire  House,  the  campus  headquarters  of  students  who  live  at  home,  in- 
cludes a  large  living  room  with  kitchenette,  a  study  room,  and  dressing  facilities. 

Elizabeth  Mason  Infirmary,  which  commemorates  Elizabeth  Mason  Howland 
'04,  was  opened  in  1919.  With  the  Florence  Gilman  Pavilion,  added  while  Smith 
was  host  to  the  Naval  Officers'  Training  School  and  enlarged  in  1950-51,  it  constitutes 
an  attractive,  well-equipped,  fire-resistant  hospital  with  a  capacity  of  sixty-eight 
beds.  It  is  fully  accredited  by  the  Joint  Commission  on  Hospital  Accreditation. 
The  outpatient  offices  of  the  medical  staff  and  the  offices  of  the  counseling  service 
are  housed  in  the  infirmary  building. 

The  Alumnae  House,  presented  to  the  College  by  the  Alumnae  Association  in 
1938,  contains  offices  for  the  staff  of  the  Association,  and  a  variety  of  meeting  rooms 
for  the  use  of  the  alumnae  and  College,  including  a  conference  room  seating  225. 

The  Faculty  Center,  given  by  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  1960, 
includes  a  dining  room,  a  lounge,  and  several  meeting  rooms. 

The  President's  House,  built  in  1920  on  a  hillside  looking  over  Paradise  Pond 
toward  Mount  Tom,  is  designed  to  be  suitable  for  official  College  functions  as  well 
as  for  residential  purposes. 

The  Services  and  Stores  Building,  built  in  1899  and  acquired  in  1946,  contains 
the  offices  of  the  Department  of  Physical  Plant  and  a  variety  of  shops  and  storage 
areas.  Nearby  are  the  Central  Heating  Plant,  built  in  1947,  and  the  Central  Refrig- 
eration Plant,  added  in  1967. 

The  College  Laundry,  a  fully-equipped  laundry  and  dry-cleaning  plant,  built 
in  1921,  offers  its  services  to  members  of  the  College  community. 

THE  COLLEGE  HOUSES 

The  thirty-six  residence  units  provide  living  accommodations  for  approximately 
twenty-three  hundred  students. 

The  Old  Campus:     Chapin,  Clark,  Dewey,  Elizabeth   Drew   (for  seniors),  the 
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Hopkins  group  (three  neighboring  houses),  Hubbard,  Lawrence,  Morris,  150  Elm 
Street,  Tenney  (a  cooperative  house  for  upperclassmen),  Tyler,  Washburn,  and  two 
houses,  Haven  and  Park,  sharing  dining  facilities  with  Wesley  and  Park  Annex, 
respectively. 

The  Campus  Northeast  of  Elm  Street:  Albright,  Baldwin,  Capen,  Cutter, 
Dawes  (the  French  House),  Eleanor  S.  Duckett,  Gillett,  Lamont,  Mary  Ellen  Chase 
(for  seniors),  Northrop,  Parsons,  Parsons  Annex  (a  cooperative  house  for  upperclass- 
men), Sessions  and  Sessions  Annex  (for  men  on  the  Twelve  College  Exchange), 
Talbot,  Ziskind. 

The  Quadrangle  Houses:  Comstock,  Cushing,  Ellen  Emerson,  Franklin  King, 
Gardiner,  Jordan,  Laura  Scales,  Martha  Wilson,  Morrow,  Wilder. 

The  Graduate  House:  8  Bedford  Terrace. 
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SUMMARY  OF  ENROLLMENT,   1975-76 


In  Residence  Not  in  Residence 

Freshman  Class  (1979)  646 

Sophomore  Class  (1978)  667                                                6 

Junior  Class  (1977)  491                                             185 

Senior  Class  (1976)  579                                               12 

Ada  Comstock  Scholars  33 

Totals  2416                                            203 

Graduate  Students 

Degree  Candidates  114 

Part-time  30 

Special  Students  2 


Smith  Students  studying  in  the  Junior  Year  Abroad  Programs  and  students  on  leave 
from  the  College  are  included  in  the  above  totals  of  students  "not  in  residence." 

Guest  Students  on  campus  included  in  the  above  counts:    Class  of  1976,  4;  Class 
of  1977,  36;  Class  of  1978,  1;  Class  of  1979,  0. 

Junior  Year  Abroad  Students  (Smith/Guests):  Paris  24/11;  Germany  14  6;  Gen- 
eva 15/16;  Italy  9/7;  Elsewhere  26. 

Five  College  Students  taking  courses  at  Smith  College:    First  semester  584; 
second  semester  586. 
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UNITED  STATES  Ada 

Class  of      Class  of     Class  of     Class  of    Comstock    Graduate 
1976  1977  1978  1979        Scholars       Students 


Alabama 

2 

2 

Alaska 

1 

2 

Arizona 

1 

3 

6 

2 

California 

18 

16 

21 

26 

Colorado 

3 

7 

5 

3 

Connecticut 

56 

89 

70 

63 

Delaware 

4 

6 

4 

4 

District  of  Columbia 

6 

12 

5 

8 

Florida 

4 

10 

8 

11 

Georgia 

6 

6 

6 

5 

Hawaii 

2 

1 

1 

Illinois 

14 

21 

31 

27 

Indiana 

3 

5 

3 

3 

Iowa 

2 

5 

1 

Kansas 

1 

4 

3 

3 

Kentucky 

3 

2 

1 

1 

Louisiana 

1 

3 

Maine 

6 

5 

9 

13 

Maryland 

17 

19 

17 

24 

Massachusetts 

124 

148 

131 

138 

Michigan 

4 

9 

9 

7 

Minnesota 

7 

6 

8 

7 

Missouri 

4 

7 

12 

11 

Montana 

1 

2 

Nebraska 

1 

Nevada 

1 

New  Hampshire 

7 

5 

9 

14 

New  Jersey 

36 

59 

57 

45 

New  Mexico 

1 

1 

New  York 

116 

108 

120 

105 

North  Carolina 

3 

3 

3 

3 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

29 

23 

25 

14 

Oklahoma 

2 

2 

1 

2 

Oregon 

4 

1 

Pennsylvania 

34 

30 

43 

43 

Puerto  Rico 

1 

Rhode  Island 

10 

6 

4 

6 

South  Carolina 

1 

2 

1 

South  Dakota 

1 

Tennessee 

4 

2 

5 

3 

Texas 

4 

5 

12 

13 

30 


1 

1 

125 


1 
3 

13 

1 
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Ada 

Class  of 

Class  of 

Class  of 

Class  of 

( Jomstock 

( rraduate 

1976 

1977 

1978 

1979 

Scholars 

Students 

Utah 

1 

Vermont 

6 

2 

7 

6 

2 

Virginia 

14 

16 

11 

7 

1 

Virgin  Islands 

1 

1 

Washington 

3 

3 

2 

1 

1 

West  Virginia 

1 

1 

3 

1 

Wisconsin 

7 

4 

7 

Wyoming 

1 

2 

FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 

Class  of     Class  of     Class  of      Class  of     Graduate 
1976  1977  1978  1979  Students 


Argentina 

1 

1 

Australia 

1 

1 

Austria 

1 

1 

Bahamas 

1 

Bangladesh 

1 

Belgium 

1 

1 

1 

Brazil 

1 

Canada 

1 

1 

2 

England 

2 

1 

2 

1 

France 

1 

2 

1 

1 

Germany 

1 

Greece 

1 

1 

Guam 

1 

1 

Hong  Kong 

3 

Iceland 

1 

India 

1 

Ireland 

1 

Italy 

1 

1 

Japan 

2 

1 

3 

1 

Kenya,  East  Africa 

1 

Liberia 

1 

Malaysia 

1 

1 

Mexico 

1 
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Pakistan 

Panama,  Republic  of 

1 

Philippines 
Poland 

2 

1 

1 

Singapore 

Spain 

Sweden 

1 

1 

Switzerland 

1 

Taiwan 

1 

Tanzania 

1 

Turkey 
Venezuela 

1 

1 

1 

Class  of      Class  of     Class  of      Class  of     Graduate 
1976  1977  1978  1979  Students 

1 
1 
1 
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SELECTION  OF  CANDIDATES 

Smith  College  seeks  a  freshman  class  of  able,  motivated  students  from  a  wide 
variety  of  backgrounds.  The  students  selected  are  those  who  give  evidence  of  pos- 
sessing the  particular  qualities  of  mind  and  purpose  which  an  education  in  the  liberal 
arts  requires  and  whose  personal  qualifications  indicate  that  they  will  be  responsible 
and  contributing  members  of  the  community.  Both  past  achievement  and  capacity 
for  intellectual  development  are  considered. 

The  estimate  by  the  Board  of  Admission  of  the  student's  ability,  motivation,  and 
maturity  is  not  based  on  a  theoretical  formula  for  success  but  on  a  careful  and 
thorough  review  of  the  candidate's  credentials.  These  include  her  secondary  school 
record,  her  rank  in  class,  the  recommendations  from  her  school,  the  results  of  the 
College  Board  Scholastic  Aptitude  and  Achievement  Tests,  and  other  available  in- 
formation. There  is  no  arbitrary  limit  to  the  number  who  will  be  accepted  from  any 
one  school  or  geographical  area. 

Although  an  interview  at  the  College  is  not  required,  it  is  strongly  recommended. 
It  provides  an  opportunity  for  the  candidate  to  become  better  acquainted  with  the 
College  and  to  exchange  information  with  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Board  of 
Admission. 

The  Board  of  Admission  meets  during  February  and  March  each  year  to  evaluate 
the  records  of  applicants.     The  notification  of  each  decision  is  mailed  in  mid-April. 

The  College  allocates  a  substantial  amount  of  its  resources  for  financial  aid  to 
students  with  demonstrated  need  and  high  academic  and  personal  promise.  Approx- 
imately one  third  of  the  undergraduates  at  Smith  receive  some  form  of  financial 
aid.     (See  page  273  for  information  about  grants,  loans,  and  part-time  employment.) 

The  Director  of  Admission  welcomes  correspondence  with  interested  candidates, 
their  parents,  and  school  advisers. 

SECONDARY  SCHOOL  PREPARATION 

In  planning  her  high  school  program,  a  candidate  should  consider  ways  in 
which  her  choices  will  affect  her  opportunities  and  achievement  in  college.  She 
is  encouraged  to  extend  the  breadth  of  her  knowledge  through  work  in  the  basic 
academic  disciplines.  Beyond  meeting  normal  minimum  requirements,  each  candi- 
date is  expected  to  pursue  in  greater  depth  the  fields  which  have  special  importance 
for  her.  The  Board  of  Admission  evaluates  each  candidate's  achievement  in  light 
of  the  opportunities  which  are  available  to  her. 

APPLICATION  FOR  ADMISSION 

An  application  form  may  be  obtained  from  the  Smith  College  Office  of  Admission. 
It  is  the  candidate's  responsibility  to  follow  the  instructions  which  will  be  sent  with 
the  application  form  in  regard  to  the  submission  of  her  credentials.  Applications 
must  be  received  by  the  Office  of  Admission  by  November  15  for  the  Early  Decision 
Plan  and  by  February  1  for  the  Regular  Decision  Plan. 
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ENTRANCE  TESTS 

Smith  College  requires  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  and  a  minimum  of  three 
Achievement  Tests,  one  of  which  must  be  in  English  Composition.  The  other  two 
tests  may  be  selected  from  any  fields  in  which  the  candidate  wishes  to  demonstrate 
proficiency. 

Candidates  should  plan  to  take  the  College  Board  examinations  in  the  junior  year 
for  possible  use  in  an  early  decision  application  or  for  advisory  purposes.  All  Col- 
lege Board  examinations  taken  through  the  January  test  date  of  the  senior  year  are 
acceptable.  The  results  of  examinations  taken  after  January  arrive  too  late  for  the 
spring  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Admission. 

Candidates  should  apply  to  take  the  College  Board  examinations  by  writing  to 
the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  Box  592,  Princeton,  New  Jersey  08540. 
(Residents  of  western  North  America,  Mexico,  Australia,  Pacific  Islands,  Japan,  and 
Formosa  should  apply  to  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  Box  1025,  Ber- 
keley, California  94701.)  Applications  and  fees  should  reach  the  proper  office  at 
least  one  month  before  the  date  on  which  the  tests  are  to  be  taken.  It  is  the  student's 
responsibility,  in  consultation  with  her  school,  to  decide  which  tests  and  test  dates 
are  appropriate  in  the  light  of  her  program.  It  is  also  her  responsibility  to  request 
the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  to  send  to  Smith  College  the  results  of 
all  tests  taken. 

EARLY  DECISION  PLAN 

Candidates  who  have  strong  qualifications  and  wish  to  designate  Smith  College 
as  their  first  choice  may  request  consideration  of  their  applications  at  the  fall  meetings 
of  the  Board  of  Admission.  Students  may  initiate  applications  at  other  colleges  pro- 
viding they  agree  to  withdraw  them  if  admitted  by  Smith  under  the  Early  Decision 
Plan. 

These  applications  must  be  made  by  November  15  of  the  senior  year,  and  candi- 
dates will  be  notified  of  the  Board's  decision  by  December  15.  Those  not  accepted 
on  this  date  will  automatically  be  reconsidered  with  the  regular  applicant  group  in 
the  spring. 

Early  decisions  are  based  upon  the  same  general  criteria  as  at  the  spring  meetings, 
except  that  the  records  considered  reflect  only  three  years  of  work.  The  Scholastic 
Aptitude  Test  and,  if  possible,  three  Achievement  Tests  should  be  taken  before  the 
senior  year.  However,  candidates  who  have  not  completed  all  of  the  Achievement 
Tests  required  may  apply  with  the  understanding  that  they  will  fulfill  the  rest  of  the 
requirements  before  completing  the  senior  year. 

Early  decision  candidates  who  wish  to  have  an  interview  should  do  so  before 
November  22. 

Candidates  interested  in  this  plan  should  write  to  the  Office  of  Admission  if  addi- 
tional information  is  desired. 
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ADVANCED  PLACEMENT 

Smith  College  participates  in  the  Advanced  Placement  Program  administered  by 
the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board.  Beginning  with  the  Class  of  1980,  eight 
hours  of  college  credit,  up  to  a  maximum  of  thirty-two  hours,  will  be  recorded  on 
the  Smith  transcript  for  a  score  of  4  or  5  on  an  Advanced  Placement  examination 
(only  one  Mathematics  AP  score  of  4  or  5  will  be  given  credit  -  AB  or  BC). 

Students  who  attain  scores  of  4  of  5  may  be  exempted  from  certain  basic  courses 
in  the  department,  may  receive  placement  into  more  advanced  courses  and  may,  in 
some  cases,  receive  credit  toward  the  major  requirements.  Decisions  on  all  matters 
of  exemption,  placement,  and  major  credit  are  made  by  the  departments. 

FOREIGN  STUDENTS 

The  College  welcomes  applications  from  qualified  foreign  students.  Applicants 
are  advised  to  communicate  with  the  Director  of  Admission  at  least  one  year  in  ad- 
vance of  their  proposed  entrance.  The  initial  letter  should  include  information  about 
their  total  academic  background.  A  limited  amount  of  financial  aid  is  available  for 
foreign  student  applicants;  if  aid  is  needed,  this  fact  should  be  made  clear  in  the 
initial  correspondence. 

TRANSFER  ADMISSION 

A  student  may  apply  for  transfer  to  Smith  College  in  January  or  September  after 
the  completion  of  one  or  more  semesters  at  another  institution.  The  request  for  the 
application  form  should  be  accompanied  by  a  detailed  statement  of  her  previous 
education  experience  and  her  reasons  for  wishing  to  transfer. 

For  January  entrance,  the  application  must  be  made  before  November  15;  all 
credentials  must  be  on  file  by  December  1.  For  September  entrance,  the  application 
must  be  made  by  February  15,  and  the  credentials  filed  by  March  1. 

A  transfer  student  is  expected  to  have  a  strong  academic  record  and  to  be  in  good 
standing  at  the  institution  she  is  attending.  Particular  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the 
evidence  of  achievement  in  college.  The  student's  program  should  correlate  with  the 
general  Smith  College  requirements  given  on  pages  42-43  of  this  catalogue.  Other 
criteria  considered  include  the  secondary  school  record  and  test  results. 

Candidates  admitted  may  be  given  credit  at  Smith  for  work  completed  satisfactorily 
at  another  accredited  college.  Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  are  re- 
quired to  spend  at  least  two  years  in  residence  at  Smith  College. 

READMISSION 

See  Withdrawal  and  Readmission,  page  54. 

ADA  COMSTOCK  SCHOLARS  PROGRAM 

The  Ada  Comstock  Scholars  Program  provides  the  opportunity  for  qualified  wom- 
en, whose  academic  careers  have  been  interrupted,  to  begin  and/or  complete  their 
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work  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree.  The  program  also  enables  college  graduates, 
both  women  and  men,  to  elect  courses  at  the  College  in  order  to  prepare  for  graduate 
study,  to  investigate  a  new  discipline,  or  simply  to  pursue  an  intellectual  interest. 
Admission  to  a  graduate  degree  program  is  a  possible,  but  not  necessary,  goal. 

Ada  Comstock  Scholars  take  the  same  courses  as  and  attend  classes  with  Smith 
undergraduate  and  graduate  students.  They  may  carry  full-time  or  part-time  pro- 
grams of  study.  The  program  offers  special  support  services  for  Ada  Comstock 
Scholars,  both  on  an  individual  and  collective  basis.  The  creation  of  the  program 
provides  a  community  for  scholars,  all  of  whom  are  similarly  engaged,  although  their 
backgrounds,  experiences,  and  ages  are  extraordinarily  varied. 

Women  who  wish  to  complete  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  must  satisfy  the  same 
requirements  as  a  Smith  undergraduate. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  Assistant  Director,  Ada 
Comstock  Scholars  Program,  Smith  College. 

HEALTH  SERVICES 

Information  about  the  College  Health  Service  as  it  applies  to  Ada  Comstock 
Scholars  may  be  found  on  pages  289-290. 

FINANCIAL  AID 

The  College  hopes  to  have  some  grant  aid  available  in  1976-77  for  Ada  Comstock 
Scholars.  Candidates  may  also  be  eligible  for  federal  and  state  educational  grants 
and  educational  loans  from  commercial  banks  and  credit  unions.  Information  about 
financial  assistance  may  be  obtained  from  the  Financial  Aid  Office  after  an  applica- 
tion for  admission  to  the  Ada  Comstock  Scholars  Program  has  been  filed. 
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No  student  who  wishes  to  attend  Smith  College  should  hesitate  to  apply  for  ad- 
mission because  her  resources  cannot  cover  the  required  fees.  Financial  aid  awards 
from  the  College  are  based  solely  on  need.  The  College  offers  the  accepted  applicant 
financial  assistance  to  fill  her  particular  need,  be  it  $300  or  full  kc<,  to  the  extent 
of  its  available  funds.  Each  award  is  usually  a  combination  of  grant,  campus  job, 
and  suggested  loan. 

Requests  for  financial  aid  are  held  completely  confidential.  They  are  not  made 
a  part  of  the  record  used  for  decisions  on  admissions.  Awards  to  meet  the  computed 
need  are  offered  to  applicants  of  marked  achievement  and  academic  promise,  regard- 
less of  race,  creed,  or  color.  The  extent  of  individual  need  is  determined  from  the 
information  submitted  on  the  Parents'  Confidential  Statement  of  the  College  Scholar- 
ship Service.  Copies  of  the  federal  income  tax  return  for  the  year  prior  to  entrance 
are  required  for  verification.  The  College  itself  makes  final  decisions  on  awards. 
Awards  to  entering  students  are  announced  simultaneously  with  admissions  notifi- 
cation. 

Applications  for  financial  aid  for  entering  students  should  be  sent  to  the  Director 
of  Financial  Aid  after  registration  for  admission.  Candidates  must  file  applications 
by  February  8  of  the  senior  year  of  high  school  for  entrance  in  the  following  Septem- 
ber. Candidates  applying  for  admission  under  the  Early  Decision  Plan  should  send 
their  applications  to  the  Director  of  Financial  Aid  by  November  22  of  the  senior  year. 
In  emergency  situations  late  applications  may  be  considered. 

All  eligible  applicants  are  expected  to  seek  assistance  from  federal,  state,  and  local 
funds.  Grants  from  Smith  College  are  made  possible  by  endowed  funds  given  to  the 
College  for  this  purpose,  by  annual  gifts  from  Alumnae  clubs  and  other  organiza- 
tions, through  federal  programs,  and  from  general  income. 

Assistance  to  continuing  students  is  reviewed  annually  by  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nancial Aid.  To  be  eligible  for  renewal  of  an  award,  a  student  must  prove  continu- 
ing financial  need  through  submission  of  the  current  Parents'  Confidential  Statement 
and  federal  tax  return.  Aid  awarded  to  an  entering  student  will  normally  be  re- 
newed according  to  her  need  if  she  maintains  an  academic  standing  acceptable  to 
the  Administrative  Board. 

Students  with  need  who  did  not  receive  grant  aid  on  entrance  will  be  considered 
for  aid  in  subsequent  years,  though  grants  are  not  likely  to  be  available  until  the 
junior  year.  Funds  are  reserved  to  assist  immediately  any  student  in  emergency 
situations.  The  Office  of  Financial  Aid  is  organized  to  adjust  awards  to  meet  chang- 
ing circumstances. 


Among  the  named  and  special  purpose  grants  are: 

First  Group  Scholarships,  awarded  to  students  of  highest  academic  achievement 
and  including: 

The  Neilson  Scholarships.    Not  more  than  fifteen  scholarships,  created  by  the  Board 
of  Trustees  in  honor  of  President  William  Allan  Neilson  on  the  completion  of  fifteen 
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years  of  his  administration,  are  awarded  annually  to  students  with  documented 
need  who  are  among  the  First  Group  Scholars  in  the  three  upper  classes. 

The  Dwight  W.  Morrow  Scholarships.  Ten  scholarships  are  awarded  annually  to 
seniors  with  need  who  are  among  the  First  Group  Scholars. 

The  William  A.  Neilson  Scholarship.  This  award  provides  full  tuition  for  a  student 
with  need  among  the  First  Group  Scholars. 

The  Sophia  Smith  Scholarships.  These  scholarships  are  awarded  without  stipend  to 
members  of  the  three  upper  classes  whose  standing  entitles  them  to  a  place  among 
the  First  Group  Scholars. 

The  Helena  Rubinstein  Foundation  Scholarship.  This  scholarship  is  awarded  to 
an  entering  student  from  the  New  York  area  who  is  outstanding  in  academic  ability 
and  character,  and  who  would  be  unable  to  attend  Smith  College  without  aid. 

The  Huguenot  Society  of  America  Awards.  Awards  of  $1,000  are  granted  at  the 
recommendation  of  the  College  to  students  whose  ancestry  meets  the  requirements 
of  the  Society. 

Music  Scholarships.  Each  year  the  College  awards  scholarships  equal  to  one-half 
the  cost  of  lessons  in  practical  music  to  students  who  have  financial  need  and  who 
are  recommended  by  the  Music  Department.  Auditions  are  held  for  entering  stu- 
dents after  the  opening  of  college. 

Grants  of  amounts  up  to  full  fees  may  be  awarded  to  foreign  students.  For  these 
grants  special  applications  should  be  directed  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Students. 

At  the  discretion  of  the  Trustees  partial  tuition  grants  may  be  awarded  to  candi- 
dates accepted  for  admission  to  the  College  who  have  been  residents  of  Northampton 
or  Hatfield  for  at  least  five  years  directly  preceding  the  date  of  their  admission  to 
college.  Such  grants  are  continued  through  the  four  college  years  if  the  student 
maintains  diploma  grade,  conforms  to  the  regulations  of  the  College,  and  continues 
to  be  a  resident  of  Northampton  or  Hatfield. 

Fellowships  awarded  for  graduate  work,  including  those  open  to  students  from 
foreign  countries,  are  described  on  page  292. 


SELF-HELP 


Some  loans  are  available  to  students  with  proven  need  from  College  funds  and 
through  the  National  Direct  Student  Loan  Program.  The  College  will  also  endorse 
eligible  candidates  for  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loans  offered  through  local  com- 
mercial banks  in  all  states. 

Student  employment  is  administered  by  the  Office  of  Financial  Aid.  Four  hours 
per  week  of  campus  work  are  included  as  part  of  most  awards  to  entering  students. 
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The  work  usually  involves  jobs  in  the  students'  own  houses.     Other  regular  jobs  are 
available  in  subsequent  years,  and  short-term  jobs  are  available  to  all. 

Summer  employment  opportunities,  in  addition  to  off-campus  College  Work- 
Study  jobs,  are  arranged  by  the  Vocational  Office.  All  students  receiving  aid  from 
the  College  are  expected  to  contribute  from  their  summer  earnings. 

Students  who  receive  aid  of  any  sort  from  federal  funds  are  subject  to  the  statutes 
governing  such  aid. 
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THE  ANNUAL  FEE 

The  inclusive  annual  charge  for  tuition  and  residence  fees  for  the  1976-77  academic 
year  is  $5,400;  for  1977-78,  it  will  be  $5,900.  The  College  offers  an  optional  health 
insurance  program  (see  p.  238).  Students  are  not  charged  the  full  cost  of  instruc- 
tion, the  annual  fee  representing  approximately  two-thirds  of  the  cost  to  the 
College  for  each  resident  student.  Thus  every  student  receives  a  sizable  scholarship 
provided  out  of  endowment  income  and  current  gifts  to  Smith  College. 

Statements  for  semester  fees  are  mailed  on  or  about  July  15  and  December  10. 
Payment  of  charges  for  the  first  semester  is  due  by  August  15;  for  the  second  semester 
by  January  1.  Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  Smith  College  and  forwarded  to 
the  Office  of  the  Controller. 

PAYMENT  PLANS 

The  College  has  no  established  plan  for  installment  payment  of  semester  charges. 
The  cost  of  operating  such  a  plan  and  the  fact  that  the  College  is  not  staffed  to  handle 
it  preclude  the  possibility  of  such  an  arrangement.  However,  the  College  partici- 
pates in  the  Insured  Tuition  Payment  Plan  which  offers  a  monthly  payment  plan 
to  parents.  A  brochure  describing  this  plan  is  mailed  by  the  Treasurer's  Office  to 
parents  of  incoming  freshmen  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  academic  year. 


WITHDRAWAL  REFUNDS 

Commitments  to  faculty  and  staff  are  made  by  the  College  in  advance  of  the 
school  year.  They  are  based  on  anticipated  student  enrollment  and  are  not  subject 
to  change.  Students  who  withdraw  prior  to  the  first  day  of  classes  will  receive  a  full 
refund.  Students  who  withdraw  on  or  after  the  first  day  of  classes  will  be  entitled 
to  a  tuition  refund  as  follows: 

Prior  to  the  2nd  week  of  classes  75% 

Prior  to  the  3rd  week  of  classes  50% 

Prior  to  the  4th  week  of  classes  25% 

Prior  to  the  5  th  week  of  classes  10% 
Thereafter  0 

Arrangements  for  housing  of  students  are  also  made  by  the  College  in  advance  of 
the  academic  year  and  are  based  on  anticipated  enrollments  that  are  not  subject  to 
change.  Consequently,  no  refund  for  room  rent  is  allowable,  but  a  board  refund, 
prorated  for  the  time  the  student  was  actually  in  residence,  will  be  made.  In  all 
cases,  the  withdrawal  date  is  established  by  the  date  of  receipt  by  the  Registrar  of 
written  notice  of  the  students  intent  to  withdraw  or  vacation  of  the  student's  room, 
whichever  date  is  later. 

Financial  aid  grants,  including  College  loans,  will  be  cancelled  in  the  same  ratio 
as  they  bear  to  total  fees,  i.e.,  tuition,  room,  and  board. 
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DEPOSITS 

A  General  Deposit  in  the  amount  of  SI 00  is  required  from  eaeh  new  student. 
For  students  entering  under  the  Early  Decision  Plan,  the  deposit  is  payable  by 
January  1.  For  all  other  students,  the  deposit  is  payable  on  May  1.  (This  is  a  one- 
time deposit  which  will  be  refunded  following  graduation  or  upon  withdrawal,  pro- 
vided that  the  Registrar  has  been  notified  in  writing  before  July  1  that  a  student  will 
withdraw  for  first  semester  or  before  December  1  for  second  semester.  The  deposit  is 
not  refunded  if  the  student  is  separated  from  the  College  for  college  work  or  conduct 
deemed  unsatisfactory.  It  is  not  refunded  for  new  students  in  case  of  withdrawal  be- 
fore entrance.) 

A  Room  Deposit,  non-refundable,  in  the  amount  of  $100  is  required  from  each 
incoming  resident  freshman  and  continuing  resident  student.  The  room  deposit  is 
due  on  the  same  day  as  the  general  deposit  for  incoming  freshmen,  and  on  April  1 
for  continuing  students.  The  deposit  will  be  applied  in  total  to  the  first  semester 
bill. 
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Required  Fees  1st  Semester  2nd  Semester 

Annual  Fees 
Tuition 
Room  and  Board 

Total  Annual  Fee* 
Student  Activities  Fee,  per  year** 
Preliminary  Payments  and  Deposits 

Application  for  admission 

General  Deposit 

Room  Deposit 
Graduation  Fee  (required  in  senior  year) 


$1,850.00 

$1,850.00 

850.00 

850.00 

$2,700.00 

$2,700.00 

$5,400.00 
35.00 

20.00 
100.00 
100.00 

25.00 

Other  Fees  and  Charges 

Health  insurance  (optional  if  alternate  coverage  can  be  demonstrated)  90.00 

Fees  for  musical  instruction,  per  academic  year 
Instruction 

One  hour  lesson  per  week 

One  half-hour  lesson  and  two  class  hours  per  week 
Courses  in  ensemble  when  given  individually 
Use  of  practice  room,  one  hour  daily,  and  a  College  instrument 
Use  of  practice  room  only,  one  hour  daily 
Use  of  organ,  one  hour  daily 
Fees  for  classes  in  riding,  exclusive  of  jumping,  per  term 
Fall,  Winter  I,  and  Spring  -  2  hours  per  week 
Winter  II  -  unlimited  riding 
Infirmary  charge  per  day 
Studio  art  course,  required  materials 
Chemistry  laboratory  course,  per  semester 

Estimated  Additional  Expenses 
Books,  each  year 

Studio  art  course,  additional  supplies 
Drawing,  Painting,  Sculpture 
Photography  (excluding  camera) 
Subscriptions  and  dues 
Recreation  and  incidentals 
Fee  for  Non-Matriculated  Students:    per  course 

for  auditing,  per  course 
Fees  for  Ada  Comstock  Scholars 
Application  Fee 
Fee  per  course 


400.00 

400.00 

70.00 

30.00 

15.00 

65.00 

63.00 

72.00 

80.00 

approx.  10.00 

6.00  or  10.00 

plus  breakage 

approx.  200.00 

12.00  up 

50.00  up 

approx.  25.00 

250.00  up 

475.00 

10.00 

10.00 

475.00 

*For  the  1977-78  academic  year,  the  total  annual  fee  will  be  S5,900. 
*  Included   on  first  semester  bill;  receipts   from   this  fee   are    allocated   by   the   Student 
Government  Association. 
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PRIZES,  AWARDS,  AND  ACADEMIC  SOCIETIES 


PRIZES 

The  Academy  of  American  Poets  Poetry  Prize,  to  be  awarded  annually  by  the  Academy 
of  American  Poets  through  the  prize  committee  of  the  Department  of  English  Lan- 
guage and  Literature  for  the  best  poem  or  group  of  poems  submitted  by  an  under- 
graduate. 

The  Connecticut  Valley  Section  of  the  American  Chemical  Society  award  to  a  student 
who  has  done  outstanding  work  in  chemistry. 

The  New  England  Chapter  of  the  American  Institute  of  Chemists  award  to  a  senior 
who  displays  outstanding  promise  for  advancing  the  professional  aspects  of  the  sci- 
entific community. 

The  Anita  Luria  Ascher  Memorial  Prize,  given  in  her  memory  by  Dr.  Liebe  D.  Sokol 
'51  and  her  parents,  to  be  awarded  annually  to  the  student  who  has  shown  most 
progress  in  German  during  the  year. 

The  Elizabeth  Babcock  Poetry  Prize  fund,  established  by  Miss  Edith  L.  Jarvis  1909 
in  memory  of  Elizabeth  Babcock  ex-1911.  The  income  is  to  be  awarded  annually 
for  the  poem  adjudged  best  by  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Department  of  English 
Language  and  Literature.  The  competition  is  open  to  all  undergraduates  who  have 
not  already  won  the  prize;  the  poem  submitted  may  not  have  been  printed  previously. 

The  Harriet  Dey  Barnum  Memorial  Prize  fund,  founded  by  the  Class  of  1916,  the  in- 
come to  be  used  for  outstanding  work  in  music. 

The  Suzan  Rose  Benedict  Prize  fund,  the  income  to  be  awarded  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Department  of  Mathematics  to  a  sophomore  for  excellence  in  mathematics,  the 
decision  being  made  by  the  Department. 

The  Samuel  Bowles  Prize  fund,  the  income  to  be  awarded  to  a  senior  for  the  best 
thesis  on  a  sociological  or  economic  subject. 

The  John  Everett  Brady  Prize  fund,  the  income  to  be  awarded  for  excellence  in 
Latin.  One  or  more  prizes  are  given  on  the  basis  of  an  examination  in  the  transla- 
tion of  Latin  at  sight,  and  a  further  prize  is  awarded  to  the  student  with  the  best 
record  in  the  beginning  course. 

The  Margaret  Wemple  Brigham  Prize  fund,  established  in  her  memory  by  friends 
and  associates  of  the  Division  of  Laboratories  and  Research  of  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  Health,  the  income  to  be  awarded  to  a  senior  for  excellence  in  bac- 
teriology. 

The  Amey  Randall  Brown  Prize  fund,  given  by  Miss  Mabel  Brown  1887  in  memory 
of  her  mother.  The  income  is  to  be  used  as  a  prize  for  the  best  essay  on  a  botanical 
subject. 

The  Vera  Lee  Brown  Prize  fund,  the  income  to  be  awarded  on  recommendation  of 
the  Department  of  History  for  excellence  in  that  subject  to  a  senior  majoring  in 
history  in  the  regular  course. 
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The  Yvonne  Sarah  Bernhardt  Buerger  Prize  fund,  the  income  to  be  awarded  to  those 
undergraduates  who  have  contributed  most  vitally  to  the  dramatic  activities  of  the 
College. 

The  C.  Pauline  Burt  Prize  fund,  given  by  Miss  Alice  Butterfield,  the  income  to  be 
awarded  to  a  senior  majoring  in  chemistry  or  biochemistry  who  has  made  an  ex- 
cellent record  and  shown  a  high  potential  for  further  study  in  science. 

The  James  Gardner  Buttrick  fund,  given  by  Mrs.  Buttrick  in  fulfillment  of  her  hus- 
band's wish,  the  income  to  be  used  for  a  prize  for  the  best  essay  on  a  subject  in  the 
field  of  religion  and  Biblical  literature  suggested  by  a  course  in  that  Department 
and   approved    by   the   instructor. 

The  Carlile  Prize  fund,  a^iven  by  the  Very  Reverend  and  Mrs.  Charles  U.  Harris 
in  memory  of  Dorothea  Carlile  1922,  from  which  are  awarded  a  prize  for  the  best 
original  composition  for  carillon  and  a  prize  for  the  best  transcription  for  carillon. 

The  Julia  Harwood  Caverno  Prize  fund,  the  income  of  which  is  given  in  the  first 
instance  to  a  member  of  the  junior  or  senior  class  for  excellence  in  Greek.  A  further 
prize  is  awarded  to  the  student  with  the  best  record  in  the  beginning  course. 

The  Sidney  S.  Cohen  Prize  fund,  the  income  to  be  awarded  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Department  of  Economics. 

The  Alison  Loomis  Cook  Honorary  Scholarship  to  a  student  who  has  made  a  very  signi- 
ficant contribution  to  the  College  community  and  to  those  with  whom  she  has  been 
in  personal  contact. 

The  Ethel  Olin  Cor  bin  Prize  fund,  the  income  to  be  awarded  to  an  undergraduate 
for  the  best  original  poem — preferably  blank  verse,  sonnet,  or  ballad — or  informal 
essay  in  English. 

The  Merle  Curd  Prize  to  be  awarded  annually  by  the  Department  of  History  to 
that  student  who  submits  the  best  piece  of  writing  on  any  aspect  of  American  civili- 
zation. 

The  Dawes  Prize  fund,  the  income  to  be  awarded  for  the  best  undergraduate  work 
in  political  science. 

The  Alice  Hubbard  Derby  Prize  fund,  the  bequest  of  Mr.  Henry  R.  Lang  in  memory 
of  his  wife,  a  member  of  the  class  of  1885.  The  income  is  to  be  used  for  prizes  awarded 
by  the  Department  of  Classical  Languages  and  Literatures  to  students  of  the  junior 
and  senior  classes  for  excellence  in  Greek  as  determined  by  an  examination  in  Greek 
at  sight. 

The  Elizabeth  Drew  Prize  fund,  the  income  to  be  awarded  to  an  undergraduate 
for  work  in  English. 

The  Amanda  Dushkin  Scholarship  Award  to  a  student  who  has  maintained  a  high 
academic  record  as  well  as  participating  in  extracurricular  activities. 

The  Hazel  L.  Edgerly  Prize  fund,  founded  in  memory  of  Hazel  Louise  Edgerly  1917, 
the  income  to  be  awarded  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Department  to  a  senior 
in  honors  in  history  for  distinguished  work  in  that  subject. 
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The  Constance  Kambour  Edwards  Prize  fund,  established  by  her  parents,  Ada  and 
George  Kambour,  the  income  to  be  given  to  the  student  who  has  shown  the  most 
progress  during  the  year  in  organ. 

The  Ruth  Forbes  Eliot  Poetry  Prize  for  the  best  poem  submitted  by  a  member  of  the 
freshman  or  sophomore  class. 

The  Settie  Lehman  Fatman  Prize  fund,  the  income  to  be  awarded  in  two  prizes  for 
the  best  musical  composition,  preferably  in  sonata  form,  and  for  the  best  composi- 
tion in  a  small  form  by  members  of  the  senior  class  or  graduate  students  taking  Music 
342  or  Special  Studies  in  Composition  or  by  a  student  in  Music  233. 

The  Harriet  R.  Foote  Prize  fund,  the  income  of  which  is  to  be  awarded  to  the  out- 
standing student  in  botany,  based  on  an  examination  record. 

The  Henry  Lewis  Foote  Memorial  Prize  fund,  given  by  his  wife,  Harriet  Risley  Foote 
1886,  the  income  to  be  awarded  for  excellence  in  class  work  in  Biblical  courses. 

The  Clara  French  Prize  fund,  founded  by  Mrs.  Mary  E.  W.  French,  the  income  to 
be  given  to  that  senior  who  has  advanced  farthest  in  the  study  of  English  language 
and  literature. 

The  Helen  Kate  Furness  Prize  fund,  founded  by  Horace  Howard  Furness,  the  in- 
come of  which  is  given  for  the  best  essay  on  a  Shakespearean  theme.  There  is  no 
restriction  on  the  length  of  the  essays,  but  in  general  they  are  not  to  be  shorter  than 
4000  words  or  longer  than  10,000  words.  The  competition  is  open  to  all  essays  on 
a  Shakespearean  theme  (except  honors  theses)  prepared  in  courses  and  recommended 
by  the  instructors  of  those  courses. 

The  Sarah  H.  Hamilton  Memorial  Prize  fund,  given  by  her  sister  Julia  H.  Gleason, 
the  income  to  be  awarded  for  an  essay  on  music. 

The  Arthur  Ellis  Hamm  Scholarship  Prize  fund,  founded  by  Elizabeth  Creevey  Hamm 
1905  in  memory  of  her  husband,  Captain  Arthur  Ellis  Hamm,  the  income  to  be 
awarded  to  a  freshman  on  the  basis  of  the  year's  record. 

The  Frances  A.  Hause  Memorial  Prize  fund,  founded  in  memory  of  Frances  A.  Hause 
1922,  the  income  to  be  awarded  to  the  senior  who  has  majored  in  chemistry  and  has 
made  the  best  record  in  that  subject. 

The  Denis  Johnston  Playwriting  Award  fund  for  the  best  play  or  musical  written  by 
an  undergraduate.  The  author  must  be  a  student  at  Amherst  College,  Mount 
Holyoke  College,  Smith  College,  or  the  University  of  Massachusetts. 

The  Alary  Augusta  Jordan  Prize  to  a  senior  for  the  most  original  piece  of  literary 
work  in  prose  or  verse  composed  during  her  undergraduate  course  at  Smith  College. 

The  Florence  Corliss  Lamont  Prize,  a  medal  to  be  awarded  for  work  in  philosophy. 

The  Emogene  Mahony  Memorial  fund  for  the  furtherance  of  English  literature  and 
dramatic  art  from  which  an  award  is  made  for  the  best  essay  on  a  literary  subject 
written  by  a  freshman,  and  for  the  best  honors  thesis  submitted  to  the  Department 
of  English  Language  and  Literature. 
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The  Emogene  Mahony  Memorial  Prize  fund,  founded  by  Miss  Ethel  Haskell  Bradley 
1901,  the  income  to  be  given  for  proficiency  in  organ. 

The  John  S.  Mekeel  Memorial  Prize  fund,  given  in  his  memory  by  his  wife,  the  in- 
come of  which  is  to  be  awarded  annually  to  a  member  of  the  senior  class,  selected 
by  the  Department  of  Philosophy,  for  outstanding  work  in  philosophy. 

The  Thomas  Corwin  Mendenhall  Prize  for  the  best  paper  written  as  part  of  the  regular 
work  in  any  course  in  history. 

The  Samuel  Michelman  Memorial  Prize  fund,  given  in  his  memory  by  his  wife,  the 
income  to  be  awarded  to  a  senior  from  Northampton  or  Hatfield  who  has  main- 
tained a  distinguished  academic  record  and  contributed  to  the  life  of  the  College. 

The  Mrs.  Montagu  Prize  fund,  founded  by  Abba  Louisa  Goold  Woolson  in  honor 
of  Elizabeth  Montagu,  the  income  to  be  awarded  for  the  best  essay  on  a  literary 
subject  concerning  women. 

The  Victoria  Louise  Schrager  Prize  fund,  given  in  her  memory  by  her  family  and  Miss 
Marjorie  Hope  Nicholson,  the  income  to  be  awarded  annually  to  a  senior  who  has 
maintained  a  distinguished  academic  record  and  has  also  taken  an  important  part 
in  student  activities. 

The  Scott  Foundation  Leadership  Award  to  a  member  of  the  sophomore  class  who  has 
demonstrated  leadership  qualities,  good  academic  ability,  high  personal  standards, 
and  recommends  herself  as  a  likely  prospect  for  a  career  in  industry. 

The  Donald  H.  Sheehan  Memorial  Prize  to  a  member  of  the  senior  class  for  outstanding 
work  in  American  Studies. 

The  Andrew  C.  Slater  Prize  fund,  the  income  to  be  awarded  to  an  undergraduate 
for  excellence  in  debate. 

The  Rosemary  Thomas  Poetry  Prize  fund ,  the  income  to  be  awarded  by  a  committee 
of  members  of  the  Smith  College  Department  of  English  Language  and  Literature  to 
the  undergraduate  student  who  has  shown  by  her  creative  writing  the  greatest 
evidence  of  poetic  gift  and  dedication  to  poetry  as  a  view  of  life. 

The  Frank  A.  Waterman  Prize  fund,  the  income  to  be  awarded  to  a  senior  who  has 
done  excellent  work  in  physics. 

The  Maya  Yates  Prize  for  the  best  piece  of  writing  other  than  literary  analysis. 

FIRST  GROUP  SCHOLARS 

Smith  College  students  who  have  a  record  at  the  College  indicating  high  academic 
achievement  in  the  previous  year  are  named  First  Group  Scholars.  The  Dwight  W. 
Morrow,  Neilson,  William  Allan  Neilson,  and  Sophia  Smith  scholars  are  selected 
from  the  First  Group  Scholars. 
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SOCIETY  OF  THE  SIGMA  XI 

In  1935  Smith  College  became  the  first  women's  college  to  be  granted  a  charter 
for  the  establishment  of  a  chapter  of  the  Society.  Each  year  the  Chapter  elects  to 
membership  promising  graduate  students  and  seniors  who  excel  in  science. 

PHI  BETA  KAPPA 

The  Zeta  of  Massachusetts  Chapter  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  was  established 
at  Smith  College  during  the  year  1904-05,  and  the  first  undergraduates  were  elected 
to  membership  in  April.  In  1920  provision  was  made  for  the  election  of  a  small 
number  of  juniors.  Rules  of  eligibility  are  established  by  the  Chapter  in  accordance 
with  the  regulations  of  the  national  Society.  Selection  is  made  on  the  basis  of  over- 
all academic  achievement. 
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PRIZE  AWARDS 


Academy  of  American  Poets  Prize:     Elizabeth  Luke  Ambos,  1977 

American  Chemical  Society  Award,  Connecticut  Valley  Section:     Anne  Elizabeth  Guthrie, 

1976 
New  England  Chapter  of  the  American  Institute  of  Chemists  Award:     Cynthia  Mabel  Riley, 

1976 
Elizabeth  Babcock  Poetry  Prize:     Betty  Jane  Belanus,  1977 
Harriet  Dey  Barnum  Prizes:     Susanne  Emily  Dunlap,  1976;  Dianne  Marie  McMullen, 

1976 
Suzan  Rose  Benedict  Prize:     Priscilla  Suzanne  Bremser,  1978 
Samuel  Bowles  Prize:     Sarah  Helene  Duggin,  1976 
John  Everett  Brady  Prizes:     Sheila  Marie  Fisher,  1976;  Sandra  Winslow  Driver,  1977; 

Nancy  Ellen  Geffken,  1976 
Amey  Randall  Brown  Prize:     Christine  Mary  McCarthy,  1977 
Vera  Lee  Brown  Prize:    Agnes  May  Chen,  1 976 
Yvonne  Sarah  Bernhardt  Buerger  Prizes:    Laura  Rathbone  DeBuys,  1976;  Kristen  Garver 

Goslin,  1977;  Karen  Sue  Meister,  1976;  Nina  Marie  Nelson,  1976 
C.  Pauline  Burt  Prize:     Mary  Eleanor  Frank,  1976 
James  Gardner  Buttrick  Prizes:    Victoria  Ann  Alford,  1976;  Frances  McKey  Winston, 

1977 
Carlile  Prizes:     for  an  original  composition.  Laurel  Farnsworth.  1976;  Ellen  Ruth 

Weinstock,  1976;  for  transcription,  Jennie  Auslee  Fay,  1977 
Julia  Harwood  Caverno  Prizes:    Andrea  London  Peraner,  1976;  Helen  Marsh  DeWitt, 

1979 
SidneyS.  Cohen  Prizes:    Jennifer  Christine  Lenox,  1976;  Thuy  thi  thu  Nguyen,  1976; 

Julia  Ann  O'Connor,  1976 
Ethel  Olin  Corbin  Prizes:    Marian  Louise  Driscoll,  1977;  Margaret  Dean  Phillips,  1978 
Dawes  Prize:     Mary  Bridget  Burke,  1976 
Alice  Hubbard  Derby  Prize:     Sandra  Winslow  Driver,  1977 
Elizabeth  Drew  Prize:     Paula  Jo  Balik,  1978 
Hazel  L.  Edgerly  Prize:     Katherine  Megan  Todd,  1976 
Constance  Kambour  Edwards  Prize:     Susan  Elizabeth  Lepore,  1977 
Ruth  Forbes  Eliot  Prize:     Ruth  Diana  Lounsbury,  1979 

Settle  Lehman  Fatman  Prizes:    Nancy  Elizabeth  Barney,  1976;  Robin  Laurie  Seto,  1979 
Henry  Lewis  Foote  Memorial  Prize:    Victoria  Ann  Alford,  1976;  Amy-Jill  Levine,  1978 
Clara  French  Prize:    Sheila  Marie  Fisher,  1 976 

Helen  Kate  Furness  Prize:    Sheila  Marie  Fisher,  1976;  Adrienne  Po  Ching  Lam,  1976 
Sarah  H.  Hamilton  Prize:     Terrill  Ann  Wirsig,  1976 
Arthur  Ellis  Hamm  Scholarship  Prizes:     Margaret  Ella  Gray,  1978;  Nancy  Jane  Hill, 

1978;  Leslie  Adrienne  Weyn,  1978 
Frances  A.  Hause  Prize:    Mary  Elizabeth  Oates,  1976 
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Denis  Johnston  Playwriting  Awards:  Walter  L.  Maroney,  Amherst  College;  Carol 
Zimmerman,  Mount  1  lolyoke  College;  honorable  mention,  Dianne  Douglas 
Craham,  1976 

Mary  Augusta  Jordan  Prize:     Marianne  Craven,  1976 

Florence  Corliss  Lamon'  Medal:     Sarah  Durham  Miller,  1976 

Emogene  Mahony  Memorial  Prize:  Dianne  Marie  MeMullen,  1976;  Susan  Adria 
Mulak,  1976 

Emogene  Mahony  Prize  Fund:     Dianne  Michele  Pratt,  1979;  Cathrael  Kazin,  1976 

John  S.  MeKeel  Memorial  Prize:     Laurie  Ann  Shoemaker,  1976 

Thomas  Concin  Mendenhall  Prize:  Elizabeth  Doreta  Masterton,  1977;  honorable  men- 
tion, Ellen  Martha  Cornell,  1977;  Linda  Carol  Ray,  1976 

Mrs.  Montagu  Prize:     Constance  Menand,  1976;  Kathleen  Frances  Zaccardo,  1976 

Victoria  Louise  Schrager  Prize:     Mary  Bridget  Burke,  1976 

Scott  Foundation  Leadership  Award:     Susan  Ann  Elbow,  1978 

Rosemary  Thomas  Poetry  Prize:     Sarah  Preston  Unsworth,  1976 

Maya  Yates  Prize:     Marianne  Craven,  1976 


SOCIETY  OF  THE  SIGMA  XI 


Class  of  1976 


Jean  Ruth  Aschkenasy 

Lisa  Anne  Baird 

Kathryn  Doerlie  Barker 

Alissa  Gay  Benimoff 

Jane  Ellen  Brown 

Alice  Yat  Pak  Cheung 

Deborah  Ann  Davis 

Claudia  S.  Dinan 

Mary  Eleanor  Frank 

Geraldine  Marguerite  Franklin 

Amy  Louise  Graybeal 

Rise  Linda  Greenberg 

Anne  Elizabeth  Guthrie 

Lisa  Meredith  Hemmendinger 

Sylvia  Howe 

Jeanne  Valerie  Kuhlman 

Kate  Markin 


Gwen  McCaffrey 
Leah  Sylvia  McCormack 
Elizabeth  Menzie 
Helen  E.  Mrose 
Jane  Krieger  Murphy 
Ann  Harwood  Pickering 
Lillian  Francine  Pliner 
Kathleen  Ann  Prucnal 
Martha  Frances  Putallaz 
Emily  Ann  Riggs 
Cynthia  M.  Riley 
Esther  D.  Rothblum 
Karen  Ann  Schwartz 
Robin  Bella  Stone 
Maria  Anita  Terres 
Joanne  Marie  Wilkinson 
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PHI  BETA  KAPPA 


Class  of  1976 


Victoria  Ann  Alford 
Sara  Louise  Anschuetz 
Lisa  Anne  Baird 
Alissa  Gay  Benimoff 
Barbara  Anne  Benz 
Lisa  Blomgren 
Karen  Blumenfeld 
Maurine  Ann  Braddock 
Mary  Bridget  Burke 
Carol  Calsibet 
Phylliss  Marlene  Chappell 
Agnes  May  Chen 
Alice  Yat  Pak  Cheung 
Janet  Ann  Clarke 
Marsha  Suzan  Collins 
Cynthia  Louise  Cornelia 
Elesa  Denise  Commerse 
Deborah  Ann  Davis 
Maria  Victoria  Docal 
Sarah  Helene  Duggin 
Lesley  June  Farlow 
Sheila  Marie  Fisher 
Lynn  Marie  Gostyla 
Marjorie  Sue  Halpern 
Caroline  Elisabeth  Hessberg 
Sylvia  Howe 
Nancy  Marie  Hunt 
Charity  Jane  Imbrie 
Nancy  Anne  Ivanhoe 


Kris  Alice  Johnson 
Lorel  Marie  Joslyn 
Alison  Ogden  Knowles 
Linda  Ruth  L'Abbee 
Jennifer  Christine  Lenox 
Sydney  Ann  Licht 
Leah  Sylvia  McCormack 
Gillian  Anna  McManus 
Dianne  Marie  McMullen 
Joanne  Montgomery 
Thuy  thi  thu  Nguyen 
Julia  Ann  O'Connor 
Mary  Elizabeth  Oates 
Kathryn  Anne  Pfordresher 
Martha  Frances  Putallaz 
Esther  D.  Rothblum 
Valerie  Evelyn  Rynne 
Sarah  Ann  Sheahan 
Cynthia  Ann  Stanhope 
Dana  Holly  Steele 
Caryn  Ruth  Steinfeld 
Eleanor  Ting 

Rebecca  Herrick  Twitchell 
Bonna  Daix  Wescoat 
Joanne  Marie  Wilkinson 
Mary  Kathryn  Williams 
Terrill  Ann  Wirsig 
Joanne  Evelyn  Woods 
Laura  Jean  Wright 
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The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  awarded  on  completion  of  an  undergraduate 
program  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Faculty.  The  degree  may  be  awarded  Cum  laude, 
Magna  cum  laude,  or  Summa  cum  laude  on  the  basis  of  a  high  level  of  general 
achievement  during  the  sophomore,  junior,  and  senior  years.  A  candidate  who  has 
elected  to  pursue  a  Departmental  Honors  Program  may  be  awarded  the  degree  with 
Honors,  High  Honors,  or  Highest  Honors  in  that  program.  Candidates  designated 
as  Smith  Scholars  have  pursued  special  individual  programs  of  study. 


BACHELOR  OF  ARTS 


CLASS  OF   1976 


Paula  Anne  Abbondanza 

Susan  Jane  Adelson 

Chung  Hae  Ahn 

Jane  Lynn  Allen 

Laura  Jean  Anderson 

Linda  Michele  Angell 

Jean  Ruth  Aschkenasy,  High  Honors  in 

Psychology 
Lucy  Marie  Ashton 
Margaret  Catherine  Athey 
Amy  Louise  Atwell 
Anne  Louise  Averill 

Susan  Leigh  Babcock 
Lucy  Katherine  Baldwin 
Pauline  Ballard 
Lucinda  Garrison  Ballenger 
Gretchen  Gilbert  Bank 
Barbara  Joan  Basser 
Sarah  Elizabeth  Bassett 
Helen  Elliot  Beam 
Giselle  Marie  Beaulieu 
Debra  Gail  Beil 
Olivet  Darice  Benbow 
Barbara  Ann  Bennett 
Kimberley  Kirk  Bergeson 
Elizabeth  Ann  Bicknell 
Edith  Euelette  Biggers 
Kathryn  Maria  Bisceglia 
Cynthia  Jean  Black 
Nancy  Burgess  Black 
Audrey  Alford  Blair 
Jeanne  Alison  Blauner 


Amy  Sue  Bloom 

Anne  Louise  Bogar 

Karen  Louise  Booth 

Irene  Bortolussi 

Laurel  Anne  Kealiikaumealani  Bowers 

Susan  Miller  Braatz 

Susan  Jean  Bradley 

Silvana  Beatriz  Brianceschi 

Julia  Lynn  Brickell 

Sarah  Morgan  Brim 

Debra  Lynn  Brown 

Karen  Julie  Brown 

Mary  Ann  Bruce 

Deborah  Elizabeth  Burke 

Susan  Jayne  Smit'.i  Burns 

Martha  Stowell  Calihan 

Carol  Calsibet 

Maureen  Kathleen  Carlson 

Elizabeth  Jane  Carmichael 

Linda  Kay  Caron,  Honors  in  Art  History 

Lindsey  Fairbank  Carpenter 

Andree  Roquemore  Carriere 

Jane  Louise  Carroll 

Jennifer  Banks  Cartmell 

Marguerite  Harmon  Castle 

Elizabeth  Moody  Caviston 

Susan  Marion  Cecala 

Linda  Ellen  Chatman,  High  Honors  in 

Government 
Allison  Ann  Cheek 
Julia  Brooke  Churchman 
Sally  Anne  Cisek 
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Andrea  Mary  Clark 
Maryanne  Clasby 
Margot  Elizabeth  Clasquin 
Nancy  Tilghman  Ciose 
Cathy  Elizabeth  Coates 
Karen  Jean  Cody 
Anne  Elizabeth  Cohen 
Judith  Ellen  Cohen 
Wendy  Whiting  Colby 
Anne  Elizabeth  Columbia 
Margaret  Elizabeth  Comes 
Elizabeth  Benedict  Conger 
Sandra  Elaine  Constantine 
Constance  Marie  Contant 
Robin  Joy  Cooper 
Claudine  Maria  Costa 
Carolyn  Tucker  Couch 
Joan  Elizabeth  Coughlin 
Judith  Ann  Coviello 
Dorothy  Elizabeth  Coyle 
Mary  Elizabeth  Craig 
Marianne  Craven 
Nina  Cuccio 
Patricia  Ann  Cuddy 

Marcia  Amy  Dansky 

Bonnie  Martha  Marion  Day 

Grace  Dean 

Laura  Rathbone  deBuys 

Paula  Jean  De  Giacomo 

Hannah  Dclfiner 

Marie  Jeannette  Dempsey 

Linda  Wainwright  Denney 

Dione  Marie  Dickenson 

Gretchen  Sandford  Dieck 

Claudia  S.  Dinan,  Honors  in  Biochemistry 

Jennifer  Alice  Doane 

Maria  Victoria  Docal 

Katherine  Ely  Dohan 

Patricia  Ann  Marie  Dombkowski 

Martha  Jane  Donelan 

Stephanie  Alexia  Downs 

Susan  Elizabeth  Doyle 

Anne  Carol  Dreizler 

Gail  Margaret  Duffney 

Catherine  Ann  Durbin 


Benazir  Durdana,  Honors  in  English 

Laura  Anne  Eby 
Shelagh  Anne  Ellman 
Susan  Elizabeth  Emlen 

Thea  Marie  Fabio 

Debra  Estelle  Fadil 

Laurel  Farnsworth 

Barbara  Lee  Fauntleroy 

Andrea  Susan  Feld 

Lila  Fendrick 

Hadley  Jones  Ferguson 

Nancy  Hopkins  Ferguson 

Maria  Dolorosa  Fernandes 

Katherine  Woodruff  Field 

Marcia  Ellen  Fine 

Maria  Joan  Fischl 

Rebecca  Christina  Fitzgerald 

Ann  Takouhy  Flanagan 

Susan  Alethea  Flanagan 

Mila  Lynne  Aspuria  Floro 

Maureen  Dorothy  Foley,  High  Honors  in 

English 
Theresa  Ford 
Jane  Elisabeth  Frank 
Geraldine  Marguerite  Franklin,  Honors 

in  Chemistry 
Cindy  Rebecca  Friedman 
Mary  Wayne  Fritzsche 
Ann  Elizabeth  Fuehrer 
Suzanne  Marguerite  Furlong 

Susan  Marie  Gallo 
Laura  Jane  Garrett 
Nancy  Ellen  Geffken,  High  Honors  in 

English 
Gerlinde  Maria  Geiger 
Geraldine  Kiyo  Gerald 
Priscilla  Elizabeth  Gillett 
Barbara  Frances  Gilson 
Kristi  Lee  Gjerdingen 
Genevieve  Wan  Jun  Go 
Sharon  Anne  Goddard 
Susan  Barlow  Goff 
Jennifer  Ellen  Gold 
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Julie  Anne  Gold 
Nancy  Diane  Goldsmith 
Anne  Winifred  Goldstock 
Marcia  Mae  Gowen 
Frances  Kathleen  Grace 
Karen  Joy  Grady 
Dianne  Douglas  Graham 
Isla  Grant 

Amy  Louise  Graybeal 
Deirdre  Elien  Greenwood 
Karen  Clemens  Grise 
Anne  Elizabeth  Guthrie,  High  Honors  in 
Chemistry 

Nancy  Ellen  Haines 

Elizabeth  Ann  Hall 

Jan  Karen  Hall 

Alice  Ann  Hanlon 

Beatrice  Harris 

Jamie  Lynn  Harris 

Carol  Ann  Hartland 

Nancy  Wilkes  Hasley 

Andrea  Elizabeth  Haverland 

Marylove  McKeown  Hearty 

Sheila  Louise  Heffernon,  Honors  in  Music 

Harriet  Ransom  Heldenfels 

Janet  Sue  Helfgott 

Olof  S.  Helgason 

Diane  Elizabeth  Hellens 

Susan  Debra  Hendrie 

Linda  Louise  Herbst 

M.  Lorrie  Hickey 

Bridget  Marie  Hill 

Katherine  Susan  Hill 

Elizabeth  Anne  Hin 

Carolyn  Spafford  Hirt 

Andrea  Tarr  Hoadley 

Cynthia  Lynn  Hoch 

Melissa  Rosa  Hollander 

Lori  Holman 

Susan  Diane  Hood 

Maryann  Katrina  Horgan 

Deborah  Fay  Horwitz 

Shelley  Louise  Huffaker 

Susan  Elizabeth  Hunter 

Miriam  Ann  Hyman 


Niki  Teresa  Ingram 
Nancy  Anne  Israel 

Emily  Robin  Jackson 
Vickie  Marie  Jester 
Debra  Jean  Johnston 
Suzanne  Johnston 
Janet  Bonita  Jones 
Sharon  Lynette  Jones 
Rebecca  Priscilla  Judge 

Teresa  Ann  Karpinski 
Joelle  Moira  Kayden 
Cathrael  Kazin,  Highest  Honors  in  English 
Katheryn  Cuskley  Keene 
Gloria  Carol  Kelley 
Kathleen  Ann  Kelley 
Cynthia  Pierce  Kellogg 
Ann  Elizabeth  Kelly 
Robin  Catherine  Kelly 
Jane  Gladden  Kelton 
Victoria  Elizabeth  Kenney 
Stephanie  Ann  Kenyon 
Lynn  Kilbride,  Honors  in  Psychology 
Nina  Tae  Kim 

Margaret  Hosford  Kimberland 
Yolanda  Denise  King,  Honors  in  Theatre 

and  Speech 
Victoria  Helen  Kingsley 
Ellen  Taylor  Kirch 
Emily  Putnam  Kittredge 
Judith  Anne  Knowlton 
Emily  Christine  O'Keefe  Koczela 
Ruth  Hilda  Kohorn 
Barbara  M.  Kolich 
Diane  Korzinski 
Joan  Kranzler 
Lauren  Krent 
Etsuko  Kumai 

Louellyn  Lambros 

Nicole  Antonia  Erica  LaMotte 

Helen  Elizabeth  Larson 

Linda  Susan  Lathrop 

Jane  Inglefield  Lawyer 

Deborah  Stone  Leavell 
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Patricia  Maureen  Lee 
Charlotte  Kim  Leisure 
Ann  Elizabeth  Levin 
Nancy  Ellen  Levin 
Elizabeth  Diann  Lewis 
Jennifer  Anne  Lewis 
Cynthia  May  Lifson 
Mary  Clare  Lindsay 
Katherine  Elizabeth  Lingg 
Faith  Clark  Little 
Nancy  Jane  Livingston 
Deborah  Anne  Locke 
Anne  Haviland  Lockwood 

Diane  Elizabeth  MacMonegle 

Mary  Jane  Maccardini 

Tamerson  Elizabeth  MacDonald 

Mary  Anna  Macey 

Joanna  Fontaine  Maddox 

Susan  Mark 

Lisa  Runnells  Markham 

Anne  Mitchell  Martin 

Jennifer  Ashley  Tufts  Martin 

Rosita  Mas 

Anne  Wilson  Matlock 

Mary  Louise  McArdle 

Gwen  McCaffrey,  Honors  in  Biochemistry 

Jane  Louise  McClintock 

Mary  Lou  P.  McCollum 

Theodora  Noyes  McDowell 

Susan  Jane  McKay 

Donna  Marie  McKenzie 

Caroline  Lovell  McMullen 

Karen  Sue  Meister 

Sarah  Spencer  Mermann 

Katherine  Metzidakis 

Karyl  Meyer 

Mary  Eugenia  Milano 

Joanne  Milkey 

Sarah  Durham  Miller 

Lisa  Ann  Molho 

Sandra  Marie  Molley 

Dorothy  Montouris 

Helen  Randolph  Moore 

Martha  Moore 

Constance  Anne  Morris 


Laura  Claire  Morrissette 
Patricia  Rose  Morrissey 
Ruth  Claire  Moser 
Stephanie  Beth  Mudick 
Susan  Adria  Mulak 
Charlotte  Victoria  Mullen 
Diane  Marie  Murphy 
Jane  Krieger  Murphy 
Karen  Anne-Marie  Murphy 
Jane  Mary  Murray 

Nancy  Lee  Near 
Winifred  Ann  Neidecker 
Martha  Freeman  Newcomb 
Maureen  Nicoll 
Elizabeth  Mary  Nunes 
Carolyn  Gail  Nussbaum 

Anne  Frances  O'Connell 
Carol  Ann  O'Donnell 
Maura  Ellen  O'Donnell 
Mary  Elizabeth  O'Leary 
Deborah  Anne  O'Malley 
Barbara  Anne  Oakes 
Frances  Ann  Oliver 
Diana  Oquendo 
Nancy  Jane  Orvis 
Dorothy  Allison  Osborne 

Patricia  Ann  Parham 

Nancy  Sue  Parish,  Honors  in  Psychology 

Elizabeth  Weedon  Parker 

Colleen  Anne  Paul 

Frances  Anne  Perriello 

Kate  Peterkin 

Jeanine  Marie  Picard 

Ann  Harwood  Pickering,  High  Honors  in 

Geology 
Carol  Godwin  Pierson 
Stacy  Fox  Pomeroy 
Teresa  Mary  Pooler 
Doris  Elizabeth  Powers 
Kathleen  Ann  Prucnal 
Sarah  Douglas  Pugh 

Carolyn  Quan 
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Margaret  Stearns  Quintrell 

Sarah  Katherine  Radley 
Carolyn  Radulski 
Lee  Tenderly  Ramos 
Elisabeth  Hance  Rathbun 
Elizabeth  Sue  Rawnsley 
Alison  Anne  Read 
Cynthia  Marie  Reed 
Wendy  Marie  Reilly 
Karen  Tonita  Richardson 
Emily  Ann  Riggs,  High  Honors  in 

Biochemistry 
Cynthia  Mabel  Riley 
Donna  Mae  Rodgers 
Elizabeth  Franklin  Rooney 
Margot  Beth  Schonholtz  Rothstein 
Charlotte  Ann  Rowland 
Leslie  M.  Roy 
Mary-Anne  Rubens 
Janis  Lucie  Ruden 
Helen  Irene  Rugg 

Jenny  Thornton  Sage 

Karen  Leslie  Sahulka 

Kaarina  Salovaara 

Kerry  Anne  Santry 

Marian  Riva  Sass 

Mary  Patricia  Schimminger 

Mary  Vernelle  Schmearer 

Melanie  Jane  Schow 

Anne  Lay  ton  Schroder 

Carolyn  Joy  Schuster 

Karen  Ann  Schwartz,  Honors  in  Geology 

Karen  Louise  Schwefel 

Jane  Elizabeth  Scott 

Sarah  Anne  Scott 

Elizabeth  Shannon 

Cynthia  Ann  Sheridan 

Robin  Elyse  Silver 

Suzanne  Maura  Silver 

Deborah  Ely  Simmons 

Karen  Walker  Sletteland 

Joan  Elizabeth  Snedecor 

Suzanne  Marie  Sobol 

Barbara  Soris 


Jeanne  Lorraine  Spillane 
Mary  Plant  Spivy 
Ruth  Sodemann  Sproull 
Susan  Agnes  St.  Andre 
Anna  Kimball  Stalter 
Jane  Rita  Stanwick 
Robin  Faith  Steinberg 
Nancy  Meyer  Stewart 
Sara  Stewart 
Kathy  Lynn  Stuart 
Eulalie  Elizabeth  Sullivan 

Susan  Margaret  Talsky 

Susan  Beth  Tarver 

Arlene  Robin  Tate 

Jacqueline  Taville 

Anne  Bailey  Terhune 

Maria  Anita  Terres,  High  Honors  in 

Geology 
Wendy  Sue  Terryberry 
Mary  Jayne  Testa 
Sandra  Tirado 
Laura  Lee  Tirrell 
Linda  Jeanne  Tirrell 
Sandra  Bond  Tregellas 
Suzanne  Carol  Turcotte 

Lydia  Maria  Velez 

Marion  Lynn  Waller 
Deborah  Ruth  Walther 
Henriette  vanEck  Warfield 
Sally  Waterman 
Ellen  Ruth  Weinstock 
Jody  Dore  Welch 
Claire  Stacy  Wellington 
Karen  Marie  Wenc 
Harriet  Piper  Wentz 
Susan  Jackson  Werner 
Rebecca  Ruth  Westwood 
Carlotta  Elizabeth  Wick 
Sarah  White  Wilcox 
Betsy  Ann  Wilhelmsen 
Ann  Bourne  Williams 
Elizabeth  Kedaa  Williams 
Martha  Watson  Williams 
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Sandra  Yvette  Williams 
Julia  Robinson  Winston 
Ann  Gleason  Witsil 
Janie  Lee  Wong 
Holly  Harrison  Woodhull 
Neila  Patricia  Woodward 
Anne  Louise  Wuesthoff 
Patricia  Marie  Wyckoff 
Leslie  Andrea  Wyman 

Angela  Lynette  Yancey 
Susan  Lynn  Yasinski,  Honors  in 

Government 
Janice  Elaine  Yerby,  High  Honors  in 

Theatre  and  Speech 


Kathleen  Frances  Zaccardo, 

Honors  in  English 
Harriet  Gale  Zelermyer 
Joanne  Marie  Zrike 


AWARDED  1975 

Emma  Marie  Culver 
JoAnne  Goldberg 
Rebecca  Hight 
Gwen  Ellen  Keough 
Deborah  Davis  Lawson 
Jessica  Gail  Shapiro 
Joyce  Ellen  Young 


High 


Cum  laude 

Nancy  Ellen  Apple 

Nancy  Leigh  Atwood 

Betsy  Severance  Baker 

Kathryn  Doerlie  Barker 

Nancy  Elizabeth  Barney 

Jean  Broughton  Beyer 

Kimberlee  Susan  Bogen 

Margaret  Selfridge  Boyer 

Jane  Ellen  Brown 

Elizabeth  Randolph  Butler,  High  Honors  in  Government 

Alice  Yat  Pak  Cheung,  High  Honors  in  Biochemistry 

Louise  Davis  Cleary 

Carol  Hart  Clemenko 

Cynthia  Louise  Cornelia 

Meredith  Kathleen  Craw,  High  Honors  in  French 

Judith  Elizabeth  Cutler 

Deborah  Ann  Davis 

Anne  Goddard  Dellenbaugh 

Joanne  May  Emmons 

Maureen  Brett  Esborn 

Carole  Joanne  Fick 

Mary  Eleanor  Frank,  High  Honors  in  Chemistry 

Elizabeth  Dunstan  Gibbons 

Linda  Susan  Goldberg 

Rise  Linda  Greenberg,  Honors  in  Psychology 

Mary  Lee  Anne  Grisanti 

Linda  Helen  Guyer 

Ceri  Elizabeth  Hadda 
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Stephanie  Barbe  Hammer 

Lisa  Meredith  Hemmendinger,  High  Honors  in  the  Biological  Sciences 

Hilary  Hinds,  High  Honors  in  Japanese  Studies 

Edith  May  Ho,  High  Honors  in  Government 

Marianne  Ruth  Hughes 

Nancy  Lucinda  Hull 

Kristen  Patricia  Kramer  Hundley 

Nancy  Marie  Hunt 

Kris  Alice  Johnson 

Louise  Walton  Jones 

Patrice  Anne  Jordan 

Jill  Ann  Kimm,  High  Honors  in  English 

Cynthia  Anne  Korhonen 

Jeanne  Valerie  Kuhlman 

Ipek  Kursat 

Cheryl  Kurss,  Honors  in  Comparative  Literature 

Katherine  Mary  Kuzeja 

Adrienne  Po  Ching  Lam 

Jill  Ellen  Lederer 

Jane  Ellen  Leikin 

Carol  Ann  Lemay 

Elissa  Charlene  Lichtenstein 

Janice  Beth  Lilly 

Gailanne  Limber 

Maureen  Ann  Mackey 

Claire  Prouty  Mansur 

Suzanne  Marie  Marilley 

Cecilia  Therese  Marino 

Kate  Markin,  High  Honors  in  the  Biological  Sciences 

Lydia  Anne  Marshall 

Susan  Sloan  McCall 

Constance  Menand 

Elizabeth  Menzie,  Honors  in  Chemistry 

Alida  Christine  Metcalf 

Helen  E.  Mrose,  High  Honors  in  Biochemistry 

Jane  Elizabeth  Murphy 

Susan  Margaret  Murphy 

Andrea  Nadel 

Candace  Ann  Nelson 

Elisabeth  Ann  Nelson 

Nina  Marie  Nelson 

Charlotte  Flint  Nichols 

Andrea  London  Peraner 

Patricia  Gail  Peterson,  Honors  in  Religion 

Ruth  Bard  Pierce 

Lillian  Francine  Pliner,  Honors  in  Biochemistry 
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Deborah  Leigh  Plumstead 

Karen  Cogswell  Pratt,  High  Honors  in  English 

Robin  Lisa  Raines 

Linda  Carol  Ray 

Maria  Marta  Aris  Reyes-Guerra 

Betsy  Davida  Rosenbaum,  High  Honors  in  Russian 

Betty  Butler  Sawyer 

Linda  May  Scaparotti 

Danielle  Eve  Schulz 

Diane  Marie  Seaberg 

Nancy  Burnet  Shelmerdine,  Honors  in  Ancient  Studies 

Susan  Chadwick  Shelmerdine,  High  Honors  in  Religion 

Anna  Grazyna  Siek,  High  Honors  in  American  Studies 

Marlene  Hilde  Silverstone 

Karen  Ann  Smyers,  High  Honors  in  Religion 

Laurel  Shaw  Sorenson 

Martha  Harlan  Soyster 

Sandra  Jean  Stewart 

Catherine  Stirling 

Janice  Sharron  Stone 

Robin  Bella  Stone 

Pamela  Stratton 

Betty  Jeanne  Sun,  Highest  Honors  in  German 

Deborah  Lauren  Sussman,  High  Honors  in  Government 

Jill  Graham  Timbers 

Rebecca  Herrick  Twitchell 

Monica  Aurelia  Unger 

Sarah  Preston  Unsworth,  High  Honors  in  Religion 

Susan  Jane  Van  Deuren 

Sandra  Ann  Van  Nostrand 

Giselle  F.  Wagner 

Miriam  Enid  Zolan 


Magna  cum  laude 

Lucy  Marquand  Alexander 

Victoria  Ann  Alford 

Sara  Louise  Anschuetz 

Alissa  Gay  Benimoff,  High  Honors  in  Psychology 

Barbara  Anne  Benz 

Lisa  Blomgren,  High  Honors  in  Greek 

Karen  Blumenfeld 

Maurine  Ann  Braddock 

Mary  Bridget  Burke,  Highest  Honors  in  Government 

Janet  Ann  Clarke,  High  Honors  in  History 
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Marsha  Suzan  Collins 

Elesa  Denise  Commerse 

Sarah  Helene  Duggin,  High  Honors  in  Economics, 

Highest  Honors  in  Government 
Susanne  Emily  Dunlap 
Lesley  June  Farlow 
Lynn  Marie  Gostyla 
Marjorie  Sue  Halpern 
Caroline  Elisabeth  Hessberg 
Sylvia  Howe 
Charity  Jane  Imbrie 
Nancy  Anne  Ivanhoe 
Lorel  Marie  Joslyn 
Alison  Ogden  Knowles 
Linda  Ruth  L'Abbee 
Jennifer  Christine  Lenox 
Sydney  Ann  Licht 
Victoria  Lane  Lyon 

Leah  Sylvia  McCormack,  High  Honors  in  the  Biological  Sciences 
Gillian  Anna  McManus 
Dianne  Marie  McMullen 
Joanne  Montgomery 
Gretchen  Maria  Nelson 
Thuy  thi  thu  Nguyen 
Julia  Ann  O'Connor,  Honors  in  Economics 
Susan  Eileen  Pearlman 
Kathryn  Anne  Pfordresher 

Martha  Frances  Putallaz,  High  Honors  in  Psychology 
Esther  D.  Rothblum,  High  Honors  in  Psychology 
Valerie  Evelyn  Rynne 
Sarah  Ann  Sheahan 
Cynthia  Ann  Stanhope 
Dana  Holly  Steele 
Caryn  Ruth  Steinfeld 
Eleanor  Ting 

Katherine  Megan  Todd,  High  Honors  in  History 
Bonna  Daix  Wescoat 

Joanne  Marie  Wilkinson,  High  Honors  in  the  Biological  Sciences 
Mary  Kathryn  Williams 
Terrill  Ann  Wirsig,  Highest  Honors  in  Music 
Joanne  Evelyn  Woods 
Laura  Jean  Wright 
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Summa  cum  laude 

Lisa  Anne  Baird,  Highest  Honors  in  the  Biological  Sciences 

Agnes  May  Chen 

Phylliss  Marlene  Chappell 

Sheila  Marie  Fisher,  Highest  Honors  in  English 

Mary  Elizabeth  Oates 

DIPLOMA  IN  AMERICAN  STUDIES 

Tadeusz  Gaszcz,  Magister  Marie-Curie  Sklodowska  University  (Poland) 
Birgitta  S.  Knapp,  Filosofie  Magister  University  of  Goteborg  (Sweden) 
Kaeko  Mochizuki,  B.A.,  M.A.  Tsuda  College  (Japan) 

MASTER  OF  SCIENCE  IN  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Mary  Inga  Backlund,  B.A.  St.  Lawrence  University 

Ann  Marie  Borkowski,  B.S.  Colorado  State  University 

Barbara  Ruth  Devlin,  B.A.  Bethany  College 

Michelle  Christine  Dunn,  B.A.  Colorado  Women's  College 

Ellen  Silton  Elias,  A.B.  University  of  California  at  Santa  Cruz 

Joan  Breen  Goffinet,  B.S.  University  of  Kansas 

Janet  Louise  Luce,  B.S.  Ursinus  College 

Constance  Elizabeth  Smith,  B.S.  Adelphi  University 

Caroline  Olive  Taylor,  B.A.  Tufts  University 

Linda  Johnna  Tierney,  B.S.  Skidmore  College 

Stacey  Louise  Vinson,  B.S.  University  of  Texas  (Austin) 

MASTER  OF  EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF 

Cynthia  Jane  Avon,  B.S.  St.  Lawrence  University 

Mary  Elizabeth  Cahillane,  B.A.  College  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Elms 

Nina  de  Jongh  Damashek,  B.A.  Connecticut  College,  M.A.  Syracuse  University 

P.  Chris  Deily,  B.S.  State  University  of  New  York  at  Fredonia 

Susan  Katharine  Friedrich,  B.A.  Hood  College 

Sandra  J.  Fucci,  B.A.  Elmira  College 

Sherry  Beigelmacher  Hyman,  B.A.  Brooklyn  College 

Gwendolyn  Jackson,  B.S.  Ithaca  College 

Pamela  Elaine  Jutkus,  B.A.  Drew  University 

Kathleen  Mary  Kelleher,  B.A.  College  of  New  Rochelle 

Nancy  Ellen  Mackey,  B.S.  Emerson  College 

Susan  M.  McCarthy,  B.A.  University  of  Massachusetts 

Evelyn  Gail  McKay,  B.S.  West  Chester  State  College 

Karen  Ann  Murphy,  B.S.  Bridgewater  State  College 

Joanne  DiPaolo  O'Connell,  B.A.  University  of  Massachusetts 

Michael  Francis  O'Connell,  B.B.A.  University  of  Massachusetts 
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Leslye  Ann  Olsen,  B.S.  West  Virginia  University 

Emily  Ann  Richardson,  B.A.  Converse  College 

Dency  Robinson,  B.S.  Skiclmore  College 

Leslie  Ann  Robinson,  B.A.  Simmons  College 

Joanne  Louise  Trespacz,  B.A.  Saint  Joseph  College 

Claire  Angela  Troiano,  B.S.  Southern  Connecticut  State  College 

Kathleen  Keiko  Uchida,  Ed.B.  University  of  Hawaii 

Debbie  Weeks,  B.A.  University  of  Windsor  (Canada) 

Lynn  Marie  Zborovan,  B.S.  New  York  University 

MASTER  OF  EDUCATION 

Deborah  Andrew,  B.F.A.  Syracuse  University 

Susan  Carey  Barrett,  A.B.  Smith  College 

Jeanne  McLean  De  Temple,  A.B.  Smith  College 

Laura  Hallen  Gates,  B.A.  Keuka  College 

Jacquelyn  Mitchell  Gibson,  B.A.  Trenton  State  College 

Dorene  Maloney  Grasso,  A.B.  Emmanuel  College 

Patricia  Ann  Hacik,  A.B.  Smith  College 

Robert  Alexander  Hanna,  B.So.Sc.  Pennsylvania  State  University 

Anne  Harrison,  A.B.  Smith  College 

Daniel  C.  Jahnson,  B.A.  Amherst  College 

Barbara  V,  Kessler,  B.S.  Trenton  State  College 

Susan  Milsom,  A.B.  Smith  College 

Sara  D.  Nerken,  B.A.  Yale  College 

Gloria  J.  Hnat  Prystupa,  B.A.  Hunter  College 

Christine  Morrow  Ramsey,  A.B.  Vassar  College 

Thomas  Dewey  Roose,  B.A.  Amherst  College 

Alice  Tsutaoka  Unno,  A.B.  Smith  College 

MASTER  OF  ARTS  IN  TEACHING 

George  R.  Collison,  B.S.  Tufts  University     Physics 

Anne  Salisbury  Filley,  A.B.  Smith  College     Music 

Thomas  Colin  Franco,  B.A.  University  of  Notre  Dame     English 

Hazel  Ann  Harris,  B.S.  Knoxville  College      The  Biological  Sciences 

Scott  Sana  Lauermann,  B.A.   Franklin  Pierce  College,  A.M.   Smith  College      The 

Biological  Sciences 
Diane  Lindberg,  A.B.  Douglass  College     French 
William  Churchill  Moore,  A.B.  Columbia  University     English 
Alba  C.   Orsi,   Laurea  Bocconi  University   (Milan)   Diploma  in  American  Studies 

Smith  College     English 
Leslie  Yvette  Thorpe,  B.S.  North  Carolina  A.  &  T.  State  University     Mathematics 
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MASTER  OF  FINE  ARTS 
(theatre  and  speech) 

Gregory  Paul  Buch,  B.A.  Washington  &  Lee  University 

Gregory  Bryan  France,  B.A.  Monmouth  College 

Donald  James  Howard,  B.A.  Amherst  College 

Susan  Beth  Lambeth,  B.F.A.  East  Carolina  University 

Robert  Bruce  Ramer,  B.A.  Lawrence  University,  A.M.  Smith  College 

William  Stanley  Smitrovich,  Jr.,  B.S.  University  of  Bridgeport 

Neal  Solomon,  B.A.  Brown  University 

MASTER  OF  ARTS 

Bruce  Stephen  Berkow,  B.A.  State  University  of  New  York  at  Stony  Brook     Theatre 

and  Speech 
Robynn  Lee  Bosler,  A.B.  Mount  Holyoke  College     Music 
Thomas  Paul  Boyer,  B.A.  Dartmouth  College     Music 
Charlotte  Morris  Gaylord,  A.B.  Smith  College     Music 
Alison  Guile  La  Voy,  A.B.  Mount  Holyoke  College     The  Biological  Sciences 
William  Joseph  Powers,  B.S.  University  of  Massachusetts      The  Biological  Sciences 
Nathan  A.  Randall,  B.A.  Tufts  University     Music 
Sammie  Timothy  Robinson,  A.B.  Bowdoin  College     Theatre  and  Speech 
Deborah  Anne  Sherr,  A.B.  Smith  College     Music 

Jacqueline  McEnroe  Suitor,  A.B.  Smith  College      The  Biological  Sciences 
Andrew  Philip  Tuck,  B.A.  Amherst  College     Religion 
Susan  Theresa  Wcislo,  B.A.  Westfield  State  College     Music 

DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

(The  following  degree  has  been  awarded  by  the  University  of  Massachusetts  in  co- 
operation with  Amherst  College,  Mount  Holyoke  College,  and  Smith  College.) 

Susan  Adair  Lazarus,  A.B.  Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College,  A.M.  Smith  College 
Chemistry 

HONORARY  DEGREES 

Cicely  Delphine  Williams  Doctor  of  Science 

Physician  and  Medical  Researcher 

Sylvia  Field  Porter  Doctor  of  Laws 

Author  and  Columnist 

Elma  Lewis  Doctor  of  Fine  Arts 

Actress,  Director,  and  Teacher 

Martha  Wright  Griffiths  Doctor  of  Laws 

Attorney  and  former  United  States  Congresswoman 
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Laura  Johnson  Doctor  of  Laws 

College  President 
Florence  Isabel  Macdonald  Master  of  Arts 

Secretary  to  the  President 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 

SCHOOL  FOR  SOCIAL  WORK  DEGREES 

CONFERRED  AUGUST   1975 

MASTER  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

Veronica  Donna  Abney,  A.B.  Pitzer  College 
Michael  F.  Aftergut,  A.B.,  University  of  California-Berkeley 
Lois  Marjorie  Alex,  B.A.  Wellesley  College 
Paul  E.  Alie,  A.B.  Northesastern  University 
Judith  Hannah  Arons,  A.B.  Boston  University 
Betsy  Anne  Barbour,  B.A.  Wellesley  College 

Robert  A.  Beauvais,  B.A.  University  of  Massachusetts  at  Amherst 
Mary  Cynthia  Dygert  Beavans,  A.B.  Indiana  University 
Christine  Miller  Bettinelli,  B.A.  University  of  Massachusetts  at  Amherst 
Vernita  Blocker,  A.B.  Clark  University 

Mary  Ellen  Bloniarz,  B.A.  University  of  Massachusetts  at  Amherst 
Barbara  Van  Noord  Bosma,  A.B.  University  of  Michigan 
Robin  Leslie  Brinn,  A.B.  Cornell  University 
Steven  R.  Brod,  A.B.  Pace  College 
Julia  Beth  Bruck,  A.B.  University  of  Michigan 
Stephanie  Ann  Burns,  B.S.  Colorado  State  University 
Jacqueline  P.  Butler,  B.A.  Holy  Family  College 
Sally  Jane  Campbell,  A.B.  Smith  College 
Susan  Coley,  B.A.  Southwestern  at  Memphis 
Mary  Louise  Cover,  A.B.  Sarah  Lawrence  College 

Carl  Benjamin  Cutchins,  B.A.  West  Virginia  Wesleyan  College,  M.Div.,  Yale  Uni- 
versity Divinity  School 
Melba  Rose  Dejohnette,  B.A.  Grambling  College 
Ralph  J.  Dolan,  B.A.  University  of  Massachusetts  at  Amherst 
Francis  J.  Donlon,  B.A.  Suffolk  University 

Jennings  Carroll  Dugan,  B.A.  Manhattanville  College  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
Margaret  Ellen  Dyer,  B.A.  Wells  College 
Deborah  Ann  Farber,  B.A.  University  of  Pittsburgh 
Ellen  Ruth  Feldman,  B.A.  University  of  Wisconsin 
Rosamaria  Frias  Florez,  A.B.  San  Francisco  State  College 
Linda  Joy  Frail,  B.A.  Wellesley  College 
Virginia  W.  Freund,  B.A.  Transylvania  College 
Cynthia  Read  Gardner,  A.B.  Simmons  College 
Ellyn  Goldstein,  B.S.  Ohio  State  University 
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Sandra  Toll  Goodbody,  B.S.  University  of  Pennsylvania,  M.S.  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania 

Rivka  Z.  Gruber,  B.A.  University  of  Chicago 

Hedi  Hardmeier,  B.A.  Sir  George  Williams  University 

William  Danforth  Hayes,  III,  B.A.  Amherst  College 

Wralter  Leonard  Hill,  Jr.,  B.A.  Western  Maryland  College,  M.Div.  Yale  University 
Divinity  School 

Susan  K.  Hines,  B.A.  University  of  Colorado 

Claire  Putnam  Huprich,  B.S.  in  Ed.  Lesley  College 

Eileen  Warshaw  Ivey,  A.B.  Antioch  College 

Stanley  Kogelman,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute 

Kathleen  Conroy  Leahy,  B.A.  Saint  Mary's  College 

Sharon  L.  Lockyear,  B.S.  Ursinus  College 

Barbara  J.  Lui,  B.A.  University  of  Washington 

Barbara  Deborah  Mandell,  B.A.  Carnegie-Mellon  University 

Sharon  L.  McCombie,  A.B.  Simmons  College 

Dorothy  Hodge  Meacham,  B.J.  University  of  Missouri 

Kathleen  A    Mead,  A  B.  University  of  Michigan 

Carol  Ackermann  Mitchell,  A.B.  Wheaton  College 

Ellen  Debra  Nannis,  A.B.  Clark  University 

Theresa  Ann  Padula,  A.B.  Mount  Saint  Agnes  College 

Christine  Peak,  A.B.  Ohio  University 

Suzanne  P.  Piening,  B.S.  University  of  Dayton 

Joan  Ellen  Rabinor,  B.S.  Cornell  University 

Lynda  Kaufman  Rader,  A.B.  Boston  University,  M.S.  City  College  of  the  City 
University  of  New  York 

Barbara  Ramsey,  A.B.  University  of  California-Berkeley 

Deborah  Anne  Raphael,  A.B.  University  of  California-Berkeley 

Bayani  C.  Redoblado,  Litt.B.  University  of  Santo  Tomas 

Elizabeth  Ann  Rider,  A.B.  Whitman  College 

Jean  B.  Schlichter,  B.A.  Wagner  College 

Linda  Ann  Schloss,  A.B.  Boston  University 

Teresa  M.  Schmidt,  A.B.  College  of  William  and  Mary 

Margaret  M.  Schultz,  B.S.  Colorado  State  University 

Janis  Otis  Semine,  A.B.  Simmons  College 

Howard  Dale  Snooks,  B.S.  Colorado  State  University 

Gloria  Jeanne  Haynes  Sodervick,  B.S.  State  University  College  at  Brockport,  New 
York 

Marcia  Ellen  Solomon,  A.B.  Temple  University 

Elizabeth  Cohn  Stuntz,  A.B.  Cornell  University 

Reggie  Swenson,  A. A.  Waldorf  College,  B.A.  Pacific  Lutheran  University,  M.Div. 
New  York  Theological  Seminary 

Howard  Vidaver,  B.A.  Queens  College 

Wendy  Wasson,  A.B.  Mount  Holyoke  College 

Gary  E.  Whitmer,  A.B.  University  of  California-Berkeley 

James  Herbert  Williams,  B.A.  Grambling  College 
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Joan  Wilson,  B.S.  Texas  Technological  University 

Nancy  Heather  Wolf,  A.B.  Boston  University 

Shari  M.  Wyner,  B.S.  Cornell  University 

Aurelia  Davida  Younger,  A.B.  Connecticut  College 

Susan  Rae  Zonderman,  B.J.Ed.  Hebrew  Teachers  College,  A.B.  Brandeis  University 


THIRD  YEAR  CERTIFICATE  IN  THE  PROGRAM  OF  ADVANCED  STUDY 

AWARDED  AUGUST   1975 

Suzan  Kamm  Kartell,  B.A.  Roosevelt  University,  M.S.W.  Smith  College 
Richard  S.  Trachtman,  B.A.  Brooklyn  College  of  the  City  University  of  New  York, 

M.S.W.  University  of  Michigan 
A.  Diana  Zacarian,  A.B.  Boston  University,  M.S.W.  Smith  College 
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Smith  College  offers  to  both  men  and  women  graduate  work  leading  to  the  de- 
grees of  Master  of  Arts,  Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching,  Master  of  Fine  Arts  (Department 
of  Dance),  Master  of  Fine  Arts  (Department  of  Theatre),  Master  of  Education,  Mas- 
ter of  Education  of  the  Deaf,  and  Master  of  Science  in  Physical  Education,  as  well 
as  a  limited  program  leading  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  In  special  one- 
year  programs,  students  from  foreign  countries  may  qualify  for  a  Certificate  of  Grad- 
uate Studies  or  a  Diploma  in  American  Studies.  Ordinarily  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  students  are  registered  for  advanced  instruction,  which  is  available  in  most  de- 
partments of  the  College  and  in  various  professional  fields.  These  student?  fall  into 
two  categories:  (1)  degree  and  diploma  candidates,  and  (2)  special  students  regis- 
tered for  one  or  more  courses.     (See  Ada  Comstock  Scholars  Program,  p.  251.) 

Most  graduate-level  courses  are  planned  for  students  who  are  candidates  for  the 
various  Masters'  degrees.  The  departments  which  offer  this  work  present  a  limited 
number  of  graduate  seminars,  advanced  experimental  work,  or  special  studies  de- 
signed for  graduate  students.  These  courses  carry  numbers  in  the  four  hundreds 
(e.g.,  450)  in  the  departmental  listings  of  the  Courses  of  Study  of  this  catalogue.  Ad- 
vanced undergraduate  offerings  may  be  elected  in  accordance  with  the  limitations 
stated  in  the  paragraphs  describing  the  requirements  for  the  graduate  degrees.  In- 
dividual student  programs  are  planned  under  the  direction  of  departmental  graduate 
advisers. 

A  cooperative  Ph.D.  program  is  offered  by  Amherst,  Hampshire,  Mount  Holyoke, 
and  Smith  Colleges  and  the  University  of  Massachusetts  in  the  following  fields:  the 
biological  sciences,  chemistry,  French,  geology,  German,  philosophy,  and  physics. 
The  degree  is  awarded  by  the  University  in  cooperation  with  the  institution  in  which 
the  student  has  done  his  research  for  the  dissertation.  Students  interested  in  this 
program  should  write  to  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School,  University  of  Massachu- 
setts, Amherst,  Massachusetts  01002. 


ADMISSION 

Entrance  to  the  graduate  program  requires  a  Bachelor's  degree  or  its  equivalent, 
an  undergraduate  record  of  high  caliber,  and  acceptance  by  the  department  con- 
cerned. Applicants  are  urged  to  present  their  credentials  in  the  spring  of  the  year 
preceding  registration  but  may  apply  as  late  as  the  first  of  September.  Foreign 
applicants,  however,  must  submit  their  applications  by  the  first  of  January  preceding 
admission.  Applications  for  the  Master  of  Education  of  the  Deaf  program  must  be 
received  on  or  before  the  first  of  March  of  the  proposed  year  of  entry  into  the  program. 
Credentials  of  all  applicants  must  include  the  formal  application,  an  official  tran- 
script of  the  undergraduate  record,  and  letters  of  recommendation  from  instructors 
at  the  undergraduate  institution.  Most  departments  require  the  applicant  to  submit 
scores  from  either  the  Graduate  Record  Examinations  or  the  Miller  Analogies  Test. 
In  some  cases,  candidates  may  be  asked  to  submit  a  paper  written  in  an  advanced 
undergraduate  course.  Correspondence  should  be  addressed  to  the  Director  of 
Graduate  Study. 
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RESIDENCE  REQUIREMENTS 

Students  who  are  registered  for  a  graduate  degree  program  at  Smith  College  are 
considered  to  be  in  residence.  To  receive  a  degree  a  student  must  complete  the 
equivalent  of  at  least  one  academic  year  of  full-time  study  at  Smith  College,  which 
may  include  courses  taken  at  one  of  the  neighboring  Valley  colleges  with  approval 
of  the  Smith  College  department.  It  is  expected  that  work  for  advanced  degrees 
will  be  continuous;  if  it  is  interrupted,  or  undertaken  on  a  part-time  basis,  an  ex- 
tended period  is  permitted  with  the  limitation  that  all  work  for  a  Master's  degree 
must  be  completed  within  a  period  of  four  years. 

DEGREE  PROGRAMS 

Doctor  of  Philoshphy 

One  year  of  graduate  study,  proficiency  in  two  appropriate  foreign  languages,  and 
departmental  approval  are  required  for  admission  to  candidacy  for  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy.  The  degree  requires  a  minimum  of  three  years'  study  beyond 
the  Bachelor's  degree,  including  two  years  in  residence  at  Smith  College.  A  major 
requirement  for  the  degree  is  a  dissertation  of  publishable  caliber  based  upon  original 
and  independent  research.  A  cumulative  grade  average  of  B  in  course  work  must  be 
maintained. 

Each  doctoral  program  is  planned  individually  and  supervised  by  a  Guidance  Com- 
mittee composed  of  the  thesis  director  and  two  other  members  of  the  faculty.  The 
degree  is  offered  at  present  in  the  Departments  of  the  Biological  Sciences,  Chemistry, 
and  Hispanic  Studies  (in  Spanish).  Specific  aspects  of  these  departmental  programs 
are  listed  below. 

Biological  Sciences.  It  is  expected  that  applicants  will  hold  a  Master's  degree  or  its 
equivalent.  Highly  qualified  students  with  little  or  no  previous  graduate  work  in 
the  biological  sciences  may  be  accepted  but  they  must  fulfill  the  course  require- 
ments for  the  Master's  degree  in  addition  to  such  other  requirements  as  are  set  by 
the  Guidance  Committee.  Admission  to  candidacy  in  this  department  is  achieved 
after  passing  written  and  oral  examinations  which  are  taken  upon  the  completion  of 
the  student's  course  work.  The  dissertation  must  be  defended  at  an  oral  examina- 
tion. 

Chemistry.  A  student  may  be  admitted  to  candidacy  after  completion  of  a  basic 
graduate  curriculum  which  includes  four  approved  semester  courses  distributed  as 
follows:  one  in  physical  chemistry,  one  in  organic  chemistry,  one  in  analytical  chem- 
istry, inorganic  chemistry,  or  biochemistry,  and  one  additional  course  in  the  field 
of  specialization.  At  least  three  of  these  basic  courses  must  be  at  the  graduate  level. 
With  the  approval  of  the  Guidance  Committee,  work  completed  for  a  Master's  de- 
gree may  be  counted  toward  the  doctoral  requirements.  The  minimum  course  re- 
quirements normally  include  the  basic  group  mentioned  above  and  additional  elec- 
tions at  the  graduate  level  to  achieve  the  following  distribution:  two  in  physical 
chemistry,  two  in  organic  chemistry,  one  selected  from  analytical,  inorganic,  or  bio- 
chemistry, and  at  least  two  additional  courses  in  the  field  of  the  thesis. 
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After  being  admitted  to  candidacy,  the  student  takes  a  written  comprehensive  ex- 
amination in  those  fields  of  chemistry  which  are  pertinent  to  the  area  of  specializa- 
tion. The  comprehensive  examination  must  be  passed  at  least  six  months  prior  to  the 
final  examination,  which  consists  of  an  oral  defense  of  the  dissertation. 

Master  of  Arts 

A  candidate  for  admission  to  the  Master  of  Arts  program  is  normally  expected  to 
hold  a  Bachelor's  degree  and  to  have  majored  in  the  department  concerned,  although 
most  departments  will  consider  an  applicant  who  has  had  some  undergraduate  work 
in  the  field  and  has  majored  in  a  related  one.  All  such  cases  fall  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  department.  Prospective  students  who  are  in  this  category  should  ad- 
dress questions  about  specific  details  to  the  Director  of  Graduate  Study.  With  de- 
partmental approval,  a  student  whose  undergraduate  preparation  is  deemed  inade- 
quate may  make  up  any  deficiency  at  Smith  College. 

Candidates  for  this  degree  must  also  offer  evidence,  satisfactory  to  the  department 
concerned,  of  a  reading  knowledge  of  at  least  one  foreign  language  commonly  used 
in  the  field  of  study. 

A  minimum  of  eight  semester  courses  of  work  in  residence  is  required,  of  which  at 
least  four,  including  those  in  preparation  of  the  thesis,  must  be  of  graduate  level. 
The  remaining  four  may  be  undergraduate  courses  (of  intermediate  or  advanced 
level),  but  no  more  than  two  courses  at  the  intermediate  level  are  permitted.  With 
the  approval  of  the  department,  no  more  than  three  undergraduate  seminars  may 
be  substituted  for  as  many  graduate  level  courses.  To  be  counted  toward  the  degree, 
all  work  including  the  thesis  must  receive  a  grade  of  at  least  B-minus,  but  the  degree 
will  not  be  awarded  to  a  student  who  has  no  grade  above  this  minimum.  The  re- 
quirements described  in  this  paragraph  are  minimal.  Any  department  may  set 
additional  or  special  requirements  and  thereby  increase  the  total  number  of  courses 
involved. 

A  thesis  is  also  required  of  each  candidate  for  this  degree.  It  may  be  limited  in 
scope  but  must  demonstrate  scholarly  competence;  it  is  normally  equivalent  to  one 
or  two  semester  courses.  Two  typewritten  copies  must  be  presented  to  the  Com- 
mittee for  deposit  in  the  library.  The  thesis  may  be  completed  in  absentia  only  by 
special  permission  of  the  department  and  of  the  Director  of  Graduate  Study. 

Although  the  requirements  for  this  degree  may  be  fulfilled  in  one  academic  year 
by  well-prepared  full-time  students,  most  candidates  find  it  necessary  to  spend  three 
or  four  semesters  in  residence. 

Particular  features  of  the  various  departmental  programs  are  given  below.  Except 
for  the  Departments  of  Art,  Physics,  Psychology,  and  Sociology,  which  occasionally 
accept  M.A.  candidates  under  special  circumstances,  departments  which  are  not 
listed  do  not  offer  this  degree. 

Biological  Sciences.  Candidates  for  admission  should  present  work  equivalent  to  an 
undergraduate  major  in  the  biological  sciences  as  well  as  courses  in  related  sciences. 
Programs  for  the  Master's  degree  are  designed  to  meet  individual  needs  and  ordi- 
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narily  include  the  equivalent  of  two  semester  courses  spent  in  research  for  the  thesis. 
Opportunity  for  advanced  study  and  research  is  offered  in  a  wide  variety  of  special- 
izations within  the  Department.  Graduate  students  are  expected  to  participate  in 
the  departmental  seminar  in  each  year  of  residence. 

Chemistry.  The  Bachelor's  degree  with  a  major  in  chemistry  is  usually  required  for 
admission  to  graduate  work.  The  program  for  the  Master's  deg  ee  ordinarily  in- 
cludes the  equivalent  of  two  semester  courses  spent  in  research  for  the  thesis,  as  well 
as  two  semester  courses  in  both  physical  chemistry  and  organic  chemistry.  The  pro- 
gram also  includes  work  in  inorganic  chemistry,  biochemistry,  physics,  and  mathe- 
matics, depending  on  the  field  of  the  thesis. 

Classics.  A  reading  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek  is  required.  Of  the  eight  courses 
for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  three  may  be  taken  in  related  courses  in  other  de- 
partments, such  as  art  and  history. 

Education  and  Child  Study.  At  least  three  semester  courses  in  education  above  the 
freshman  level  should  be  included  in  the  undergraduate  training  as  well  as  support- 
ing courses  in  child  development  and  psychology  or  history  and  philosophy.  Edu- 
cation 452a  and  a  thesis  are  required.  The  remainder  of  the  program  is  planned  to 
meet  the  needs  and  interests  of  the  individual  student.  Applicants  should  provide 
evidence  of  competence  in  research  and  submit  scores  for  the  Miller  Analogies  Test. 

French.  Candidates  should  have  had  an  undergraduate  major  in  French  or  its  equiv- 
alent, although  exceptions  will  be  made  in  individual  cases.  All  candidates  should 
submit  with  their  application  a  long  paper  in  French.  The  Department  also  offers 
a  program  leading  to  the  Master  of  Arts  degree  at  the  University  of  Paris.  It  is  under 
the  general  supervision  of  the  Director  of  the  Smith  College  Junior  Year  in  Paris. 

Geology.  Work  at  the  undergraduate  level  should  include  experience  in  most  of  the 
following:  invertebrate  paleontology,  mineralogy,  petrology,  structural  geology,  stra- 
tigraphy and  sedimentation,  and  field  geology;  chemistry  and  mathematics  are  ad- 
visable as  well  as  at  least  two  semester  courses  in  physics  or  zoology.  Undergraduates 
who  have  majored  in  other  sciences  may  be  accepted  by  special  arrangement  with 
the  Department. 

Hispanic  Studies:  Spanish.  At  least  six  semester  courses  in  college-level  Spanish  are 
required  for  admission.  The  program  for  the  degree  consists  of  ten  semester  courses 
including  required  courses  in  the  history  of  the  Spanish  language,  Spanish  bibliog- 
raphy and  literary  methods,  and  a  review  of  grammar,  as  well  as  a  two-semester 
thesis.  A  general  examination,  both  written  and  oral,  on  Spanish  literary  history 
and  Spanish  linguistics,  is  required. 

Italian.  Candidates  should  have  had  an  undergraduate  major  in  Italian,  another 
Romance  language,  or  English,  and  have  a  good  reading  knowledge  of  Italian. 
Students  with  other  majors  will  be  admitted  if  they  have  had  enough  courses  in  liter- 
ature and  related  fields.  The  requirements  for  the  Master's  degree  include  eight 
semester  courses  at  the  graduate  and  advanced  levels.  Four  of  these  courses  must 
be  in  Italian.  Candidates  for  the  Master  of  Arts  degree  in  Italian  may  also  participate 
in  the  program  at  the  University  of  Florence,  Italy.     They  will  take  three  regular 
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full-year  courses  (one  Smith  course  and  two  University  courses  or  three  University 
courses)  and  a  thesis  preparation  tutorial  with  the  Director. 

Music.  Candidates  should  have  had  at  least  nine  semester  courses  in  music  at  the 
undergraduate  level.  This  work  should  include  experience  in  theory  (harmony, 
counterpoint,  analysis),  a  general  survey  of  music  history,  and  acquaintance  with 
some  more  specialized  field  of  music  literature.  Candidates  are  expected  to  have  a 
reading  knowledge  of  French  or  German  or  Italian  and  a  reasonable  facility  at  the 
keyboard.  Applicants  whose  training  falls  short  of  the  above  requirements  may, 
upon  acceptance,  be  asked  to  take  some  remedial  undergraduate  courses  (whose 
credit  status  will  be  determined  by  the  departmental  graduate  adviser).  The  Master 
of  Arts  program  in  music,  normally  completed  in  two  academic  years,  requires  twelve 
semester  courses,  normally  distributed  as  follows:  a  minimum  of  six  at  the  graduate 
level  (two  of  which  will  be  in  preparation  of  the  thesis),  and  a  maximum  of  six  at  the 
undergraduate  level  (two  of  which  -  with  the  approval  of  the  departmental  graduate 
adviser  -  may  be  at  the  intermediate  level).  Two  of  the  twelve  required  semester 
courses  may  be  in  performance,  but  a  student  who  qualifies  for  graduate-level  study 
in  performance  (auditions  are  held  in  May  and  September)  may  be  invited  by  the  ap- 
propriate instructor  and  the  departmental  graduate  adviser  to  elect  four  semester 
courses  in  performance.  A  composer  may  be  invited  by  the  appropriate  instructor 
and  the  departmental  graduate  adviser  to  prepare  a  composition  in  lieu  of  a  thesis. 
A  suitable  program  will  be  worked  out  by  the  student  and  the  departmental  graduate 
adviser. 

Philosophy.  A  candidate  should  have  had  at  least  six  semester  courses  in  philosophy 
and  three  semester  courses  in  closely  related  fields.    A  two-semester  thesis  is  required. 

Religion.  A  candidate  should  have  completed  undergraduate  studies  in  religion  or 
in  cognate  fields  such  as  can  satisfy  the  Department  that  he  or  she  has  the  compe- 
tence for  graduate  work  in  religion.  Additional  competence  in  language  may  be 
required  of  a  student  who  chooses  a  thesis  topic  in  Biblical  or  other  textual  studies. 

Russian.  At  least  six  semester  courses  in  Russian  language  and  supporting  work  in 
economics,  government,  history,  or  literature  are  required.  A  candidate  should  have 
a  good  knowledge  of  Russian  literature,  of  the  Russian  classical  writers,  and  of  Rus- 
sian political  and  social  history.  Candidates  must  take  an  oral  examination  to  dem- 
onstrate their  proficiency  in  the  language  before  they  begin  their  studies  at  Smith 
College.  This  can  be  done  by  means  of  tape  recordings  for  applicants  who  live  so 
far  away  that  a  personal  interview  is  impractical. 

Theatre.  A  candidate  should  have  had  at  least  four  semester  courses  in  theatre,  in- 
cluding work  in  aspects  of  theatre  outside  the  area  of  his  specialization.  The  thesis 
may  be  based  on  research  in  one  of  the  following  fields:  dramatic  literature,  dramatic 
criticism,  history  of  the  theatre,  or  playwriting. 

Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching  is  designed  for  prospective  teachers  in 
secondary  schools.  The  M.A.T.  program  combines  study  in  the  field  of  the  student's 
academic  interest  (the  teaching  field)  with  experience  in  teaching  and  the  study  of 
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American  education.  Prospective  candidates  should  have  a  superior  undergraduate 
record,  including  approximately  six  semester  courses  in  the  subject  of  the  teaching 
field,  and  should  present  evidence  of  personal  qualifications  for  effective  teaching. 
A  reading  knowledge  of  at  least  one  foreign  language  is  required.  Applicants  are 
asked  to  submit  scores  for  the  Miller  Analogies  Test. 

The  following  departments  actively  cooperate  with  the  Department  of  Education 
and  Child  Study  in  administering  the  M.A.T.  program:  Art,  the  Biological  Sciences, 
Chemistry,  English,  French,  Geology,  Hispanic  Studies,  History,  Italian,  Mathe- 
matics, Music,  Physics,  Russian. 

So  far  as  possible,  course  elections  are  arranged  to  meet  individual  needs,  both  in 
the  amount  of  practice  teaching  and  in  the  distribution  of  course  work  between  edu- 
cation and  the  teaching  field.  The  degree  is  normally  earned  in  one  academic  year 
and  one  six- week  summer  session.  A  thesis  is  not  required.  Experienced  teachers 
take  a  minimum  of  eight  semester  courses.  Inexperienced  teachers  take  a  total  of 
ten  semester  courses,  including  two  in  the  Smith-Northampton  Summer  Intern 
Teaching  Program;  in  most  cases  the  summer  program  should  precede  that  of  the 
academic  year.  The  student  without  teaching  experience  takes  a  minimum  of  four 
semester  courses  in  his  teaching  field  and  three  semester  courses  in  education,  in- 
cluding practice  teaching.  An  experienced  teacher  takes  a  minimum  of  four  semes- 
ter courses  in  his  teaching  field  and  two  semester  courses  in  education.  Of  the 
eight  courses  in  the  regular  academic  year,  three  should  be  at  the  graduate  level  and 
no  more  than  two  at  the  intermediate  level.  To  qualify  for  a  degree  the  candidate 
must  obtain  a  grade  of  B-minus  or  better  in  all  courses  or  seminars,  although  a  grade 
of  C  in  one  semester  course  may  be  permitted  on  departmental  recommendation. 

Brochures  describing  the  M.A.T.  program  may  be  obtained  from  the  Director  of 
Graduate  Study,  Lilly  Hall.  Information  concerning  the  Summer  Intern  Teaching 
Program  is  available  from  the  Department  of  Education  and  Child  Study,  Morgan 
Hall,  Northampton,  Massachusetts  01060. 

Master  of  Education 

The  program  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Education  is  designed  for  students 
who  are  planning  to  teach  in  nursery  or  elementary  schools  and  those  wishing  to  do 
advanced  study  in  the  fields  of  preschool  and  elementary  education.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Education  and  Child  Study  uses  the  facilities  of  two  laboratory  schools 
operated  by  the  College.  The  public  schools  of  Northampton  and  vicinity,  as  well  as 
several  private  schools,  also  cooperate  in  offering  opportunities  for  observation  and 
practice  teaching.  Students  who  follow  the  Master  of  Education  program  will  or- 
dinarily complete  the  requirements  for  certification  in  the  various  states,  including 
the  fifth  year  required  in  some  states. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Education  are  selected  on  the  basis  of  aca- 
demic aptitude  and  general  fitness  for  teaching,  and  should  have  had  a  minimum  of 
three  semester  courses  in  education.  In  case  of  a  deficiency  in  this  requirement,  ex- 
aminations covering  the  subject  may  be  taken.  They  should  supply  scores  for  the 
Miller  Analogies  Test  and  evidence  of  knowledge  of  a  foreign  language.    Applicants 
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without  teaching  experience  are  asked  to  submit  a  long  paper  on  an  educational 
topic.  Applicants  with  teaching  experience  should  submit  a  recommendation  con- 
cerning their  teaching. 

Eight  semester  courses  are  required  for  this  degree,  but  no  thesis  is  required.  Can- 
didates take  practice  teaching  or  equivalent  course  work  according  to  their  teaching 
experience.  Three  courses  should  be  at  the  graduate  level  and  no  more  than  two 
at  the  intermediate  level.  To  qualify  for  a  degree  the  candidate  must  obtain  a  grade 
of  B-minus  or  better  in  all  courses  or  seminars,  although  a  grade  of  C  in  one  semester 
course  may  be  permitted  on  departmental  recommendation. 

Master  of  Education  of  the  Deaf 

The  Clarke  School  for  the  Deaf,  in  Northampton,  and  Smith  College  offer  a  co- 
operative program  of  study  (one  academic  year  and  one  summer)  leading  to  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Education  of  the  Deaf.  The  Smith  College  Bulletin  describing 
the  program  may  be  obtained  from  the  Department  of  Education,  Morgan  Hall, 
37  Prospect  Street,  Northampton,  Massachusetts  01060. 

Master  of  Fine  Arts  (Department  of  Dance) 

The  two-year  program  offered  by  the  Department  of  Dance  provides  specialized 
training  for  candidates  who  demonstrate  unusual  abilitv  in  dance.  Performance, 
production,  and  history  of  dance  are  stressed.  To  count  toward  the  degree,  all  work 
must  receive  a  grade  of  at  least  B-minus,  but  the  degree  will  not  be  awarded  to  a 
student  who  has  no  grade  above  this  minimum. 

Interested  students  may  consult  Ms.  Susan  Waltner,  Department  of  Dance,  Beren- 
son  Studio,  Smith  College,  Northampton,  Massachusetts,  01060. 

Master  of  Fine  Arts  (Department  of  Theatre) 

This  program,  offered  by  the  Department  of  Theatre,  provides  specialized  training 
to  candidates  who  have  given  evidence  of  promise  in  acting.  It  stresses  advanced 
technical  trainine  in  performance  and  production.  To  count  toward  the  degree, 
all  work  must  receive  a  grade  of  at  least  B-minus,  but  the  degree  will  not  be  awarded 
to  a  student  who  has  no  grade  above  this  minimum.  All  completed  applications 
must  be  submitted  before  February  1. 

Twelve  semester  courses,  including  a  creative  project,  the  counterpart  of  the  thesis 
demanded  for  the  M.A.  degree,  and  two  years  of  residence  are  required.  Two  of 
the  required  courses  must  be  in  history,  literature,  or  criticism.  Advanced  courses 
of  the  undergraduate  offerings  may  be  elected  with  the  approval  of  the  graduate 
adviser.  No  more  than  two  courses  at  the  intermediate  level  may  be  counted  towards 
graduate  credit. 

Master  of  Science  in  Physical  Education 

A  newly-formulated  M.S.  degree  program  in  physical  education  will  be  imple- 
mented during  the  1977-78  academic  year.     This  program  will  offer  graduate  work 
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in  exercise  physiology,  biomechanics,  motor  learning,  and  sport  psychology.  Quali- 
fied students  will  have  the  opportunity  to  pursue  specialties  in  pre-school  and  elemen- 
tary school  education  and  athletic  coaching.  Interdisciplinary  courses  relating  to 
physical  activity  will  also  be  available. 

Information  about  application  procedures,  tuition  scholarships,  part-time  teaching 
positions,  and  other  matters  relating  to  the  program  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to 
the  Chair,  Department  of  Physical  Education,  Smith  College,  Northampton,  Massa- 
chusetts 01060. 

NON-DEGREE  PROGRAMS 

Certificate  of  Graduate  Studies 

The  Certificate  of  Graduate  Studies  is  awarded  to  foreign  students  who  have  re- 
ceived undergraduate  training  in  an  institution  of  recognized  standing  and  who  have 
satisfactorily  completed  a  year's  program  of  study  under  the  direction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Graduate  Study.  This  program  must  include  at  least  seven  semester  courses 
completed  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better.  At  least  five  of  these  courses  should  be  above 
the  intermediate  level. 

Diploma  in  American  Studies 

This  is  a  one-year  program  open  only  to  foreign  students  of  advanced  un- 
dergraduate or  graduate  standing.  It  is  designed  primarily,  although  not  exclu- 
sively, for  those  who  are  teaching  or  who  plan  to  teach  some  aspect  of  American  cul- 
ture and  institutions.  Candidates  should  have  had  at  least  two  years'  work,  or  the 
equivalent,  in  an  approved  foreign  institution  of  higher  learning  and  must  furnish 
satisfactory  evidence  of  mastery  of  spoken  and  written  English.  The  closing  date 
for  application  is  January  1. 

The  program  consists  of  a  minimum  of  six  semester  courses  in  related  American 
fields,  of  which  two  must  be  the  special  advanced  seminars,  American  Studies  455a 
and  b. 


HOUSING  AND  PERSONAL  SERVICES 

Housing.  The  Graduate  House  at  8  Bedford  Terrace  is  close  to  the  administration 
and  academic  buildings  on  the  main  campus.  It  is  open  to  both  men  and  women. 
Students  holding  scholarships  or  fellowships  which  include  room  and  board  are  ex- 
pected to  live  in  College  housing. 

Health  Service.  Students  entering  Smith  College  are  required  at  the  time  of  accep- 
tance to  submit  a  detailed  health  report  from  a  physician.  Blanks,  which  will  be 
sent  for  this  purpose,  must  be  returned  by  the  student  to  the  Office  of  the  College 
Physician.     Transcripts  of  official  college  health  service  records  are  satisfactory. 

The  eligibility  of  graduate  students,  both  full-time  and  part-time,  and  Ada  Corn- 
stock  Scholars  to  use  the  Doctors'  Office  (Outpatient  Department)  and  the  Elizabeth 
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Mason  Infirmary  (Inpatient  Department),  and  to  participate  in  the  Smith  College 
Health  Insurance  program  is  outlined  as  follows: 

I.  Doctors'  Office  (Outpatient  Department)  -  use  requires  health  report  as  de- 
scribed in  the  first  paragraph  of  this  section 

A.  Full-time  students 

1.  The  following  graduate  students  are  considered  to  be  full-time  students 
eligible  to  use  the  Outpatient  facilities:  graduate  students  taking  three  or  more 
courses;  graduate  assistants;  theatre  fellows;  Clarke  School  Master's  program 
students;  teaching  fellows. 

2.  Undergraduates  (Ada  Comstock  Scholars)  who  take  three  or  more  courses 
for  credit  are  considered  to  be  full-time  students  and  are  eligible  to  use  the 
Outpatient  facilities. 

B.  Part-time  students 

All  other  students,  both  graduate  and  undergraduate  (Ada  Comstock),  are 
considered  to  be  part-time  students  and  are  not  eligible  for  free  use  of  the 
Outpatient  facilities.  If  these  students  desire  to  use  the  facilities,  however, 
they  may  become  eligible  by  meeting  the  following  requirements: 

1.  Paying  a  $50  health  fee; 

2.  Submitting  to  the  Health  Service  at  the  beginning  of  the  academic  year 
the  usual  health  information  required  of  all  undergraduate  students.  Health 
blanks  for  recording  this  information,  which  includes  a  physical  examination 
done  by  a  private  physician  within  six  months  of  registration,  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Graduate  Study  Office  or  from  the  Director  of  the  Ada  Comstock 
Scholars  Program; 

3.  Subscribing  to  one  of  the  insurance  plans  outlined  under  Section  III  below. 

II.  Elizabeth  Mason  Infirmary  (Inpatient  Department) 

All  full-time  and  part-time  students  enrolled  in  a  graduate  study  program  or  in 
the  Ada  Comstock  Scholars  Program  who  meet  the  criteria  listed  above  are  eligible 
for  hospitalization  in  the  Elizabeth  Mason  Infirmary  should  this  be  necessary. 

III.  Health  Insurance 

The  College  has  its  own  insurance  plan,  underwritten  by  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield, 
which  gives  the  student  unusual  protection  in  the  special  circumstances  of  a  residen- 
tial college,  in  addition  to  protecting  the  student  over  a  twelve-month  period  whether 
in  residence  at  college  or  not. 

All  full-time  students  (three  or  more  courses)  are  required  to  carry  either  a)  the 
Smith  College  health  insurance  plan  (single  students),  or  b)  the  School  for  Social 
Work  plan  (married  students),  unless  evidence  is  submitted  that  comparable  coverage 
is  carried  under  a  private  plan. 

Placement  Service.     Graduate  students  are  urged  to  take  advantage  of  the  services  of 
the  Vocational  Office,  which  assists  students  in  finding  positions  and  serves  as  a  clear- 
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inghouse  for  letters  of  recommendation  and  other  credentials  of  interest  to  prospec- 
tive employers. 

FINANCES 

Tuition  and  Other  Fees* 

Application  fee $      20.00 

Tuition  for  full-time  work,  for  the  year** 3,700.00 

Room  and  board  for  the  academic  yearf 1,700.00 

Tuition  for  part-time  work,  per  semester  course 475.00 

Health  insurance 

(optional  if  alternate  coverage  can  be  demonstrated) 90.00 

Infirmary  charge  per  day 80.00 

Graduation  fee 25.00 

Fees  for  Ada  Comstock  Scholars 

Application  fee 10.00 

Fee  per  course 475.00 

For  additional  information  concerning  fees  for  practical  music  and  studio  art  see 
page  258. 

*Subject  to  change 

**Which  entitles  students  taking  three  courses  or  more  to  use  outpatient  services 

that  include  examination  and  treatment  by  the  College  physicians,  most  laboratory 

examinations,  and  other  services. 

fThis  does  not  include  Christmas  and  spring  recesses.    A  College  house  is  open  and 

accommodations  are  available  at  a  moderate  cost  for  those  graduate  students  who 

wish  to  remain  in  Northampton  during  the  spring  vacation;  all  houses  are  closed 

during  Christmas  vacation. 

Deposits 

A  General  Deposit  in  the  amount  of  $100  payable  upon  acceptance  is  required 
from  each  student.  (This  is  a  one-time  deposit  which  will  be  refunded  following 
graduation  or  for  continuing  students  upon  withdrawal  provided  that  the  Graduate 
Office  has  been  notified  in  writing  before  July  1  that  a  student  will  withdraw  for 
first  semester  or  before  December  1  for  second  semester.  The  deposit  is  not  refunded 
if  the  student  is  separated  from  the  College  for  college  work  or  conduct  deemed  un- 
satisfactory. It  is  not  refunded  for  new  students  in  case  of  withdrawal  before  en- 
trance.) 

A  Room  Deposit,  non-refundable,  in  the  amount  of  SI 00  is  required  from  each 
incoming  and  continuing  resident  student.  This  deposit  is  due  on  the  same  day  as 
the  general  deposit  for  incoming  students.  The  room  deposit  will  be  due  on  March 
15  for  all  continuing  students  and  will  be  refundable  until  June  15  upon  written 
notification  to  the  Graduate  Office.  The  deposit  will  be  applied  in  total  to  the  first 
semester's  bill. 
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Withdrawal  Refunds 

Commitments  to  faculty  and  staff  are  made  by  the  College  in  advance  of  the  school 
year.  They  are  based  on  anticipated  student  enrollment  and  are  not  subject  to  change. 
Students  who  withdraw  prior  to  the  first  day  of  classes  will  receive  a  full  refund. 
Students  who  withdraw  on  or  after  the  first  day  of  classes  will  be  entitled  to  a  tuition 
refund  as  follows: 

Prior  to  the  2nd  week  of  classes  75% 

Prior  to  the  3rd  week  of  classes  50% 

Prior  to  the  4th  week  of  classes  25% 

Prior  to  the  5th  week  of  classes  10% 
Thereafter  0 

Financial  Aid 

The  College  offers  a  number  of  scholarships  for  graduate  study.  Amounts  vary 
from  S500  to  $3,500  according  to  circumstances  and  the  monev  available.  It  is  under- 
stood that  holders  of  these  awards  will  not  undertake  remunerative  employment  with- 
out the  permission  of  the  Director  of  Graduate  Study.  Application  forms  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Director  of  Graduate  Study;  completed  applications  are  due 
February  15.  A  copy  of  the  GAPSFAS  (Graduate  and  Professional  School  Financial 
Aid  Service)  form  must  be  received  from  Princeton  by  this  date. 

Several  scholarships  are  available  for  foreign  students.  Candidates  should  apply 
as  early  as  November,  if  possible,  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Students,  College  Hall,  Northampton,  Massachusetts  01060,  for  application  forms 
and  details  about  required  credentials;  completed  applications  should  be  received 
by  January  15. 

Teaching  fellowships  and  graduate  assistantships  are  available  in  the  science  de- 
partments and  also  in  the  Departments  of  Education  and  Child  Study,  and  Music. 
These  students  carry  a  half-time  graduate  program,  usually  completing  the  require- 
ments for  a  Master's  degree  in  two  years.  The  stipend  at  present  is  $2,800  for  the 
first  year  and  $3,000  for  the  second  year,  with  tuition  fees  waived.  Applicants  should 
obtain  forms  from,  and  submit  completed  applications  to,  the  Director  of  Graduate 
Study.  Appointments  are  usually  made  early  in  March;  however,  later  applications 
may  be  considered.  Research  fellowships  are  granted  for  work  in  various  science 
departments  as  funds  become  available,  stipends  varying  in  accordance  with  the 
nature  and  length  of  the  appointment.  During  the  academic  year  the  research  fellow 
usually  carries  a  half-time  graduate  program.  These  teaching  and  research  fellow- 
ships and  graduate  assistantships  are  of  particular  value  to  students  who  are  interested 
in  further  study  or  research,  since  they  combine  fellowship  aid  with  practical  experi- 
ence and  an  opportunity  to  gain  competence  in  a  special  field  of  study.  In  accept- 
ing one  of  these  appointments,  the  student  agrees  to  remain  for  its  duration. 

A  limited  number  of  tuition  waivers  and  a  modest  stipend  are  available  for  gradu- 
are  students  in  the  M.F.A.  programs  in  dance  and  theatre. 
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The  income  of  the  Florence  Harriett  Davidge  Educational  Fund  is  available  for 
loans  to  graduate  students  after  they  have  registered.  Applicants  must  agree  to  be- 
gin annual  payments  on  loans  soon  after  completion  of  their  work  at  Smith  College. 

Information  concerning  National  Defense  Education  Act  loans  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Secretary  for  Loans  in  the  Office  of  Financial  Aid,  College  Hall,  Smith  Col- 
lege, Northampton,  Massachusetts  01060.  This  office  also  has  information  about 
local  employment  opportunities  for  graduate  students. 
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THE  FACULTY  AND  STAFF 


Katherine  Gabel-Strickland.  m.s.w, 

PH.D..  J.D. 

Eunice  F.  Allan,  d.s.vv. 


Roger  R.  Miller,  d.s.w. 

Kenneth  A.  Abbott,  d.s.w. 

Dorcas  D.  Bowles,  m.s.s. 

Thomas  L.  Givler,  m.s.w. 

fSoPHiE  Glebow,  d.s.w. 

Bruce  W.  Lackie,  m.s.w. 

Anna  Margaret  MacLauchlin,  m.s.s. 

Elizabeth  Seymour,  a.b. 

Joan  H.  Shapiro,  m.s.s. w. 

Margaret  C.  Shriver,  m.s. 

C.  William  Walker,  d.s.w. 
Ann  B.  Corleis,  a.b. 

FlDELE  A.    MaLLOY,  M.ED. 

Jane  L.  Monohon,  b.a. 
Dorothy  A.  Nagle 
Patricia  A.  Chasse,  b.a. 
Barbara  F.  LeBeau 


Dean  and  Professor  of  Social  T I  'ork 

Professor  of  Social  Work  and  Director  of 

Treatment  .Methods  Sequence 
Professor  of  Social  Jl'ork  and  Director  of 

Research  Sequence 
Associate  Professor  of  Social  J  fork 

and  Coordinator  of  Research  Projects 
Assistant  Professor  of  Social  Jl'ork 
Assistant  Professor  of  Social  J  fork 
Associate  Professor  of  Social  1 1  'ork 
Assistant  Professor  of  Social  1 1  'ork 
Associate  Professor  of  Social  Work 

and  Director  of  Admission 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Alumni  Affairs 

and  Assistant  Director  of  Development 
Associate  Professor  of  Social  1 1  'ork 

and  Chairman  of  Social  Policy  Sequence 
Associate  Professor  of  Social  1 1  'ork 

and  Director  of  Continuing  Education 
Associate  Professor  of  Social  1 1  'ork 
Assistant  to  the  Directors  of  Admission 

and  Continuing  Education 
Registrar  and  Assistant  to  the  Dean 
Assistant  to  the  Dean 
Administrative  Assistant 
Administrative  Assistant 
Administrative  Assistant 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  SCHOOL 

The  Smith  College  School  for  Social  Work,  founded  in  1918,  developed  out  of 
an  emergency  training  course  to  prepare  psychiatric  social  workers  to  meet  some  of 
the  problems  emerging  from  the  First  World  War.  During  1918  and  1919,  an  in- 
tensive course  of  theory  and  a  period  of  supervised  practice  were  offered,  with 
graduates  being  placed  in  hospitals  and  a  variety  of  social  agencies.  The  success 
of  the  program,  together  with  a  concern  for  the  postwar  problems  of  social  recon- 
struction, decided  the  College  to  continue  it  on  a  permanent  basis  as  the  only  gradu- 
ate professional  school  that  is  an  integral  part  of  the  College. 

Over  the  years  the  curriculum  of  the  School  has  been  based  on  twin  beliefs  in 
the  value  of  the  psychiatric  viewpoint  and  the  fundamental  relevance  of  psychiatric 
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social  work  to  all  types  of  casework.  Thus,  there  was  established  at  the  School  the 
theory  of  generic  casework.  The  base  of  theoretical  knowledge  regarding  the  links 
between  individual  and  family  adjustment,  social  forces,  sociocultural  influences, 
law,  medicine,  and  dynamic  psychiatry  was  broadened  and  deepened.  Similar 
changes  have  occurred  in  the  realm  of  treatment  methodology.  Without  sacrifice 
of  its  pioneering  emphasis  on  dynamically-oriented  casework  practice,  the  focus  of 
the  School  was  expanded  to  incorporate  these  advances  into  the  program. 


MASTER  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

Educational  Plan 

The  educational  plan  of  the  Smith  College  School  for  Social  Work  is  based  on 
the  premise  that  there  is  a  basic  core  of  knowledge  and  skill  in  social  work  which 
transcends  the  specializations.  The  program  is  planned  to  offer  sound  orientation 
in  the  broad  aspects  of  social  work  and  to  develop  professional  competence  in  clinical 
practice.  Graduates  are  prepared  to  hold  practice  positions  in  a  wide  variety  of 
private  and  public  agencies  and  to  advance  to  supervisory  and  administrative  re- 
sponsibilities. 

Block  Plan 

The  course  of  study  is  organized  on  the  block  plan,  which  is  designed  to  integrate 
theory  and  practice  through  a  carefully  devised  sequence  of  three  summer  sessions 
and  two  intervening  winter  sessions.  Since  the  School  offers  only  one  concentration, 
a  tightly  organized  and  interrelated  curriculum  is  possible.  In  the  Master's  pro- 
gram, academic  work  is  organized  into  four  sequences:  Treatment  Methods,  Human 
Behavior  and  Social  Environment,  Social  Policy,  and  Research.  During  the  field 
placement  period,  although  the  primary  emphasis  is  on  clinical  practice,  students  are 
expected  to  translate  theoretical  concepts  from  all  four  sequences  into  actual  practice. 
The  nature  of  the  block  plan  encourages  this  flow  of  concepts  and  practice  among  the 
sequences,  not  only  in  the  classroom  but  also  in  the  field.  Thus,  during  the  place- 
ment period,  a  student  assigned  to  a  particular  affiliated  training  center  has  oppor- 
tunities to  develop  a  research  project  in  line  with  his  particular  interests,  to  examine 
how  social  policy  influences  both  the  community-at-large  and  his  particular  caseload, 
to  apply  course  material  as  a  practitioner,  and  to  acquire  the  overall  broad  base  of 
professionalism  necessary  for  the  development  of  a  social  worker. 

Summer  Session 

To  insure  that  each  student  obtains  a  sound  grasp  of  essential  theoretical  material 
the  summer  sessions  are  totally  dedicated  to  academic  course  work. 

Clinical  skills  are  developed  in  the  Treatment  Methods  Sequence  in  courses  which 
draw  on  psychoanalytic  theories  of  personality  development  and  those  theories  which 
explain  the  manner  in  which  economic  and  sociocultural  factors  interact  with  psy- 
chological phenomena  to  influence  human  functioning.     Throughout  the  courses, 
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consideration  is  given  to  a  helping:  process  directed  toward  mobilization  of  the  client's 
and  community's  resources  in  the  interest  of  an  individual's  increased  autonomy  and 
more  rewarding  functioning.  Initially,  emphasis  is  placed  on  assessment  of  psycho- 
social forces  and  uses  of  tangible  resources  followed  by  gradually  increased  attention 
to  the  less  visible  psychological  factors  and  the  discriminate  use  of  the  therapeutic 
relationship  as  a  major  treatment  instrument.  With  this  foundation  assured  in  indi- 
vidual-oriented treatment  skills,  opportunities  are  made  available  to  explore  thera- 
peutic methods  geared  to  the  special  language  of  children  and  to  larger  units  of 
family  and  non-kinship  groups. 

The  Human  Behavior  and  Social  Environment  Sequence  provides  the  student 
with  a  clear  and  comprehensive  understanding  of  the  biological,  psychological,  and 
sociological  factors  which  influence  human  development  and  behavior  throughout 
the  life  cycle.  The  student  is  helped  to  begin  the  process  of  integrating  knowledge 
of  his  psychiatry,  psychology,  and  the  social  sciences. 

The  objective  of  the  Social  Policy  Sequence  is  to  foster  the  student's  knowledge 
about  and  interest  in  broad  social  welfare  issues  and  have  a  vital  bearing  on  the  plan- 
ning, organization,  integration,  and  distribution  of  social  services.  Developmental 
and  analytic  perspectives  are  combined  to  (a)  provide  basic  knowledge  of  the  exist- 
ing structure  of  social  welfare  provisions;  (b)  develop  skill  in  analyzing  social  prob- 
lems and  assessing  the  comparative  value  of  proposed  programs  for  the  prevention, 
alleviation,  and  solution  of  these  problems;  and  (c)  enhance  the  student's  commit- 
ment toward  constructive  efforts  at  planned  social  change  and  in  doing  so,  to  under- 
stand the  relationship  between  micro  and  macro  change  efforts. 

The  course  work  in  the  Research  Sequence  is  intended  to  help  the  graduate  stu- 
dent develop  useful  connections  between  social  inquiry  and  professional  issues.  To 
accommodate  the  differences  in  relevant  background  of  students,  three  tracks  of 
study  are  available:  (a)  an  organized,  didactic,  formal  course  for  students  with 
limited  preparation  in  scientific  methods  and  research  methodology;  (b)  a  workshop; 
and  (c)  a  tutorial  program  of  advanced  study  for  students  who  can  build  on  prior 
learning  in  this  study  area. 

Integration  of  the  total  curriculum  is  achieved  by  arranging  a  meaningful  sequence 
of  course  units  within  each  academic  session  and  through  successive  sessions.  The 
curriculum  consists  of  a  combination  of  lecture  and  seminar  courses.  Generally 
courses  in  treatment  methods  are  taught  on  a  seminar  basis.  Emphasis  is  placed  on 
the  student's  taking  initiative  for  his  own  learning  in  order  to  enhance  his  capacity 
for  the  type  of  independent,  critical,  and  creative  thinking  that  characterizes  the 
truly  professional  person.  Living  together  on  the  Smith  College  campus  during  the 
summer  academic  sessions  encourages  productive  group  thinking,  lively  discussion 
of  current  professional  and  social  issues,  and  assimilation  and  exchange  of  experi- 
ences gained  during  the  winter  field  practice  periods. 

Winter  Sessions 

Students  are  placed  for  a  continuous  field  work  period  of  eight  and  one-half  months 
in  carefully  selected  agencies.    The  continuity  provided  by  this  experience  is  essential 
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in  acquiring  skill  and  understanding  of  casework  procedures,  in  establishing  a  rela- 
tionship with  a  client,  in  formulating  and  carrying  out  treatment  procedures,  and  in 
bringing  a  case  through  to  successful  termination.  Responsible  supervised  partici- 
pation in  the  agency  and  community  provides  each  student  with  the  opportunity  to 
develop  competence  and  self-reliance  in  clinical  practice  and  to  formulate  professional 
attitudes.  Field  instruction  centers  also  provide  orientation  to  social  agency  adminis- 
tration. In  addition  to  agency  responsibilities,  each  student  engages  in  a  substantial 
amount  of  independent  reading  in  casework  and  other  treatment  modalities,  psychi- 
atry, social  science,  and  social  welfare.  Continuous  communication  with  the  School 
is  maintained  throughout  the  field  work  period.  The  three  final  weeks  of  each  winter 
session  is  a  period  of  Independent  Study. 

The  block  plan  of  training  enables  the  School  to  affiliate  with  agencies  without 
geographic  limitation.  Agencies  selected  include  family  services,  child  guidance  and 
mental  health  clinics,  hospitals,  and  child  placing  agencies,  under  private  and  public 
auspices.  Agencies  affiliated  with  the  School  accept  responsibility  for  carrying  on 
an  educational  program  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  School,  select  qualified  super- 
visors who  act  as  clinical  faculty  in  field  instruction. 

During  the  first  placement  period  (Session  II)  all  Plan  A  students  participate  in 
the  Community  Project.  This  is  intended  as  a  laboratory  or  field  experience  in  which 
students  apply  the  theory  and  analytical  approaches  presented  in  the  courses  in  social 
policy  and  community  organization  to  the  context  of  a  specific  community.  The 
goal  is  to  provide  familiarization  and  an  initial  experience  in  an  area  of  community 
work  of  particular  interest  to  the  student.  Students  are  expected  to  select  their  own 
projects. 

During  the  second  placement  period  (Session  IV),  students  design  and  conduct  a 
research  project  under  the  guidance  of  members  of  the  School  faculty.  The  prepara- 
tion of  a  project  is  regarded  as  part  of  a  student's  training  for  a  profession  that  looks 
to  research  for  advancement  of  its  theory  and  practice.  One-half  day  per  week  is 
reserved  for  work  on  the  project  during  Session  IV.  A  formal  written  report  of  the 
completed  project  ?«:  due  during  Session  V.  The  right  to  publish  material  contained 
in  the  project  is  reserved  by  the  School  in  consultation  with  the  agencies. 

Degrees 

The  Trustees  of  Smith  College,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  faculty,  grant  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Social  Work  (M.S.W.)  on  the  following  conditions:  (a)  com- 
pletion of  the  residence  period  consisting  of  five  sessions  of  full-time  study  for  Plan  A 
students,  and  three  sessions  for  Plan  B  students;  (b)  satisfactory  completion  of  the 
courses  required;  (c)  satisfactory  completion  of  the  winter  field  instruction  sessions; 
(d)  satisfactory  completion  of  the  Community  Project;  (e)  satisfactory  completion  of 
a  research  project. 

Admission 

The  Smith  College  School  for  Social  Work  is  open  to  both  men  and  women  who 
in  the  judgment  of  the  Committee  on  Admission  demonstrate  the  ability  for  gradu- 
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ate  professional  study.  The  Committee  seeks  variety  in  the  student  body  and  en- 
courages applications  from  students  of  various  minority  groups.  The  School  Cata- 
logue will  be  sent  upon  request.  Inquiries  and  requests  for  applications  for  admission 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Committee  on  Admission,  Smith  College  School  for  Social 
Work,  Northampton  01060. 

Expenses 

The  charge  for  tuition  for  students  entering  the  Master  of  Social  Work  and  Doctor 
of  Social  W'ork  Programs  in  June,  1977,  will  be  $2,000  for  one  academic  year  (June- 
May).  Two  equal  payments  ($1,000  each)  will  be  due,  the  first  in  June  at  the  time 
of  registration  and  the  second  by  December  15.  Tuition  for  the  final  summer  session 
is  $750,  due  in  June  at  the  time  of  registration. 

Financial  Assistance 

Financial  assistance  awarded  by  the  School  is  based  on  financial  need  only.  Be- 
cause resources  are  limited,  students  are  expected  to  use  personal,  family,  and  loan 
resources  to  the  fullest  extent  possible.  The  School  generally  is  not  able  to  meet 
full  expenses  for  a  student's  graduate  program.  Therefore,  every  effort  is  made  to 
assist  students  in  obtaining  loan  funds.  No  qualified  candidate  should  be  discouraged 
from  making  application  because  of  financial  limitations. 

Calendar  1977-1979 

Session  I  June  to  September  1977 

Session  II  September  1977  to  June  1978 

Session  III  June  to  September  1978 

Session  IV  September  1978  to  June  1979 

Session  V  June  to  September  1979 


DOCTOR  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

The  doctoral  sequence  is  oriented  to  the  preparation  of  advanced  casework  prac- 
titioner-investigators, supervisors,  educators,  and  administrators.  Through  extend- 
ing clinical  competence  and  research  skills,  this  sequence  is  designed  to  enhance 
career  efforts  to  discover  and  articulate  knowledge  about  practice  theory  and  methods. 

The  doctoral  sequence  entails  three  ten-week  periods  of  on-campus  academic 
study  and  two  intervening  internship  periods.  The  clinical  internships,  based  in  a 
training  center  in  Boston  or  New  York,  extend  over  the  two  winter  sessions.  Through 
continuity  of  clinical  work  in  the  same  center,  the  student  has  the  opportunity  to 
follow  some  cases  over  a  two-year  course  in  order  to  extend  his  experience  with  the 
later  phases  of  treatment.  Research  consultation  visits  intended  to  promote  the  de- 
velopment of  a  dissertation  design  are  also  scheduled  during  Sessions  II  and  IV.    A 
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final  dissertation  manuscript  must  be  submitted  within  five  years  of  the  completion 
of  Session  V. 


PROGRAM  OF  CONTINUING  EDUCATION 

Each  summer  the  Smith  College  School  for  Social  Work  offers  a  Program  of  Con- 
tinuing Education  for  those  social  workers  committed  to  the  continuing  development 
of  a  sound  profession.  A  series  of  seminars,  each  with  a  central  theme,  offers  the 
opportunity  to  augment  basic  skills  and  to  explore  new  areas  of  practice.  This  ten- 
day  period  of  study  under  outstanding  leadership  provides  a  climate  for  the  stimulat- 
ing interchange  of  ideas,  the  renewal  of  self-study  attitudes,  and  the  clarification  of 
current  issues  confronting  the  profession. 

In  addition  to  the  summer  program,  one  and  two  day  workshops,  seminars,  and 
courses  are  offered  during  the  winter  months.  These  programs  are  scheduled  in 
Northampton,  and  in  other  geographic  areas  on  request. 

Information  and  applications  are  available  from: 

Director 

Program  of  Continuing  Education 
Smith  College  School  for  Social  Work 
Northampton,  Massachusetts  01060 
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OFFICERS 

President:     Ruth  Jeffers  Wellington,  Jeffers  Hill  Road,   Pike,  New  Hampshire 

03780 

Vice  President:    Joan  Fletcher  Lane,  99  Tallwood  Court,  Atherton,  California  94025 
Clerk:     Mary  Pennell  Nelson,  29  Copley  Street,  Brookline,  Massachusetts  02146 
Treasurer:    Mary  A.  Gordon,  834  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York  10021 
Directors: 

Theodora  Foster  Bartlftt,  1502  Calvin  Lane,  Jefferson  City,  Missouri  65101 

Margery  Davis  Boyden,  4175  S.W.  Greenleaf  Drive,  Portland,  Oregon  97221 

Eleanor  Panysh  Fusaro,  11614  Vantage  Hill  Road  (Apt.  11C),  Reston,  Virginia 

22090 

Elizabeth  Lind  Galbreath,  2772  Clarion  Court,  Columbus,  Ohio  43220 

Harris  Kramer  Garrett,  3508  Lexington  Avenue,  Dallas,  Texas  75205 

Ann  D.  Gordon,  624  Clark  Street,  Evanston,  Illinois  60201 

Nelly  Schargo  Hoyt,  89  Maynard  Road,  Northampton,  Massachusetts  01060 

Winona  Nicholas  Johnson,   13721   Lockdale  Road,  Silver  Springs,  Maryland 

20906 
Sallie  Van  Norden  McClure,  258  Melrose  Avenue,  Kenilworth,  Illinois  60043 
Dorothy  Reed   Wageman,   3833   Eureka  Drive,   North  Hollywood,   California 

91604 
Frances  Salmon  White,  582  Cricket  Lane,  Radnor,  Pennsylvania  19807 

Executive  Director:     Gertrude  Ridgway  Stella,  58  Paradise  Road,  Northampton, 
Massachusetts  01060 

General  Secretary  Emeritus:    Katharine  Thompson  Cowen,  61  Crescent  Street,  North- 
ampton, Massachusetts  01060 

Associate  Secretary  Emeritus:     Frances  A.  Copeland,  205  Elm  Street,  Northampton, 
Massachusetts  01060 

Editor-in-chief  of  the  Alumnae   Quarterly:     Nancy  Bowker  Brownell,   41    Henshaw 
Avenue,  Northampton,  Massachusetts  01060 

Editor  Emeritus  of  the  Alumnae  Quarterly:     Frances  Reed  Robinson,  60  Washington 
Avenue,  Northampton  Massachusetts  01060 

THE  ALUMNAE  OFFICE 

Winifred  Stringfellow  Brown,  a.b.  General  Secretary 

Norma  Fitts  Kellogg,  a.b.  Alumnae  Fund  Secretary 

Louise  Cooney  Whittier,  a.b.  Alumnae  Coordinator 
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PRESIDENTS  OF  SMITH  CLUBS 

Arizona 

Phoenix,  Katharine  Hartfelder,  Villa  Serena,  7081  E.  McDonald  Drive,  Scottsdale 

85253 
Tucson,  Mary  Nicholls  Mahnken,  402  S.  Downing  Lane  85711 

California 

Bay  Area  League,  Hope  Griswold  McCrum,  126  Cypress  Ave.,  Kentfield  94904 
East  Bay,  Carolyn  Browne  Dundes,  1590  LaVereda,  Berkeley  94708 
Marin  County,  JoAnn  Katson  Simpson,  Box  563,  Ross  94957 
Peninsula,  Margaret  Algeo  McKee,  2025  Cowper  St.,  Palo  Alto  94301 
San  Francisco,  Anne  M.  Seifert,  2200  Green  Street  94123 
Southern  California  League,  Diana  Lockard  Malan,  877  Ottawa  Drive,  Claremont 
91711 
Los  Angeles,  Mary  Wainwright  Reinhardt,  9544  Lime  Orchard  Rd.,  Beverly  Hills 

90210 
Orange  County,  Louise  Kiely  Smith,  19012  Antioch  Drive,  Irvine  92664 
Pasadena,  Ann  Turner  Luscombe,  1220  Encino  Drive,  San  Marino  91108 
San  Diego,  Susan  Olanski  Faldasz,  2992  Kobe  Drive  92123 
Santa  Barbara,  Virginia  Fry  Bigelow,  805  Sand  Point  Rd.,  Carpinteria  93013 

Canada 

Toronto,  Carol  Holmstrom  Narbeshuber,  429  MacDonald  Road,  Oakville,  Ontario 
L6J  2B5 

Colorado 

Marybelle  Robinson  Payne,  375  Gilpin  Street,  Denver  80218 

Connecticut 

Darien,  New  Canaan,  Norwalk  and  Wilton,  Mary  Anne  Decker  Henske,  104  Beachside 

Avenue,  Greens  Farms  06436 
Eastern  Fairfield  County,  Cicely  Tomlinson  Richardson,  50  West  Branch  Road,  Wes- 
ton 06880 
Greenwich-Stamford.  Elizabeth  Carroll  Crver,  469  Riversville  Rd.,  Greenwich  06830 
Hartford,  Ruth  Wilgus  Billyou,  17  Scarsdale  Road,  West  Hartford  01607 
New  Haven,   Marilyn  Czelusniak   Hurst,   42  Richard   Sweet  Drive,   Wood  bridge 

06525 
Southeastern  Connecticut,  Henrietta  Driver  Larson,  7  High  St.,  Deep  River  06417 
Western  Connecticut,  Josephine  Buckingham  Caney,  1328  Buckingham  Street,  Water- 
town  06795 

Delaware 

Marion  Antiles  Jacobs,  105  Hitching  Post  Drive,  Wilmington  19803 

District  of  Columbia 

Washington,  Harriet  Shapiro  Pomerantz,  10200  Iron  Gate  Road,  Potomac,  Mary- 
land 20854 
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I  Washington  Junior,  Cochair:   Beverly  N.  Baynes,  3804  Columbia  Pike,  Apt.  7  Arling- 
ton 22204,  Merle  Popkin  Wexler,  309  North  Emerson  St.,  Arlington  22203 

England 

London,  Barbara  Ann  Davies,  17  Cherrywood  Drive,  Chartfield  Avenue,  London 

SW15  6DS 
Northwest,  Lucy  Bodine  Nattress,  16  Graham  Road,  West  Kirby  Wirral,  Merseyside 

L48,  5DN 

Florida 

Fort  Lauderdale,  Emmy  Pantzer  Dwight,  1105  S.E.  4th  Street  33301 

Jacksonville,  Ruth  Barnes  Baldwin,  10113  Leisure  Lane  N.  32216 

Miami,  Anne  Loughin  Donoghue,  820  Harbor  Drive,  Key  Biscayne  33149 

Palm  Beaches,  Edith  Elliott  Moore,  Box  1466,  Delray  Beach  33444 

Sarasota,  Myra  Coffin  Stratton,  1526  Pelican  Pt.  Drive,  #145,  33581 

West  Florida,  Virginia  Davis  Wharton,  2001  Iowa  Avenue,  N.E.,  St.  Petersburg 

33703 
Winter  Park-Orlando,  Jean  MacDonald  Carolan,  2321  Forrest  Road,  Winter  Park 
32789 

France 

Paris,  Gertrude  Gundlach  de  Gallaix,  14  Rue  George  Sand,  75016 

Georgia 

Atlanta,  Lynn  Altounian  Regenstein,  1017  Davis  Drive,  N.W.,  30327 

Hawaii 

Ms.  Carin  Walleck  Rapson,  5301  Keikilani  Circile,  Honolulu  96821 

Illinois 

Central  Illinois 

Chicago  League,  Jane  Lofgren  Pearsall,  415  N.  East  Avenue,  Oak  Park  60302 
Chicago  City,  Nancy  Flasch  Twist,  175  E.  Delaware  Place  #8002,  60611 
North  Shore,  Suzanne  Troxell  Hotchkiss,  738  Rosemary  Road,  Lake  Forest  60045 
West  Suburban,  Barbara  Fisher  Reynolds,  6  Robinhood  Ranch,  Oakbrook  60521 

Indiana 

Indianapolis,  Nancy  Ruddell  Duck,  9010  Wickham  Road  46260 
Iowa 

Central,  Sally  Davies  Bates,  310  49th  Street,  Des  Moines  50312 
Japan 

Barbara  Curtis  Adachi,  19-3  Akasaka  6,  Chome,  Minato  Ku,  Tokyo  107 
Kentucky 

Marjorie  Gage  Vogt,  7206  Innes  Trace,  Louisville  40222 
Louisiana 

Ann  Lerew,  5601  Durham  Drive,  New  Orleans  70114 
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Maine 

Western,  Diantha  A.  Carrigan,  Esq.,  415  Congress  Street,  Portland  04111 

Maryland 

Baltimore,  Gail  Munson  Parker,  1002  Winding  Way,  21210 

Massachusetts 

Berkshire  County,  Susan  Taylor  Smith,  Buxton  Hill,  Williamstown  01267 
Boston  League,  Alice  Smith  Cornish,  106  Clyde  Street,  Chestnut  Hill  02167 

Andover-Merrimack,  Cecily  Baker  Coughlan,  75  Hillside  Rd.,  N.  Andover  01845 
Belmont,  Babette  Solomon  Radner,  116  Douglas  Road  02178 
Boston,  Sarah  Griswold  Leahy,  517  Hammond  Street,  Chestnut  Hill  02167 
Boston  Junior  Professionals,  Jane  Slocum  Deland,  245  Woodland  Road,  Chestnut 
Hill  02167;  Ellen  Moloney  Detwiller,  1070  Beacon  St.,  Apt.  11  A,  Brookline 
02146 
Cambridge,  Louisa  Murray  Crissman,  Three  Brigham  St.,  Watertown  02172 
Concord,  Mary  Shaw  Beard,  194  Glezen  Lane,  Wayland  01778 
North  Shore,  Nancy  Thompson  Godfrey,  9  Pearl  St.,  Marblehead  01945 
Southeastern,  Donna  Lee  Murphy,  54  Kingston  St.,  N.  Dartmouth  02747 
South  Shore,  Elaine  Osband  Robinson,  Bishop's  Lane,  Hingham  02043 
Wellcsley,  Elizabeth  Parker  Powell,  109  Edmunds  Road  02181 
Winchester,  Ruth  Anderson  Rozelle,  326  Main  Street  01890 
Cape  Cod,  Nancy  Carr  Settelmeyer,  Box  343,  Cotuit  02635 
Fitchburg,   Shirley   Marks  Tuck,   The  Birches,    168   Electric  Avenue,   Lunenburg 

01462 
Franklin  County,  Jane  Gehring  Bouker,  River  Road,  Bernardston  01337 
Greater  Lowell,  Helen  Vogel  Lawlor,  50  Dalton  Road,  Chelmsford  01824 
Hampshire  County,  Elizabeth  Seymour  Moore,  25  Franklin  Street,  Northampton 

01060 
Springfield,  Marjorie  Canfield  Schwer,  18  Klaus  Anderson  Rd.,  Southwick  01077 
Worcester,  Ann  Carper  Lindberg,  49  Metcalf  St.,  01609 

Michigan 

Ann  Arbor,  Patricia  Jerome  Korten,  2410  Vinewood  48104 

Birmingham,  Anne  Harding  Lalas,  612  Woodland,  Birmingham  48009 

Detroit,  Eleanor  Buell  Stephenson,  21  Newberry  Place,  Grosse  Pointe  Farms  48236 

Grand  Rapids,  Nancy  Jordan  Burton,  3130  Howlett  Drive,  S.E.,  Ada  49301 

Minnesota 

Minneapolis,  Ann  Mitchell  Pflaum,  Box  272,  Rt.  2,  Long  Lake  55356 

St.  Paul,  Hilary  Raudenbush  Burgwald,  176  Cimarron  Rd.,  Apple  Valley  55124 

Missouri 

Kansas  City,  Phoebe  Hasek  Bunting,  4049  Brookridge  Dr.,  Shawnee  Mission,  Kansas 

66205 
St.  Louis,  Sally  Lambert  Parriott,  11  Country  Life  Acres  63131 
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Nebraska 

Omaha,  Loretta  Turner  Johnson,  2707  Fontenelle  Blvd.,  68104 

Netherlands 

Anne  Kuhns  van  der  Steur,  Mesdaglaan  7,  Doom 

New  Hampshire 

Alzora  Hale  Eldridge,  PO  Box  31,  Meredith  03253 

New  Jersey 

Monmouth  County,  Erica  Swenson,  885  Davidson  Rd.,  Piscataway  08854 
Montclair,  Arlene  Harkavy  Pollack,  346  N.  Mountain  Avenue  07043 
Northern  New  Jersey,  Delight  Wing  Dodyk,  34  Maynard  Court,  Ridgewood  07450 
The  Oranges,  M.Joan  Houk  Humphrey,  148  Western  Dr.,  Short  Hills  07078 
Plainfield-Westfield,  Cynthia  Olsen  Smyth,  1050  Cooper  Rd.,  Scotch  Plains  07076 
Princeton,  Sue  Shepard  Mould,  19  Montgomery  Ave.,  Rocky  Hill  08553 
Watchung  Hills,  Sally  Jansen  Gude,  13  Edgewood  Road,  Chatham  07928 

New  York 

Albany,  Suzanne  Lowrie  Hudacs,  17  Snowden  Ave.,  Delmar  12054 

Brooklyn,  Jessie  McClintock  Kelly,  2  Pierrepont  Street  11201 

Buffalo,  Elizabeth  Doran  Fisk,  86  Linden  Ave.,  14214 

Long  Island,  Olveria  Zizis  Smith,  34  Jefferson  St.,  Garden  City  11530 

Mohawk  Valley,  Barbara  Cannon  Fisler,  9  Harrogate  Rd.,  New  Hartford  13413 

New  York,  Caroline  Berry  Laporte,  108  E.  82nd  St.,  10028 

Club  Headquarters,  Hotel  Berkshire,  52nd  St.  and  Madison  Avenue   10022, 
Virginia  Amburn,  Executive  Secretary 
Rochester,  Linda  Cornell  Weinstein,  240  San  Gabriel  Drive,  14610 
Schenectady,  Barbara  Wood  Mowry,  115  Godfrey  Lane,  Niskayuna  12309 
Syracuse,  Marion  Murphy  McKinnon,  609  Cumberland  Avenue  13210 
Taconic  Area,  Ms.  Caroline  V.  Rider,  42  East  Market  St.,  Red  Hook  12571 
Westchester,  Christina  Janson  Eldridge,  141  White  Plains  Rd.,  Bronxville  10708 

North  Carolina 

loan  Goren  Brannon,  R.  1,  Box  135,  Bahama  27503 

Ohio 

Akron,  Sonya  Thomas  Parry,  825  N.  Hametown  Road  44313 

Cincinnati,  Joan  Friedlander  Wulsin,  8200  Graves  Road,  45243 

Cleveland,  Barbara  Yoelson  Galvin,  18120  Parkland  Drive,  Shaker  Hgts.  44122 

Columbus,  B.  Lynn  Haverick  Ryan,  222  N.  Cassingham  Road  43209 

Toledo,  Corinne  Edwards  PatofT,  5510  Brixton  Drive,  Sylvania  43560 

Oregon 

Quinland  Daniels  Porter,  2605  S.W.  Buena  Vista  PI.,  Portland  97201 
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Pennsylvania 

Central  Pennsylvania,  Louise  Lyons  Coons.  330  Willow  Avenue,  Camp  Hill  17011 
Lehigh  Valley,  jean  Reeve  Klinges,  Saucon  Valley  Rd.,  R.D.  #4,  Bethlehem  18015 
Philadelphia,  Frances  Staubus  Middle  ton,  416  Morris  Ave.,  Bryn  Mawr  19010 
Pittsburgh,  Nancy  Clarke  Park,  374  Midway  Road  15216 

Rhode  Island 

Betty  Rossyn  Jaffe,  21  Harwich  Road,  Providence  02906 

Tennessee 

Chattanooga,  Marguerite  Kiley  Gray,  Box  1271  Lulu  Lake  Rd.,  Lookout  Mountain 

37350 
Memphis,  Linda  Stone  Kaplan,  424  Sweetbriar  Road  38138 
Nashville,  Julia  Fairman  Stifler,  4404  Howell  Place,  37205 

Texas 

Dallas,  Jerrie  Marcus  Smith,  9950  Strait  Lane  75220 
Forth  Worth,  Priscilla  Bradford  Holland,  3575  Hamilton  Street  76107 
Houston,  Marilyn  Graves  Lummis,  2440  Del  Monte  Drive  77019 
San  Antonio,  Bettie  Root  Jones,  215  College  Boulevard  78209 

Vermont 

Barbara  Schulz  Watts,  Stowe  Rd.,  Waterbury  Center,  05677 

Virginia 

James  River,  Berenice  Dennison  Craigie,  204  Poplar  Lane,  Richmond  23226 

Washington 

Seattle,  Judith  Mackay  Phillips,  4812  N.E.  42nd  Street  98105 

Wisconsin 
Madison 
Milwaukee,  Joan  Nagel  Spector,  4391  N.  Alpine  53211 
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Abbreviations,  8,  33,  55 

Academic  records,  52-54 

Academic  societies,  263,  265-266 

Acceleration,  43 

Accreditation,  308 

Ada  Comstock  Scholars  Program,  251 

Administration,  29 

Admission,  249 

Advanced  placement,  251 

Advanced  standing,  251 

Continuing  Education  Program,  251 

Application,  249 

Early  decision,  250 

Entrance  requirements,  249-250 

Entrance  tests,  250 

Foreign  students,  251 

Graduate  study,  282 
Affirmation  of  Smith  as  a  Women's 

College,  39 
Afro-American  Studies,  63 
Alumnae  Association,  300 

Office,  300 

Officers,  300 

Presidents  of  clubs,  301 
American  Studies  major,  67 
Ancient  Studies  major,  69 
Anthropology,  70 
Architecture  &  Landscape  Architecture 

courses.     See  Art. 
Art,  71 

Astronomy,  82 
Auditing,  53,  258 
Awards,  264 

Bacteriology.     See  Biological  Sciences. 
Bequests,  Forms  of,  309 
Biblical  Literature,  215 
Bills,  2,  256 

Biochemistry  major,  88 
Biological  Sciences,  89 
Black  colleges,  study  at,  51 
Botany.     See  Biological  Sciences. 
Buildings,  239 
Calendar,  College,  5 
Campus  School,  32,  242 
Chemistry,  98 
Child  Study,  120 
Chinese  courses,  56 
Class  schedule,  310 

Classical  Languages  &  Literature,  102 
Committees,  33 


Continuing  Education. 

See  Ada  Comstock  Scholars  Program. 
Comparative  Literature  major,  108 
Cooperative  house,  244 
Counselors,  Board  of,  7 
Courses  of  study,  55 
Curriculum,  42 
Dance,  109 

Deaf,  teaching  of  the,  288 
Degrees  conferred,  267 
Degrees,  requirements  for 

Bachelor  of  Arts,  42-45 

Doctor  of  Philosophy,  Five  College 
Cooperative  degree,  283 

Doctor  of  Social  Work,  298 

Master  of  Arts,  284 

Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching,  286 

Master  of  Education,  287 

Master  of  Education  of  the  Deaf,  288 

Master  of  Fine  Arts,  288 

Master  of  Science  in  Physical  Education, 
288 

Master  of  Social  Work,  295 
Deposits,  257-258 

Departmental  Honors  Program,  43 
Diploma  in  American  Studies,  289 
Dismissal,  54 

Divisions,  chairs  of  academic,  35 
Dropping  or  adding  courses,  52 
Economics,  1 14 
Education  &  Child  Study,  120 
Election  of  courses,  52 
Engineering,  Dual  Degree  Program,  46 
English,  126 

Enrollment.     See  Students. 
Faculty,  main  listing,  8 
Failure,  54 
Fees  and  expenses,  256 

Junior  Year  Abroad,  47-48 

School  for  Social  Work,  298 
Financial  Aid,  253 
First  Group  Scholars,  262 
Five  College  Cooperation,  45,  58 
Foreign  students,  251,  289 
Foreign  study,  47 
French,  137 

General  Information,  237 
Geology,  144 
German,  148 
Government,  152 
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Grades,  52-53 

Graduate  Study,  282 

Greek  courses,  102 

Health  Service,  237,  289 

Hebrew  courses,  Biblical,  215 

HILC,  46 

Hispanic  American  Studies  major,  165 

Hispanic  Studies,  162 

History,  167 

History  of  Science  courses,  57 

History  of  Smith  College,  36 

Honors,  departmental,  43 

Houses,  237,  243 

Head  Residents,  28 
Independent  Study,  44 
Infirmary,  29-30,  237,  258 
Inquiries  and  Visits,  2 
Insurance,  238 
Inter-  and  Extra-Departmental  Course 

Offerings,  56 
Interterm,  45 
Italian,  181 
Japanese,  57 
Junior  Year  Abroad,  47 
Latin  courses,  102 
Leave  of  absence,  54 
Library,  30,  240 
Loans,  253 
Major,  42 
Mathematics,  184 

Microbiology.     See  Biological  Sciences. 
Museum  of  Art,  30,  242 
Music,  189 

Entrance  requirements,  192 

Fees  for  practical  music,  258 

Scholarships,  254 
Neilson  Chair,  41 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society,  263 
Philosophy,  196 
Physical  Education,  200 
Physics,  206 
Placement,  251 

Portuguese  courses.     See  Hispanic  Studies. 
Pre-health  professional  programs,  96 
Pre-medical  programs,  96 
Prizes,  259 
Psychology,  209 
Readmission  to  College,  54 
Regulations  concerning 

Absences,  54 

Course  changes,  52 

Course  elections,  52 


Number  of  courses,  42,  52 

Shortage  of  hours,  54 
Religion  and  Biblical  Literature,  215 
Religious  life,  238 
Requirements 

Admission,  249-250 

College  requirements,  42-43 
Residence 

Graduate,  283 

Undergraduate,  42 
Room  assignments,  237 
Russian,  222 
Scholarships.     See  Financial  Aid. 

Graduate,  292 
Scholastic  achievement  tests,  250 

Aptitude  tests,  250 
Secondary  school  preparation,  249 
Self-help,  254 
Seminars,  53 

Separation  from  the  College,  54 
Shortage  of  hours,  54 
Sigma  Xi,  Society  of  the,  263 
Smith  College  Campus  School,  32,  242 
Smith  Scholars  Program,  44 
Social  Work,  School  for 

Admission,  294 

Fees,  298 

Financial  Assistance,  298 
Sociology  &  Anthopology,  225 
Spanish  courses.     See  Hispanic  Studies. 
Special  Studies,  43 
Student  Counseling  Services,  237 
Student-initiated  courses,  58 
Students 

Geographical  distribution,  246 

Number  of,  245 
Summer  courses 

Credit  for,  43 

In  the  history  of  art,  51 

School  for  Social  Work,  295 
Teaching  Fellows,  26 
Teaching  Fellowships,  292 
Theatre,  231 
Transfer  students,  251 
Trustees,  Board  of,  6 
Tuition,  256,  258 

Twelve  College  Exchange  Program,  51 
Visits,  2 

Vocational  Counseling,  238 
Withdrawal  from  College,  54 
Withdrawal  refunds,  54,  256 
Zoology.     See  Biological  Sciences. 
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Smith  College  is  accredited  by  the  New  England  Association  of  Schools  and 
Colleges.  The  Association  accredits  schools  and  colleges  in  the  six  New  England 
states.  Membership  in  one  of  the  six  regional  accrediting  associations  in  the  United 
States  indicates  that  the  school  or  college  has  been  carefully  evaluated  and  found  to 
meet  standards  agreed  upon  by  qualified  educators.  Colleges  support  the  efforts  of 
public  school  and  community  officials  to  have  their  secondary  schools  meet  the 
standards  of  membership. 
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SUGGESTED  FORMS  OF  BEQUESTS 

The  particular  form  of  a  bequest  clause  will  be  determined  by  the  type  of  bequest 
(specific,  residual,  contingent,  etc.;  and  us  purpose  (endowment,  restricted,  unre- 
stricted, etc.)-  Although  it  is  possible  to  designate  a  specific  purpose  for  a  bequest, 
the  functions  and  needs  of  the  College  do  change  in  time.  It  is  recommended, 
therefore,  that  a  specific  purpose  be  stated  as  a  preference  with  the  final  determina- 
tion to  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Trustees  of  the  College. 

Unrestricted  Bequest 
"I  bequeath  to  The  Trustees  of  the  Smith  College,  a  charitable  corporation  es- 
tablished by  law  at  Northampton  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  the  sum 
of dollars,  to  be  used  for  the  College's  general  purposes." 

Endowment  Gift,  Income  Unrestricted 
"I  devise  and  bequeath  to  The  Trustees  of  the  Smith  College,  a  charitable  cor- 
poration established  by  law  at  Northampton  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
(insert  here  the  amount  in  dollars,  complete  description  of  the  securities,  real  estate 

or  other  property)  to  be  known  as  the 

Fund,  the  principal  to  be  added  to  the  endowed  funds  of  the  College,  and  the  net 
income  therefrom,  and  such  portion  of  the  gains  as  determined  by  The  Trustees,  to 
be  used  for  the  general  purpose  of  the  College." 

Endowment  Gift,  Income  Restricted 

"I  devise  and  bequeath  to  The  Trustees  of  the  Smith  College,  a  charitable  cor- 
poration established  by  law  at  Northampton  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
(insert  here  the  amount  in  dollars,  complete  description  of  securities,  real  estate  or 

other  property)  to  be  known  as  the Fund, 

the  principal  to  be  added  to  the  endowment  funds  of  the  College,  and  the  net  income 
therefrom,  including  such  portion  of  the  gains  as  determined  by  the  Trustees,  to  be 
used  to  (insert  here  how  donor  wishes  income  to  be  used,  for  example,  scholar- 
ship aid,  faculty  salaries,  or  instruction  in  a  particular  field). 

"If,  in  the  succeeding  years,  circumstances  have  changed  sufficiently  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  make  it  impractical  to  continue  using  the  funds  for 
the  above  purpose,  the  Trustees  then  may  use  the  income,  principal  or  both  of  the 
fund  for  such  other  purpose  or  purposes  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Trustees,  will 
then  most  nearly  carry  out  my  wishes  as  stated  above." 

Residuary  Clause 
"I  devise  and  bequeath  to  The  Trustees  of  the  Smith  College,  a  charitable  cor- 
poration established  by  law  at  Northampton  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
all  (or  specify  a  portion)  of  the  rest,  residue  and  remainder  of  my  estate,  whether 
real,  personal  or  mixed,  however  and  whenever  acquired  and  wherever  located,  to 
be  used  (specify  how  bequest  is  to  be  used)." 

Contingency  Clause 
".  .  .  If  any  of  the  above  named  beneficiaries  should  predecease  me,  then  I  devise 
and  bequeath  to  The  Trustees  of  the  Smith  College,  a  charitable  corporation  esta- 
blished by  law  at  Northampton  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  all  the  prop- 
erty, real  or  personal,  which  said  beneficiary  or  beneficiaries  would  have  received 
had  thev  survived  me." 
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CLASS  SCHEDULE 


A  student  may  not  elect  more  than  one  course  in  a  single  time  block, 
except  in  rare  cases  which  involve  no  conflict. 
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Wed. 
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*A  three-hour  laboratory  session  scheduled  in  block  W,  X  or  Y  runs  from  7  to  10. 
**Reserved  for  College  assemblies,  concerts,  lectures,  and  other  events. 
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